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There  is  no  writer  of  his  time  who  has  been 
more  the  theme  of  panegyric  by  his  frieuds, 
and  of  censure  by  his  enemies,  than  Coleridge. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  former  to  iojure 
him  by  extnvagant  praise,  aud  of  the  latter  to 
poor  upon  his  head  much '  unmei^ted  abuse. 
Coleridge  has  left  undone  so  much  which  his 
talents  and  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to 
effect,  and  has  done  on  the  whole  so  little,  that 
he  has  given  his  foes  apparent  foundation  for 
some  of  their  vituperation.  His  natural  charac- 
ter, however,  is  indolent ;  he  is  far  more  ambi- 
tions of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  of  pouring 
oat  his  wild  philosophical  theories — of  discourfr- 
iog  about 


Tix'd  iate^  ffe»wil^  fere-knowleclie  sbsolot^-* 

the  mysteries  of  Rant,  and  the  dreams  of  meta- 
physical vanity,  than  «in  building  the  lofty 
rhyme,  a  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
recently  collected,  form  several  volumes; — 
and  the  beauty  of  some  of  bis  pieces  so  amply 
redeems  the  extravagance  of  others,  that  there 
can  be  but  one  regret  respecting  him,  namely, 
that  he  should  have  preferred  the  short-lived 
perishing  applause  bestowed  upon  his  conversa- 
tion, to  the  lasting  renown  attending  successful 
fioetical  efforts.  Not  but  that  Coleridge  may  lay 
claim  to  the  praise  due  to  a  succes»ful  worship 
of  the  muses ;  for  as  long  as  the  English  language 
endures,  his  >  Genevieve*  and  •  Ancient  Mariner* 
will  be  read :  but  he  has  been  content  to  do  far 
less  than  his  abilities  clearly  demonstrate  him 
able  to  effect. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  was  vicar  there, 
having  been  previously  a  schoolmaster  at  South 
Molton.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of 
considerable  learning,  and  to  have  published 
several  essays  in  fugitive  publications.  He  assist- 
ed Dr  Kennicot  in  collating  his  manuscripts  for  a 
Hebrew  bible,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  the  ■Aoyo;.*  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar.  He  died 
in  1783,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  much  regretted, 
leaving  a  considerable  family,  three  of  which,  if 


so  many,  are  all  who  now  survive;  and  of  these 
the  poet  is  the  youngest. 

Coleridge  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital- 
school,  London.  The  smallness  of  his  fathers 
living  and  large  femily  rendered  the  strictest 
economy  necessary.  At  this  excellent  seminary 
he  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent, 
e<ieentric  but  acute.  According  to  his  own 
statement  the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Rowyer,  was  a 
severe  disciplinarian  after  the  inane  pracdce  of 
English  grammar-school  modes,  but  was  fond  of 
encouraging  genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  flagella^ 
ed  most  unmercifully.  He  taught  with  assiduity, 
and  directed  the  taste  of  youth  to  the  beauties  of 
the  better  classical  authors,  and  to  comparisons 
of  one  with  another.  •  He  habituated  me,«  says 
Coleridge,  « to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and 
above  all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only 
with  the  Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and 
brazen  ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan 
era ;  and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal 
logic,  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their 
thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
were  studying  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us 
read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons;  and  they 
were  the  lessons  too  which  required  most  time 
and  trouble  to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his 
censure.  1  learned  from  him  that  poetry,  even 
that  of  the  loftiest,  and  seemingly  that  of  the 
wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as 
that  of  science,  and  more  difficult;  because  more 
subtle  and  complex,  and  dependent  on  more  and 
more  fugitive  causes.  In  our  English  composi- 
tions (at  least  for  the  last  three  years  of  our 
school  education)  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
image,  or  metaphor,  unsupported  by  a  sound 
sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might  have  been 
conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plainer 
words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse,  muses,  and 
inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and  Hippocrene, 
were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy,  1  can 
almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming — «  Harp  !  harp! 
lyre!  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean!  muse,  boy 
muse !  your  nurse's  daughter,  you  mean !  Pierian 
spring  !  O  ay !  the  cloister  pump,]  suppose.*  In  his 
«  Literary  Life,i*  Coleridge  has  gone  into  the  cou- 
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duct  of  his  master  at  great  length;  and,  compared 
to  the  majority  of  pedagogues  who  ruled  in 
grammar-schools  at  that  time,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  singular  and  most  honourable  exception 
among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to  the  uni- 
versity excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholars,  with 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  construction  and  beauties  of  their 
vernacular  lauguage  and  its  most  distinguished 
writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  classical  acquire- 
ments in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles' sonnets  by  a  school-fellow  (the  lateDrMid- 
dleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  that  he  was  drawn  away 
from  theologiail  controversy  and  wild  metaphy- 
sics to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  times  in  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  make  presents  of  them  to  his 
friends ;  and  alxiut  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Oile  to  Chattertnn.  m  Nothing  else,*  he'  says, 
M  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost 
all  interest  in  my  mind.*  Poetry  had  become 
insipid  ;  all  his  ideas  were  directed  to  his  fa- 
vourite theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until 
Bowles'  sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very 
agreeable  family,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant 
paths,  combined  with  (lerhaps  far  more  of  ratio- 
nal pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  remov- 
ed to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  for 
academic  honours.  From  excess  of  animal  spi- 
rits, he  was  rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general 
conduct  was  better  than  that  of  many  of  his 
I  fellow-collegians,  and  as  good  as  most :  his  fol- 
lies were  more  remarkable  only  as  being  those  of 
a  more  remarkable  personage  ;, and  if  he  could 
be  accused  of  a  vice,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
little  i'ttention  he  was  inclined  to  pay  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sobriety.  It  is  known  that  he  assisted  a 
friend  in  composing  an  essay  on  English  poetry 
while  at  that  University ;  that  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  muses  himself  while  there ;  and 
that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the  leisure  and  quiet 
he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1793,  while  la- 
bouring under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought 
on  by  the  combined  effects  of  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties and  love  of  a  young  Jady,  sister  of  a 
school-fellow,  he  set  off  for  London  with  a  party 
of  collegians,  and  passed  a  short  time  there  in 
joyous  conviviality.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge, 
he  remained  but  a  few  days,  and  then  abandon- 
ed it  forever.  He  again  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  metropolis,  and  there,  after  indulging  some- 
what freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and 
wandering  about  the  various  streets  and  squares 
in  a  state  of  mind  nearly  approaching  to  phrenzy. 


he  finished  by  enlisting  in  the  i5th  dragoons, 
under  the  name  of  Clumberbacht.  Here  he 
continued  some  time,  the  wonder  of  his  com- 
rades, and  a  subject  of  mystery  and  curiosity 
to  his  officers.  While  engaged  in  watching  a 
sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and  day,  he  is 
said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
regimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of  Escnla- 
pius  had  no  chance  with  the  follower  of  the 
muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  elo- 
quence of  his  antagonist.  His  friends  at  length 
found  him  out,  and  procured  his  dischai^e. 

In  1794  Coleridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  appears  they  abounded  in 
obscurities  and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
while  residing  at  Bristol,  «  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,*  which  displayed  con- 
siderable talent.  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  Southcy ;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 
composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o'clock 
one  evening,  finished  it  the  next  day  by  la  o'clock 
noon,  and  the  day  after  it  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished. The  language  is  vigorous,  and  the 
speeches  are  well  put  together  and  correctly  ver- 
sified.—  Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that 
year,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Frendi 
revolution,  at  Bristol. 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind.  He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  the 
same  enthusiastic  uudertaking  in  Robert  Lovell 
and  Robert  Sou  they,  the  present  courtly  laureate. 
This  youthful  triumvirate  proposed  schemes 
for  regenerating  the  world,  even  before  their 
educations  were  completed ;  and  dreamed  of  hap- 
py lives  in  aboriginal  forests,  republics  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  newly-dreamed  philanthropy. 
In  order  to  carry  their  ideas  into  effect  they  be- 
gan operations  at  Bristol,  and  were  received  with 
considerable  applause  by  several  inhabitants  of 
that  commercial  city,  which,  however  remark- 
able for  traffic,  has  been  frequently  styled  the 
BcBotiaofthe  west  of  England.  Here,in  1795, Cole- 
ridge published  two  pamphlets,  one  called  «  Con- 
sciones  ad  Populum,  or  addresses  to  the  people;* 
the  other,  •  A  protest  against  certain  bills  (then 
pending)  for  suppressing  seditions  meetings.* 

The  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  na- 
tions, thoiigh  thus  warped  for  a  moment,  was  not 
broken.  Coleridge,  Lovell  and  Southey,  finding 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  after  their 
mode,  determined  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  in 
which  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of 
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this  Dew  golden  tc^q.  There  all  the  evils  of 
Earopeao  society  were, to  be  remedied,  property 
was  to  be  ia  common,  and  every  man  a  legislator. 
The  name  of  «  Panttsocracy  »  was  bestowed  upon 
the  fiivoaied  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  only  in 
imagination.  Unborn  ages  of  human  happiness 
presented  themselves  before  the  triad  of  philoso- 
phical founders  of -Utopian  empires,  while  they 
were  dreaming  of  hwoan  perfectibility : — a  harm- 
less dieam  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  after  better 
things  than  life's  realities,  which  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said  for  It.  In  the  midst  of  these  plans 
of  vast  import,  the  three  philosophers  fell  in 
love  with  three  sisters  of  Bristol,  named  Fricker 
(one  of  them,  afterwards  Mrs  Lovell,  an  ac- 
tress of  the  Bristol  theatre,  another  a  mantua^ 
maker,  and  the  third  kept  a  day-school),  and  all 
their  visions  of  immortal  freedom  faded  into 
thin  air.  They  married,  and  occupied  themselves 
with  the  increase  of  the  corrupt  race  of  the 
old  world,  instead  of  peopling  the  new.  Thus, 
unhappily  for  America  and  mankind,  failed  the 
scheme  of  the  Pantisocracy,  on  which  at  one 
time  so  much  of  human  happiness  and  political 
regeneration  was  by  its  founders  believed  to 
depend.  None  have  revived  the  phantasy  since; 
bnt  Coleridge  has  lived  to  sober  down  his  early 
extravagant  views  of  political  freedom  into  some- 
thing like  a  disavowal  of  having  held  them ; 
bnt  he  has  never  changed  into  a  foe  of  the 
geoeroos  principles  of  human  freedom,  which 
he  ever  espoused;  while  Sooth ey  has  become  the 
enemy  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  the  sup- 
porter and  advocate  of  arbitrary  measures  in 
church  and  state,  and  the  vitoperator  of  all  who 
support  the   recorded  principles   of  his   early 


About  this  time,  and  with  the  same  object, 
namely,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 
Coleridge  began  a  weekly  paper  called  «The 
Watchman,*  which  only  reached  its  ninth  num- 
ber, though  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to 
procure  subscribers  among  the  friends  of  the 
doctrines  he  espoused,  and  visited  Birmingham, 
Bianchester,  Derby,  Notiinghani,  and  Sheffield) 
for  the  purpose.  The  failure  of  this  paper  was  a 
mortification  to  the  projector.  No  grouud 
gained  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
the  same  time  his  self-love  was  flattered  by  the 
tuoccasof  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  republish- 
ed, vrith  some  communications  from  his  friends 
Lamb  and  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Pricker  in  the 
autumn  of  1 79$,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
eldeM  son.  Hartley,  was  born.  Two  more  sons, 
Berkley  and  Derwent,  were  the  fruits  of  this 
union.  In  1797,  he  resided  at  Nether  Stowey, 
a  village   near  Bridgewater,  in   Somersetshire, 


and  wrote  there  in  thespring,  at  the  desire  of 
Sheridan,  a  tragedy  which  was,  in  181 3,  brought 
out  under  the  title  of  «  Bemorse  :■  the  name  it  ori- 
ginally bore  was  Osorio.  There  were  some  circum- 
stances in  this  business  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
Sheridan's  not  having  acted  with  any  great  regard 
to  truth  or  feeling.  During  his  residence  here  Cole- 
ridge was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sun- 
day at  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was 
greatly  respected  by  the  better  class  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Words- 
worth, who  lived  at  Allfbxdeo,  about  two  miles 
from  Stowey,  and  was  occasionally  visited  by 
Charles  Lamb,  John  Thelwall,  and  other  con- 
genial spirits.  «  The  Brook,*  a  poem  that  he 
planned  about  this  period,  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

Coleridge  had  married  before  he  possessed 
the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  and  he  de- 
pended principally  for  subsistence,  at  Stowey, 
upon  his  literary  labours,  the  remuneration  for 
which  could  be  but  scanty.  At  length,  in  1798, 
the  kind  patron  'ge  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood, Esq.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of 
100/.  a-year,  enabled  him  to  plan  a  visit  to 
Gennany ;  to  which  country  he  proceeded  with 
Wordsworth,  and  studied  the  language  at 
Batzeburg,  and  then  went  to  Gottingen.  He 
there  attended  the  lectures  of  Hi umenbacb  on  na- 
tural history  and  physiology,  and  the  lectures  of 
Eichhom  on  the  New  Testament;  and  froni  pro- 
fessor Tychven  he  learned  the  Gothic  grammar. 
He  read  the  Minnesinger  and  the  verses  of  Hans 
Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  cobbler,  but  his  time  was 
principally  devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy. 
At  the  end  of  his  «  Biographia  Literaria*  Coleridge 
has  published  some  letters,  which  relate  to  his 
sojourn  in  Germany.  He  sailed,  September  16th 
1798,  and  on  the  19th  landed  at  Hamburgh.  It 
was  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  that  he  says 
he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  of  the  great  poet 
Riopstock,  to  profes<»or  Ebeling,  and  ultimately 
to  the  poet  himself.  He  had  an  impression  of 
awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  out  to  visit  the 
German  Milton,  whose  humble  house  stood  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  gate.  He  was 
much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  of  Riop- 
stock, which  was  inexpressive,  and  without  pecu- 
liarity in  any  of  the  features.  Riopstock  was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover, 
and  preferred  the  verse  of  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer,— a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough 
in  a  foreigner.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of 
the  English  translations  of  his  Messiah.  He  said 
his  first  ode  was  fifty  years  older  than  his  last, 
and  hoped  Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  En- 
glishmen by. translating  the  Messiah. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  went  to 
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reside  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  ^teat  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  he 
seems  to  hare  spared  na  pains  to  store  np  what 
was  either  useful  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  most  of  the  early  German  writers,  or 
rather  of  the  state  of  early  German  literature.  He 
dived  deeply  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Teutonic 
philosophy.  There  the  predilections  of  his  earlier 
years  no  doubt  came  upon  him  in  aid  of  his 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  human  clue 
will  ever  unravel;  or  which,  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  doing,  would  reveal  a  mighty  nothing. 
Long,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  England,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul  and  John,  and  his  head 
with  Spinoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  and  from  an  antitrinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  the  Trinity,  and  in  Chris- 
tianity as  commonly  received;  or,  to  use  his  own 
word,  found  a  «  re-conversion. »  Yet,  for  all  his 
arguments  on  the  subject,  he  had  better  have 
retained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  the  time 
wasted  in  travelling  back  to  exactly  the  same 
point'  where  he  set  out,  for  be  finds  that  faith 
necessary  at  last  which  he  had  been  taught  in  his 
church,  was  necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  life. 
His  ai^uments,  pro  and  <fon,  not  being  of  use  to 
any  of  the  community,  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  their  owner,  he  had  only  to  look  back  upon 
his  laborious  triHing,  as  Grotius  did  upon  his 
own  toils,  when  death  was  upon  him.  Meta- 
physics are  most  utiprofilable  things ;  as  political 
economists  say,  their  labours  are  of  the  most 
*  unproductive  class*  in  the  community  of 
thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  our  poet  in  a  life  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  compassless  along,  was  to  undertake  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  si^ 
tnation  he  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of 
i8oa.  No  man  was  less  fitted  for  a  popu- 
lar writer ;  and,  in  common  with  his  early 
connections,  Coleridge  seems  to  have  had  no 
fixed  political  principles  that  the  public  could 
understand,  though  he  perhaps  was  able  to  re- 
concile in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others  might 
imagine  contradictory,  and  no  doubt  he  did  so 
conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of  writing, 
the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitious  forever 
came  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unintelligible, 
or,  what  is  equally  fatal,  unreadable  to  the  mass. 
It  was  singular  too,  that  he  disclosed  in  bis  bio- 
graphy so  strongly  his  unsettled  political  prin- 
ciples, which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  as  he  had  studied  |>oetry,  Kant,  and  the- 
ology. The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  around 


whom  it  rallies,  and  feels  it  impossible  to  trust 
the  changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses 
of  him  who  is  inconsistent  or  wavering  in  prin- 
ciples :  it  will  not  back  oot  any  but  the  firm 
unflinching  partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill 
compliment  do  men  pay  to  their  own  judgment, 
when  they  run  counter  to,  and  shift  about  from 
points  they  have  declared  in  indelible  ink  arc 
founded  on  truth  and  reason  irrefutable  and  eter- 
nal !  They  must  either  have  been  superficial 
smatterers  in  what  they  first  promulgated,  and 
have  appeared  prematurely  in  (Aint,  or  they  must 
be  tinctured  with  something  like  the  hue  of  un- 
crimsoned  apostacy.  The  members  of  what  is 
called  the  •  Lake  School*  have  been  more  or  less 
strongly  marked  with  this  reprehensible  change 
of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge  the  least  of  them. 
In  truth  he  got  nothing  by  any  change  he  ven- 
tured upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he  expected  no- 
thing; the  world  is  therefore  bound  to  say  of  him 
what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it  be  true, 
that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sincerity — 
and  that  his  obliquity  in  politics  was  caused  by 
his  superficial  knowledgeof  them,  and  hisdevotion 
of  his  high  mental  powers  to  different  questions. 
Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will  not  make  a 
candid  allowance  for  him,  have  expressed  wonder 
how  the  author'  of  the  «  Consciones  ad  Populum^n 
and  the  •  Watchman,*  the  friend  of  freedom,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantisocracy,  could 
afterwards  regard  the  drivelling  and  chicanery  of 
the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval,  as  glorious  in 
British  political  history,  and  he  himself  as  the 
«  best  and  wisest*  of  ministers!  Although  Cole- 
ridge has  avowed  his  belief  that  he  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  a  popular  vrriter,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  his  own  writings  in  the  Morning  Post 
were  greatly  influential  on  the  public  mind. 
Coleridge  himself  confesses  that  his  Morning 
Post  essays,  though  written  in  defence  or  fur- 
therance of  the  measures  of  the  government, 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  How 
should  they  be  effective,  when  their  writer,  who 
not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  and  echoed 
from  his  compositions  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  now  wrote  with 
scorn  of  ■mob-sycophants,*  and  of  the  «  half- 
witted vulgar?*  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that 
our  author  himself  laments  the  waste  of  his 
manhood  and  intellect  in  this  way.  What  might 
he  not  have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduring 
and  admirable,  in  the  room  of  these  misplaced 
political  lucubrations!  Who  that  has  read  his 
better  works  will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  ? 

His  translation  of  Schiller  s  Wallenstein  may  be 
denominated  a  free  one,  and  is  finely  executed. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  language  a 
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moire  efiRectWe  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  Gei^ 
man  dramatist.  This  version  was  made  from  a 
copy  which  the  author  himself  afterwards  revised 
and  altered,  and  t'\e  translator  tuhsequently  re- 
pnblbhed  hb  version  in  a  more  correct  form,  with 
the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  Schiller. 
This  translation  vrill  long  remain  as  the  most 
effective  which  has  been  achieved  of  the  works  of 
the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  tongue. 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  oar 
poet  for  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  of  his 
reputation,  has  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of 
what  he  has  done  in  all  ways  and  times ;  and, 
in  tnith,  he  has  written  a  vast  deal  which  has 
passed  unnoticed,  upon  fleeting  politics,  and  in 
newspaper  columns,  literary  as  well  as  political. 
To  the  world  these  last  go  for  nothing,  though 
their  author  calculates  the  thought  and  labour 
they  cost  him  at  full  value.  He  concedes  some- 
thing, however,  to  this  prevailing  idea  respecting 
him,  when  he  says,  «  On  my  own  account,  I  may 
perhaps  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  lament  my 
deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect  of  con- 
centrating my  powers  to  the  realization  of  some 
permanent  work.  But  to  verse,  rather  than  to 
prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  '  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing,' lor 

Keen  pangi  of  love  awakeaio^  m  ■  babe 
TorboleaC,  vtth  an  oatcry  in  the  heart, 
Aod  fears  self-viU'd  that  sfaunii'd  the  eye  of  hope, 
And  hope  (hat  scarce  could  know  itself  from  fear; 
Sense  of  past  yotttb,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  von  in  mio, 
And  all  which  I  had  cntl'd  in  wood-w«lk«  wild, 
Aiid  all  vhich  patient  toil  had  rear  d,  and  all 
Comnmoe  wkh  thee  had  open  d  out — ^bnt  flowers 
Strew'd  on  mv  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  sane  coffin,  tat  the  self-iame  gnve'. 

S.  T.  C.» 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  Coleridge  says, 
speaking  of  what  in  poetry  he  had  written,  «  as  to 
myself,  I  have  published  so  little,  and  that  little 
of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  it  almost  ludi- 
crous lo  mention  my  name  at  all.»     it  is  evident, 
thnefore,  that  a  sense  of  what  he  might  have  done 
,  for  fame,  and  of  the  little  be  has  done,  is  felt  by 
I  the  poet;  and  yet,  the  little  he  has  produced  has 
among  it  geius  of  the  purest  lustre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  time  will  not  deaden  until  the  universal 
voice  of  nature  be  heard  no  longer,  and  poetry 
perish  beneath  the  doll  load  of  life's  hacknied 
I  realities. 

1       The  poem  of  •  Christabel,*  Coleridge  says, 
'  was  composed  in  consequence  of  an  agreement 
with  Mr  Wordsworth,  that  they  should  mutu- 
ally produce  specimens  of  poetry  which  should 
contain    «  the   power  of  exciting  the  sympa- 


thy of  the  reader,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giving  the 
interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of 
imagination.  The  sudden  charm,  which  accidents 
of  light  and  shade,,  which  moon-light  or  sun-set 
diffused  over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape, 
appeared  to  represent  the  practicability  of  com- 
bining both.>  Further  he  observes  on  this 
thought,  •  that  a  series  of  poems  might  be  com- 
posed of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the  incidents  and 
agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  supernatural ; 
and  the  excellence  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  consist 
in  the  interesting  of  the  affections  by  the  dramatic 
truth  of  such  emotions  as  would  naturally  accom- 
pany such  situations,  supposing  them  real,  etc. 
For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen 
from  ordinary  life.»  Thus,  it  appears,  originated 
the  poems  of  the  •  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  «  Chris- 
tabel,* by  Coleridge,  and  the  «  Lyrical  Ballads- 
of  Wordsworth. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  English  writer  living  who 
understood  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
poetry,  and  the  way  in  which  ihey  may  be  best 
combined  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
definitions  of  the  merits  and  differences  in  style 
and  poetic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
writers  of  his  country,  are  superior  to  those  which 
any  one  else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make;  for,  in 
truth,  he  long  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
and  no  one  can  be  dissatisfied  by  the  reasons  he 
gives,  and  the  examples  he  furnishes  to  bear  out 
his  theories  and  opinions.  These  things  he  does 
as  well  or  better  in  conversation  than  in  writing. 
His  conversational  powers  are  indeed  unrivalled, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  to  excel  in  these,  he 
has  aacrificed  what  are  more  durable;  and  that 
be  has  resigned,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  an 
attentive  listening  circle,  and  pleasing  thereby  his 
self-love  by  its  applause,  much  that  would  have 
delighted  the  wurld.  His  flow  of  words,  deli- 
very, and  variety  of  information  are  so  great, 
and  he  finds  it  so  captivating  to  enchain  his  au- 
ditors to  the  car  of  his  triumphant  eloquence, 
that  he  has  sacrificed  to  this  gratification  what 
might  have  sufhced  to  confer  upop  him  a  celebrity 
a  thousand  times  more  to  be  coveted  by  a. spirit 
akin  to  bis  own. 

It  b  equally  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
point  out,  with  temper  and  sound  reasoning,  the 
fiillacy  of  a  great  portion  of  Wordsworth's  poetic 
theory,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  low  life. 
Wordsworth  contends  that  a  proper  poetic  diction 
is  a  language  taken  from  the  mouths  of  men  in 
general,  in  their  natural  conversation  under  the 
influence  of  natural  feelings.  Coleridge  wisely  as- 
serts, that  philosophers  are  the  authors  of  the  best 
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parts  of  language,  not  clowns;  and  that  Milton's 
language  is  more  that  of  real  life  than  the  language 
of  a  cottager.  This  subject  he  has  most  ably  traated 
in  chapter  17  of  his  Bhgmphia  LiUraria. 

Two  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Post,  he  set  off  for  Mafta,  where  he  roost  unexpect- 
edly arrived  on  a  visit  to  bis  friend  Dr  Stodart, 
then  king's  advocate  in  that  island,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alesainder  Ball, 
who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  He  remained  in 
the  island  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  situation,  for 
1  which  he  seems  to  have  been  but  indifferently 
qualified,  a  very  short  period.     One  advantage, 
however,  he  derived  from  hts  official  employ:  that 
of  the  pension  granted  by  Government  to  those 
who  have  served  in  similar  situations.     On  his 
way  home  he  visited  Italy ;  entered  Rome,  and 
examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  modem  curi- 
osities, and  added  fresh  matter  for  thought  to 
his  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.     Of  this 
visit  he  gives  several  anecdotes;  among  them  one 
respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael  Angelo's 
celebrated  statue  of  that   lawjyiver,  intended  to 
elucidate  the  character  of  Frenchmen.    Coleridge 
has  been  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and  French- 
men, arising  from  his  belief  in  their  being  com- 
pletely destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling.     A 
Prussian,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  upon 
the  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the 
only  animal,  «  in  the  human  shape,  that  by   no 
possibility  can  lift  ittelf  up  to  religion  or  poetry. » 
A  foolish  and  urttrue  remark  on  the  countrymen 
of  Fenelon  and  Pascal,   of  Massillon  and  Cor- 
neille.  Just  then,  however,  two  French  officers  of 
rank  hafipeiied  to  enter  the  church,  and  the  Goth 
from   the  Elbe  remarked  that,  the  first  tilings 
they  would   notice  would  be   the  -horns  and 
bearcN  (bpon  which  the  Prussian  and  Coleridge 
had  just  been  rearing  theories  and  quoting  his- 
tory), and  that  the  associations  the  Frenchmen 
would  connect  with  them  «  would  be  those  of 
a  he^oat  and  a   cuckold. ■      it  happened  that 
the  Pms-Goth  was  right :  the  officers  did  pass 
some  such  joke  upon  the  figure.     Hence,  by  in- 
ference, would  the  poet  have  his  readers  deduce 
the  character  of  a  people,  whose  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  civilization  are  perhaps  only  not  the 
very  first  in  the  world 

Another  instance  of  his  fixed  and  absurd  dis- 
like of  every  thing  French,  occurred  during  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  Lectnres  on  Poetry,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  in  the  spring  of  1 808  ; 
in  one  of  which  he  astonished  his  auditory  by 
thanking  his  Maker,  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
for  so  ordering  events,  that  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  a  single  word  of  •  that  frightful  jargon, 
the  French  language!*     And  yet,  notwithstand- 


ing this  public  avawal  of  his  entire  ignorance  of 
the  language,  Mr  C.  is  said  to-  have  been  in  the 
habit,  while  convevsiiig  with  his  friends,  of  ex- 
pnssing  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  literature 
of  that  country ! 

Whelmed  in  the  wild  mazes  of  metaphysics,  and 
for  ever  mingitng  its  speculations  with  all  he 
does  or  says,  Coleridge  has  of  late  produced  no- 
thing equal  to  the  power  of  his  pen.  A  few  verses 
Ml  an  annual,  or  a  sonnet  in  a  magazine,  are  |he 
utmost  of  his  efforts.     He  resides  at  Hempstead, 
in  the  bouse  of  a  friend  having  a   good  gar- 
den,  where    he  walks  for  hours  together  en- 
wrapped in  visions  of  new  theories  of  theology, 
or  upon  the  most  abstruse  of  meditations.   He 
goes  into  the  world  at  times,  to  the  social  dinner- 
party, where  he  gratifies  his  self-love  by  pouring 
out  the  stores  of  his  mind^in  conversation  to  ad- 
miring listeners.     Were  he  not  apt  to  be  too  pro- 
found, he  wonld  make  an  excellent  talker,  or  rather 
tin  grand  oauseur  for  a  second  Madame  de  Sevigue, 
if  such  an  accomplished  female  is  t&  be  found  in 
the  nineteenth   century,   either  in  England  or 
France.    The  fluency  of  Coleridge's  language,  the 
light  he  throws  upon  his  subjects,  and  the  pleasure 
he  feels  in  communicating  his  ideas,   and  his 
knowledge,  innate  er  acquired,  are  equally  re- 
markable to  the  stranger.     He  has  been  accused 
of  indolence,  not  perhaps  with  reason :  the  mis- 
direction of  his  distinguished  talents  would  be  a 
better  explanation  of  that  for  which  he  has  been 
blameable.   He  attempts  to  justify  himself  on  the 
score  of  quantity,  by  asserting  that  some  of  his 
best  things  were  published  in  newspajiers.     The 
world  dif^fers  with  him  upon  this  question,  and 
always  will  do  so,  when  it  is  recollected  wliat  he 
has  h:id  the  power  to  effect.     It  will  not  forgive 
him  for  writing  upon  party,  and  in  support  of 
principles  that  even  now  are  pretty  nearly  ex- 
ploded, ■  what  was  meant  for  mankind.*    Cole- 
ridge mistook  his  walk  wheivhe  set  up  for  a  poli- 
tician, and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  public  have  a  great 
deal  to  regret  on  account  of  it.     He  will  not  he 
known  hereafter  by  his  Morning  Post  articles , 
but  by  his  verses.     Whatever  pains  his  political 
papers  may  have  cost  biro,  and  from  his  own 
account  they  were  laboriously  composed,  they 
will  avail  him    nothing  with  posterity.       The 
verses  of  Coleridge  give  him  his  claim  to  lasting 
celebrity,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  would  have  the 
world  think  otherwise      He  says,  «Woold  that 
the  criterion  of  a  scholar  s  utility  were  the  num- 
ber and  moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  ha.& 
been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  cir- 
culation, or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds 
whom,  by  his  conversation  or  letters,  he  has  ex- 
cited into  activity,  and  supplied  with  the  germs  of 
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tfaetrafter^wth!  AdistiogaishedTsnk  might  not 
iudeed  then  be  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  1 
shoald  dare  look  forward  to  an  bononrable  ao 
qoittal.» 

la  temper  and  disposition  Coleridge  is  kind  and 
amiable.  His  person  is  bulky  and  bis  physio- 
gDomy  it  heavy,  but  his  eye  is  remarkably  fine  ; 
and  neither  envy  nor  oncharitableness  have 
made  any  snccessfnl   impression   in  attacking 


his  moral  character.  His  family  have  long  re- 
sided with  Mr  Southey's  in  the  north  of  England ; 
the  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances  of  our  poet 
are  assigned  as  the  reason.  It  is  arduously  de> 
sired  by  all  lovers  of  the  Muses,  that  the  author 
of  the  a  Ancient  Mariner,  i*  and  of  «  Genevieve,* 
may  see  life  protracted  to  a  green  old  age,  and 
yet  produce  works  which  may  rival  those  of  his 
departed  years. 
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PREFACE. 


CovrMtnom  reieiDbiiiig  thow  here  collected  are  not 
aofr«]UcatIy  coodemDed  for  their  queruloiu  E^jotism. 
But  E^obsm  it  to  he  condemned  then  only  when  it  of- 
fends a^inst  lime  and  place,  as  in  a  Uittory  or  an  Epic 
[V>em.  To  censure  it  in  a  Monody  or  Sonnet  is  almost 
as  absord  as  to  dislike  a  circle  for  being  round.  Why 
then  wrile  Sonneu  or  Monodies?  Because  they  give  me 
pleasure  when  perhaps  nothing  else  could.  After  the 
more  violent  emotions  of  Sorrow,  tl>e  mind  demands 
amosement,  and  can  find  it  in  employment  alone :  but, 
full  of  its  late  sufferings,  it  can  endure  no  employment 
not  in  acme  mansure  connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to 
tarn  away  oor  attention  to  general  salyects  is  a  painful 
often  an  onaTailing  effort 


••t  O!  tow  graMfal  tt»  a  wonnded  toirt 
Tto  ab  vt  Miwry  to  iaparl— 
Wwom  Mton'  eyflt  bM  shIm 
Ami  imiae  aaiawB  npM  Am  baaa  of  Wo«  I 

Sha 


The  commnnicaliTaness  of  our  Naiare  leads  as  to  de- 
scribe our  own  sorrows;  in  the  endeavoHr  to  describe 
them,  iaiellectiial  activity  is  eierted;  and  from  intellec- 
tual activity  there  resulu  a  pleasure,  which  is  gradoally 
asaociaied,  and  mingles  as  a  corrective,  with  the  painful 
Mbjeet  of  the  dcKription.  •  True !»  (it  may  be  answer- 
ed; «  bat  bow  are  the  Puauc  intemlcd  in  your  Sorrows 
or  yoar  Description  1»  We  are  for  evar  attributing  per- 
ioaal  Dailies  to  imaginary  Aggregates.  What  is  the 
PcBuc,  bat  a  term  for  a  number  of  scattered  individuals? 
Of  whom  as  many  wiH  be  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as 
have  experienced  the  same  or  similar. 

Holy  b«  tfao  lay 
WUch  BoarBlag  aooihea  tba  aioaraer  oa  bU  way. 

If  I  coold  jndge  of  others  by  myself,  1  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  aHimL,  tliat  the  most  interesting  passages  are 
ihose  in  which  the  Author  develops  hia  own  feelings  ? 
Thr  sweat  voice  of  Gona  *  never  soands  so  sweetly,  as 
when  it  speaks  of  itself;  and  I  should  almost  suspect 
diat  nun  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who  could  read  the 
opening  of  tlie  third  book  of  the  Paradise  Ixwt  without 
peculiar  emotion.    By  a  Law  of  our  Nature,  he,  who 


labours  under  a  strong  feeling,  is  impelled  to  seek  for 
sympathy;  but  a  Pdet's  feelings  are  all  strong.  Quie- 
quid  amet  vaitU  amat.  Akenside  therefore  speaks  with 
philosophical  accuracy  when  he  classes  Love  and  Poetry, 
as  producing  the  same  effects : 

Lot*  and  tba  wUb  of  Poau  wbon  tbair  loogse 
Woald  taaob  lo  otbara'  boMau,  wbai  m  cbaraa 
Tbeir  owa. 

PiMUvMf  aflmMftmmaom. 

There  is  one  species  of  Egotism  which  is  truly  di^fusi- 
ing;  not  that  which  leads  us  to  communicate  our  feel- 
ings to  others,' but  that  which  would  reduce  the  feelings 
of  others  to  an  identity  with  our  own.  The  Atheist,  who 
ciclaims  «  pshaw!*  when  he  glances  his  eye  on  the 
praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist:  an  old  man,  when  he 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Love-verses,  is  an  Egotist :  and 
ihe  sleek  Favourites  of  Fortune  are  Egotists,  when  they 
condemn  all  •  melancholy,  discontented*  verses.  Sure- 
ly, it  would  be  candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the 
poem  pleases  oursdves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no 
there  may  not  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated 
to  give  an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readers  will,  I  hope, 
remember,  that  these  Poems  on  various  subjects,  which 
he  reads  at  one  time  and  under  the  influence  of  one  set 
of  feelings,  were  written  at  different  times  and  prompted 
by  very  different  feelings ;  and  therefore  that  (he  sup- 
posed inferiority  of  one  Poem  to  another  may  sometimes 
be  owing  to  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  lie  happens 
to  peruse  it. 

Ifr  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  profusion 
of  double-epithets,  and  a  general  turgidness  1  have 
pruned  the  double-epithets  with  no  sparing  hand ;  and 
used  my  best  efforts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both 
of  thought  and  diction.*    This  latter  fault  Iiowever  had 

'  Wltboai  aay  feellag  of  aaffor,  I  aiay  yet  ba  allowed  to  espre« 
WMBO  drifree  of  earpriM,  tbat  aflor  haTiag  ran  tba  critical  ^aaatlet 
for  a  oanaia  dau  of  feHlta,  wbicb  I  bad.  vis.  a  too  oraato.  aod 
elaborately  poetic  dictioa.  aad  aoibiaff  having  oooie  bafore  tho 
Jodgaicnt-Mal  of  tbe  Raviewrrt  daria^  tbe  long  iaierval.  I  tbooU 
for  at  least  Mvealeeo  jeara,  qaarier  after  qoarier.  baTvlieea  plareJ 
by  ibaa  la  tba  rorcnoat  raah  of  tbe  frotCflUd,  aad  Bade  to  abide 
tba  broat  of  abaae  aad  ridicule  for  foulti  dliecily  oppoaite,  viz. 
bald  aad  proaalc  laoRaace.  aad  aa  affected  ilaiplictty  l>oib  of  nat- 
ter and  naDBer— faaitt  wbicb  aeaaredly  did  aot  eater  iaio  ibe 
cbaraotarefny  eoapssitloaa.^.'filanwy  £4/a,  I,  5i.  Pabllahed  i8i;. 
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insinuated  itself  into  my  Religious  Musings  with  such 
intricacy  of  union,  that  sometimes  I  have  omitted  todis- 
entanijie  the  weed  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 
A  third  and  heavier  accusation  hasheen  brought  against 
me,  that  of  obscurity;  but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  jus- 
tice. An  Author  is  obscure,  when  his  conceptions  are 
dim  and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  unap- 
propriate,  or  involved.  A  poem  that  abounds  in  allu- 
sions, like  the  Bard  of  Gray,  or  one  that  impersonates 
high  and  abstract  truths,  like  Collins's  Ode  on  the  poeti- 
cal character,  claims  not  to  be  popular— but  should  be 
acquitted  of  obscurity.  The  deflciency  is  in  the  Reader. 
But  this  is  a  charge  which  every  poet,  whose  imagina- 
tion is  warm  and  rapid,  must  expect  from  his  contem- 
porariet.  Milton  did  not  escape  it ;  and  it  was  adduced 
with  virulence  against  Gray  and  Collins.  We  now  hear 
no  more  of  it :  not  that  their  poems  are  better  under- 
stood at  present,  than  they  were  at  their  first  publication ; 
but  their  fame  is  esUblished ;  and  a  critic  would  accuse 
himself  of  frigidity  or  inattention,  who  should  profess 
not  to  understand  them.  But  a  living  writer  is  yet  sub 
judicti  and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  conceptions  or  enter 
into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our  pridu  to 
consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring  above  us. 
If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems  the  same  easiness  of 
style  which  he  admires  in  a  drinking-song,  for  him  I  have 
not  written.     InteUigibilia,  non  intettectwn  adfero. 

I  expect  neither  profit  or  general  fame  by  my  writ- 
ings; and  1  consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  re- 
paid without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own 
•  exceeding  great  reward :»  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions; 
it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoymente ;  it  has  en- 
deared solitude:  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wish- 
ing to  discover  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  in  all  that 
meets  and  surrounds  me. 

S.  T.  C. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  my  Love,  sweet  Genevievcl 
In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along : 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve. 
And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives  I 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe. 
When  sinking  low  the  sufferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstreich'd  to  save, 
Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave. 
And  therefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve ! 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  AUTUMNAL   MOON. 

BIiLD  Splendour  of  the  various-vested  Night! 
Mother  of  wildly-working  visions!  hail ! 
1  watch  thy  gliding,  while  with  watery  light 
Thy  weak  eye  glimmen  through  a  fleecy  veil; 


And  when  thou  lovest  thy  pale  orb  to  shroud 
Behind  the  gathered  blackness  lost  on  high; 
And  when  thou  dartest  from  the  wind-rent  cloud 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  the  awaken 'd  sky. 
Ah  such  IS  Hope!  as  changeful  and  as  fair! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  sight; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon-wing'd  Despair : 
But  soon  emerging  in  her  radiant  might, 
She  o'er  the  sorrow-clouded  breast  of  Care 
Sails,  like  a  meteor  kindling  in  its  flight. 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

On  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but 't  was  some  faery  place) 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread, 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 

A  sister  and  a  brother ! 

This  far  outstript  the  other ; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face. 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  behind :' 

For  he,  alas !  is  blind ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  passed, 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or  last. 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CHATTERTON. 

0  WNAT  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 
Babes,  Children,  Youths  and  Men, 

Night  following  night  for  threescore  years  and  ten ! 
But  doubly  strange,  where  life  is  but  a  breath 
To  sigh  and  pant  with,  up  Want's  rugged  steep. 

Away,  Grim  Phantom !  Seorpion  King,  away ! 

Reserve  thy  terrors  and  thy  stings  display 

For  coward  Wealth  and  Guilt  in  robes  of  state! 

Lo !  by  the  grave  I  stand  of  one,  for  whom 

A  procligal  Nature  and  a  niggard  Doom 

{That  all  bestowing,  this  withholding  all) 

Made  each  chance  knell  from  distant  spire  or  dome 

Sound  like  a  seeking  Mother's  anxious  call. 

Return,  poor  Child !  Home,  weary  Truant  home ! 

Thee,  Chatterton !  these  unblest  stones  protect 
From  want,  and  the  bleek  freesings  of  neglect. 
Too  long  before  the  vexing  Storm-blast  driven    . 
Here  hast  thou  found  repose !  beneath  tliis  sod ! 
Thou !  O  vain  word !  thou  dwell'st  not  with  the  clod ! 
Amid  the  shining  Host  of  the  Forgiven 
Thou  at  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  thy  God 
The  triumplf  of  redeeming  Love  dost  hymn 
(Believe  it,  O  my  soul !)  to  harps  of  Seraphim. 

Yet  oft,  perforce  Ct  is  suffering  Nature's  call), 

1  weep,  that  heaven-born  Genius  so  shall  fall ; 
And  oft,  in  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 
Averted  shudders  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 

Now  groans  my  sickeniug  heart,  as  still  I  view 

Thy  corse  of  Wvid  hue ; 
Now  indignation  checks  the  feeble  sigh. 
Or  flashes  through  the  tear  that  glistens  in  mine  eye ! 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 
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k  ihb  the  laod  of  •ODg-enoobled  line  7 
b  ibis  the  land,  where  Geniiu  ne'er  in  vaio 

Pour  d  fbrih  his  lofty  strain  7 
Ah  one!  yet  Speoser,  gentlest  bard  divine, 
Beneath  chill  Disappointment's  shade 
His  ^raary  limbs  in  lonely  anguish  laid. 

And  o'er  her  darling  dead 

Pity  hopeless  hung  her  head. 
While  •  mid  the  pelting  of  that  merciless  storm,  > 
Sunk  to  the  cold  earth  Otway's  famish'd  form ! 

Sobtime  of  thought,  and  confident  of  fame. 
From  vales  where  Avon  winds,  the  Minstrel*  came. 

Ught-faearted  youth!  aye,  as  he  hastes  along,. 

He  meditates  the  future  song. 
How  danndess  iElla  fra/d  the  Dacyan  foe; 

And  while  the  numbers  flowing  strong 

In  eddies  whirl,  in  surges  throng, 
Exulting  in  the  spirits'  genial  throe 
In  tides  of  power  his  life-blood  seems  to  flow. 

And  now  his  cheeks  with  deeper  ardors  flame. 
His  eyes  have  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
More  than  the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
A  holier  iriamph  and  a  sterner  aim ! 
Wings  grow  within  him ;  and  he  soars  above 
Or  Bard's,  or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  Sufferer  health. 
He  hears  the  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  praise ; 
To  scenes  of  bliss  transmutes  his  fancied  wealth, 
And  young  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days. 
On  many  a  vraste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise, 
Gives  the  blue  sky  to  many  a  prisonci's  eyes; 
And  now  in  wrath  he  grasps  the  patriot  steel. 
And  her  own  iron  rod  he  makes  Oppression  feel. 

Sweet  Flowei*  of  Hope !  free  Nature's  genial  child ! 
That  didsl  so  Hit  di^lose  thy  early  bloom, 
Filling  the  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfume! 
For  thee  in  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smiled; 
From  the  hard  world  brief  respite  could  they  vrin— > 
The  frost  nipp'd  sharp  without,  the  canker  prey'd  within ! 
Ah !  where  are  fled  the  charms  of  vernal  Grace, 
And  Joy^s  wild  gleams  that  lightened  o'er  thy  face? 
Tooth  of  tumultuous  soul,  and  haggard  eye ! 
Thy  wasted  form,  thy  hurried  steps  1  view, 
(ta  thy  wan  forehead  starts  the  lethal  dew. 
And  oh !  the  angmsb-  of  that  shuddering  sigh ! 

Soeh  were  the  struggles  of  the  gloomy  hour. 

When  Care,  of  withered  brow. 
Prepared  the  poison's  death-cold  power : 
Already  to  thy  lips  was  raised  the  bowl. 
When  near  thee  stood  Affection  meek 
(Her  bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek). 
Thy  sullen  gase  she  bade  tliee  roll 
On  scenes  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
Thy  native  coishe  flash'd  upon  thy  view, 
Tly  native  cot,  where  still,  at  close  of  day. 
Peace  smiling  sate,  and  listen'd  to  thy  layi 
Thy  Sister's  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 
And  mark  thy  Mother's  thrilling  tear; 

See,  see  her  breast's  convulsive  throe. 
Her  silent  agony  of  woe ! 
Ah!  dash  the  poison'd  chalice  from  thy  hand! 

■  Avoa,  a  rivw  mm  BrUurf ;  iIm  birtb-pbes  ofChftUsrtoD. 


And  thou  hadst  dash'd  it,  at  her  soft  command. 
But  that  Despair  and  Indignation  rose. 
And  told  again  the  story  of  thy  woes; 
Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unfeeling  heart; 
The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bom  mind ; 
Told  every  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must  smart, 
N^lect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combined ! 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  friend  of  pain 
Roll  the  black  tide  of  Death  through  every  freezing  vein ! 

Ye  woods !  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steep, 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep ! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypress  wreath  to  weave 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  eve. 
Here,  far  from  men,  amid  thb  pathless  grove, 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove. 
Like  star-beam  on  the  slow  sequestei'd  tide 
Lone-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide. 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour, 
When  most  the  big  soul  feeU  the  mastering  power, 
These  wilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er, 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-gulls  soar, 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  along. 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  song: 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt — and  gase  upon  the  waves  below. 

Poor  Chatterton !  h€  sorrows  for  thy  fate 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  too  late. 

Poor  Chatterton !  farewell !  of  darkest  hues 

Thb  chaplet  cast  1  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 

But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse, 

Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom: 

For  oh !  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Foliys  wing, 

Have  blacken'd  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring; 

And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced  with  viewless  dart 

The  last  pale  Hope  that  shivered  at  my  heart! 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts !  no  more  my  soul  shall  dwell 
On  joys  that  were!  No  more  endure  to  weigh 
The  shame  and  angubh  of  the  evil  day, 
Wisely  forgetful!  O'er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell, 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray ; 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wisard  Passions  weave  a  holy  spell ! 

O  Chatterton!  that  thou  wert  yet  alive ! 
Sure  thou  wonldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gaio, 
And  love,  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  throng. 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  song! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy 
All  deftly  mask'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies!  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood ! 
Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream. 
Where  Susquehannah  pours  hb  untamed  stream ; 
And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-frowning  side 
Waves  o'er  tlie  murmuFs  of  his  calmer  tide, 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee, 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minstrelsy! 
And  there,  soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind. 
Muse  on  the  sore  ilb  I  had  left  behind. 
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COLERIDGE'S   POETICAL  WORKS. 


SONGS  OF  THE  PIXIES. 


Tba  Ptzlat,  in  the  rapentltloB  of  Deronsblrt,  ti*  •  nee-of  b^ittgt 
tDTltlblr  •■•li.  rad  harnlau  or  frieodiy  to  ■•■.  At  •  •■•11 
di»uno0  froB  •  rlllcfe  Id  that  conaiy,  half  way  ap  a  wood-^orered 
hill,  ii  aa  esflavailon  oallad  the  Pix\t*'  Parioar.  Tba  rooit  of  old 
iroetfoin  iu  oaillns;  aod  oa  It4  •Ida*  are  lannaMrabld  cjrpbvn, 
anoDQ  which  ihe  antbor  diMoverwi  bU  own  cypher  and  ihoM  of 
hli  broihdn,  cm  by  the  hand  of  iheir  cMldhood.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  flows  the  riTer  Otier. 

To  ihii  place  the  Auihor  ooadncted  a  perty  of  yoang  Ladiet, 
deriag  the  Sammer  nonib*  of  the  year  1793;  one  of  nhon,  of 
•tainra  elegantly  tniall,  and  of  ooaplexion  ooioarlett  yet  dear,  wm 
proclalntid  the  Faory  Qnoen.  On  which  ooeasion  tlie  foUowinff 
Irrafalnr  Ode  wm  written. 


I. 

Whom  the  unUogbt  Shepherds  call 

Pixies  in  their  madrigal. 
Fancy's  children^  here  we  dwdl: 

Welcome,  Ladies!  to  our  cell. 
Here  the  wreo  of  softest  note 

Builds  its  nest  and  warhles  wdl; 
Bere  the  blackbird  strains  his  throat; 

Welcome,  Ladies!  to  our  oell. 

IL 
When  Aides  the  moon  ail  shadowy-pale 
And  scuds  the  cloud  before  the  gale. 
Ere  Mom  with  living  gems  bedight 
Purples  the  East  with  streaky  light. 
We  sip  the  furze-flower^s  fragrant  dews, 
Clad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues: 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam 
Soothed  by  the  distant-tinkling  team, 
While  lusty  Laliour  scouting  sorrow 
Bids  the  Dame  a  glad  good-morrow. 
Who  jogs  the  accusiom'd  road  along, 
And  paces  cheery  to  her  cheering  song. 

in. 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 
We  scorch  amid  the  blaze  of  day, 
When  Noontide's  fiery-tressed  minion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  heat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat 
O^ercanopied  by  huge  roois  intertwined 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age: 
Round  them  their  mantle  green  tlie  ivies  bind. 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pale, 
Fann'd  by  the  un frequent  gale. 
We  shield  us  horn  the  Tyrant's  nud-<lay  rage. 

IV. 
Thither,  while  the  murmuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  hum  their  drowsy  song, 
>        By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 

A  youthful  Bard,  ■  unknown  to  Fame,* 
Wooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Tliought, 
And  heares  the  gentle  misery  of  a  sigb, 
Gaxing  with  tearful  eye, 
As  roiuid  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Many  a  rudely  sculpUired  name 
To  pensive  Memory  dear  I 
Weaving  gay  dreams  of  sanny-linctured  hue 
We  ^ance  before  bis  view: 


O'er  hb  hnsh'd  sottl  oar  soothing  witcheries  shed. 
And  twine  our  faery  garianda  ronnd  hit  head. 

V. 

When  Evening's  dusky  ear. 

Crown 'd  with  her  dewy  star, 
Steals  o*er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  flight. 

On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 

We  tremble  to  the  breeze. 
Veiled  from  the  grosser  ken  of  mortal  sight. 

Or,  haply,  at  the  visionary  hour, 
Along  our  wildly-bower'd  sequester  d  walk, 
We  listen  to  the  enamoiir'd  rustic's  talk ; 
Heave  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  breast, 
Where  young-eyed  Loves  have  built  their  turtle  nest; 

Or  guide  of  soitl-subduing  power 
The  electric  flash,  that  from  the  melting  eye 
Darts  the  fond  question  and  the  soft  reply. 

vr. 

Or  through  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  our  faery  feet  in  gimesome  prank; 
Or,  silent-sandal'd,  pay  our  defter  court 
Circling  the  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
Where  wearied  with  his  flower-caressing  sport. 
Supine  he  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  gleam 
By  lonely  Otter's  sleep-persuading  stream; 
Or  where  his  wave  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  channel  froth  along; 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  smoothed  to  rest. 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  his  breasc 

VH. 

Hence  thou  lingerer.  Light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Night. 
Mother  of  wildly-working  dreams!  we  view 
The  sombre  hours,  that  round  thee  stand 
With  down-cast  eyes  (a  duteons  band)  I 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heavy  dew. 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne ! 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  own. 
When  round  thy  raven  brow 
Heaven*s  lueent  roses  glow. 
And  clouds  in  watery  colours  drest. 
Float  in  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest: 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  softer  day, 
Mellowing  the  woodN  beneath  its  pensive  b^m: 
For  'mid  the  quivering  light 't  is  ours  to  play, 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  stream. 

vni. 

Welcome,  Ladies!  to  the  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dwell : 
But  thou,  sweet  Nymph !  proclaim'd  onr  Faery  Qaeen, 
With  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presence  shall  we  greet? 
For  lo!  attendant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  artless  stole, 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  soul, 
With  Honour's  softer  mien ; 
Mirth  of  the  loosely-flowing  hair, 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloquently  fair. 

Whose  tearful  cheeks  are  lovely  to  the  view, 
As  snow-drop  wet  with  dew. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


IX. 

UDboastfhl  Maid !  tlioa^b  now  the  Lily  pale 

Train|>areDt  grace  thy  beauties  meek; 
Tel  ere  again  along  the  empurpling  vale. 
The  purpling  Tale  and  el6n-haunled  grofe, 
Toong  Zephyr  hia  fresh  flowers  proFutely  throws. 

We  II  tinge  with  liTelier  hues  thy  cheek; 
And,  haply,  from  the  necur^breaihing  Rose 
Cstnct  a  Blush  for  Lore  I 


THE  RAVEN, 

A  CHBISTXAS  TALC,  TOLD  BT  A  SCHOOL-BOT  TO  BIS 
LITTLB  BBOTHBR8   AND  SISTBBS. 

UjiDBaRBATa  a  huge  oak  tree 
There  waa,  of  swine,  a  huge  company. 
That  granted  as  tliey  crunch'd  the  mast: 
For  that  was  ripe,  and  fell  full  fast. 
Then  they  trotted  away,  for  the  wind  grew  high : 
One  acorn  they  left,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 
Next  came  a  raven,  that  liked  not  such  folly : 
He  belong'd,  they  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 
Blacker  was  he  tlian  blackest  jet. 
Flew  low  in  the  rain,  and  his  fiealhers  not  wet 
He  pick'd  up  the  acorn  and  buried  it  straight 
By  the  side  of  a  river  lioth  deep  and  great. 
Where  then  did  the  Raven  goT 
He  went  high  and  low, 
Over  hill,  over  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  go. 
Many  Autumns,  many  Springs 
Travell'd  he  with  wandering  wings : 
Many  Summers,  many  Winters— 
I  can't  tell  half  his  adventures. 

At  length  he  came  back,  and  with  him  a  fihe, 

Aod  the  acorn  was  grown  to  a  tall  oak  tree- 

They  built  tliem  a  nest  in  the  topmost  bough, 

Aod  young  ones  tliey  had,  and  were  happy  enow. 

Bat  sooo  came  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise, 

Uift  brow,  like  a  pent-house,  hung  over  his  eyes. 

He  *d  an  axe  in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 

But  with  many  a  hem !  and  a  sturdy  stroke. 

At  length  he  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's  own  oak. 

His  young  ones  were  kilFd ;  for  they  could  not  depart. 

And  tlwir  mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  boughs  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever; 
And  they  floated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river. 
They  saw^d  it  in  pbnks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip, 
Aod  with  this  tree  and  others  they  made  a  good  ship. 
The  ship  it  was  launch'd;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
Such  a  storm  there  did  rise  as  no  sliip  could  withstand. 
It  bulged  on  a  rock,  and  the  waves  rush'd  in  fast : 
The  old  Raven  6ew  round  and  round,  and  caVd  to  the 
blast. 

He  heard  the  hut  shriek  of  the  perishing  souls —  ' 
See !  see !  o'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls  I 

Right  glad  was  the  Raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet, 
And  Death  riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet, 
Aod  he  thaak'd  him  again  and  again  for  this  treat: 

They  bad  taken  his  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet ! 


ABSENCE. 

A  PAREWBLL  ODE  ON  QUITTINO  SCHOOL  FOB  JBSOS 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Wbibb  graced  with  many  a  classic  spoil 
Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along, 
I  baste  to  urge  the  learned  toil 
That  sternly  chides  my  love-lorn  song : 
Ah  me !  too  mindful  of  the  days 
Illumed  hy  Passion's  orient  rays, 
When  Peace,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Healtli 
Enrich'd  me  with  the  best  of  wealth. 

Ah  fair  delights!  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadows  fly! 
Ah  Flowers!  which  Joy  from  Eden  stole 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by ! — 
But  cease,  fond  heart!  this  bootless  moan  : 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  by  Absence  crown'd. 
And  scatter  livelier  roses  round. 

The  Sun  who  ne'er  remits  his  fires 
On  heedless  eyes  may  pour  the  day : 
The  Hoou,  that  ofi  from  heaven  retires. 
Endears  her  renovated  ray. 
What  though  she  leaves  the  sky  unblest 
To  mourn  awhile  in  murky  vest? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light, 
We  Uess  the  wanderer  of  the  night. 


LINES  ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  THOU,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing !  No  more 
Those  thin  white  flakes,  those  purple  clouds  explore! 
Nor  there  with  happy  spiriu  speed  thy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber-glowing  floods  of  light; 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  the  day. 

With  western  peasants  hail  tlie  morning  ray ! 

Ah  !  rather  bid  the  perish'd  pleasnres  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wiiMry  de«ert  fltUg 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  the  dewy  locks  of  Spring, 

\^  hen  blu&hing,  like  a  bride,  from  Hope's  trim  bower 

She  leapt,  awakcn'd  hy  the  pattering  shower. 

Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 

Aid,  lovely  Sorceress!  aid  thy  poet's  dreaml 

With  faery  wand  O  bid  the  Maid  arise, 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes; 

As  erst  when  from  the  Muses'  calm  abode 

1  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  unbestow'd; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow, 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  relum'd  my  vow, 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart, 
And  every  nerve  coofess'd  th'  electric  dart. 

0  dear  deceit !  I  sec  the  Maiden  rise. 

Chaste  Joyance  danciug  in  her  bright-blue  eyes! 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat, 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatters  the  wild  note, 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  tlie  accustom'd  lawn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  mid  the  gleam  of  dawn. 
When  the  bent  flower  beneath  the  night-dew  vicc[^i 
And  on  the  lake  the  silver  lustre  iLeepe, 
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Amid  the  paly  radiance  soft  and  sad, 
She  meets  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beams  clad. 
With  her  along  the  streamlet's  brink  1  roTc; 
With  her  I  list  the  warblings  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  wind  her  voice  to  float, 
Lone-whispering  Pity  in  each  soothing  note  I 

Spirits  of  Love !  ye  heard  her  name !  obey 
The  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there. 
Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  trees. 
Or  with  fond  languishment  around  my  fair 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair; 
O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way, 
Like  far-off  music,  voyaging  the  brecxe ! 

Spirits!  to  you  the  infant  Bfaid  was  given, 
Form'd  by  the  wonderous  alchemy  of  heaven  I 
No  fairer  maid  does  Love's  wide  empire  know, 
No  fairer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye; 
Love  lights  her  smile — in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
Uls  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  li|>s. 
She  speaks !  and  hark  that  passion-warbled  song — 
Still,  Fancy!  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prolong. 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  falls 
Shall  wake  the  sof  ten'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  halls ! 

O  (have  I  sigh'd)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod, 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god! 
A  flower-entangled  arbour  1  would  seem 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam: 
Or  bloom  a  Myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brow». 
When  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale. 
To  fan  my  love  1  'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Mourn  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest. 
And  flutter  my  faint  pinions  on  her  breast! 
On  Seraph  wing  I  'd  float  a  Dream  by  night. 
To  soothe  my  Ijove  with  shadows  of  delight  :— 
Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes! 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  frame- 
Had  bask'd  beneath  the  Sun's  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air. 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glare- 
Aghast  he  scours  before  the  tempest's  sweep. 
And  sad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep  :— 
So  tossed  by  storms  along  Life's  wildering  way, 
Mine  eye  reverted  views  that  cloudless  day, 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nursed  the  Infant  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  flelds  thy  current  meek ! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  first  young  Poesy 
Stared  wMdIy-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiet's  cheek, 
As  water-lilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream! 
Dear  native  haunte!  where  Virtue  stilt  is  gay, 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  mellow'd  ray, 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thornless  Roses  wears, 
Where  soften'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  her  tears ; 


And  Memory,  with  a  Vestal's  chaste  employ. 
Unceasing  feeds  the  lambent  flame  of  joy ! 
No  more  your  sky-larks  melting  from  the  sight 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned'  heart-string  with  ddight— 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleasures  sweet 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  seat. 
Yet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  between ! 
Yet  sweet  to  Fancy's  ear  the  warbled  song. 
That  soars  on  Morning's  wing  your  vales  among. 

Scenes  of  my  Hope!  the  aching  eye  ye  leave. 
Like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  eve! 
Tearful  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaie 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wi&tful  gaxc. 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  de(>per  tint  impend, 
Till  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night  descend. 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  pluck'd,  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue; 
All  purple  glow'd  hu  cheek,  beneath. 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  softly  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest ; 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flower. 
On  spotless  Sara's  breast. 

But  when  unweeting  of  tha  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet. 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile. 
And  stamp'd  his  faery  feet. 

Ah !  soon  the  soul-entrancing  s^ht 
Subdued  the  impatient  boy  i 
He  gazed!  he  thriil'd  with  deep  delight! 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 

•  And  0!a  he  cried — •  Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  this  Throne  endear ! 
Some  other  Love  let  Venus  find — 
I  '11  fix  my  empire  here.» 


THE  KISS. 

OicK  kiss,  dear  Maid!  I  said  and  sigh'd- 
Your  scorn  the  little  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  blissT 
Can  danger  lurk  within  a  kiss? 

Yon  viewless  Wanderer  of  the  vale, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  close 
Inhales  the  sweetness  of  the  Rose, 
And  hovers  o'er  the  uninjured  bloom 
Sighing  back  the  soft  perfume. 
Vigour  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breathing  kisses  fling ; 
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And  He  the  glitter  of  the  Dew 
Scattera  on  the  Rose's  hue. 
Bashful,  lo  !  she  bends  her  head. 
And  darts  a  blush  of  deeper  red! 

Too  well  those  lovely  lips  disclose 
The  triumphs  of  the  openiag  Rose; 
O  fair!  O  graceful!  bid  Uiem  prove 
As  passive  to  the  breath  of  Love. 
In  tender  accents,  faint  and  low, 
Well-pleased  I  hear  the  whispered  «No!* 
The  whispered  «  No> — how  little  meant! 
Sweet  falsehood  tliat  endears  consent ! 
For  on  those  lovely  lips  the  while 
Dawns  the  soft  relenting  smile, 
And  tempts  with  feigned  dissuasion  coy 
The^nde  violoice  of  Joy. 

TO  A  YOUNG  ASS. 

ITS  MOTHBE  SEllfO  TETHBEED  NSAlt  IT. 

PooB  Uttle  fbal  of  an  oppressed  racel 

I  love  the  languid  patience  of  thy  face : 

And  oft  vrith  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 

And  clap  thy  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 

But  what  thy  dulled  spirits  hath  dismay'd. 

That  never  thou  dost  sport  along  the  glade? 

And  (most  unlike  the  nature  of  tilings  young) 

That  earthward  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hung? 

Do  thy  prophetic  fears  anticipate, 

Meek  Child  of  Misery!  thy  future  fate? 

The  starring  meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 

«  Which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  7i» 

Or  is  thy  sad  heart  thrill'd  with  filial  pain 

To  see  thy  wretched  mother's  shorten'd  chain  ? 

And  truly,  very  piteous  is  her  lot — 

Chain'd  to  a  log  within  a  narrow  spot 

Where  the  dose-eaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 

While  sweet  around  her  waves  the  tempting  green ! 

Pbor  Ass !  thy  master  should  have  ?earnt  to  show 
Pity — heal  taught  by  fellowship  of  woe! 
for  much  1  fear  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 
lialf  famish'd  in  a  land  of  luxury ! 
How  askingly  its  footsteps  hither  bend? 
It  seems  to  say,  «  And  have  I  then  one  friend  ?» 
laoocent  Foal !  thou  poor  despised  forlorn ! 
1  hail  thee  brother-^pite  of  the  fool's  scorn! 
And  fain  would  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 
Of  peace  and  mild  equality  to  dwell, 
W^bcre  Toil  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  Bride, 
And  Lani^hter  tickle  Plenty's  rihie&s  side! 
How  thou  wouldst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 
Aad  frisk  about,  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay! 
Yea !  and  more  musically  sweet  to  me 
Thy  dissonant  harsh  bray  of  joy  would  be, 
T*itan  warbled  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 
\  The  aching  of  pale  fashion's  vacant  breast! 


DOMESTIC  PEACE. 

TxLf.  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestic  Peace  be  found? 
Halcyon  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearful  wings  she  flies. 


From  the  porap  of  scepter'd  state. 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  She  dwe!ls 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honour's  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  boaomrspring  of  joy. 


THE  SIGH. 

Whin  Youth  his  faery  reign  began 
Ere  sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled. 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smiled; 
Then  Mary!  *roid  my  lightsome  glee 
1  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  for  thee. 

And  when,  along  the  waves  of  woe, 
9fly  harassed  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen, 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwreck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea 
I  heaved  an  anguish'd  Sigh  for  thee ! 

But  soon  reflection's  power  imprest 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast ; 
And  sickly  hope  with  waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die: 
I  yielded  to  the  stern  decree, 
Tet  heaved  a  languid  Sigh  for  thee! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  native  home, 
I  fain  would  soothe  the  sense  of  Care 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  that  were! 
Thy  Image  may  not  banish'd  be — 
Still,  Mary!  still  I  sigh  for  thee. 
Junef  I7g4> 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Erb  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  witli  friendly  care ; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 


LINES  WRllTEN  AT  THE  KING'S  ARMS,  ROSS. 

FORMERLY  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  «  MAN  OF  ROSS.» 

Richer  than  miser  o'er  his  countless  hoards. 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  king-polluted  lords. 

Here  dwelt  the  Man  of  Ross!  O  Traveller,  hear! 

Departed  merit  claims  a  reverent  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health. 

With  generous  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wealth; 

He  hears  the  widow's  heaven-breathed  prayer  of  praise, 

He  mark'd  the  slielier'd  orphan's  tearful  gaae, 

Or  where  tl»e  sorrow-^hrivcH'd  captive  lay. 

Pours  the  hrighi  blaze  of  Freedom's  noon-tide  ray. 

Beneath  this  roof  if  thy  cheer  d  moments  pass, 

Fill  to  the  good  man's  name  one  grateful  glass  : 
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To  higher  xest  shall  Memory  wake  thy  soul, 
And  Virtue  mingle  in  the  ennobled  bowl. 
But  if,  like  me,  through  life's  distressful  scene 
Lonely  and  sad  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been ; 
And  if  thy  breast  with  heart-sick  anguish  fraught. 
Thou  journeyest  onward  tempcst^toss'd  in  thought ; 
Here  cheat  thy  cares!  in  generous  visions  melt. 
And  dream  of  goodness,  thou  hast  oever  fdtl 


UNES  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A  VILLAGE. 

Onci  more,  sweet  Stream  1  with  slow  foot  wandering 

near, 
I  bless  thy  milky  waters  cold  and  clear. 
Escaped  the  flashing  of  the  noontide  hours 
With  one  fresh  garland  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  thy  sephyr-haunted  brink  I  turn) 
My  languid  hand  fthall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove  with  murmur  rude 
Thou  soothest  the  sad  wood-nymph.  Solitude; 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well, 
The  Hermit-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell! 
Pride  of  the  Vale !  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scatter'd  cots  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  thy  friendly  banks 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pranks. 
Released  from  school,  their  little  hearts  at  rest, 
Launch  paper  navies  on  thy  waveless  breast. 
The  rustic  here  at  eve  with  pensive  look 
Whistling  lorn  ditties  leans  upon  his  crooki 
Or,  starting,  pauses  with  hope-mingled  dread 
To  list  the  much«loved  maid's  accustom'd  tread  : 
She,  vainly  mindful  of  her  dame's  command, 
Loiters,  the  long-fiU'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
Unboastful  Stream!  thy  fount  with  pebbled  falls 
The  faded  form  of  past  delight  recalls. 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  arose, 
And  all  was  joy ;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  transient  gloom  upon  my  soul  imprest. 
Like  passing  clouds  impictured  on  thy  breast. 
Life's  curreut  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon, 
Or  silvery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  Moon  : 
Ah !  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among. 
Or  o'er  the  rough  rock  bursts  and  foams  along ! 


UNES  ON  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  DIED  OF  A  FREKZT  FByCR  INDUCED  BT  CALUM- 

IflODS  REPORTS. 

Edmund  !  thy  grave  with  aching  eye  I  scan, 

And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast — Mau ! 

'T  is  tempest  ail  or  gloom  :  in  early  youth, 

IF  gifted  with  the  Ithuriel  lance  of  Truth, 

We  force  to  start  amid  her  feign'd  caress 

Vice,  siren-hag !  in  native  ugliness ; 

A  brother^s  fate  will  haply  rouse  the  tear. 

And  on  we  go  in  heaviness  and  fear! 

But  if  our  fond  hearts  call  to  Pleasure's  bower 

Some  pigmy  Folly  in  a  careless  hour. 

The  faithless  guest  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  ground 

And  mingled  Forms  of  Misery  rise  around  : 

Heart-fretting  Fear,  with  pallid  look  aghast,  . 

That  courts  the  future  woe  to  hide  the  past; 


Remorse,  the  poison'd  arrow  in  his  side, 

And  loud  lewd  Mirth,  to  Anguish  close  allied : 

Till  Frenxy,  fieroe^^yed  child  of  moping  pain, 

Darts  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  the  ^rain. 

Rest,  injured  shade!  Shall  Slander  squatting  near 

Spit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  ear? 

'T  was  thine  to  feel  the  sympathetic  glow 

III  Merit's  joy,  and  Poverty's  meek  woe; 

Thine  all  that  cheer  the  moment  as  it  flies, 

The  toneless  Cares,  and  smiling  Courtesies. 

Nursed  in  thy  heart  the  firmer  Virtues  grew. 

And  in  thy  heart  they  withered!  Such  chill  dew 

Wan  Indolence  on  each  young  blossom  shed; 

And  Vanity  her  filmy  net-work  spread. 

With  eye  that  roU'd  around  in  asking  gaze, 

And  tongue  that  traffick'd  in  the  trade  of  praise. 

Thy  follies  such  !  the  hard  world  mark'd  them  well ! 

Were  they  more  wise,  the  proud  who  never  fell? 

Rest,  injured  shade!  the  poor  man's  grateful  prayer 

On  heaven-ward  wing  thy  wounded  soul  sluill  bear. 

As  oft  at  twilight  gloom  thy  grave  I  pass. 

And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  grass. 

With  introverted  eye  1  contemplate 

Similitude  of  soul,  perhaps  of — Fate! 

To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  assign'd 

Euergic  ReaMn  and  a  shaping  mind. 

The  daring  ken  of  Truth,  the  Patriot's  part. 

And  Pity's  sigh,  that  breathes  the  gentle  heart. 

Sloth-jaundiced  all!  and  From  my  graspless  hand 

Drop  Friendship's  precious  pearls,  like  hour-glass  sand. 

I  weep,  yet  stoop  not!  the  faint  anguish  flows, 

A  dreamy  pang  in  Morning's  feverish  doze. 

Is  this  piled  earth  our  being's  passless  mound  7 
Tell  me,  cold  grave!  is  Death  with  poppies  crown'd  ? 
Tired  sentinel!  mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  fain  would  sleep,  though  piilow'd  on  a  clod ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WITH  A  POEM  ON  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  love  to  dwell. 

Ere  yet  I  bade  that  friendly  dome  farewell, 

W'here  first,  beneath  the  echoing  cloisters  pale, 

I  heard  of  guilt  and  wonder'd'at  the  tale! 

Yet  though  the  hours  flew  by  on  careless  wing, 

Full  heavily  of  Sorrow  would  I  sing. 

Aye  as  the  star  of  evening  flung  its  beam 

In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream, 

Biy  soul  amid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 

Mourn'd  witli  the  breeze,  O  Lee  Boo! '  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Where'er  I  wander'd.  Pity  stilt  was  near, 

Breathed  from  tlie  heart  and  glisten'd  in  (be  tear  : 

No  knell  that  toll'd,  but  fiJI'd  my  anxious  eye, 

And  suffering  Nature  wept  that  one  should  die!  * 

Thus  to  sad  sympathies  I  soothed  my  breast. 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  West : 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  with  high  disdain, 
With  giant  fury  burst  her  triple  cliain ! 


^  Lm  Boo,  the  ton  of  Abba  Tbalo,  Prlnos  of  tbe  P«l«ir  IsIaoJ*. 
cane  orer  to  England  with  Capuin  Wll^n,  died  of  ibe  small-pon, 
•nd  h  buried  in  Greenwicb  churcb-ynrd.— See  Kkatb's  Accomiu. 

•  Son  I  bey '■  Retrospect. 
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Fierce  on  her  front  the  blasting  Do^^tar  glow'd; 
Her  banners,  like  «  midnight  meteor,  flow'd; 
Amid  the  yelling  of  the  slorm-rent  skies! 
She  came,  and  scatter'd  battles  from  her  eyes! 
Then  Exulfation  waked  the  patriot  fire 
And  swept  with  wilder  hand  the  Alcaean  lyre  : 
Red  from  the  tyrant's  wound  I  shook  the  lance, 
And  strode  in  joy  the  reeking  plains  of  France ! 

Fallen  is  the  oppressor,  friendless,  ghastly,  low. 
And  my  heart  aches,  though  Mercy  struck  the  blow. 
With  wearied  thought  once  more  I  seek  the  sliade, 
Where  peaceful  Virtue  weaves  the  myrtle  braid. 
And  O!  if  eyes  whose  holy  glances  roll. 
Swift  messengers,  and  eloquent  of  soul; 
If  smiles  more  winning,  and  a  ^ntler  mien 
Than  the  lore-wilder'd  Maniac's  brain  hath  seen 
Shaping  celestial  forms  in  vacant  air. 
If  these  demand  the  empassion'd  poet's  care — 
If  Mirth  and  softened  Sense  and  Wit  refined. 
The  blameless  features  of  a  lovely  mind ; 
Then  haply  shall  my  trembling  hand  assign 
5o  foding  wreath  to  beauty's  saintly  shrine. 
Nor,  Sara !  thou  these  early  flowers  refuse— 
Ke'er  lurk'd  the  snake  beneath  their  simple  hues ; 
5o  purple  bloom  the  child  of  nature  brings 
From  Flattery's  night-shade:  as  he  feels  he  sings. 


SONNET. 


! 


Csataat,  as  iSodiMB  FaadM  ntght  Inspire. 
If  hit  «Mk  harp  at  liniaa,  or  leaaly  lyre, 
He  atrack  with  detaitorj  iaaad,  aad  drew 
'  wflMMd  toaaa  to  Natare  aot  aatrae. 

BOWLU. 


Mr  heart  has  thanked  thee,  Bowles!  for  those  soft  strains 

Wboae  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 

Of  wild-bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring! 

For  hence  not  callous  to  the  moumer^s  pains 

Throogfa  Youth's  gay  prime  and  thorn  less  paths  I  went: 

And  when  the  mightier  Throes  of  mind  began. 

And  droire  me  forth,  a  thought-bewildered  man! 

Their  mild  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 

A  mingled  charm,  snch  as  the  pang  consign'd 

To  slumber,  though  the  big  tear  it  renewed ; 

Bidding  a  strange  mysterious  Pleasure  brood 

Over  the  wary  and  tumultuous  mind, 

As  the  great  Spirit  erst  with  plastic  sweep 

Moved  on  the  darkness  of  the  unformed  deep. 


SONNET. 

As  lale  I  lay  in  slumber's  shadowy  vale. 

With  wetted  cheek  and  in  a  moumer^s  guise, 

I  saw  the  sainted  form  of  Freedom  rise : 

She  spake  I  not  sadder  moans  the  autumnal  gale^- 

•  Great  Son  of  Genius!  sweet  to  me  thy  name, 

Ere  in  an  evil  hour  with  altered  voice 

TImni  badat  Oppression's  hireling  crew  rgoice 

Blasting  with  wisard  spell  my  laurell'd  feme. 

Tet  never,  Borke!  thou  drank'st  Corruption's  bowl ! 

The  stonny  Kty  and  the  cherished  lure 


Of  Pomp,  and  proud  Precipitance  of  soul 
Wilder^d  with  meteor  fires.    Ah  spirit  pure! 
That  error's  mist  had  left  thy  purged  eye  : 
So  might  I  clasp  thee  with  a  mother's  joy!* 


SONNET. 


Tbooob  roused  by  that  dark  Vizir,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  Psibst  o'er  the  ocean  swell; 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell ; 
Calm  in  his  balls  of  brightness  he  shall  dwell! 
For  lo!  Religion  at  his  strong  behest 
Starts  vrith  mild  anger  from  the  Papal  spell. 
And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest. 
Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy ; 
And  Justice  vrakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  wail 
Insulting  aye  the  wrongs  of  patient  Folly: 
And  from  her  dark  retreat  by  Wisdom  won, 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gazing  son  I 


SONNET. 

Whbh  British  Freedom  for  a  happier  land 

Spread  her  broad  wings,  that  flutter'd  with  affright, 

Erskihb!  thy  voice  she  heard,  and  paused  her  flight 

Sublime  of  hope!  For  dreadless  thou  didst  stand 

(Thy  censer  glowing  with  the  hallow'd  flame) 

A  bireless  Priest  before  the  insulted  shrine, 

And  at  her  altar  pour  the  stream  divine 

Of  unmatch'd  eloquence.    Therefore  thy  name 

Her  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 

With  blesungs  heaven-ward  breathed.    And  when  the 

doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  light  shall  shine :  as  sunk,  beneath  the  West, 
Though  the  great  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  gaze, 
Still  burns  wide  Heaven  vrith  his  distended  blaze. 


SONNET. 

It  was  some  Spirit,  Shbeidan  !  that  breathed 

O'er  thy  young  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 

My  soul  hath  mark'd  thee  in  her  shaping  hour. 

Thy  temples  with  Hymmettian  flow'rets  wreathed  : 

And  sweet  thy  voice,  as  when  o'er  Laura's  bier 

Sad  music  trembled  through  Vauclusa's  glade; 

Sweet,  as  at  dawn  the  love-lorn  serenade 

That  wafts  soft  dreams  to  Slumber's  listening  ear. 

Now  patriot  rage  and  indignation  high 

Swell  the  full  tones !   And  now  thine  eye>beams  dance 

Meanings  of  Scorn  and  Wit's  quaint  revelry ! 

Writhes  inly  from  the  bosom-probing  glance 

The  Apostate  by  the  brainless  rout  addred, 

As  erst  that  elder  Fiend  beneath  great  Michael's  sword. 


SONNET. 

O  what  a  loud  and  fearful  shriek  was  there. 
As  though  a  thousand  souls  one  death-groan  potti^d! 
Ah  me!  they  view'd  beneath  a  hireling's  sword 
Fallen  Kosciusko  !  Through  the  burthen 'd  air 


As  pauses  the  tired  Cossack's  barbarous  yell 
Of  triumph)  on  the  chill  and  midnight  ([ale 
Rises  with  frantic  burst  or  sadder  swell 
The  dirge  of  murdered  Hope !  while  Freedom  pale 
Bends  in  such  anguish  o  er  her  destined  bier. 
As  if  from  eldest  time  some  Spirit  meek 
Had  gathered  in  a  mystic  urn  each  tear 
That  erer  on  a  Patriot's  furrow'd  cheek 
Fit  channd  found;  and  she  had  drain'd  the  bowl 
In  the  mere  wilfulness,  and  sick  despair  of  soul ! 


SONNET. 

As  when  far  off  the  warbled  strains  are  heard 

That  soar  on  Homing's  wing  the  vales  among. 

Within  his  cage  the  imprison'd  matin  bird 

Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous  song  : 

He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light, 

No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares, 

Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his  sight; 

His  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's  cares ! 

Thou,  FATrm  I  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 

Life's  better  sun  from  that  long  wintry  night. 

Thus  in  thy  Conniry's  triumphs  shalt  rejoice 

And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  might : 

For  lo!  the  morning  struggles  into  day. 

And  SUrery's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  from  the  ray! 


SONNET. 

Thou  gentle  Look,  that  didst  my  soul  b^uile, 
Why  hast  thou  left  me?  Still  in  some  fond  dream 
Revisit  my  sad  heart,  auspicious  Smile! 
As  falls  on  cloaing  flowers  the  lunar  beam : 
What  time,  in  sickly  mood,  at  parting  day 
I  lay  me  down  and  think  of  happier  years; 
Of  joys,  that  glimmered  in  Hope's  twilight  ray. 
Then  left  me  darkling  in  a  vale  of  tears. 
O  pleasant  days  of  Hope— for  ever  gone ! 
Could  I  recall  you!— But  that  thought  is  vain. 
Availeih  not  Persuasion's  sweetest  tone 
To  lure  the  Oeel-wing'd  travellers  back  again  : 
Yet  fair,  though  fiaiot,  their  images  shall  gieam 
Like  the  bright  rainbow  on  a  willowy  stream. 


SONNET. 

Pali  Roamer  through  tlie  Might !  cliou  poor  Forlorn ! 
Remorse  that  man  on  his  death-bed  possess. 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
Betray'd,  then  cast  thee  forili  to  Want  and  Scorn ! 
The  world  is  pitiless :  the  Chaste  one's  pride. 
Mimic  of  Virtue,  scowls  on  thy  distress : 
Thy  Loves  and  they,  that  envied  thee,  deride  : 
And  Vice  alone  will  shelter  wretchedness! 
O!  I  am  sad  to  think,  that  tliere should  be 
Gold-bosom'd  lewd  ones,  who  endure  to  place 
Foul  offerings  on  the  shrine  of  Misery, 
And  force  from  Famine  the  caress  of  Love; 
May  He  shed  hieaUnf^  on  tlie  sore  disgrace. 
He,  the  greaf  Comforter  that  rules  abov«t 


SONNET. 

Swirr  Mercy!  how  my  rery  heart  has  bled 
To  sec  thee,  poor  Old  Man !  and  thy  grey  hairs 
Hoar  with  the  snowy  blast :  while  no  one  cares 
To  clothe  thy  shrivelled  limbs  and  palsied  head. 
My  Father!  throw  away  thb  tatter'd  vest 
That  mocks  thy  shivering !  take  my  garment — use 
A  young  man's  arm !  I'll  melt  tliese  frozen  dews 
That  hang  from  thy  white  beard  and  numb  thy  breast. 
My  Sara  too  shall  lend  chee,  like  a  Child : 
And  thon  shalt  Calk,  in  our  fire-side's  recess, 
Of  purple  Prtde,  that  scowls  on  Wretchedness. 
He  did  not  so,  the  Galilean  mild. 
Who  met  the  Lazars  tum'd  from  rich  man's  doors, 
And  called  them  Friends,  and  healed  their  noisome 
Sores! 


SONNET. 

Tbou  bleedest,  my  poor  Heart!  and  thy  distress 

Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scornful  smile, 

And  probe  thy  sore  wound  sternly,  though  the  while 

Swoln  be  mine  eye  and  dim  with  heaviness. 

Why  didst  thou  listen  to  Hope's  whisper  bland? 

Or,  listening,  why  forget  the  healing  tale, 

When  Jealousy  with  feverish  fancies  pale 

Jarr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand? 

Faint  was  that  Hope,  and  ray  less ! — Yet  *t  was  fair 

And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  the  hour  of  rest: 

Thou  shouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  most  opprest, 

And  nursed  it  with  an  agony  of  Care, 

Even  as  a  Mother  her  sweet  infant  heir 

That  wan  and  sickly  droops  upon  her  brctist ! 

SONNET. 

TO   THE  AUTHOR  OF  THB    ■ROBBERS." 

Scbillkb!  that  hour  1  would  have  wish'd  to  die. 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famislied  Father's  cry — 
Lest  in  some  after  moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminisli'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  scene! 
Ah  Burd  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  1  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood 
Wandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging  wood! 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood : 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy ! 

UNES 

COMPOSED   WHILB   CUMBIMG   THE  LEFT  ASCBNT    OF 
BROCKLEY  COOUB,  SOMERSETSHIRE,  MAT   1795. 

With  many  a  pause  and  oft-reveried  eye 

1  climb  the  Coomb'a  ascent:  sweet  songsteiv  near 

Warble  in  shade  their  wild-wood  melody : 

Far  off  the  unvarying  Cuckoo  soothes  my  ear. 

Up  scour  tlie  startling  stragglers  of  the  Flock 

That  on  green  plots  o'er  precipices  browze  : 

From  the  forced  fissures  of  the  naked  rock 

The  Yew-tree  bursts  I  Beneath  its  dark  green  bouglis 
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fUid  which  the  May-thorn  hlcnds  its  bloMOBM  white) 
Where  broad  smooth  stones  jut  out  in  mossy  seats, 
I  rest : — and  now  have  gain'd  the  topmost  site. 
Ah !  what  a  iozury  of  landscape  meets 
My  yaie !  Proud  Towen,  and  Cots  more  dear  to  me, 
Elm-shadow'd  Fields,  and  prospect-bounding  Sea! 
Deep  sighs  my  lonely  heart:  I  drop  the  tear: 
Enchanting  spot !  O  wen  my  Sara  here ! 


LINES 

in  THE  MANNBR  OP  SPBMSBR. 

0  Pbacb  !  that  on  a  KHcd  hank  dost  lore 
To  rest  thine  head  beneath  an  Olive  Tree, 

1  would,  that  from  the  pinions  of  thy  Dove 
One  quill  withouten  pain  yplack'd  might  he ! 
For  O!  I  wish  my  Sara's  fVowns  to  flee, 

And  fain  to  her  some  soothing  song  would  write, 
Lesc  she  resent  my  rude  discourtesy, 
Who  Tow'd  to  meet  her  ere  the  morning  light. 
Bat  broke  my  plighted  word— ah!  false  and  recreant 
wight! 

Last  night  as  I  my  weary  head  did  pillow 

With  thoughts  of  ray  dissever 'd  Fair  engross'd, 

Chill  Fancy  draop'd  wreathing  hcrsRif  with  willow, 

As  though  my  breast  entombed  a  pining  ghost. 

«  From  some  blest  conch,  young  Rapture's  bridal  boast, 

Refected  Slumber!  hither  wing  thy  way; 

But  leave  me  with  the  matin  hour,  at  most! 

As  night-closed  Floweret  to  the  orient  ray, 

My  sad  heart  will  expand,  when  I  the  Maid  survey.- 

Bat  Lore,  who  heard  the  silence  of  my  thought, 

Contrived  a  too  succeasfol  wile,  I  ween : 

And  whispered  to  himself,  with  malice  fraught — 

■  Too  long  onr  Slave  the  Damsel's  smiles  hath  seen : 
To-morrow  shall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien!* 

He  spake,  and  ambush'd  lay,  till  on  my  bed 
The  morning  shot  her  dewy  glances  keen, 
When  as  1  'gan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head — 

■  Now,  Bard!  I  *ll  work  thee  woe!»  the  laughing  Elfin 

said. 

Sfeep,  aoflly<^reathing  God !  his  downy  wing 
Was  flattering  now,  as  quickly  to  depart; 
When  twanged  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string. 
With  pathless  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart 
Was  cfaere  some  magic  in  the  Elfin's  dart? 
Or  did  be  strike  my  couch  with  wizard  lance? 
For  straight  to  fair  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
(Ho  fairer  deck'd  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
That  Sleep  enamoured  grew,  nor  moved  from  his  sweet 
trance! 

My  Sara  came,  with  gentlest  look  divine; 

Bright  shone  her  eye,  yet  tender  was  its  beam: 

1  felt  the  preisare  of  her  lip  to  mine! 

Wfavpering  we  went,  and  Love  was  all  our  theme — 

Love  pare  and  spotless,  as  at  first,  I  deem, 

He  sprang  from  Heaven !  Such  joys  with  Sleep  did  'bide, 

That  I  the  living  Image  of  my  Dream 

FoiMliy  fbrgoL    Too  late  I  woke,  and  sigh'd— 

•  O!  how  shall  I  behold  my  Love  at  even-tide !» 


IMITATED  FROM  OSSIAN. 

Thk  stream  with  languid  mtumur  cneps. 

In  Lumin's  ftomery  vale : 
Beneath  the  dew  tlie  Lily  weep^ 

Slow-waving  to  the  gale. 


.  restless  gale  I  ■  it  seems  to  say, 
•  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing ! 
The  honours  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

«  To  morrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Lunun.n 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  along. 

Thus,  faithful  Maiden !  Aou  shaltseek 
The  Youth  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breeze  shall  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power; 

And  dwell,  the  Moon-beam  of  thy  soul, 
In  Slumber's  nightly  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATHOMA. 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 

0  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  the  Sea? 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling. 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  bh»t  of  the  Tree. 
Through  the  high-sounding  halls  of  CathMma 

In  the  steps  of  my  beauty  1  strayed ; 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninaih6ma, 

And  they  blessed  the  white-bosom|d  Maid! 

A  Ghost!  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon-beams  the  Spirit  was  drest — 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  my  rest ! 
But,  disturb'd  by  the  Tempests  commotion, 

Fleet  the  shadowy  forms  of  Delight — 
Ah  cease,  thou  shrill  blast  of  the  Ocean ! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night. 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH. 

Ir,  while  my  passion  I  impart. 
You  deem  my  words  nntme, 

0  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart — 
Feel  how  it  throbs  for /on .' 

Ah  no !  reject  the  thonghtles  daim 

In  pity  to  yonr  Lover ! 
That  thrilling  touch  would  aid  the  flame 

It  wishes  to  discover. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah  cease  thy  tears  and  Sobs,  my  little  Life! 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp'd  Knife : 
Some  safer  Toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye 
And  to  quick  Langhler  chaDg&this  peevish  cry  I 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Poor  Stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Woe, 
Tutoi'd  by  Pain  each  source  of  Pain  to  know ! 
Alike  the  foodfal  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire; 
Alike  the  Good,  the  111  offend  thy  sight. 
And  rouse  the  stormy  sense  of  shrill  affright! 
Untaught,  yet  wise!  'mid  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  clingest  to  thy  Mothers  arms, 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  hearings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Man's  breathing  Miniature!  thou  makest  me  sigh — 
A  Babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased, 
For  trifles  mourning  and  by  trifles  pleased, 
Break  Friendship's  Mirror  with  a  tetchy  blow. 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  Pleasure's  altar  glow ! 

O  ihou  that  reareat  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Seraph  in  my  mortal  frame, 

Thrice  holy  Faith !  whatever  thorns  I  meet 

As  on  I  totter  with  unpractised  feet. 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee. 

Meek  Mane  of  Souls  through  their  long  Infancy ! 


LINES 

WRITTEN  AT  8HURT0N  BARS,  NEAR  BRIUGBWATER, 
SEPTEMBER,  1795,  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  LETTER  FROM 
BRISTOL. 


Good  TOTM  matt  good,  and  bad  vone  thoa  toont  boiiar 
Reosirod  froai  sbMBt  friend  by  way  of  Lotlor. 
For  what  to  awoot  can  laboured  liya  loipart 
Aa  one  rnda  rkyno  warm  from  a  friendly  bean? 

A*oa. 


Not  travels  my  meandering  eye 
The  starry  wildemeM  on  high ; 

Nor  now  with  curious  sight 
I  mark  the  glow-worm,  as  I  pass. 
Move  with  ■  green  radiance*  through  the  grass. 

An  emerald  of  light. 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  wafted  spirit  is  with  yon, 

And  soothes  your  boding  fears : 

1  see  you  all  oppress'd  with  gloom 
Sit  lonely  in  that  cheerless  room — 

Ah  me!  You  are  in  tears! 

Beloved  Woman !  did  you  fly 

Chill'd  Friendship's  dark  disliking  eye. 

Or  Mirth's  untimely  din  7 
With  criiel  weight  these  trifles  press 
A  temper  sore  with  tenderness. 

When  aches  the  void  wiihin. 

But  why  with  sable  wand  unblessed 
Should  Fancy  rouse  within  my  breast 

Dim-visaged  shapes  of  Dread  7 
Untenanting  its  beauteous  clay 
My  Sara's  soul  has>  wing'd  its  way, 

And  hovers  ronnd  my  head ! 

I  felt  it  prompt  the  tender  Dream, 
When  slowly  sank  the  day^s  last  gleam; 


You  roused  each  gentler  sense 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  Blossom's  bloom, 
Meek  Evening  wakes  its  soft  perfume 

With  viewless  influence. 

And  hark,  my  Love!  The  sea-brtese  moans 
Through  yon  reft  house!  O'er  rolling  stones 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep 
The  onward-surging  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep. 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channell'd  Isle' 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile 

Unslated  by  the  blast) 
The  Waichfire,  like  a  sullen  star 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  mast. 

Even  there— beneath  that  light-house  tower- 
In  the  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Ere  Peace  with  Sara  came. 
Time  was,  I  should  have  thought  it  sweet 
To  count  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 

And  watch  the  storm-vex'd  flame. 

And  there  in  black  soul-jaundioed  fit 
A  sad  gloom-pamper  d  Man  to  sit, 

And  listen  to  the  roar : 
When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  deep 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 

Plunged  foaming  on  the  shore. 

Then  by  the  Lightning's  blaze  to  mark 
Some  toiling  tempest-shattered  bark ; 

Her  vain  distress-guns  hear; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  light 
Flash'd  o'er  tlie  blackness  of  the  night— 

To  see  no  Yesael  there  I 

But  Fancy  now  more  gaily'sings ; 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  her  wings. 

As  sky-larks  'mid  the  com. 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  breast : 
The  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  nest 

Nods,  till  returning  morn. 

O  mark  tliose  smiling  tears,  that  swell 
The  open'd  Rose!  From  heaven  they  fell. 

And  with  the  sun-beam  blend. 
BlesiTd  visitations  from  above, 
Such  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

When  stormy  Midnight  howling  round 
Beats  on  our  roof  with  clattering  sound, 

To  me  your  arms  you  '11  stretch : 
Great  God  !  you  'II  say — To  us  so  kind, 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  houseless,  friendless  wretch ! 

The  tears  that  tremble  down  your  cheek, 
Shall  bathe  my  kisses  chaste  and  meek 

*  Tk«  HoloMt,  In  the  Briatol  Chaooel. 
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In  Pity*8  dew  diTine ; 
And  from  your  heart  the  ti|fhs  that  steal 
Shall  make  your  rising  bosom  feel 

Tlie  aBSweriDg  swell  of  nune! 

How  oft,  my  Lore!  with  shapings  sweet 
I  paint  the  moment  vre  shall  meet! 

\^  ith  eager  speed  1  dart — 
I  seise  you  in  the  vacant  air. 
And  fisney,  with  a  Husband's  care 

I  press  you  to  my  heart ! 

*T  is  said,  OB  Summer^s  evening  hour 
Flashes  the  golden>eolour^d  flower 

A  fair  electric  flame : 
And  so  shall  flash  my  love-chai^ged  eye 
When  all  the  hearf  s  big  ecstasy 

Sbools  rapid  through  the  frame ! 


LINES 

TO  A  nilHD  IN  AKSWEB   TO  A  MELAXCHOLT  LETTER. 


Av4T,  those  cloudy  looks,  that  labouring  sigh, 
The  peeviah  ofFspring  of  a  sickly  hour ! 
'Sm  meanly  thus  complain  of  Fortune's  power, 
When  the  blind  Gamester  throws  a  luckless  die. 

Too  setting  Sun  flashes  a  mournful  gleam 
Behind  those  broken  clouds,  his  stormy  train : 
To-ffiormw  shall  the  many-coloured  main 
la  brightness  roll  beneath  his  orient  beam ! 

Wild,  as  the  antomnal  gnst,  the  hand  of  Time 
Flies  o'er  bis  mystic  lyre :  in  shadowy  dance 
I  The  alternate  groups  of  Joy  and  Grief  advance 
I  Responsive  to  his  varying  strains  sublime ! 

'  Bears  on  its  wing  each  hour  a  load  of  Fate; 
The  swain,  who,  luU'd  by  Seine's  mild  murmurs,  led 
His  weary  oxen  to  their  nightly  shed. 
To-day  may  mle  a  tempest-troubled  State. 

Xor  shall  not  Fortune  with  a  vengeful  smile 
Sonrey  the  sanguinary  Despot's  might. 
And  iKtply  hurl  the  Pageant  from  his  height, 
Unwept  io  wander  in  some  savage  isle. 


'  There  shiVring  sad  beneath  the  tempest's  ftrown 
Round  hia  tired  limbs  to  wrap  the  purple  vest ; 
I  And  mixVl  with  nails  and  beads,  an  equal  Jest ! 
I  Barter  for  food,  the  jewels  of  his  crown. 


RELIGIOUS  MUSINGS ; 
A  DESCLTORT  POfiBf, 

WBrmS  ON  THE  CBHISTM AS  EVE  OP  1 794. 

Tau  is  the  time,  when  most  divine  to  hear, 

The  voice  of  Adoration  rouses  me. 

As  vriih  a  Ghemb's  trump :  and  high  upborne. 

Tea,  mingliog  vrith  the  Ghoir,  I  seem  to  view 

The  lisioa  of  die  heavenly  multitude, 

Who  hymn'd  the  song  of  Peace  o'er  Bethlehem's  fields ! 

Tel  ihoa  more  bright  than  all  the  Angel  blaxe. 

That  harbinger d  thy  birth,  Thou,  Han  of  Woes! 


Despised  Galilean !    For  the  Great 

Invisible  (by  symbols  only  seen) 

With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 

Shines  from  the  visage  of  the  oppress'd  good  Man, 

When  heedless  of  himself  the  scourged  Saint 

Mourns  for  the  Oppressor.    Fair  the  vernal  Mead, 

Fair  the  high  Grove,  the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the  Stars; 

True  impress  each  of  their  creating  Sire ! 

Yet  nor  high  Grove,  nor  many-colour^d  Mead, 

Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  Isles, 

Nor  the  starred  Axure,  nor  the  sovran  Sim, 

E'er  with  such  majesty  of  portraiture 

Imaged  the  supreme  beauty  uncreate. 

As  thou,  meek  Saviour !  at  the  fearful  hour 

When  thy  insulted  Anguish  wing'd  the  prayer 

Harp'd  by  Archangels,  when  they  sing  of  Mercy  I 

Which  when  the  Almighty  heard  from  forth  his  Throne 

Diviner  light  fill'd  Heaven  with  ecstasy! 

Heaven's  hymoings  paused :  and  Hell  heryawning  mouth 

Closed  a  brief  moment. 

Lovely  was  the  death 
Of  Him  whose  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
Be  on  the  thought-benighted  sceptic  beam'd 
Manifest  Godhead,  melting  into  day 
What  floating  mists  of  dark  Idolatry 
Broke  and  misshaped  the  Omnipresent  Sire : 
And  first  by  Fear  uncharmed  the  droused  Soul.* 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  *gan  feel 
Dim  recollections :  and  thence  soared  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  believe  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  his  immortal  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  absorb'd :  and  centred  there 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel. 
Till  by  exclusive  Consciousness  of  God 
All  self-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity  :  God  all  in  all! 
We  and  our  Father  one! 

And  bleas'd  are  they, 
Who  in  this  fleshly  Worid,  the  elect  of  Heaven, 
Tlieir  strong  eye  darting  through  the  deeds  of  Men, 
Adore  with  stedfast  un presuming  gaze 
Him  Nature's  Essence,  Mind,  and  Energy! 
And  gazing,  trembling,  patiently  ascend 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  their  Fathei's  Throne 
Lead  gradual — else  nor  glorified  nor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revenge : 
For  they  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 
The  Supreme  Fair  sole  Operant :  in  whose  sight 
All  things  are  pure,  his  strong  controlling  Love 
Alike  from  all  educing  perfect  good. 
Theirs  too  celestial  courage,  inly  armed — 
Dwarfing  Earth's  giant  brood,  what  time  they  muse 
On  their  great  Father,  great  beyond  compare! 
And  marching  onwards  view  high  o'er  their  heads 
His  waving  Banners  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  the  Creator  love,  created  might 

Dread  not :  within  their  tents  no  terrors  walk. 

'  To  tforyrov  <^cv]/9i2X«oiy  c($  7ro>^uv 

Damas.  de  JHysL  ^sypt* 
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For  they  are  holy  things  before  the  Lord, 

Aye  onprofaned,  though  Earth  should  league  with  Hell ; 

God's  Altar  grasping  with  an  eager  hand 

Fear,  the  wild-risaged,  pale,  eye-starting  wretch, 

Sure-refuged  hears  his  hot  pursuing  fiends 

Yell  at  vain  distance.     Soon  refresh'd  from  Heaven, 

He  calms  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart. 

His  countenance  settles ;  a  soft  solemn  bliss 

Swims  in  his  eye — his  swimming  eye  upraised  : 

And  Faith's  whole  armour  glitlers  on  his  limbs ! 

And  thus  transfigured  with  a  dreadless  awe, 

A  solemn  hush  of  soul,  meek  he  beholds 

All  things  of  terrible  seeming :  yea,  unmoved 

Views  e'en  the  immitigable  ministers 

That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days. 

For  kindling  with  intenser  Deity 

From  the  celestial  Mercy-seat  they  come, 

And  at  the  renovating  Wells  of  Love 

Have  fiU'd  their  Vials  with  saluury  Wrath, 

To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 

Than  what  soft  balm  the  weeping  good  man  pours 

Into  the  lone  despoiled  traveller's  wounds! 

Thus  from  the  Elect,  regenerate  through  faith. 

Pass  the  dark  Passions  and  what  thirsty  Cares 

Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards 

Self-centre.     Lo  they  vanish  !  or  acquire 

New  names,  new  features — by  supernal  grace 

Enrobed  with  light,  and  naturaliied  in  Heaven. 

As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  morn 

Through  some  thick  fog  creeps  timorous  with  slow  foot, 

Darkling  he  fixes  on  the  immediate  road 

His  downward  eye :  all  else  of  fairest  kind 

Hid  or  deform'd.     Butlo!  the  bursting  Sun  ! 

Touch'd  by  the  enchantment  of  that  sudden  beam 

Straight  the  black  vapour  melteth,  and  in  globes 

Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 

On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  hangs ! 

Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermingling  rays. 

And  wide  around  the  landscape  streams  with  glory ! 

There  is  one  Mind,  one  omnipresent  Mind, 
Omnific.     His  most  holy  name  is  Love. 
Truth  of  subliming  import  I  with  the  which 
Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  constant  soul, 
He  from  his  small  particular  orbit  flies 
With  blcss'd  outstarting  !  From  Himself  he  flies, 
Stands  in  the  Sun,  and  with  no  partial  gsze 
Views  all  creation ;  and  he  loves  it  all. 
And  blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good ! 
This  is  indeed  to  dwell  with  the  Most  High ! 
Cherubs  and  rapture-trembling  Seraphim 
Can  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 
But  that  we  roam  unconscious,  or  with  hearts 
Unfeeling  of  our  universal  Sire, 
And  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Gain 
Injures  uninjured  (in  her  best-aim'd  blow 
Victorious  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 
Haply  for  this  some  younger  Angel  now 
Looks  down  on  Human  Nature  :  and,  behold  ! 
A  sea  of  blood  bestrew'd  with  wrecks,  where  mad 
Embattling  Interests  on  4!ach  other  rush 
With  unhclm'd  rage! 

'T  is  the  sublime  of  man, 
Our  noontide  Majesty,  to  know  ourselves 


Parts  and  proportions  of  one  wondrous  whole ! 
This  fraternizes  man,  this  constitutes 
Our  charities  and  bearings.     But  't  is  God 
Diffused  through  all,  that  doth  make  all  one  whole ; 
This  the  worst  superstition,  him  except 
Aught  to  desire.  Supreme  Reality ! 
The  plenitude  and  permanence  of  bliss ! 

0  Fiends  of  Superstition  !  not  that  oft 

The  erring  Priest  hath  stain'd  with  brother^s  blood 
Your  grisly  idols,  not  for  this  may  wrath 
Thunder  against  you  from  the  Holy  One  1 
But  o'er  some  plain  that  steameth  to  the  sun. 
Peopled  with  Death ;  or  where  more  hideous  Trade 
Loud-laughing  packs  his  bales  of  human  angnish  : 

1  will  raise  up  a  mourning,  O  ye  Fiends ! 

And  curse  your  spells,  that  film  the  eye  of  Faith, 
Hiding  the  present  God  ;  whose  presence  lost, 
The  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  become 
An  anarchy  of  Spirits!  Toy-bcwitch'd, 
Made  blind  by  lusis,  disherited  of  soul. 
No  common  centre  Man,  no  common  sire 
Knoweth !  A  sordid  solitary  thing, 
'Mid  countless  brethren  with  a  lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  roams. 
Feeling  him;ielf,  his  own  low  Self  the  whole; 
When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  one  self!  Self,  that  no  alien  knows! 
Self,  far  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  can  travel! 
Self,  spreading  still  1  Oblivious  of  its  own, 
Yet  all  of  all  possessing!  This  is  Faith ! 
This  the  Messiah's  destined  victory! 

But  first  offences  needs  must  come !  Even  now* 

(Black  Hell  laughs  horrible — to  hear  the  scoff!) 

Tliee  to  defend,  meek  Galilean  !  Thee 

And  thy  mild  laws  of  love  unutterable. 

Mistrust  and  Enmity  have  burst  the  bands 

Of  social  Peace;  and  listening  Treachery  lurks 

With  pioiis  fraud  to  snare  a  brother's  life; 

And  childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 

Wail  numberless;  and  orphans  weep  for  bread ; 

Thee  to  defend,  dear  Saviour  of  Mankind! 

Thee,  Lamb  of  God!  Thee,  blameless  Prince  of  Peace! 

From  all  sides  rush  the  thirsty  brood  of  W'ar  t 

Austria,  and  that  foul  Woman  of  the  North, 

The  lustful  Murderess  of  her  wedded  Lord ! 

And  he,  connatural  Mind  !  whom  (in  their  songs 

So  bards  of  elder  time  had  haply  feign'd) 

Some  Fury  fondled  in  her  hate  to  man, 

Bidding  her  serpent  hair  in  mazy  surge 

Lick  his  young  face,  and  at  his  mouth  inbreathe 

Horrible  sympathy !  And  leagued  with  these 

Each  petty  German  princeling,  nursed  in  gore ! 

Soul-harden'd  barterers  of  human  blood ! 


'  Jtnosry  aitt,  1794,  ia  the  debaM  on  lh«  Addrou  to  hie  Ua- 
jetty,  on  tba  speech  from  tbe  Tbrone,  the  EnrI  of  Gnildfbrd  Bored 
•n  Amendment  to  the  following  eflect :"  ■  That  tbe  Honee  bo|»cd 
hU  Majeety  wonid  mi'm  the  eerlleet  opportonity  to  oonclnde  a  peace 
with  France,"  etc.    This  motion  was  oppoeed  by  the  Dak*  of  Fort- 
land,  who  ■  conaldered  tbe  war  to  be  merely  gronsded  on  on*  prin- 
ciple—the  preserration  of  the  Christian  Religion.*      Hay  3otli, 
1794,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  moved  a  number  of  Resolatlons.  with  a 
▼lew  to  the  Esiabliabment  of  a  Peace  with  France.    He  wa*  oppoa«d 
(among  others)  by  Lord  Abingdon  in  tbeee  Nmarkabie  wonia :  >  The 
best  road  to  Peace,  my  Lords,  is  War  <  and  War  carried  oa  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  wearataagbt  to  worship  oar  Creator,  name- 
ly, with  all  oar  soalt,  and  with  all  oar  minds,  and  with  all  oar 
hoarts,  and  with  all  onr  strength.* 
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Desth't  priineSUTe-merchAnta !  Scorpion-whips  of  Faie ! 

Nor  least  in  lava^ery  of  holy  leal. 

Apt  for  the  yoke,  the  race  def^eoerate. 

Whom  Britain  erst  had  blush'd  to  call  her  mds! 

Thee  to  defend  the  Moloch  Priest  prefers 

The  prayer  of  hate,  and  bellows  lo  the  herd 

That  Deity,  Accomplice  Deity 

In  the  fierce  jealousy  of  waken'd  wrath 
I  WLU  go  forth  with  our  armies  and  our  fleets, 
I  To  scatter  the  red  ruin  on  their  foes? 

O  blasphemy !  to  mingle  fiendish  deeds 

With  bleasedncsbl 


Lord  of  unsleq>ing  Love,* 
From  everiasting  Thou  I  We  nhall  not  die. 
These,  eren  these,  in  mercy  didst  thou  form, 
'  Teachers  of  Good  through  Eril,  by  brief  wrong 
I  Making  Truth  lorely,  and  her  future  might 
ic  o'er  the  fix'd  nntremhling  heart. 


I 


In  the  primeral  age  a  dateless  while 
The  Tacani  Shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock. 
Pitching  his  tent  where'er  the  green  grass  waved. 
Bat  soon  Imagination  conjured  up 
An  host  of  new  desires :  with  busy  aim, 
Each  for  himself,  Earth's  eager  children  toil'd. 
So  Property  began,  twy-streaming  fount, 
Wheoce  Vice  and  Virtue  flow,  honey  and  gall. 
Hence  the  soft  couch,  and  many-coIooKd  robe. 
The  timbrel,  and  arch'd  dome  and  costly  feast. 
With  all  the  inventive  arts,  that  nursed  the  soul 
To  forms  of  beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 
Uoaensoaiixed  the  mind,  which  in  the  means 
Learnt  to  forget  the  grossness  of  the  end. 
Best  pleasored  with  its  own  activity. 
And  hence  Disease  that  withers  manhood's  arm. 
The  daggerd  Envy,  spirit-quenching  Want, 
Warriors,  and  Lords,  and  Priests — all  the  sore  ills 
That  vex  and  desolate  our  mortal  life. 
Widfr^vasting  ilk!  yet  each  the  immediate  source 
Of  mighiier  good.     Their  keen  necessities 
To  ceaseless  action  goading  human  thought 
Have  made  Earth's  reasoning  animal  her  Lord ; 
And  the  palcfoatured  Sage's  trembling  hand 
Strong  as  an  host  of  arm'd  Deities, 
S«»ch  as  the  blind  Ionian  fabled  erst 

From  Avarice  thus,  from  Luxury  and  War 
Sprang  bcaveoly  Science ,  and  from  Science  FreedcHB. 
O'er  vraken'd  realms  Philost^hers  and  Bards 
Spread  io  coaceniric  circles :  they  whose  souls, 
Cooscioos  of  their  high  dignities  from  God, 
Brook  Bot'Wealth's  rivalry !  and  they  who  loqg 
Eoamoar'd  with  the  charms  of  order  hata 
The  anseemiy  disproportion :  and  whoe'er 
Turn  with  mild  sorrow  from  the  victor's  car 
And  the  low  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
On  that  hiest  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 
Caird  ibe  red  lightnings  from  the  o'er-rushing  cloud. 
And  dash'd  the  beauteous  Terrors  on  the  earth 
majestic.     Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
red  firm  paces  to  the  calming  sound 
Of  Spartan  flute!  These  on  the  fated  day, 

'  Art  Am  ma*.  A««  erarlMtlag,  O  Lord,  miiM  Doly  Oaet  We 
dim.    O  Lord,  thos  bast  erdmlood  then  tor  iadfOMBt, 

— HABASaVS. 


When,  stung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloquent  men 

Have  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumbered  tribes 

That  toil  and  groan  and  bleed,  hungry  and  blind. 

These  husli'd  awhile  with  patient  eye  serene. 

Shall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm; 

Then  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 

And  tame  the  outrageous  mass,  with  plastic  might 

Moulding  Gonfosion  to  such  perfect  forms, 

As  erst  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day ! 

To  float  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon, 

Beneath  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined 

They  felt  the  sea  breeie  lift  dieir  yonthful  locks; 

Or  in  the  month  of  blossoms,  al  mild  eve, 

Wandering  with  desultory  feet  inhaled 

The  wafted  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  and  woods 

And  many-tin  led  streams  and  setting  Sun 

With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 

Ecstatic  gaxed !  then  homeward  as  they  strayed 

Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 

Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fair. 

Ah  far  removed  from  all  that  glads  the  sense. 

From  all  that  softens  or  ennobles  Man, 

The  wretched  Many !  Bent  beneath  their  loads 

They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognise 

Their  cots'  transmuted  plunder !  From  the  tree 

Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  sap  had  risen 

Rudely  disbranch'd!  Blessed  Society! 

Fitliest  depictured  by  some  sun-scorch'd  waste, 

Whera  oft  majestic  thnmgfa  the  tainted  noon 

The  Simoom  sails,  before  whose  purple  pomp 

Who  falls  not  prostrate  dies!  And  where  by  night. 

Fast  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  herbs 

The  lion  couches;  or  hysna  dips 

Deep  in  the  lucid  stream  his  bloody  jaws; 

Or  serpent  plants  his  vast  moon-glittering  balk. 

Caught  in  whose  monstrous  tvirine  Behemoth  •  yells. 

His  hones  loud-crashing ! 

O  ye  numberiess, 
Whom  foul  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  from  life's  plenteous  feast!  O  thou  poor  wretch, 
Who  nursed  in  darkness  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roamest  for  prey,  yea  tliy  unnatural  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  pale-eyed  form, 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy; 
Who  io  loathed  oi^ies  with  lewd  wassailers 
Must  gaily  laugh,  while  thy  remember'd  home 
Gnaws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart! 
O  aged  Women  I  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morsel  loss'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder! 
O  loathly  Suppliants!  ye,  that  unreceived 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  Laiar-house :  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  ye  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  as  ye  gasp  in  death. 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak ! 
O  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  corse,  and  from  short  dole 
Startest  with  a  shriek;  or  in  thy  half-thatcli'd  cot 
Waked  by  the  wintry  nightpsioraa,  wet  and  cold, 
Gow'rst  o'er  thy  screaming  baby!  Rest  awhile 

I  Behemoib,  in  Hebrew,  tigoiflei  wild  beeeti  in  geoeral.  8<Mne 
belioTe  it  it  ibe  elephant,  toBe  the  bippopoteoiai ;  ■one  afirai  it  Is 
the  wild  bell.    Peoileellx,  it  detlgaates  nay  larfe  qnedraped. 


Children  of  Wretchednew!  More  groans  must  me, 
More  blood  most  stream,  or  ere  your  wrongs  be  full. 
Yet  is  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh : 
The  Lamb  of  God  hath  opened  the  fifth  seal  •' 
And  upward  rush  on  swiftest  wing  of  fire 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  wronga 
By  man  on  man  inflicted !  Rest  awhile, 
Children  of  Wretchedness!  The  hour  is  nigh  { 
And  lo!  the  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men, 
The  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
With  all  that  fix'd  on  high  like  stars  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth. 
Vile  and  down-trodden,  as  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm. 
Even  now  the  storm  begins :  *  each  gentle  name. 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fiearful  joy 
Tremble  far-off— for  lo!  the  Giant  Frenzy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  arm, 
Mocketh  high  Heaven;  burst  hideous  from  the  cell 
Where  the  old  Hag,  unconquerable,  huge, 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  sits 
Nursing  the  impatient  earthquake. 

O  return! 
Pure  Faith !  meek  Piety  I  The  abhorr'd  Form 
Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiff  with  earthly  pomp, 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold. 
Whose  names  were  many  and  all  blasphemous, 
Hath  met  the  horrible  judgment!  Whence  that  cry? 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spirits  shriek'd 
Disherited  of  earth  1  For  she  hath  fallen 
On  whose  black  front  was  written  Mystery; 
She  that  reet'd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
She  that  work'd  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power, 
And  from  the  dark  embrace  all  evil  things 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured :  mitred  Atheism : 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Gives  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him ;  and  pale  Fear 
Hunted  by  ghastlier  shapings  than  surround 
Moon-blasted  Madness  when  he  yells  at  midnight ! 
Return  pure  Faith !  return  meek  Piety ! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  yours :  each  heart, 
Self-govem'd,  the  vast  fimily  of  Love 
Raised  from  the  common  earth  by  common,  toil 
Enjoy  the  equal  produce.    Such  delights 
As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massy  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  mdodies, 
And  odours  soatch'd  from  beds  of  Amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshen'd  wing,  ambrosial  gales! 
The  favour'd  good  man  in  his  lonely  walk 
Perceives  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  bliss  which  he  shall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  such  delights,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seize  on  my  young  anticipating  heart 
When  that  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Saviour  comes!  While  as  the  Thousand  Tears 
Lead  up  their  mystic  dance,  the  Desert  sliouts ! 
Old  Ocean  claps  his  bands!  The  mighty  Dead 
Rise  to  new  life,  whoe'er  from  eariiest  time 

'  Allndias  *<>  *^  French  Rarolatiw. 


Witb  conscious  seal  bad  urged  Love's  wondrous  plan, 
Coadjutors  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 
The  high  Groves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glad  echoes :  inly  hush'd, 
Adoring  Newton  his  serener  eye 
Raises  to  heaven  :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he  >  first  who  mark'd  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  brain. 
Lo!  Priestley  there.  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sage, 
Him,  full  of  years,  from  his  loved  native  land 
Statesmen  blood-stain'd  and  Priests  idolatrous 
By  dark  lies'  maddening  the  blind  multitude 
Drove  with  vain  hate.    Calm,  pitying  he  retired, 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  promised  years. 

0  Years!  the  blest  pre-eminence  of  Saints! 
Ye  sweep  athwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright, 
The  wings  that  veil  the  adoring  Seraph's  eyes. 
What  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne,  * 
Reflect  no  lovelier  hues !  yet  ye  depart, 
And  all  beyond  is  darkness !  Heights  most  strange. 
Whence  Fancy  falls,  fluttering  her  idle  wing. 
For  who  of  woman  bom  may  paint  the  hour, 
When  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  shall  wane 
Making  noon  ghastly !  Who  of  woman  bom 
May  image  in  the  workings  of  his  thought, 
How  the  black-visaged,  red-eyed  Fiend  outstretch'd  ^ 
Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  Nature  groans, 
In  feverish  slumbers — destined  then  to  wake. 
When  fiery  whirlwinds  thunder  bis  dread  name 
And  Angels  shout,  Destruction !  How  his  arm 
The  last  great  Spirit  lifting  high  in  air 
Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-living  One, 
Time  is  no  more! 

Believe  thou,  O  my  soul, 
Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  Truth ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  tlie  wormy  grave. 
Shapes  of  a  dream  I  The  veiling  clouds  retire. 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Forth  flashing  unimaginable  day, 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepest  helK 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hover  o'er 
With  un tired  gaze  the  immeasurable  fount 
Ebullient  with  creative  Deity ! 
And  ye  of  plastic  power,  that  interfused 
Roll  through  the  grower  and  material  mass 
In  organizing  surge!  Holies  of  God  1 
(And  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mind) 

1  haply  journeying  my  immortal  course 

Shall  sometime  join  your  mystic  choir?  Till  then 

I  discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 

In  ministries  of  heart-stirring  song. 

And  aye  on  Meditation's  heaven-ward  wing 

Soaring  aloft  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air 

Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  day-spring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  frost-bound  waters — The  glad  sCrenm 

Flows  to  the  ray,  and  warbles  as  it  flows. 

*  DsTld  Hsrtlej. 

'  Rot.  Cbap.  It,  t.  a  and  3.— And  ImnMdinuly  I  was  In  tlie 
Spirit :  and  b«bold,  a  Throne  waa  tat  In  HeaTen,  and  one  ant  on  tlie 
Throne.  And  he  that  eat  waa  to  look  apon  like  a  jaapor  and  sar- 
dine stone,  etc. 

*  The  final  Destrnction  Impenonaied. 
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THE  DESTINY  OF  NATIONS. 

A   VISION. 

Aosnaous  Reverence!  Hiuh  all  meaner  tong, 
Ere  we  the  deep  preluding  ttraiD  have  poured 
To  the  Great  Father,  only  Rightful  King, 
Eternal  Father !  King  Omnipotent  I 
The  Will,  the  Word,  the  Breath, — the  Living  God. 

Soch  symphony  requires  hest  instrument. 
Seiie,  tlien,  my  soul !  from  Freedom's  trophied  dome. 
The  Harp  which  hangeth  high  between  the  Shields 
Of  Brutus  and  Leonidas!  With  that 
Strong  music,  that  soliciting  spell,  force  back 
Earth's  free  and  Stirling  spirit  that  lies  entranced. 

For  what  is  Freedom,  but  the  unfetter'd  use 
Of  all  the  powers  which  God  for  use  had  given  ? 
Bat  chiefly  this,  him  First,  him  Last  to  View 
Through  meaner  powers  aod  secondary  things 
Effulgent,  as  through  clouds  that  veil  his  blaze. 
For  all  that  meeu  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 
Symbolical,  one  mighty  alphabet 
For  infant  minds;  and  we  in  this  low  wtwld 
Pbced  with  our  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
Thai  we  noay  learn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
The  substance  from  its  shadow.    Infinite  Love, 
Whcae  latence  is  the  plenitude  of  All, 
Thou  with  retracted  Beams,  and  Self-eclipse 
Veiling,  revealest  thine  eternal  Sun. 

But  some  there  are  who  deem  themselves  most  free 
When  they  within  this  grots  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  ascent. 
Proud  io  their  meanness :  and  themselves  they  cheat 
Wiib  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences. 
Self-working  tools,  uncaused  effects,  and  all 
Those  bliiKl  Omniscients,  tliose  Almighty  Slaves, 
Uoienantii^  creation  of  its  God. 

But  properties  are  God :  the  naked  mass 
;lf  mass  there  be,  fantastic  Guess  or  Ghost) 
Acta  only  by  its  inactivity. 
Hoe  we  pause  humbly.    Others  boldlier  think 
That  aa  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  AlouBS  nnmberiesa,  each  organized ; 
So,  by  a  strange  and  dim  similitude, 
infinite  myriads  of  self-conscious  minds 
Arc  one  all-conscioas  Spirit,  which  informs 
With  absolute  ubiquity  of  thought 
fHis  one  eternal  self-affirming  Act!) 
All  his  inrolvvd  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
^'iih  various  province  and  apt  agency 
Each  to  pursue  its  own  self<entering  end. 
Some  nurse  the  infant  diamond  in  Uie  mine ; 
Some  roll  the  genial  juices  through  the  oak  ; 
Some  drive  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 
And  rushing  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 
Yoke  ike  red  lightning  to  their  volleying  car. 
Thus  these  pursue  their  never-varying  course, 
Xo  eddy  in  their  stream.    Others,  more  wild, 
Witb  complex  interests  wearing  human  fates, 
naieoos  or  proud,  aUke  obedient  all, 
Evolve  the  fwocess  of  eternal  good. 


And  what  if  some  rebellious,  o'er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power?  yet  these  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  the  rude  eye,  unconfirm'd  for  day. 
Flash  meteoi^lights  better  than  total  gloom. 
As  ere  from  lieule-Oaive's  vapoury  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  for-off  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows, 
While  yet  the  stem  and  solitary  Night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mora 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam, 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,  •  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfar-kapper, '  while  the  snowy  blast 
Drifts  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  routid  his  sledge. 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  back  ' 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  the  Nortli, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensualiies  the  dark  mind, 
Giving  it  new  delights ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  actirity;'  and  peopling  air, 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible. 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-control, 
Till  Superstition  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.     Wherefore  not  vain, 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  impress'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  vriih  whiclr 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  throng ; 
Whether  of  pitying  Spirits  that  make  their  moan 
O'er  slanghter'd  infants,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shape  4 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters  once 
That  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived. 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
Pierces  the  untravell'd  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  live  the  innocent,  as  far  from  cares 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelming  vraves 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  the  deep). 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  mis-shaped  prodigies  beleaguer'd,  such 
As  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  tlie  upper  Sea. 

There  dwells  the  Fury  Form,  whose  unheard  name 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  brcatli, 

'  BmUa  ZU»M ;  I.  ».  nen*  alUtadialc,  the  blf  b«i  ■mmbuIo  In 
Lapland. 

'  Solfar  Kapper ;  oipitiani  Solfar,  hie  loeaa  oaaiam  qooiqaol 
Teternn  Lapponom  ■apentltio  sacrificna  raligloaoqae  coltoi  dedi- 
caTil,  oeiebratiMinuf  erat.  In  pane  finat  aaatralia  ■!!■•  Mnlnil- 
liaria  apitio  a  atari  dUtaaa.  I|iae  loeva,  qoea  cariealtatia  gratia 
aliqaando  me  inritlaae  meiainl,  dnaboa  praakia  lapidibai^  aibi 
iMTlaem  oppoaitia,  qaoram  alter  maaoo  circamdataa  eral,  eoaata- 
bat.— Litaioa  D§  Lapfomtbua. 

*  The  Laplaod  ^'omea  earry  their  InfeuU  at  their  bark  ia  a  pTeoe 
of  eaeaTatad  wood,  wbich  aervea  then  for  a  cradle.  Oppoalte  to 
ibe  Inhnt'a  atooib  thoro  ia  a  bole  for  It  to  brraih  throoeb.— Miraa- 
daaa  proraaa  eat  et  y\x  credlbiie  aial  col  Tidiaaet  coatlgit.  Lappo- 
aea  byeao  Iter  fbeleatea  per  vaaua  moatea.  perque  borrlda  et  laTia 
teaqaa,  eo  preaertia  tenpore  quo  ennia  perpetaia  aiTlbaaobtecta 
aaat  et  Blrea  reatia  af  itantar  et  in  eyroa  aguatar,  rlan  ad  deaii- 
nata  ioea  abaqae  errore  la  venire  poaao,  lactaateat  aaiea  iafbntea  ai 
qaena  bobeat,  ipaa  nater  la  dorao  bajaiat,  la  exeavato  llgao  (Gieed'k 
ipoi  Tocaat)  qnod  proenala  ataatar  :  in  hoc  ialiiaa  panaia  et  p^lll- 
haa  floavolntva  ooiii(|atnt  jaoet.— Laaam  D*  LappomlhM. 
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And  lipt  half-opeDioe  with  the  dread  of  tound. 

Unsleeping  Silenee  gnards,  worn  out  with  fear, 

Lest,  haply  escaping  on  some  treacberona  blast. 

The  fateful  word  let  slip  the  Elements, 

And  frenzy  Nature.     Yet  the  wizard  her, 

Arm'd  with  Tomgarsack's  <  power,  the  Spirit  of  Good, 

Forces  to  unchain  the  fbodful  progeny 

Of  the  Ocean's  stream.— Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise, 

On  the  victorious  goodness  of  high  God 

Teaching  Reliance,  and  Medicinal  Hope, 

Till  from  Bethabra  northward,  heareniy  Truth, 

With  gradual  steps  winning  her  difficult  way, 

Transfer  their  rude  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  than  Man, 
f  deem  no  nobler  prorince  they  possess, 
Tlian  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms :  and  the  deeds  they  prompt. 
Distinguishing  from  mortal  agency, 
They  chuse  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repell'd  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  that  strike 
The  Palace-Roof  and  soothe  the  Monarch's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
Witness'd  by  answering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  Invader.     From  her  infent  days, 
With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  had  dwell ;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.     For  lowly  was  her  Birth, 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  early  years  to  Toil, 
That  pure  from  Tyranny's  least  deed,  herself 
Uofear'd  by  Fellow-natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  poor  Labouring  man  with  kindly  looks. 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way-wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
The  sweltry  man  had  stretch'd  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  waich'd  the  rudely  pictured  boaid 
Which  on  the  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breeze.     Here,  too,  the  Maid 
Learnt  more  than  Schools  could  leach  :  Man's  shifidng 

miod, 
His  Vices  and  his  Sorrows!  And  full  oft 
At  Tales  of  miel  Wrong  sind  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  and  shiver'd.    To  the  tottering  Eld 
Still  as  a  Daughter  would  she  run :  she  placed 
His  cold  Limbs  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  loved 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort. 
Of  his  eventful  years,  all  come  and  gone. 

So  twenty  seasons  past.    The  Virgin's  Form, 
Active  and  tall,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.     Her  front  sublime  and  broad. 
Her  flexile  eye-brows  wildly  hair'd  and  low, 
And  her  full  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillumed. 
Spake  more  than  Woman's  Thought;  and  all  her  face 

■  They  oail  Um  Good  Spirit  Toroffamck.  Tb«  othsr  gmt  bat 
■Bligoanl  cpirii  !■  a  uoMleM  Feaale  ;  ahe  dwelk  and«r  Um  im  ia 
a  gnat  houe,  wbara  ihacaB  detain  in  capiiviiy  all  tbeaaimalt  of 
tba  oeeaa  hj  bar  aMgie  power.  Whan  a  dearth  bebib  tbe  Greea- 
laader*.  aa  Aagabok  or  aMgiciaa  bbci  aaderiake  a  joamey  tbltber. 
He  pease*  tbroagb  the  klogdom  of  aoala,  orer  an  borrible  abyw  iaio 
tba  Palace  of  thia  pfaanioa,  aod  by  bw  eBcbaataeou  eamea  tbe 
captire  oreataret  le  aaewad  dlreeily  to  tbe  tarfMe  of  tbe  eeaaa. 

See  CaAan*  Bin.  qf  Cmna/— rf,  vol.  I,  ao6. 


Was  moulded  to  such  Features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  work'd. 
And  sometimes  Indignation.    Bold  her  mien, 
And  like  a  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  moved  :  yet  sore  she  was  a  gentle  maid  1 
And  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  would  say 
Guilt  was  a  thing  imposnble  in  her! 
Nor  idly  would  have  said— for  she  had  lived 
In  this  bad  World  as  in  a  place  of  Tombs, 
And  touch'd  not  the  pollutions  of  tbe  Dead. 

T  was  the  cold  season,  when  the  Rustic's  eye 
From  the  drear  desolate  whiteness  of  his  fields 
Rolls  for  relief  to  watch  the  skiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  imagery ; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful  Maid 
Had  left  her  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  fog-smoke.     She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  angel-guide,  that  oft. 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Man's  course        l 
To  the  prcdoom'd  adventure.     Now  the  ascent 
She  climbs  of  that  steep  upland,  on  whose  top 
The  Pilgrim-Man,  who  long  since  eve  had  watch'd 
The  alien  shine  of  unconcemiog  Stars, 
Shouts  to  himself,  there  first  the  Abbey-lights 
Seen  in  Nenfchatel's  vale ;  now  slopes  adown 
The  winding  sheep-track  vale-ward  :  when,  behold 
In  the  first  entrance  of  the  level  rood 
An  unattended  Team !  The  foremost  horse 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yet  alive, 
But  stiff  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their  manes 
Hoar  with  the  frozen  night-dews.     Dismally 
The  dark-red  down  now  glimmer'd ;  but  its  gleams 
Disclosed  no  Hce  of  man.    The  Maiden  paused, 
Then  hail'd  who  might  be  near.     No  voice  replied. 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reach'd  her  ear 
A  sound  so  feeble  that  it  almost  scem'd 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  effort  push'd, 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth  :  his  limbs 
The  silent  frost  had  eat,  scathiug  like  fire. 
Faint  on  tbe  shafts  he  rested.    She,  mean  time. 
Saw  crowded  close  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeless  all. 
Yet  lovely!  not  a  lineament  was  marKd — 
Death  had  put  on  so  slambei^like  a  form ! 
It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  crisp  milk  frozen  on  its  innocent  lips. 
Lay  on  the  woman's  arm,  its  little  hand 
Stretch'd  on  her  bosom. 

Mutely  questioning, 
The  Maid  gazed  wildly  at  the  living  wretch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
Look'd  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  spoke 
The  drowsy  calm  that  steals  on  worn-out  anguish. 
She  shudder'd :  but,  each  vainer  pang  subdued. 
Quick  di<ientangling  from  the  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difficulty  and  toil 
The  stiff  cramp'd  team  forced  homeward.  There  arrived. 
Anxiously  tends  him  she  with  healing  herbs, 
And  weeps  and  prays — but  the  numb  power  of  Death 
Spreads  o'er  his  limbs;  and  ere  the  noon-tide  hour. 
The  hovering  spirits  of  his  Wife  and  Babes 
Hail  him  immortal  1  Yet  amid  his  pangs, 
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With  ioterrapcions  long  from  ghastly  throM, 
Hb  Toice  had  folier'd  out  this  simple  tale. 

The  Village,  where  be  dwelt  an  Husbandman, 
By  sodden  inroad  had  been  seised  and  fired 
Late  on  the  yester-evening.    With  his  wile 
And  little  ones  he  hurried  his  escape. 
They  saw  the  neigbbonring  Hamlets  flame,  they  heaid 
Uproar  and  shrieks!  and  terror^truck  drove  on 
Throogh  nnfirequented  roads,  a  weary  way ! 
But  saw  nor  house  nor  cottage.    All  had  quench'd 
Their  evening  hearth-fire :  for  the  alarm  had  spread. 
The  air  dipt  keen,  the  niglit  was  fang'd  with  frost. 
And  they  provisionless !  The  weeping  wife 
111  hosh'd  her  children's  moans;  and  still  they  moan'd, 
Till  Fright  and  Gold  and  Hunger  drank  their  Ufa. 
Ilicy  closed  their  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  knew't  was  Death. 
He  only,  lading  his  o'er^wearied  team, 
Gain'd  a  sad  rapite,  till  beside  (he  base 
Of  the  high  bill  his  foremost  horse  dropped  dead. 
Then  hopeless,  strengthless,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
He  crept  beneath  the  coverture,  entranced, 
Till  wakoi'd  by  the  maiden. — Such  his  tale. 

Ah !  suffering  to  the  height  of  what  was  suffei'd, 
Sinng  with  too  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
Brooded  with  moving  lips,  mute,  startfnl,  dark ! 
And  now  her  flush 'd  tumultuous  features  shot 
Soch  strange  vivacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
Of  misery  Fancy-craied !  and  now  once  more 
Naked,  and  void,  and  fix'd,  and  all  within 
The  nncjiiieC  silence  of  confused  thought 
And  shapeless  feelings.    For  a  mighty  hand 
Was  strong  upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
To  the  high  hill-lop  tracing  back  her  steps. 
Aside  the  beacon,  up  whose  smouldered  stones 
The  tender  ivy^trails  crept  thinly,  there, 
Coconscioas  of  the  driving  element. 
Yea,  svrallow'd  up  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 
Ghastly  as  broad-eyed  Slumber!  a  dim  angniih 
Breathed  from  her  look !  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 
loly  she  toil'd  to  flee,  and  still  subdued, 
Felt  an  inevitable  Presence  near. 

Thus  as  she  toiled  in  troublous  ecstasy. 
An  horror  of  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round. 
And  a  voice  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones. 
Calming  her  soul,—  >  O  Thou  of  (he  Most  High 
Chosen,  whom  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
Behold  eqwctant*- — 

[Tk«  folliMriac  frsq— ats  w«r«  lalcadad  to  fBrni  pert  of  tho  Poesi 


a  Maid  beloved  of  Heaven  !t 
(To  her  the  tuieUry  Power  exclaimed) 
•  Of  Chaos  the  adwmtnrous  progeny 
Thoa  aeest ;  foul  missionaries  of  foul  sire, 
Fierce  to  regain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
Wiken  love  rose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 
Over  the  abyss  flultet^d  with  such  glad  noise, 
.\%  what  time  after  long  and  pestful  calms. 
With  slimy  shapes  and  miscreated  life 
Poisoning  the  vast  Pacific,  (he  fresh  breeze 
Wakens  die  merchant-sail  uprising.    Night 
A  heavy  nnimaginable  moan 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 

Stand  beauteous  on  Confusion's  charmed  wave. 

Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 

That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the  CsTe 

Of  darkness  palpable.  Desert  of  Death 

Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenna  s  massy  roots. 

There  many  a  dateless  age  the  Beldame  lurk'd 

And  trembled ;  till  eugender'd  by  fierce  Hate, 

Fierce  Hate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Dream  arose, 

Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  marked  with  streaks  of  fire. 

It  roused  the  Hell-Hag:  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 

From  off  her  brow,  and  through  the  nnconth  mass 

Retraced  her  steps;  but  ere  she  reach'd  the  mouth 

Of  (hat  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  paused, 

Nor  dared  re-enter  the  diminished  Gulf. 

As  through  the  dark  vaults  of  some  monldei'd  Tower 

(Which,  fearful  ta  approach,  the  evening  Hind 

Circles  at  distance  in  his  homeward  way) 

The  winds  breatlie  hollow,  deem'd  the  plaining  groan 

Of  prison'd  spirits;  with  such  fearful  voice' 

Night  mnrmor'd,  and  the  sound  through  Chaos  went. 

Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-frenied  brood  I 

A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rash'd  on  earth ; 

Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Gamps  and  Courts  adoired. 

Rebels  from  God,  and  Monarchs  o'er  Mankind !» 


From  his  obscure  haimt 
Shriek'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  freezing,  eager-paced  yet  slow, 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  reeds, 
Ague,  the  biform  Hag !  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  vapours. 


«  Even  -sow  (the  exulting  Maiden  said) 
«  The  sainted  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell, 
And  thus  they  witnessed  God  !  But  now  the  clouds 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  they  soar 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  smg 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph  1  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies  It 
She  spake,  and  instantly  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  slow, — 
Such  Measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream, 
Foretell  and  solace  death  ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,  as  when  with  harp  and  mingled  voice 
The  white-robed<  multitude  of  slaughtered  saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-opened  portals  gramlant 
Receive  some  martyr'd  Patriot.    The  harmony 
Entranced  the  Maid,  till  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seized,  and  confused  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gazed  around : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relick  of  that  trance 
Still  thinning  as  she  gased,  an  Isle  appear'd, 
lu  high,  o'er-hanging,  white,  broad-breasted  cliflii, 
Glass'd  on  the  subject  ocean.    A  vast  plain 
Stretch'd  opposite,  where  ever  and  anon 

•  RoTOl.  vl,  9,  II.  And  whM  bo  had  opontd  iho  fifth  Msl.  I 
MW  onder  iho  altar  iko  coali  of  thooi  that  w«ro  alalD  for  tho  word 
of  God,  and  for  tho  tottlmony  which  thoj  hold.  And  white  robot 
were  s'^en  onto  every  one  of  them,  and  It  waa  *ald  noto  them  that 
they  tboald  rest  yet  for  a  little  M>aton,  nntil  their  fellow  aerTaota 
alio  and  ibeir  breihrea,  thai  abonid  be  killed  aa  i&ey  were,  tboiild 
be  fulflUed. 
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The  Plough->man,  foUowiog  nd  his  magra  teanii 
Turn'd  up  fresh  sculls  unstartled,  and  the  bones 
Of  fierce  bate-breatliiog  combatants,  who  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth, 
Death's  gloomy  reconcilement !  O'er  the  Fields 
Stept  a  fair  form,  repairing,  all  she  might, 
Her  temples  olive-wreathed ;  and  where  she  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  foodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  cheek,  her  footsteps  insecure, 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  faint  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  left  a  couch  of  pain. 
Pale  Convalescent!  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
Willi  power  exclusive  o'er  tlie  willing  world, 
That  bless'd  prophetic  mandate  then  fulfill'd. 
Peace  be  on  Earth !)  A  happy  while,  but  brief, 
Slie  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet. 
And  heal'd  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight, 
And  nursed  each  plant  that  fair  and  virtuous  grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  precursive  sound  moan'd  hollow : 
Black  rose  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
Their  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Warrior-hosts, 
Coursed  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  fall  from  Heaven 
Portentous !  while  aloft  were  seen  to  float, 
Like  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist, 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light!  Resign'd,  yet  sad, 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive-crowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  oft-reverted  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  reach'd,  and  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gaied  through  her  fears,  then. in  sad  tones  exclaim'd, 
••  Thou  mild-eyed  Form!  wherefore,  ah  I  wherefore  fled? 
The  Power  of  Justice,  iike  a  name  all  Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Elappiness. 
Ah !  why,  uninjured  and  unprofited. 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  rushT 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  7 
{.•enient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace!  are  sweet. 
As  after  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve, 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek : 
And  gay  thy  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shrine  of  Dspmon  War  one  charm. 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  and  foul, 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms. 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  their  fierce  union  ?  I  am  sad, 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
Beneath  the  Chieftains'  standard!*  Thus  the  Maid. 

To  her  tlie  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
«  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stores 
No  more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustom'd  ear ; 
When  Eunuchs  jtiog,  and  Fools  buffoonery  make, 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harlot-limbs  in  vain ; 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats, 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment! 
Therefore  uninjured  and  unprofited 


(Victims  at  once  and  Executioners), 

"The  congregated  Husbandmen  lay  waste 

The  Vineyard  and  the  Harvest.    As  along 

The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the  Line, 

Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  cloudless  the  high  Noon, 

Yet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease. 

In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Island->bulk, 

Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  before 

A  siorm  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  the  strand. 

And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  dark, 

Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  War, 

And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knit  anew. 

Still  violate  the  unfinish'd  works  of  Peace. 

But  yonder  look!  for  more  demands  thy  view!* 

He  said:  and  straightway  from  the  opposite  Isle 

A  vapour  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 

From  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence. 

Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league. 

Till  o'er  some  Death-doom'd  land,  distant  in  vain. 

It  broods'  incumbent.    Forthwith  from  the  Plain, 

Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  doud  arose, 

And  stcer'd  iu  course  which  way  the  Vapour  went. 

The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  might  mean. 

But  long  time  pass'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  cloud 

Retum'd  more  bright;  along  the  plain  it  swept; 

And  soon  from  forth  its  bursdog  sides  emerged 

A  dazzling  form,  broad-bosom'd,  bold  of  eye, 

And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bound. 

Not  more  majestic  stood  the  healing  God, 

When  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 

Huge  Python.    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throngi 

And  with  them  hiss'd  the  Locust-fiends  that  crawl'd 

And  glittered  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 

Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew  their  reign ; 

And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar, 

As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  through 

The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 

What  time  departing  from  their  native  shores, 

Eboe,  or  Koromantyn's  *■  plain  of  Palms, 

*  Tbe  Slare*  In  the  Wccl-Indiet  ooniider  death  ■•  ■  pauporC  to 
iheir  natlTe  country.  Thit  ■entimoni  It  that  exprotied  In  the  in- 
trodoetion  to  a  Greek  Priio4>de  on  the  Slare-Trade,  of  which  the 
Ideas  are  better  thaa  the  laagaage  io  whidi  thoy  areooBreyed. 

Q  9X9T0U  7ru>af ,  Oovoerc,  TrpoXccffwv 
Ef  y»vof  Tnvj^otq  U7ro?«ux^fv  Atac' 
Ou  \ivt9Bin  9YI  yeyucjy  oTtapec/fiol; 

Ou^  oXoXu*//ACi», 

AXXa  xac  xuTt^koiet  xopotrunowt 
R'aeo/iCtTOAV  x^p^'  foCepoi  /ucv  e^oc 
A>X'  of/M^  liXeuBepuf,  Tuvdcxel;, 

iTuyve  Tu/Dovvc ! 

Aavxitft;  eirct  itxepuytmi  nflt 
A !  dttXoeeffcov  xecdo/SttVTCf  eccT/ua 
Ai$tponXxyTOig  uTto  rtoaa*  «v<co( 

narpi^  in*  atsev. 

Lv&a  fixv  EjCaaac  "Epcofievrietv 
kfxft  7rifr/vi9(v  xtr^tvMv  utt'  ocXduv, 

Offa'  UTTO  ^pOTOtf  STiaOoV  /3/90TOI,  TK 

Actvei  'keyowu. 


LITIRAL  TRANSLATION. 
IteaTing  the  Gate*  of  Darknett,  O  Death !  hatten  thoa  to  a  lUce 
yoked  with  Misery !  Thoa  wilt  not  be  reoaired  with  laoemlloas  of 
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ai 


Tbe  inlariate  cpiril*  of  the  Murder'd  make 
Fierce  merriment,  and  vengeance  ask  of  HeaTen. 
Warm'd  with  new  influence,  the  unwholesome  plain 
Sent  up  its  foulest  fogs  to  meet  the  Morn : 
Tbe  Sun  that  rose  on  Freedom,  rose  in  blood! 

«  Maiden  beloved,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven  !• 
(To  ber  the  tutelary  Spirit  said) 
■  Soon  shall  the  Morning  struggle  into  Day, 
The  stormy  Morning  into  cloudless  Noon. 
Mach  hast  thou  seen,  nor  all  canst  understand — 
But  this  be  thy  best  Omen — Save  thy  Country  !• 


wilh  fbaerwl  alalatloa— but  with  clrdlDg  dasoM  sad 
ibe  joy  of  toagt.  ThfOm  art  tarribte  ladMd,  yet  tboa  dwetlett  with 
Uberty.  atmrm  Gmmimt !  Boni«  oa  thf  dark  pialoat  over  the  •wallia^ 
of  Ooeaa,  ihej  ratara  to  thoir  aatlva  eoaatry.  There,  by  the  tide 
of  Fooflxala*  baaeath  Citraa-groTei,  the  loTen  tell  f  o  their  beloTod 
what  hariora,  bolaf  Hea,  they  had  eadared  from  Mea. 


Thus  saying,  from  the  answering  Maid  he  pass'd, 
And  »riih  him  disappeared  the  Heavenly  Vision. 

«  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven ! 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Universe ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy ! 
In  Will,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  Ail  to  All ! 
Whether  thy  love  wilh  unrcfracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Prophet's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  thought. 
Scatter  new  freniies  on  the  infected  throng. 
Thou  both  inspiring  and  predooming  both. 
Fit  instruments  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven  !• 

'  And  first  a  landscape  rote, 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  where 
The  white  bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice. 
Howls  to  her  sundered  cubs  with  piteous  rage 
And  savage  agony. 


S^ibVUliM  ^$a^t». 


L  POEMS  OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL 
EVENTS  OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THEM. 


I  hsTo  bora*  la  awatory  what  het  tamed 
6nbi  aailoaa,  how  eaaoUiag  thoBght*  depart 
Whea  aea  chaage  iwordt  for  ledgers,  aad  deiert 
The  Madoat't  bower  for  gold,  loiae  Han  aaaamed 
I  had,  aiy  eoeotryl  Aai  I  to  be  blamed  t 
•ai,  whea  I  thlak  ofTbee,  aad  what  tboa  art, 
Tarily.  la  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  thoea  natiial  feara  I  am  atbamed. 
Bat  dearly  matt  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  fiod 
la  thao  a  bolwarh  of  the  eaate  of  mea  ; 
Aad  I  by  ay  affeetlea  waa  beguilod. 
What  woador  if  a  poet,  aow  and  ihea, 
Amoag  the  auay  awvemeau  of  hit  miad. 
Fell  far  tbea  at  a  Lover  or  a  ChiU. 

WoBBtWOBTa. 


appear  to  mortals.  The  second  Strophe  calls  on  men 
to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows,  and  devote 
them  for  a  while  to  tbe  cause  of  human  nature  in  ge- 
neral. The  first  Epode  speaks  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the  I7tb  of  November, 
1 796;  having  just  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
Kings  combined  against  France.  The  first  and  second 
Antistroplie  describe  the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  etc. 
as  in  a  vision.  The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish 
of  spirit,  the  downfall  of  this  coimtry. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  TEAR.t 

lrpo€9'ty  rapdcmwf  f pot/dots  ifiyuoc; . 
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ARGUMBEtT. 

The  Ode  eommeiiGes  with  an  Address  to  the  Divine 
Providoice,  that  regulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 
events  of  time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them  may 


•  nuoda 

'^Miiiahm,  1796:  aad 
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on  the  a4ih,  aSih,  aad  16th  days  of 
waa  Ant  paUlahed  oa  tbo  laat  day  of  that 


I. 

SrtaiT  who  sweepest  the  wild  Harp  of  Time ! 

It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fiz'd  on  Heaven's  unchanging  cline 
Long  when  I  listen'd,  free  from  mortal  fear, 

With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind  ; 

When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  Dipabtino  Yea  a  ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  entei'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  cong,  and  solemnised  hit  flight 

II. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb. 

Prom  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish ; 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  illumines  manhood's  mase ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaxe, 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  Woes!  ye  young-eyed  Joys !  advance! 


By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  ihe  hand 
Whose  indefatigable  sweep 
Raises  its  foteful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  yon  haste,  a  miz'd  tumultuous  band ! 
From  erery  private  bower, 

And  each  domestic  hearth, 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  Toice, 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice  ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  Name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth!  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell, 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  Dirinest  Liberty ! 

HL 

I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troublous  cry— 
« Ah !  wherefore  does  the  Northern  Conqueress  stay ! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way7> 
Fly,  mailed  Monarch,  fly! 
Stunn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber* d  slain ! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Te  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants'  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  unooffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train, 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  I 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb  ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 
Each  some  tyrant-murderer's  fate ! 

IV. 

Departbg  Year!  't  was  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne, 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore, 
With  many  an  unimaginabk  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours!  Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with  glories 
shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing, 
From  the  choired  Gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat. 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 

Hush'd  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 

(The  mystic  Words  of  Heaven), 

Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  boVd,  then  spread  his  wings  and 
spake! 


] 


■  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsoUced  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors,  Arm  of  might  I 
By  Peace  with  proffer'd  insult  scared. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn  ! 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  unborn  ! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  bared ! 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  *  full  of  gifts  and  lies  T 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  howl ! 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  scowl, 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow? 
Speak  I  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven,  O  speak  aloud! 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  cloud ! 

O  dart  the  flash  !  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow ! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries !    . 
Hark  1  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  below ! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  !  rise.- 


vr. 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  witli  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Gold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs; 

My  cam.  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balls  start ; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death  ! 
No  stranger  agony  confounds 

The  Soldier  on  the  war-field  spread, 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds, 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead  ! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  liead 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brothers  corse!) 

VH. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion  !  O  my  mother  Isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  tliose  glittering  dalb 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island-cbild  ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore ! 
Nor  ever  proud  Invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers*  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  gore* 

VHI. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven !  mad  Avarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride— 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 
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'Jlid  thy  herdt  and  thy  coni-fiddt  secure  thoa  hast  stood, 
And  join'd  the  wild  yeiling  of  Famiae  and  Blood ! 
The  naiioos  curse  thee  !  They  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  bear  Destroction,  like  a  Vulture,  scream ! 

Strange-eyed  Destruction !  who  with  many  a  dream 
Of  ceotml  Bres  through  nether  seas  upthundering 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream, 

If  ever  to  her  Udless  dragon-eyes, 

O  Albion !  thy  predestined  ruins  rise. 
The  fiend-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
Mattering  distemper'd  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

IX. 

Away,  my  sonl,  away ! 
In  vain,  in  vain  the  Birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hark !  1  hear  the  fomish'd  brood  of  prey 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind  I 
Away,  my  sonl,  away ! 
I,  nnpartaking  of  the  evil  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
Have  wail'd  my  country  with  a  loud  lament. 
Now  1  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
Cleansed  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God  s  Image,  tisier  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 

AN  ODB. 

I. 

Ti  Qooils!  that  far  above  me  float  and  pauae. 

Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  controul ! 

Ye  Ocean-Waves!  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll. 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  lawsl 
Ye  Woods  I  that  listen  to  the  night-birds*  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined. 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging. 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 
Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
I  By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
O  ye  loud  Wavea!  and  O  ye  Forests  high! 

And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soai'd ! 
Thoa  rising  Sun !  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 

Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 


II. 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd, 
And  with  that  oaih,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 
Stamp'd  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  he  free, 

Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 

With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 
Unnwed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 

And  when  to  whelm  the  disenehanted  nation, 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 


The  Monarcha  march'd  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  join'd  the  dire  array ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groves; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance. 
And  shame  too  long  delayed  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 
1  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame; 

But  bless'd  the  pcans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

ni. 

>  And  what,*  I  said, « though  Blasphemy^s  loud  scream 

With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 

Though  ail  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 

Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light! 

And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and  trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seemed  calm  and  bright ; 

When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  gory 

Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory; 
When,  insopportably  advancing. 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior^s  tramp ; 
While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 

Domestic  treason,  crush'd  beneath  her  fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore; 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee; 
■  And  soon,*  I  said,  •  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  Earth  their 


own.* 


IV. 


Forgive  me,  Freedom  !  0  forgive  those  dreams! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  biood-stain'd  streams! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  pcrish'd; 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain-snows 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish'd 
One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt, 

Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot-race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 
O  France,  tliat  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils! 
Are  these  thy  boasts.  Champion  of  human  kind  7 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey ; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn;  to  tempt  and  to  betray? 

V. 

The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion  !  In  mad  game 
They  hurst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 

Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  I 
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O  Liberty !  with  profitless  endeavour 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour; 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 

Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 

(Not  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 
Alike  from  Priestcraft's  harpy  minions, 

And  factious  Blasphemy's  obsccner  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee!— on  that  sea-cliffs  verge. 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  brecie  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea  and  air. 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
O  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

February,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOUTUDE. 

WRITTEN  IN  APRIL,    1 798,  DURING  THE  ALARM  OF 

AN  INVASION. 

A  oBBm  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  place 
No  singing  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 
The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on, 
All  golden  with  the  nevcr-bloomlcss  furze. 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely  :  but  the  dell, 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax, 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 
Oh !  't  is  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook ! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love;  but  chiefly  he. 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise! 
Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  withcr'd  heath. 
While  from  the  singing-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best), 
And  from  tlie  Sun,  and  from  the  bruezy  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing-lark ! 
Tliat  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds! 

My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — 0  my  God! 
It  weighs  upon  tlie  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  whait  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills — 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  sliout. 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage, 
And  undetermined  conflicts-even  now, 


Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle : 

Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  Sun ! 

We  have  offended.  Oh !  my  countrymen ! 

We  liave  offended  very  grievously. 

And  been  most  tyrannous.  From  east  to  west 

A  groan  of  accusation  pieril'es  Heaven ! 

The  wretched  plead  against  us;  multitudes 

Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 

Our  Brethren !  Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 

Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestilence. 

Even  so,  my  countrymen!  have  we  gone  forth 

And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs. 

And,  deadlier  far^our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 

With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 

His  body  and  his  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  home. 

All  individual  dignity  and  power 

Engulf  d  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institutions, 

Associations  and  Societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  Guild, 

One  Benefit-Club  for  mutual  flattery, 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace, 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth; 

Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule. 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life  . 

For  gold,  as  at  a  nuirket!  The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction,  were  they  wisely  preach'd, 

Are  muttered  o'er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade : 

Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 

Oh !  blasphemous!  the  book  of  life  is  made 

A  superstitions  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 

For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court ; 

AH,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 

Merchant  and  laviryer,  senator  and  priest. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  peijury. 

That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy, 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 

(Portentous  sight!)  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 

Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  close, 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 

Cries  out,  «  Where  is  it7> 

Tliankless  too  for  peace 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seas), 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war! 
Alas!  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows). 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports, 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants!  No  Guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfclt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause;  and  forth 
(Stuffed  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names. 
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Aod  adjarations  of  the  God  in  Heaven), 

We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 

Of  thoiuands  aod  ten  thousands !  Boys  and  girls, 

And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 

Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war. 

The  beat  amusement  for  our  morning-meal! 

The  poor  wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  prayers 

From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 

To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 

Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 

And  technicai  in  victories  and  defeats, 

And  all  our  dainty  terms  for  fratricide; 

Terms  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o*er  our  tongues 

Like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds  to  which 

We  join  oo  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 

As  if  the  aoldier  died  without  a  wound; 

As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang;  as  if  the  wretch, 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Paas'd  off  to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'd ; 

As  though  be  bad  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 

No  God  to  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 

And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

Strong  aod  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  oar  fierce  doings ! 

Spare  us  yet  awhile. 
Father  and  God !  O !  spare  us  yet  awhile ! 
Oh !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes, 
Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 

;  Laagh'd  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  ail 

!  Who  ever  gaaed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  ronnd  the  same  fire-side, 
And  aU  who  ever  heard  the  sabbath-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure! 
Stand  forth !  be  men !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
Impioas  and  fake,  a  light  yet  cruel  race. 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  deeds  of  murder;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
Poiaon  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  fisith  aod  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
Aod  all  that  lifts  the  spirit !  Stand  we  forth ; 
llender  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean. 
And  let  them  toes  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea^weed,  which  some  mountain-blast 
Swept  from  our  shores!  And  oh !  may  we  remm 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 

!  Bcpenling  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 

I  So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
O  Britons!  O  my  brethren !  1  have  told 
Moat  bitter  trath,  but  without  bitterness. 
Bor  dean  my  seal  or  factious  or  mis-timed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.  We  have  been  (oo  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  delusion !  Some,  belike, 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
AU  change  from  change  of  constituled  power; 


As  if  a  Government  had  been  a  robe. 

On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 

Like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Puird  off  at  pleasure.     Fondly  these  attach 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 

Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness. 

Which  gave   them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others, 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images. 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  their  country! 


Such  have  I  been  deem'd — 
But,  0  dear  Britain !  0  my  Mother  Isle! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  hiend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father!  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and  holy 

To  me,  who  from  ihy  lakes  and  mountain-hills. 

Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas, 

Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 

All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 

All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 

All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things, 

Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 

The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being? 

There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 

Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    O  divine 

And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 

And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain!  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  boVd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gende  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soft  and  silent  spot! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way;  and  lo !  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  well  nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !  And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounded  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadovry  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  die  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 
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Glmtering,  which  mark  the  mansaoB  of  my  friend: 

And  cloM  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 

And  my  babe**  mother  dwell  in  peace !  With  light 

And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend, 

Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell ! 

And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness* 

And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 

Is  sof  (en'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 

Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind. 

Nether  Stowey^  jipril  aSc^  1798. 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A   WAB  BCLOGUB. 
WITI    AN  AP0L06KTIC  PaiFACI.  ' 


The  Scene  a  desolated  Tract  in  La  Vendee.  Famins  is 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground  ;  to  her  enter  Fibb 
and  Slaugiteb. 


Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  dne. 

rAMlRl. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks !  tlie  men  hare  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 

With  bones  and  skulls  f  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion-crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog— but  they  would  not  go. 

So  off  I  flew;  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare? 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peerish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage-wall — 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

kOTB. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 


; 


rAMIBB. 

A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother : 


rAMIRB. 

Sistbbs  !  sitters !  who  sent  you  here? 

SI.AU9HTBB  (Co  PIBB). 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

riBB. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
T  will  make  a  holiday  in  Hell. 

No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below. 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh 'd  to  hear  Hell's  burning  raftars 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No !  no  !  no ! 
Spiriu  hear  whst  spirits  tell : 
T  will  make  a  holiday  in  Hell ! 

PAMIRB. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  so  and  so! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SI.AU«BTBB. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name — 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

■OTB. 

The  tame  I  the  same ! 

tLADOBTBB. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlocked  my  den. 
And  I  have  dnuk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  ihret  bundrBd  thousand  men. 


had  starred  the  one,  and  was  ttarring  the  ocba*! 


Who  bade  you  do 't  7 


■OTB. 


BOTB. 


Who  bade  you  do  it? 


SLAUOBTBB. 

The  tame  I  the  tame! 
*  8m  AppaadIX  to  ■  totunrm  LtAVai.i 


PAMIIfB. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praite  it  doe. 

FIBB. 

Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  camel 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sun  ! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done, 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  hack  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides, 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  biasing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot : 

The  house-stream  met  the.  flame  and  hisaTd, 

While  crash  I  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist, 

On  some  of  those  old  bed-rid  nuraet. 

That  deal  in  disconlmt  and  curtet. 


■OTB. 


Who  bade  you  do 't  I 


TIBB. 

The  tame !  the  same ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

ALL. 

He  let  us  looie,  and  cried  Halloo  I 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due? 

PAMIBB. 

Wisdom  comet  with  lack  of  ftod. 
I  'II  gnaw,  I  'U  gnaw  die  muicitadB, 
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Till  Che  cap  of  rafs  o'erbrim : 
Tliey  shall  feue  hUn  and  hb  brood — 


They  ihall  tear  him  limb  from  limb ! 

PIBI. 

0  thanUeM  bridamf  and  nntme! 
And  is  this  all  that  yoa  can  do 

For  him,  who  did  so  mach  for  yon  7 
Ninety  moDths  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
Hath  richly  caler'd  for  you  both ; 
And  in  mn  hoar  would  you  repay 
An  eight  years'  work  ? — Away!  away ! 

1  alone  am  faithful !  I 
Qing  to  him  cfcrlastingly. 

1796. 

RECANTATION, 

ILLUSTBATED  ill  TUB  8TORT  OF  THB  MAD  OX. 

As  Ox,  long  fed  with  mnsty  hay. 

And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Was  tnm'd  out  on  an  April  day. 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  array. 
And  growing  grasaes  sparkle  gay, 
At  onoe  with  son  and  rain. 

The  grass  was  fine,  the  son  was  bright. 

With  truth  I  nuy  aver  it ; 
The  Ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight. 
And  frisk'd  to  show  his  huge  delight, 

Mueh  like  a  beast  of  spirit. 

•  Stop,  neighbours !  stop !  why  diese  alarms) 
Tbe  Ox  is  only  glad.*— 

But  still  they  pour  from  cols  and  farms — 
Halloo !  the  pariih  is  np  in  arms 
(A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  ehanos), 
Halloo!  the  Ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scampei'd  about. 

Plunge!  through  the  hedge  he  droTe— 
The  mob  pumie  with  hideous  rout, 
A  bull-dog  fastens  on  his  snout, 
Be  goces  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out- 
He  's  mad,  he 's  mad,  by  Joye ! 

«  Stop,  neighbours,  stop!»  alond  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
Bot  all  at  once  on  him  they  fall. 
And  women  squeak  and  children  tqnail, 
«  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all ! 

And,  damme !  who  are  you  U 

Ah,  hapless  sage !  his  ears  they  stun, 
And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er^ 

•  Yoa  bloody-minded  dog  !•  (erics  one,) 
«  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  ftin^ 
'Od  hi—  you  for  an  impious*  son 

Of  a  presbyterian  w — re ! 


OMoTik*  mnjfima  worJ*  wfcleh  tte  aiMt  sMdacSud  had 

It  chto  tiaa  a  iwifai  of  portasliy  of  acqalrinf  twm  the  aer- 

la  Ike  palpit.  sad  ih«  pnidawstfaMit  M  ihs  •— — —  ooraen. 


>  You  'd  have  him  gore  the  parish-priaic. 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
You  Fiend  /• — The  sage  his  warnings  ceased. 
And  North,  and  South,  and  West,  and  East, 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  't  was  his  eril  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  Ox  was  his — what  could  he  say  T 
His  legs  were  stiffsn'd  with  dismay. 
The  Ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray. 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bmiss. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on— but  here^ 

The  Gospel  scarce  more  true  is— 
My  muse  stops  short  in  mid-career— 
Nay !  gentle  reader!  do  not  sneer, 
I  cannot  chuae  but  drop  a  tear, 

A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town, 

All  follow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
Boll-dog,  Parson,  Shopman,  Clown, 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Grown, 
■  Halloo !  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down!* 

They  drove  Ihe  fnor  Ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  teaze, 

Why  even  a  rat  might  plague  you : 
There 's  no  philosopher  but  sees 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease — 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freeie, 

They  're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood, 

Faced  round  like  any  Bull — 
The  mob  tnm'd  tail,  and  he  pursued, 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd, 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly^II. 

Old  Nick 's  astride  the  beast,  't  is  clear- 
Old  Nicholas  to  a  titile ! 

But  all  agree,  he  'd  disappear. 

Would  but  the  parson  yenture  near, 

And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer. 
Squirt  out  some  fasting-epittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  eould  worry— 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet, 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  victor  Ox  scoured  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skucry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plough'd, 
Through  his  hedge  and  through  her  hedge, 

He  plunged,  and  toas'd,  and  bellow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd, 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

•  AooordiBf  to  th«  ••peniiUon  of  the  WMt  Cosatrio*.  if  joa 
naet  ibe  DeTil,  you  may  either  cut  hiai  in  half  with  a  •trair,  or  you 
nay  casas  hiai  iaaiutly  to  disappear  by  tpiltiag  OT«r  hit  boras. 
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Alas!  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide, 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — «  Stop,  neighbours !  stop ! 
The  Ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop, 
No,  not  a  school-boy's  farthing  lop, 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

«  The  Ox  is  mad!  Ho !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat  1 

What  means  this  coward  fuasT 
Ho^l  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat — 
T  will  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that. 
Why  damme!  we  must  lay  him  flat — 

See,  here 's  my  blunderbuss  !■ 

■  A  lying  dog  1  just  now  he  said, 
The  Ox  was  only  glad. 

Let 's  break  his  presbyterian  head  !•  — 

■  Hush!*  quoth  the  sage,  «you  've  been  misled. 
No  quarrels  now — let 's  all  make  head — 

Vou  drwe  the  poor  Ox  mad!* 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat, 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat, 
Our  pursy  woollen-draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit. 
And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted : 

•  Well,  have  you  heard  ?■— >  No !  not  a  whiLi 

«  What !  han't  you  heard?*— ■  Come,  out  with  it!» 

•  That  Tieroey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan  's  recanUd,* 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Qmsi  hnaillg  tM«ra  •tyiaa  olln  effndlt  la  mo. 
Psrlagia  bic  laerymat,  et  qaod  pharatratu  acntS 
lUe  puer  puero  foclt  aikl  eaapide  tbIdu, 
ObdU  panlatia  oonsnalt  loaglor  etas, 
Virandoque  alnal  aiorlmur,  raplmnrqao  maaeodo. 
IpM  Bihl  oollatac  enlai  noa  Ille  yfdabor : 
Fnma  allaatt,  aHtreaqna  aili,  aora  aieada  imago. 
Voxqaa  allnd  aoaat  — 

Pacure  aaac  galido  oalidoa  BbaraaiBr  amaatea, 
Jaaqaa  aniasa  podat.    Voteras  traaqnilla  tanHilMa 
Maoa  borrat  relogaaaqaa  aiiaa  patat  lata  locntaa. 

PaTRAacM. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE  DARK 

LADIE. 

Tha  foUmriBg  Poe«  ia  lataoded  aa  ibe  lairodaetion  to  a  aoma- 
what  loagvr  oao.  Tbe  aaa  of  tba  old  Ballad  word  Ladie  tot  Lady, 
la  iha  oalj  pleoa  of  obaolataaeia  la  it;  aod  aa  It  la  profeaaodlj  a 
*«•  of  aadaat  tiniaa.  I  troat  that  the  affaaiooate  loTera  of  Tone- 
rable  aatlqaity  (aa  Caaidea  aaya)  will  graai  ma  their  pardoa. 
■ad  perfaapa  may  be  ladaoed  to  admit  a  force  aad  propriety  la  It. 
A  heariar  objectloa  may  be  adduced  agaioat  tbe  author,  that  ia 
ikaaa  tlmeaof  tar  and  azpecuUoa,  whoa  aoToltiaa  •splode  arooad 


•a  ia  all  diractioaa,  ha  aboald  proaame  to  oflar  to  tbe  pnbllc  a  sili 
tale  of  old-faahiooed  lore:  aad  Ave  yeana(^  I  owa  I  ahouid  bai 
allowed  aad  fish  Iha  force  of  tbia  objectloa.  But,  alaa!  ezpioaic 
baa  aacoeeded  exploaioa  ao  rapidly,  that  aoTeliy  iualf  cviaae*  i 
appear  aew ;  aad  It  ia  poaaible  that  now  eraa  a  aimple  atory,  wboll 
aaloapired  with  politiea  or  peraoaality,  may  fiad  aome  atteDiio 
amid  tbe  hubbub  of  rerolatioaa,  aa  to  tboae  who  hare  reaaalDed 
loag  time  by  the  falla  of  Niagara,  tha  low«at  whiapering  beoomi 
dIatinctJy  audible.  s.  T.  C. 

p*c,  a  I,  »799. 

O  LBAVK  the  lily  on  its  stem,- 

0  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray  ; 
O  leave  the  elder-bloom,  fair  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  morn  around  my  harp  you  twined. 

Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Woe, 

A  woeful  Tale  of  Love  I  sing ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befel  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 

My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  b«t,  whene'er  1  sing 

The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love. 

a  • 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oh !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 

1  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate. 

Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man, 

The  statue  of  tlie  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  harp, 

Amid  the  ling'ring  light. 

I  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  fitted  well 

That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace; 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  chuse 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

1  told  her  of  tlie  Knight  that  wore 

Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  how  for  ten  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  Ladie  of  the  Land  : 
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Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stepC  aside. 
At  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd ; 

Then  suddenly,  with  tim'rous  eye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up. 
And  gased  upon  my  face. 

• 

'T  was  pardy  Iotc,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art. 

That  1  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  i 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woo, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  siog : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve!  it  sighs, 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  or  night; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty : 
Gome,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befel  the  Dark  Ladle. 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN  LOVE^HAUNT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved, 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti!  from  my  mind 
Depart;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far. 
The  rock  half  sbelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendant  boughs  of  tressy  yew — 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  ftur. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew, 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  last : 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti: 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty  I 
Nay,  treacherous  image!  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 


I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah  1 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 

With  which  I  song  another's  love, 
interpreted  my  own. 

She  listeo'd  with  a  flitting  blush; 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace; 
And  she  foi^gave  me,  that  I  gazed. 

Too  fondly  on  her  foce ! 

But  wlien  I  fold  .the  cruel  scorn 

Tliat  crazed  this  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 

And  bow  be  roam'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Hor  rested  day  or  night. 

And  bow  he  cros<d  the  woodman's  paths, 
Through  briars  and  swampy  mosses  beat; 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs, 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 

And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  gntn  and  sunny  glade; 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright; 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  bow,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  Ladie  of  tiSe  Land ! 

And  bow  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knees; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  meekly  strove  to  expiate 

The  soom  that  cnued  his  brain : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave; 

And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 

A  dying  man  he  lay; 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reach'd 
Tfaiat  tend'rest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

My  follTring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Distarb'd  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soiU  and  sense 

Had  thriird  my  guiltless  Genevieve; 

The  mosic  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  nndistingnishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Sohdoed  and  cheri^'d  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

She  blush'd  with  love  and  maiden-shame 
And,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

1  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs — 

I  «Mild  not  chuse  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 
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The  Utde  cloud— it  floatt  away. 

Away  it  goei ;  away  so  soon  I 
Alas!  it  has  no  power  to  slay: 
Its  haes  are  dim,  its  hues  are  8f«y'~> 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon! 
How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly, 

Erer  fading  more  and  more, 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 

And  now 't  is  whiter  than  before! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti!  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind — 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapour  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high ; 
1  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud  : 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above, 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  fair — that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youtlis,  have  perish'd 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind— • 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever  : 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder. 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tread, 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 

O  beauteous  Birds!  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  Birds!  't  is  such  a  pleasun 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night. 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies. 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes  : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmino4>ower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  Night!  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creep,  like  thee,  vrith  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

Oh !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream. 

And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem, 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are! 

I  'd  die  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me! 

Soothe,  gende  image !  soothe  my  mind  I 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 

THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S  RESOLimON. 

Taaouoa  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  underwood 
1  force  my  way ;  now  climb,  and  bow  descend 


O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  motsy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts;  while  oft  unseen, 
Hurrying  along  tlie  drifted  forest-leaves. 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither  I    A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  firslF^bom  of  the  spring. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide!     The  master-passion  qnell'd, 
I  feel  that  lam  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  unfreqnent  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant 


« 

Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Remorse; 

Here  too  the  love-lorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul. 

And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary, 

Worships  the  spirit  of  uncqpscious  life 

In  tree  or  wild-flower. — Gentle  Lunatic ! 

If  so  be  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 

He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 

But  would  be  something,  that  he  knows  not  of, 

In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks! 

But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  contagion  here ! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  Love  dare  loiter !     If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  briar  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.     Like  a  wounded  bird 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  Nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Drya^es ! 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  mom 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spiders'  webs! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  Airs !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furse. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-noon. 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  tliat  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp. 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Gnomes! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  hemock 
His  little  Godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  00  yon  hedgehogs  back. 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph  1 1  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  netpwork :  here  will  I  couch  my  limbs, 
Qoee  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade, 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world — unheard,  unseen. 
And  list'ning  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sonnd; 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighbouring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze,  that  visits  me. 
Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow, 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek; 
Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton— never  half  discloaed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye'poisons  for  some  love-distemper^d  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspea-grove 
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ShiTcr  in  suiuhine«  bat  hit  feebla  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  diaoWing  thing. 

Sweet  breeie!  ibou  only,  if  I  gneta  aright, 
Lifiesi  the  fiedthere  of  the  robin's  hreaat. 
That  twelb  itt  little  breast,  so  full  of  song, 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountainHuh. 
And  thoa  too,  desert  Stream !  no  pool  of  thine, 
Thoagh  dear  as  lake  in  latest  sommer-eTe, 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stalely  viiigin's  robe, 
The  fioe,  the  form  divioe,  the  downcast  look 
G>nlempUtive !    Behold!  her  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uprooted  tree. 
Thai  leans  towards  its  mirror!     Who  erewhile 
Ilad  from  her  countenance  tnra'd,  or  look'd  by  stealth 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse),  he  now 
Wixh  steadfast  gate  and  onoSFending  eye, 
Wonsiupa  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting.  Tain, 
E'en  as  that  phantom-world  on  which  he  gased. 
But  not  unheeded  gaxed :  for  sm,  ah !  see. 
The  sportiTe  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  beads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow, 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  foi-glove  belb : 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time, 
Scatters  tbem  on  the  po<^  I  Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken^all  that  phantom-wcM-ld  so  fair 
Yanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread. 
And  eadi  mi»-shapes  the  other.     Stay  awhile, 
Poor  youth,  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  viaioiis  will  return  I    And  lo  I  he  stays : 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
Each  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there. 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree — but  where, 
O  where  the  virgin's  snovry  arm,  that  lean'd 
On  its  bare  branch  ?  He  turns,  and  she  is  gone  I 
Homeward  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland  maae 
Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain,    lll-fetcd  youth! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
I  In  mad  love-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook, 
I  Till  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
BehokTst  her  shadow  still  abiding  there. 
Tike  Slaiad  of  the  Mirror ! 

Not  to  thee, 
O  vriU  aod  deacrt  Streami  belongs  this  tale : 
•  Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
i  Spire  from  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
j   Makiim  thee  doleful  as  a  >cavem-well : 
{  Save  when  the  shy  king-fishers  build  their  nest 
On  thy  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild  stream! 
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be  my  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
From  paaiion's  dresms,  a  freeman,  and  sdone, 
I  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.    O  lead, 
Lead  ne  to  deeper  shades  and  londier  glooms. 
Lo !  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs. 
Bow  fiair  the  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
Isle  of  the  river,  whooe  disparted  waves 
Dart  olF  asunder  with  an  angry  sound, 
Bow  soon  to  re-unitel    And  see!  they  meet, 
Each  in  the  ochar  lost  and  found:  and  see 


Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-«un 

Throbbing  within  them,  Heart  at  once  and  Eye  I 

With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds, 

The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears, 

Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre!  Such  the  hour 

Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  feuds; 

And  hark,  tlie  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 

I  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 

Beneath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautiful 

Of  forest-trees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods). 

Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 

That  overbrows  the  cataract.     How  bursts 

The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crescent  hills 

Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem, 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  grey  stone  cotteges, 

Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees..    At  my  feet. 

The  whortle-herries  are  bedew*d  with  spray, 

Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfall. 

How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

Swings  in  its  winnow  :  All  the  air  is  calm. 

The  smoke  from  cottage-chimneys,  tinged  with  light. 

Rises  in  columns;  from  this  house  alone. 

Close  by  the  water^ll,  the  column  slants. 

And  feds  its  ceaseless  breeie.    But  what  is  this? 

That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smoke, 

And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child. 

His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 

One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 

Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 

Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 

A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 

Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 

Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark !  Divinest  maidl- 

Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries 

Her  pencil!  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 

On  the  fine  skin  !  She  lias  been  newly  here ; 

And  lo  !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  coudi— 

The  pressure  still  remains !  O  blessed  couch  1 

For  this  mayst  thou  flower  early,  and  the  Sun, 

Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 

Upon  thy  purple  bells!  O  Isabel! 

Daughter  of  genius!  stateliest  of  our  maids! 

More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcaeus  wooed. 

The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song! 

O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 

And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me, 

And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !  Uy  heart, 

Why  beats  It  thus  7  Through  yonder  coppioe-wood 

Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 

On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 

The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit — 

And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  Uiis  sketch, 

Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  1  yearn 

To  keep  the  relique 7  'twill  but  idly  feed 

The  passion  that  consumes  me.     Let  me  haste  I 

The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left, 

She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  followed  her ; 

And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE  NIGHT-SCENE. 

▲  DBAMATIC   FRAGMENT. 
SANDOVAL. 

You  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manriqne? 
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Lored? 


BAKL  HmftT. 
SANDOVAL. 

Did  you  not  say  yAu  woo'd  her? 


BAIL  HKIfRT. 

Once  I  loTed 
Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 

SANDOTAL. 

And  woo'd»  perchance, 
One  whom  you  loved  not  I 

BAftL  HBlfBT. 

Oh  !  I  were  most  base» 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her, 
Hopiag  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impanion'd  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire, 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head, 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  Itstenest  to  me. 

SANDOVAL. 

Anxiously,  Henry  I  reasoning  anxiously. 
But  Oropeza — 

BAKL  HKNRT. 

Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage, 
Beneath  the  walk,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom, 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream, 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge. 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirred;  the  air  was  almost  suhry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close,  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees— I  well  remember 
Wliat  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led  me, 
To  that  sweet  bower  1  Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  heard  her  heart  beat— if 't  were  not  my  own. 

SANDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 

■ASL  HINKT. 

Oh!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
The  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleeing  from  Fain,  sheltered  herself  in  Joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady. 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  voVd  to  die  for  her : 
With  the  faint  voice  of  <Hie  who,  having  spoken, 


Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow^d  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  beard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
Oh !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure, 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL  (with  a  sarcnttic  smile). . 
No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  God,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble, 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

lARL  HKNAT. 

Ah  !  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  them. 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice. 
Oh !  what  if  all  betray  me?  what  if  thou? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt, 

I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  hen 

Friend!  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go — all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart. 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me— 1  myself  will  seek  her — 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend  1 1  cannot  bear  the  torment 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye  — 

[£ail  Hbnrt  retires  inlo  Ae  wood. 

SANDOVAL  {alone), 
O  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  rise  up 
And  shape  themselves:  from  Earth  to  Heaven  they  stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple, 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled  :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand, 
And  laxy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 

WHOM   TBB  AUTHOR  HAD  KNOWN  IN  THB  DATS  OF  HER 

INNOCBNCB. 

Mtetlb-lbaf  that,  ill  besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray! 

When  the  Partridge  o'er  tbe  sheaf 

Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 
Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 

Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs, 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whisper'd  thee  to  rise. 
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G«ily  from  thy  mother-sulk 

Wert  ibou  danood  and  wafled  lu||[b— 
Soon  on  lfai«uD»helter'd  walk 

FkuBg  Co  fade,  to  rot  and  die. 


TO  AJ«  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 

THEATBE. 

If ATDsif,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sitlett  behind  those  vir|;ins  gay, 

like  a  scorched  and  mildew'd  bough, 
licafless  'mid  the  blooms  of  May  ! 

Him  who  lured  diee  and  forsook, 

Oft  I  watck'd  with  angry  ga«e, 
Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 

Anxious  heard  bis  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth, 

Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigli ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth, 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 

Loathing  thy  polluted  lot, 

Hie  thee.  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence! 

Seek  thy  weeping  Hothern  cot, 
With  a  wiser  innocence. 

Tbou  hast  known  deceit  and  follvt 
Thou  hast  Fell  that  vice  is  woe  : 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
loly  arm'd,  go,  Maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  Self-dominion, 

Firm  thy  steps,  O  Melancholy ! 
The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 

b  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn. 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes, 

That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  com, 
Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms  : 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 

Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight. 
Upward  to  tlie  day-star  spring, 

And  embathe  in  heavenly  light 


LINES  CX)MPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

Noa  cold,  Dor  stem,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
These  scented  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 

Ueares  the  proud  Harlot  her  distended  breast. 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 


I 


These  feel  not  Music's  gemiine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  Mainre's  passion-warbled  plaint ; 

But  when  the  loog-brcathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
Bonis  in  a  squall — they  gape  for  wonderment. 

Hark!  ihe  deep  buu  of  Vanity  and  Hale! 
Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  selMorturing  sneer 

My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
'while  the  pert  Captain,  or  the  primmer  Priest, 
Pratila  acconlant  scandal  in  her  ear. 


O  give  me,  from  this  heardeas  scene  released. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  grey 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  aran  I  kiissd), 
His  ScoUisli  tunes  and  warlike  marches  plaj^ 

By  moonshine,  on  Ike  balmy  summer^night. 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  tlie  alder-CreeSg 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  (rim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
That  his  own  check  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne!  when  midnight  wind  careers, 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  out-house  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow, 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe. 
Ballad  of  ship-wreck'd  sailor  floating  dead, 

Whom  his  own  truc4ove  buried  in  (he  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whateir'er  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees, 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath^plant  waves. 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

Tai  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil. 

The  tedded  hay  and  eom-sheaTes  in  one  field. 

Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.     The  foxglove  tall 

Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 

Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing  lark, 

Or  mountain-finch  alighting.     And  the  rose 

(In  vain  tlie  dariing  of  successful  love) 

Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 

The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 

Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 

By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 

That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 

Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Foq*et-me-not!  ■ 

So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 

With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 

Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I  loved), 

And,  more  beloved  dian  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeie, 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  river^pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  site  own'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiis  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 

■  One  of  tbe  baibm  (and  aieritlng  to  bo  tko  oaly  om)  of  the 
ifyMotU  Seorploldei  Palmstrit,  ■  flower  from  alz  to  twelve  incbet 
bigb,  with  blee  blouon  and  brr^bt  fellow  eye.  It  bat  ibo  mba 
neae  over  tbe  wbole  Bapire  ofGerMsay  {Vgr^Umufm  micht)  and, 
we  believe,  in  Deainark  and  Sweden. 
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The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  Dame 

Between  the  BfoM-Rose  and  Forget-me-not— 

Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair! 

That  forced  to  wander  till  tweet  spring  return, 

I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 

Her  Toice  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 

Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep), 

Nor  yet  tlie  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 

With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  retaru'd, 

She  would  resign  one  lialf  of  that  dear  name. 

And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  bat  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  FALCONEE's    «  SHIPWRECK.* 

As !  not  by  Gam  or  Isis,  fomous  streams, 
In  arched  grores,  the  youthful  poet's  choice; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams, 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  subiimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew'd, 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Our  sea-hard  sang  this  song!  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend!  Hark,  Pity,  hark ! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  Bark! 

«  Cling  to  the  shrouds!*  In  vain!  The  breakers  roar- 
Death  shrieks!     With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 

Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore, 
No  classic  roamer,  but  a  ship-wreck'd  man  ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  straioc, 

And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame? 
The  elevating  thought  of  suffered  pains, 

Which  gentle  heartsshall  mourn ;  but  chief,  the  name 

Of  Gratitude !  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more !  Shades  of  the  Past, 

Which  Love  makes  Substance!  Hence  to  thee  I  send, 
0  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 

Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd!  this  work  to  thee: 

Am^  tliou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  chuse  but  shod 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Olf  HER   RECOVERY  FROM   A  PETER. 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear ! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here, 

A  lovely  convalescent ; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  ^Rr, 

And  feverish  heat  incessant. 

The  sunny  Showers,  the  dappled  Sky, 
The  Utile  Kinds  that  warble  hij^li. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing, 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing. 


Believe  me,  while  in  bed  you  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray: 

You  made  ns  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up  and  seem'd  to  say. 

How  can  we  do  without  her  T 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worse,  we  knew. 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going  : 
This  World  has  angels  all  too  few, 

And  Heaven  is  overflowing! 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY  NATURAL 

WRITTEM   IN   GERMANY. 

Ir  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird, 
To  you  1  'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  though u  like  these  are  idle  things. 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly : 
I  'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  tlien  one  wakes,  and  where  am  1 7 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 
Yet,  while  't  is  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 
And  still  dreams  on. 


HOME-SICK. 

WRITTEN   IN   GERMANY. 

T  IS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 

Through  city-crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-Day. 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower, 

Sincere,  affectionate  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight. 
Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  liis  back. 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang; 

This  feel  1  hourly  more  and  more : 
There  's  Healing  only  in  thy  wings, 

Thou  Breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  shore! 

ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?  The  Sparrow,  the  Dove, 
The  Linnet  and  Thrush  say.  ■  I  love  and  I  love!i 
In  the  winter  they  *re  silent— the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says,  1  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weather, 
And  singing,  and  loving— all  come  back  together. 
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Bnt  ibe  Lark  ia  to  brimfal  of  gladncn  and  love. 
The  green  fielda  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  ainga,  and  he  ainga ;  and  for  ever  abgs  he — 
■  I  love  my  Love,  aod  my  Love  lovea  me  !• 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

S40  lot,  u»  have  do  Hope!  Tliough  lowly  kneeling 
He  fain  woald  frame  a  prayer  within  liia  breast, 
Would  hiD  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  healinj*', 
That  hb  aick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest ; 
He  sCroTe  in  vain !  the  dull  sighs  from  his  cheat 
Againat  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
Thoogh  Nature  forced ;  though  like  some  captive  guest, 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror  s  feast, 
An  alien's  restless  mood  hut  half  concealing, 
Tlie  stenanesB  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd, 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling : 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curies  of  his  dreams, 
Aud  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain. 
Each  night  was  scattcr'd  by  its  own  loud  screams : 
Tec  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

That  Hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast. 
Which  wraned  and  died,  yet  ever  uear  him  stood. 
Though  changed  in  nature,  wander  where  he  would — 
For  Love's  Despair  is  but  Hope's  pining  Ghost! 
For  this  one  hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moan, 
He  wiahes  and  can  wish  for  this  alone! 
Pierced,  as  with  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 
(So  the  love-stricken  visionary  deems) 
Disease  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower. 
Whose  dtvn  fling  sunshine  from  the  noon-tide  bower ! 
Or  let  it  Slay  !  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 
Such  airength  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


THE  HAPPT  HUSBAND. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Orr,  oH  methinks,  the  while  with  Thee 
1  breailie,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  1  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 

A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life, 
Tea,  in  that  very  name  of  Wife ! 

A  pake  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 

A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  analarming  turbulence 

Of  nanaient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting 

From  jealous  foara,  or  coy  denying ; 

Bnt  bom  beneath  Love's  brooding  wingv 
Aod  into  lenderneas  soon  dying, 

Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 

Resi^  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  aonootbesc  song,  they  come,  they  go, 

And  leave  tbcar  aweeter  undorstrain 


Its  own  sweet  self— a  love  of  Thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be! 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Recess! 

Love  surely  hath  been  brealliing  here. 

And  ihia  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear! 
Swells  up,  then  sinks  with  fain  caress. 

As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  sea>ward  Qoantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'er  head  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  yet  why 
That  asking  look?  tliat  yearning  sigh! 

That  sense  of  promise  every  where? 
Beloved !  flew  your  spirit  by! 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rase-mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before — 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  b^uiled. 

Tou  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remeniber'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  Love  within  you  wrought— >• 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream! 

Has  not,  since  then,  Love's  prompture  deep 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore, 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Dear  undersong  in  Clamom's  hour. 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

UNDER   STRONG   MEDICAL  RECOMMENDATION    NOT   TO 

BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  1  thee  once  more! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  Physician, 
«  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  Death  !• 

But  my  soul  fulfill'd  her  mission. 
And  lo!  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pin>ng  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly, 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters; 
And  what  cares  Nature,  if  they  die  T 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 

A  thousaiKf  recollections  bland. 
Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures, 

Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand : 
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Dreanu  (the  Soul  hendf  fomking), 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth; 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  Earth ! 

0  ye  hopes,  tliat  stir  within  me, 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above ! 

God  is  witli  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  Life  be  JLoTe. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

Cupid,  if  storying  leg^ends  ■  tell  aright. 
Once  framed  8  rich  elixir  of  delighl. 
A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he  fii^d, 
And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix'd : 
With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  bring», 
Brush'd  from  the  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings : 
Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  foith  he  join'd. 
Each  gentler  pleasure  of  the  unspotted  mind- 
Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brigbcnets  glow 
And  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 
Tlie  eyeless  Chemist  heard  the  process  rise, 
The  steamy  chalice  btibbled  np  in  sight ; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'  enamonr'd  dove 
fours  the  soft  mnrm'riog  of  responsive  love. 
The  finish'd  work  might  Envy  vainty  blame, 
And  «  Kisses  ■  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
With  half  the  god  bis  Cyprian  mother  blest. 
And  breathed  on  Saka's  lovelier  lips  ttie  eesL 


III.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS, 

IN   BL4NK  VERSE. 


Ym,  he  daMrvei  lo  And  bimaeir  decolTMl, 
Wbo  M«lu  a  heart  In  ik«  nBthinkiag  ■». 
Llk«  ■hadovr*  on  ■  itrMBi,  tb«  forma  of  life 
lapreM  tkoir  cbsracion  on  tho  aaoMli  fwohand : 
Novffht  aiolu  inio  the  Botom's  tiloot  depth. 
Qaiek  Mnaiblliiy  of  Pain  and  Plearara 
MoToa  tha  light  llaida  llQhtly }  bnt  no  aoal 
Warnaih  the  Inner  frame. 

SCBILLIK. 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUN-BISE,  IN  THE  VALE  OF 
CHAMOUNY. 

Baaldea  the  Rlvfln  Arve  and  Arrelroa,  which  hare  their  aonroea  In 
the  foot  ef  Mont  Blanc,  fiTe  oon«plcnon«  torrenu  roah  down  lu 
aides;  and  within  a  fsw  pace*  of  the  Glaclert,  the  Oentlaoa  M«jor 
Sroira  In  ImoMaae  ■nmbert,  with  iu  ■  Boweraof  lovoUeat  bine.* 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  Sfoming-Star 
In  his  steep  course  7  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

I  Bflnslt  qnondam  blandam  modltatn  laborem 

Baala  laaeiTi  Cypria  Diva  mani. 
Ambroalm  aaoooa  oocaltS  temperat  artn, 

Frafraaaqae  infnao  neeiara  tionU  opna. 
Saflidt  et  partem  mellia,  qaod  aabdohia  olim 

Non  Impone  farla  aarripalaaet  AaMr. 
Pecnaaoa  tIoIb  foiiia  a«imlacet  odArea 

Bi  apolla  matlTia  plnrima  rapia  roala. 
Addit  et  llleeebms  ec  mille  et  mille  lepMva, 

Bt  qnot  Addalina  gandla  Gaaina  habou 
Ex  hia  eompoinit  Dea  batia;  et  omnia  llbana 

lavenlaa  nltldm  aparaa  per  ora  CloSa. 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceawletsly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form? 
Biscst  from  forth  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pines, 
How  silently !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge!  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  f  gaied  upon  ihae, 
Till  tliou,  still  present  to  die  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worsliipp'd  tlje  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguilin{;  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listenin(;  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  witxt  blending  with  my  Thought, 
Yea  with  my  LiFe  and  Life's  own  secret  Joy: 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swcll'd  vast  lo  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul!  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest!  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecsiacy !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I  Awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  tlie  Valu  ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink  : 
Companion  of  (he  Morning-Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Go-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streanu? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  gladf 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shatter  d  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life-, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  restT 

Ye  Ice-falls!  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain-- 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  siopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  tlie  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon?  Who  bade  the  San 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?  Who,  witik  living  flowers 
Of  loveliust  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? — 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nation* 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice^plains  echo,  God! 
God !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  sonl-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  6ill  ahoil  tbnndsr,  God ! 
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Ye  living  flpwera  ihat  skirt  the  efernal  frost! 
Ye  wild  goats  »portiDg  roimd  the  eaf^le's  nest! 
Ye  eagles,  play-mates  of  the  moaTrtain-storni ! 
Ye  lightoioga,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clonda! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount  \  wirh  thy  sky^pointing  pciks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thon  too  again,  trupendons  Mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  how'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  rrcr  rise, 
lliae  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dnead  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  Stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 

WBITTESI  IN  TBE  ALBI7M  AT  ELBtlCGERODE,  IN  THE 

RARTZ  FOREST. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken's  *  sovraa  heighi^  and  saw 

Woods  crowding  npon  woods,  hills  over  hitls, 

A  sorgfog  scanc,  and  only  limited 

By  the  blue  disianee.     Heavily  my  way 

Downward  1  dragg'd  through  Sr-groves  evermore, 

Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepniehral  forma 

Speckled  with  suoalune;  and,  hot  seldom  heard. 

The  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 

And  the  breeae,  murmuring  indivisibly, 

Preserved  ia  solemn  murmur  most  <Iistintit 

From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waierbll. 

And  the  brook's  chatter;  'mid  whose  isl«(  stonas 

The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 

Leap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goaC 

Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.     I  moved  oa 

In  low  and  languid  mood:  '  for  I  had  found 

That  oatward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 

Their  finer  mfloeace  from  the  Life  within : 

Fair  ciphers  else :  fair,  but  of  import  vague 

Or  uoconceming,  where  the  Heart  not  finda 

History  or  prophecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 

Or  gentle  Maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 

Or  Father,  or  the  venerable  nama 

Of  onr  adored  Country !  O  thou  Queen, 

Tbon  delegated  D«ty  of  Eartli, 

0  dear,  dear  England  I  how  my  longing  eye 

Turn'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  strady  clouds 

Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffs! 


'  thm  k%hal  mobbuIb  la  tba  Bftrtx,  Bad  ladsad  Ib  North  Gor- 
••y. 

*  —  — — ^— ^— — —  Vliea  I  hsTB  SBzed 
Froa  aoae  M(b  MaiaeDes  on  goodly  tbIm, 
And  cou  Bad  TillBgii*  Bmbower'd  b«loir. 
The  ib«a^t  weald  rla*  (h«t  all  lo  ne  wb«  ttiBaga 
Aakf  tba  soeaet  to  fair,  aor  oaa  tinall  tpot 

mj  tind  Bilad  ml||lit  rott,  sod  call  it  hoaie. 

Sonasi'a  JI^m*  A>  lAa  FmurtM. 


My  native  land ! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  proud, 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Rrocken,  woods  and  woody  hills, 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim!  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly;  nor  will  I  profane, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere!  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1796. 

Swsrr  Flower!  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Unfoldcst  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattering  month 

Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  theu 

With  blue  voluptuous  eye],  alas^  poor  Flower! 

These  arc  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 

Perchauce,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave, 

K'cn  now  the  keen  North-East  is  on  its  way. 

Flower  that  must  perish!  shall  I  liken  thee 

To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  growth, 

Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  charms? 

Or  to  Bristowas  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy! 

An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 

Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 

Beat  it  to  earth?  or  with  indignant  grief 

Shall  I  compare  tliee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 

Bright  flower  of  Hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud? 

Farewell,  sweet  blossom!  better  fate  be  thine, 

And  mock  my  boding!  Dim  similitudes 

Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I  've  stolen  one  hour 

From  anxious  Self,  Life's  cruel  Task-Master! 

And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 

Tremble  along  my  frame  and  harmonize 

The  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 

Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations^  like  harsh  tunes 

Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument. 

THE  EOLIAN  HAHP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLETEDON,  SOMBRBBTSraBE. 

Mr  pensive  Sara!  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  sootliing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flowcr'd  Jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved  Myrilc, 

(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love!) 

And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light, 

Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 

Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wiidom  be) 

Shine  opposite!  How  exquisite  the  scents 

Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !  and  the  world  so  hush'd  ! 

The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  Sea 

Tells  us  of  Silence. 

And  that  simplest  Lute, 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  casement,  hark ! 
Uow  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover, 

■  Ghanerton. 
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It  pours  such  Kweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 

Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong!  And  now,  its  strings 

Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 

Orer  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 

Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 

As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 

Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-Land, 

Where  Melodies  round  hooey-dropping  flowers. 

Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 

Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  horering  on  untamed  wing ! 

0  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
K  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  every  where — 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 

Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument. 

And  thus,  my  love !  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  f  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eye-lids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetain'd, 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
Tliat  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  All? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unballow'd  dost  thou  not  reject, 
And  btddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mind ; 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  spciik  of  him. 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 

1  praise  him,  and  with  Faith  that  inly  feels; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 

A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Man, 

Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 

Peace,  and  tliis  Cot,  and  thee,  heart- honour'd  Maid! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE  OF 

RETIREMENT. 


Seraoni  proprlors.— Bob. 


Low  was  our  pretty  Cot:  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber-window.  We  could  liear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom, 
The  Sea's  faint  murmur.  In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  Porch 
Thick  jasmins  twined :  the  little  landscape  roand 


Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshed  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  apdy  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion!  Once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbatli-day  by  quietnoii) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen  :  methought,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings:  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around, 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again, 
And  sigli'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.     Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note 
(Viewless  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whisper'd  tones 
I  've  said  to  my  beloved,  m  Such,  sweet  girl! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  hush'd. 
And  the  Heart  listens !» 

But  the  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  Mount 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil  and  reach'd  the  top. 
Oh!  what  a  goodly  scene!  Here  the  bleak  Mount, 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep; 
Grey  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields; 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  hanks; 
And  Seats,  and  i^awns,  the  Abbey  and  the  Wood, 
And  Cots,  and  Hamlets,  and  fiiint  City-spire; 
The  Channel  f^ere^  the  Islands  and  white  Sails, 
Dim  Coasts,  and  cloud-like  Hills,  and  shoreless  Ocean — 
It  seem'd  like  Omnipresence L  God,  methonght. 
Had  built  him  there  a  Temple:  the  whole  World 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference, 
No  wish  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart. 
Blest  hour!  It  was  a  luxury, — to  be! 

Ah!  quiet  dell;  dear  cot,  and  mount  sublime! 
I  was  consirain'd  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  entrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  he  lifts  from  Earth  : 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  fece. 
Does  it  but  half :  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 
My  Benefactor,  not  my  Brother  Man! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence 
Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul!  oft  as  thou  acum'st 
The  Sluggard  Pity's  vision-weaving  tribe! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  tbe  wretched, 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies ! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  in  Christ. 

Tet  oft,  when  after  honourable  toil 

Bests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dream. 

My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  Cot! 

Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose, 

And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 

And  1  shall  sigh  fond  wishes — sweet  Abode  1 
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Ah  '^had  oooe  |p«ater !  And  that  all  had  such ! 
It  mipht  be  10— but  the  lime  t«  not  yet. 
Speed  it,  O  Father!  Let  thy  Kingdom  come ! 


TO  THE  RF.V.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERT  ST  MART,  DEVON. 

WITH  SOME  POEMS. 


Roms  ia  frairaa  anliBi  patarnl. 

Boa.  Cam.  lib.  {.  2. 

A  BLEMBD  lot  hath  he,  who  having  pa«'d 
Mb  youth  and  eariy  manliood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  worid,  retreats  at  length, 
With  cares  that  more,  not  agitate  the  heart, 
To  the  same  dwellbg  where  his  father  dwelt ; 
And  haply  riews  his  tottering  little  ones 
Embrace  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap^ 
Oo  which  6rst  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
Lisp'd  its  brief  prayer.    SucJi,  O  my  earliest  Friend ! 
,  Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
I  At  disUBce  did  ye  climb  Life's  upland  road, 
j  Tet  cheer d  and  cheering:  now  fraternal  lore 
'•  llaih  drawn  you  to  one  centre.     Be  your  days 
I  Ooly,  aod  blest  oad  blessing  may  ye  live! 


To  me  th'  Eternal  Wisdom  harh  dispensed 
A  diffeieat  fortune  and  more  different  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
Ita  firM  domestic  loves;  and  hence  through  life 
Chasing  chance-started  Friendships.     A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ills ; 
Bat,  like  a  tree  vriih  leaves  of  feeble  stem, 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
Rnfdcd  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Dropp'd  the  collected  shower;  and  some  most  false, 
Fabeand  bir  foliaged  as  the  Slanchineel, 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
E'en  *mid  the  storm;  then  breathing  subtlest  damps, 
Mii'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  Heaven, 
Tliat  I  woke  poison'd !  But,  all  praise  to  Him 
Who  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Ptermanent  shelter;  and  beside  one  Friend, 
Beneath  th'  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
I  've  raned  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  Huabaod  and  of  Father;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whispering  Voice, 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  malurer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths. 
Bright  with  no  fading  colours! 

Tet  at  times 
Vy  aofil  is  sad,  that  1  have  roam'd  through  life 
Stilt  moat  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
At  miDO  own  home  and  birth-place:  chiefly  then, 
WhflB  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  Friend ! 
Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth ; 
Didst  iraMe  my  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye; 
Aod  boding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good, 
Beboked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 
Sorrow'd  in  silence !  He  who  counts  alone 
The  heatings  of  the  solitary  lieart. 
That  Being  knows^  how  1  have  loved  thee  ever. 


Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee! 

Oh  I  *t  is  to  me  an  ever  new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine:  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash, 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  seqiiesieKd  orchard-plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earth-ward;  whose  old  bonghs. 

That  hang  above  us  in  an  arhorons  roof, 

Slirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 

Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads! 

Nor  dost  not  Aou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thoo  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firsiling-lays.     Since  then  ray  song 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind, 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times, 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell  I 

These  yarious  strains, 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood, 
Accept,  ray  Brother!  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperate  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it! 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HEATH. 

This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees.— 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved!  0  long  unharm'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  filling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Spring, 

Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  imvelier 

With  soft  and  even  pulse !  Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 

W'hich  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Fount 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness:  here  is  moss, 

A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 

Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here!  Here  rest !  and  if  ihy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  too  shah  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound, 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

'T  IS  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends, 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  seal) 

*T  is  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religions  love  the  Great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess, 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn, 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age, 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  Idols!  Learning^  Power,  and  Time, 

(Too  much  of  all)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 
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Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  't  is  true, 
Whole  years  of  weary  days,  beaicRed  him  dose, 
Even  to  the  gates  and  inleU  of  his  life ! 
But  it  is  true,  no  Ic-ss,  that  strenuous,  &rm. 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 
The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 
For  not  a  hidden  fath,  that  to  ilie  Shades 
Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 
Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 
There  issues  from  llie  fount  of  Uippocrene, 
But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  iu  source, 
Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dell, 
Knew  the  gay  wild  flowers  on  its  banks,  and  euU'd 
Its  med'cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone, 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave. 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  iu  sUrry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  tlic  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts! 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher!  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes. 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  uponliis  cheek. 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 


L 


In  tbe  Jane  of  1797.  tone  lonp^xpectod  Frieodt  pafd  •  vitlt  to  tbe 
Aulbor'i  ()oita|{o ;  ■■<!  on  tbe  morning  of  tbeir  arrlTil,  be  met 
with  an  accident,  which  diaabied  him  from  walking  duriagr  (be 
whole  time  of  iboir  May.  One  ETeaiDQ,  when  tb«y  bad  left  bim 
for  n  tvm  hoars,  bo  oompocod  the  following  lino*  lo  the  Garden 
Bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  1  remain. 
This  Limo-tree  bower  my  prison !  I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  lo  my  remembrance,  even  when  age 
ll.-id  dimm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness!  They,  meanwhile, 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  : 
The  roaring  dell,  o'crwooded,  narrow,  deep, 
And  only  speckled  by  the  midnlay  sun  ; 
Where  ite  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Fling« arching  like  a  bridge;— that  branchless  Ash, 
Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  water-fall !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,' 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  aigbt!) 
Si  ill  nod  and  drip  beoeatli  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-ctone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emeiige 
Beneath  tha  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steeplod  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  afid  the  sea, 
VNJih  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up 

'  The  Aaplenlum  Soolependrtum,  called  in  some  oonntrles  tbe 
Adiler'i  Tongue,  In  others  tbe  Hart's  Tongnc  ;  bnt  Withering  (iTtrs 
ihi!  Adder's  Tongno  as  the  iriYial  name  of  the  0|ihioj;losaam  oaif . 


The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 

Of  purple  shadow!  Yes,  tbey  wander  on 

In  gladness  all;  but  thoo,  methinks,  most  glad, 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles!  for  thou  hast  pined 

And  hunger'd  after  Nature,  many  a  year, 

Tn  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 

With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 

And  strange  calamity!  Ah  !  slowly  sink 

Behind  t)ie  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun ! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 

Ye  purple  healb<-flowers !  ridilier  bum,  ye  clouds! 

Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves! 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean!     So  my  Friend, 

Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  sund,  as  I  have  stood. 

Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  garing  round 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gsze  till  all  doch  seem 

Less  gross  than  bodily;  and  of  such  hoes 

As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makes 

Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Gomes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there !  Nor  in  this  bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.     Pale  beneath  the  blaic 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  1  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine!  And  that  Walnulrtrae 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mass. 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  Uie  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  Bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  Bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower!   Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure  : 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  fo  Love  and  Beauty  !  and  sometimes 
T  is  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  tbe  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
IJomewards,  I  blest  it!  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Xow  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dilated  glory, 
While  tliou  stood'st  gazing;  or  when  all  was  still. 
Flew  creaking '  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  Life. 


TO  A  FRIEND 

WHO  HAD  DECLARED  HIS  INTK5T10K  OF  WHITIKC  XO 

MORE  POETRY. 

Dejib  Charles !  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I  ween 
That  Genius  plunged  tliee  in  that  wizard  fount 

*  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  line,  it  gare  me  plea»ure 
to  observe  that  Bartram  had  observed  ihe  same  circomstanri;  of  the 
Savanna  Crane.  ■  When  these  Birds  move  their  wlsffs  In  flir.hi. 
their  strokes  are  slow,  modonte  and  regnlar ;  md  eves  whan  at  « 
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Hiifht  Catuiie :  and  (sureties  of  iby  Hifh) 

That  Picy  and  Simplicity  stood  by. 

And  promised  for  tbee,  that  thou  sholildsC  renounce 

The  world  s  low  cares  and  lyio^  Tanities, 

Stedfiaat  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  JIuse, 

And  wash'd  and  aanciilted  to  Poesy. 

Tea — thou  wert  plunged,  bnt  with  forgetful  hand 

Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  Son : 

And  with  those  recnsant  unbaptixed  heels 

Tboa  'rt  flying  from  thy  bouiiden  ministeries^ 

So  sore  it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 

To  weave  nnwithcring  flowers!  But  take  thon  heed: 

For  diott  art  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  Boy, 

And  I  have  arrows  >  mystically  dipp'd. 

Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Burns  dead  ? 

And  ahall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 

•  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?* 
Thy  Bums,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 
Who  lo  the  •  Illustrious*  of  his  native  land 

•  So  properly  did  look  for  patronage.* 
Ghotf  of  Mccenas!  bide  thy  blushing  face! 

They  snatch'd  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Plough— 
To  gauge  Ale-Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return  \ 
On  a  Ueak  rock,  midway  the  Aonian  Mount, 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree. 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough. 
Ere  ycc  the  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow. 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  nighfr-abade,  or  iis  red  and  tempting  fruit 
These  with  stopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 
Knit  in  nice  iniertexture,  so  to  twine 
The  ilittstriooa  brow  of  Scotch  Nobility. 

1796. 

TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

CJOWVOtfD  OH  THB  MIOHT  AFTER  HIS  RECITATION  OP  A 
POOl  OX  TRB  GROWTH  OP  AN  INDIVIDUAL  MIND. 

FaiBivD  of  the  Wise !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay. 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  tbee  first  sung  aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  Human  Spirit  tliou  bast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  lo  the  underslanding  mind 
Bcvealahle;  and  what  within  the  mind, 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thooghis  all  too  deep  for  words  !— 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
Of  imilm  ^MMDtaneous^  and  mysterious  fears 
(The  firsC-born  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birtli), 
Of  cidea  obedient  to  external  force, 

imnlihf  Mb  dbuaea  or  blfh  sbov*  ai,  w«  plalnlj  bear  the  qnlll- 
tWIr  akafu  aad  w«b>  apoa  oaa  aamhar  cr«ak  as  tbe  jolaU 
:  ti  a  Tonel  la  •  lanpattaoat  saa.' 
Pted.  OlToqi.  iii.  I.  1S6. 
iai  from  Banu't  ddlicatioa  of  bU  Pooom  to  tbe  Mobility 
Gcatffj  of  thaCaUdooiaa  Ilaat. 


And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 

Or  by  some  inner  Power;  of  moments  awful, 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When  Power  stream'd  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  received 

The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd — 

Of  Fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 

Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 

Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 

Native  or  ouiland.  Lakes  and  famous  Hills! 

Or  on  tbe  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stars 

Were  rising ;  or  by  seciet  Mountain-streams, 

The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  way ! 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Dtitending  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  France  in  all  lier  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  tbimder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Deity ! 

Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 

So  summoned  homewarcl,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure. 

From  tlte  dread  w^fcb-tower  of  man's  absolute  Self, 

With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 

Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold. 

The  Angel  of  the  vision  !  Then  (last  strain) 

Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 

Action  and  Joy !— An  orphic  song  indeed, 

A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 

To  their  own  music  chaunted ! 

O  great  Bard! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
WiUi  stedfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence  1  They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  worketh  ybr  them,  tliey  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes! 
Ah !  as  1  listen'd  witti  a  heart  forlorn, 
Tbe  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  rettirns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains— 
Ke«  Pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Ttirbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  Fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  Hope ; 
And  Hope  that  searce  would  know  inelf  fr^m  Fear ; 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  eull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all, 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  u^n  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  selfaame  grave ! 

That  way  do  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  weleomer  in  herald's  guise, 
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SingiDg  of  Glory,  and  Fntarity, 
To  wander  back  on  such  ub healthful  road, 
Plucking  die  poisons  of  lelf-hann!  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  trimnf^al  wreaths 
Strewed  before  thy  adrancingl 

Nor  do  thott, 
Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hoar 
Of  thy  communion  with  my  nobler  mind 
By  Pity  or  Grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tnmult  rose  and  ceased :  for  Peace  is  oigk 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart. 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms, 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  Ternal  hoars 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Ere  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest!  moments  for  their  own  sake  halVd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  thy  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  Stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam,<  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  Hoon. 

And  when — 0  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  !— 
Thy  long  sustained  song  finally  closed, 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  ns  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces —  • 

Scarce  conscioas,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  it?  or  Aspiration 7  or  Resolve?) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound-— 
And  when  I  rose,  1  found  myself  in  prayer. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE; 
A  oohtehsation  poem; 

WBtTTBH  IH  APBIL,  1 798. 

No  cloud,  no  relique  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  W^est,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Gome,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  1 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  tlie  stream  beneath^ 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flqwa  silently. 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  tlie  stars  be  dim, 
Yet  let  ns  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimnflto  of  the  stara. 
And  hark  I  the  Nightingale  begins  itt  song, 


■  >A  b«i«tiM  wblts  dead  ti  fotM  at  sioBieatarx  i*t*rrhU 
roarwd  by  tiM  aide  of  iha  tmmI  wiili  a  t<Mr,  tBd  llul«  •»■«  of 
Bane  daoced  and  sparkled  aad  weat  oat  la  it :  aad  efarj  aow  aad 
then  liijbt  dctachmenuof  tbia  whita  doad-Iika  foan  dariad  off  froia 
the  Teual't  tide,  aaeh  with  iu  owa  ■mail  ooaateUatioo,  over  the 
tea,  aad  iconrml  out  of  tight  I  ilea  a  Tartar  troop  OTor  a  wildar- 
neM.'-^r/b  FrUui,  p.  xio. 


a  Most  masical,  most  melancholy* '  bird! 

A  melancholy  bird?  Oh!  idletfaooght! 

In  natnre  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  nighuwandering  man;  whose  heart  was  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong,  j 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 

(And  so  poor  Wretch!  filled  all  things  with  himself, 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrow),  he,  and  each  as  he. 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit; 

Poet  who  bath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 

When  he  had  better  far  have  streich'd  his  limbs 

Beside  a  bfook  in  mossy  forest-dell. 

By  Sim  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 

Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 

Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 

And  of  his  fame  forgetful !  so  his  ftime 

Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 

A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 

Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 

Be  loved  like  Natnre!  But 't  will  not  be  so ; 

And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 

Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 

In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still, 

Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighi 

O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  drains. 

My  friend,  and  thon,  our  Sister!  we  have  learnt 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  tbns  proftuM 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
Andjoyance!  'T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  pMcipiCates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  ntier  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  fall  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  hnge, 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales;  and  far  and  near. 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  others  song, 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 
And  murmars  musical  and  swift  jug  jug. 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all- 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day!  On  moonlight  bushes, 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed. 
You  may  perclianee  behold  tliem  on  the  twigs, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright  and  full. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

*  Thia  paaasffa  ia  Mlltoa  poeaeaaaa  aa  exoalleaoe  far  aaparlor  to 
that  of  Mere  deacrlptloa.  Ii  \%  tpokea  la  the  daraetar  of  the  ■••- 
taaeholy  oum ,  aad  haa  therefore  a  draaiatic  propriety.  The  aatkor 
nakea  thit  roiaark,  to  raecaehlaiaeir  fttm  the  charge  of  hsTiag  al- 
luded with  leTitj  to  a  liae  ia  Hlltoa :  a  charge  thaa  iihI<A  none 
ooald  be  more  palaftil  to  hln,  axeepc  perhapa  that  of  havlag  rldi- 
caied  hit  Bible. 
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A  most  geatle  Maid, 
Wliodwellech  io  her  bospitabU  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(Ereo  like  a  lady  voVd  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  Natare  in  the  grore) 
Glide* ihrougb  the  pathways;  she  knows  all  their  notes, 
That  f^tle  Maid  !  and  oft  a  momeniTs  space. 
What  time  the  Moon  was  lost  behind  a  dond, 
Hath  heard  a  paose  of  silence;  aU  the  Moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  lensation,  and  these  vakcful  Birds 
Have  all  bnrst  forth  in  choral  nunstrelsy. 
As  if  Mme  sndden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  handred  airy  harps!  And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  Nigfatmgals  percfa'd  giddily 
On  blomomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeie. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  leals  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  0  Warbler!  till  to-morrow  eve, 
And  yon,  my  friends!  farewell,  a  short  farewell! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  DOW  for  our  dear  homes.-~Tbat  strain  again? 
Foil  fiun  it  woald  delay  me!  My  dear  babe. 
Who,  eapaUe  of  no  articnlaie  s<Nud, 
Mars  all  things  witli  his  imitative  lisp. 
How  be  wDuld  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
Uis  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up, 
And  bid  as  listen !  And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Natnre^s  Play-mate.    He  knows  well 
The  erening-star;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distreasful  mood  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream) , 
I  bnrried  with  him  to  our  orchard-ploC, 
^ad  he  beheld  the  Moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once, 
^lupciids  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 
While  his  fair  eyta,  that  swam  with  nndropp'd  tears 
Kd  ilitier  m  die  yellow  moon-beam !  Well  !— 
It  is  a  fsthei's  tale :  But  if  that  Heaven 
Shoold  giTe  me  life,  bis  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  aonga,  that  with  the  night 
0«  may  asiociaie joy !  Onee  more  farewell, 
Sveei  Nightingale !    Once  more  my  friends !  farewell. 

FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Tbk  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Cnbelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  lond^and  hark,  again  I  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
H^ve  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Absiniser  musings ;  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
Tis  caha  indeed!  so  calm,  that  it  dislnrbs 
And  vexes  meditadon  widi  its  strange 
Aad  extreme  silentneas.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
^'ith  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
laiadible  aa  dreaJna!  the  thin  blue  flame 
iJa  on  my  low  burnt  6re,  and  quivers  not ; 
^ly  that  film,  which  flutter*d  on  the  grate, 
Still  flatten  diere,  the  sole  unquiet  tiling. 
Meifaiaks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
CiTcs  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
^^iog  it  a  companlouable  form. 
Whose  pany  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 


By  its  own  moods  interprets,  every  where 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itielf» 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

But  O!  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  scho<rf,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gaied  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  ofk 
With  unclosed  lids,  sdready  had  1  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  ehnrch-tower, 
Whose  belk,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Faiiwlay, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirv^d  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come! 
So  gaied  I,  till  the  soothbg  things,  T  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptors  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book  : 
Save  if  the  door  half  open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  strangers  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm, 
Fill  up  the  ioterspefsed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leara  far  other  lore. 
And  in  for  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rcar'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  (Aost,  my  hobe!  shalt  wander  like  a  breeie 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  imago  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher!  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  tlie  eave-drops  fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

TtMEmSR  WITB  AH  UMFIHISHED  POEM. 

Tbus  Hr  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 

Elaborate  and  swelling :  yet  the  heart 

Not  owns  it.    From  thy  spirit-breatliing  powers 
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f  ask  Dot  now,  my  friend!  tba  aiding  rerte. 
Tedious  to  ibee,  and  ^m  thy  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wand'ring  far  and  local  cares. 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  Sister's  bed 
\S*ith  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look* 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude^ 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  lore. 
I  too  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sister — — 
She  lored  me  dearly,  and  I  doated  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms). 
And  of  tlie  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  Friendship's  eye. 
Oh !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  shb  was  not  2— Cheerily,  dear  Charles! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year : 
Such  warm  presages  feel  1  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I  've  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise, 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories, 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees. 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-«preading  Love 
Aught  to  implore  <  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchaofas,   . 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  Him  Gracious  wilh  a  Brother's  joy ! 
DecembeTf  1794* 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN. 

COMPOSED  DURING  ILLNESS  AND  IN  ABSENCE. 

Dim  hour!  that  sleep'sl  on  pillowing  clouds  afur, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove, 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love  I 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  carest, 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest; 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyes. 
Lull  with  fond  woe,  and  med'cine  me  wilh  sigiin: 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek, 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chilt'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Houms  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Toung  Day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  fav'rite  flower  ; 
Weep*  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow' ret  feels : 
His  pitying  Mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  heals  I 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mr  honour'd  friend !  whose  verse  concise,  yet  clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fodeless  live,  as  •  never-sere  > 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 

*  I  vttarly  rwsot  th«  ■•atiamt  eoeuload  is  tlM  llnM 
or  wboM  OMBUdeat  and  alUprsMiiBif  love 
Aaght  to  Imflan  war*  iMpotaaoa  of  nlad, 
it  balas  written  la  Soriptara,  •  Ask,  and  it  aball  ba  flTea  yoa.-  aad 
mj  beaua  rMuoa  betas  »onor«r  ooavlnoed  of  tba  propriety  of 
oObrlng  peHthm  as  wall  at  thaakfglTiais  to  ibe  Dally. 


EmboVrs  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence! 

For,  like  that  nameless  rivlet  stealing  by. 

Tour  modest  verse,  to  musing  Quiet  dear. 

Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd :  the  charm'd  eye 

Shall  gaze  undazded  there,  and  love  the  soften'd  sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  Poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  laxy  flow 
lu  coal-black  waters  from  Oblivion's  fount: 
The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low. 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 
Beneath  the  Mountain's  lofty-frowning  brow, 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  nnlab'ring  feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vast, 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'erglooms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music  !    But  lb'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  undersong  'mid  jasmin  bowers. 
In  thb  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander  d— there  collecting  flow'rs 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powers  1 

There  for  the  monarch-murdered  Soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hues  ;< 
And  to  that  holier  chaplet*  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo !  your  Henderson  '  awakes  the  Muse—- — 
His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height ! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  'mid  richer  views! 
So  Nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day's  light. 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  of  night! 


Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  views  among. 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent,  flashing  Fancy's  beam! 
Virtue  and  Truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  impasnon'd  theme : 
Waked  by  Heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild  gleam. 
What  balmy  sweeU  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
But  if  the  vext  air  msh  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  Autumn's  shrill  (just  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest-hononr'd 
ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS- 
THE  THREE  GRAVES. 

A  PRAGMBNT  OF  A  SBXTON's  TALE. 


[Tbb  Aatbor  baa  pebliabed  tba  Mlowlag  bambia  fraQmont.  en- 
coara^  by  tba  decitlTe  reoomiaeBdailoa  of  nora  than  odo  of  oar 
DMMt  oalebraied  ilTlDS  Pnott.  Tba  lanffoage  was  Intended  to  bo 
dramatic;  tbai  if,  tulttMl  to  tbe  narrator :  and  tba  metre  oorrespondft 
CO  the  bomeiineu  of  tbe  diciloo.  It  is  tberafare  praMated  a*  tba 
ftaemeat.  aot  of  a  Poem,  bat  of  a  oommoa  Baiiad-tale.  Whoibcr 
tbit  ia  tafRcleat  to  juMify  ibe  adoption  o(*»A  ■  «tyl<j,  in  any  me- 
trical composition  not  probiaediy  ladicroaa,  tbe  Aatbor  la  bimself 
in  tome  doubt.  At  all  erenta.  It  la  not  preaeated  aa  Poetry,  and  it 
la  In  no  way  connecied  witb  tbe  Antbor'a  jndgmant  ooDoarnins 
Poetic  diction.    lu  merita.  If  any,  are  evdnaiTely  Paycbolosieal. 

«  War.  a  Fngmeat.  ■  Jobn  iba  Boptiat,  a  Poem. 

>  Monody  on  ioba  Handonon. 
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Tbe  *iii«7  whieft  »m«  b*  iiiwoMd  to  h«f»  b»«  •MwtwJ  !•  tto  Bret 
uJ  MHMd  part*  It  M  MiowB. 

Ed««f^.  ■  9MBC  fiirBer.  aiaets  at  tbe  boaie  of  Ell«a.  ber  boMm- 
frieod.  Miry,  ond  ooniBenca*  an  •cqnaintance,  wblch  aadfe  la  a 
■■cul  atiac*ei«nt.    Whh  her  eoaaaai,  aad  by  tba  advlee  of  tbalr 
owaaa  ttUod  Ellaa,  be  aaaoaaeea  bit  bope*  aad  iBteatloet  to 
a  widfHV-wMBaa  borderiag  oo  bar  fertiaib  year. 
•taat  beallb,  tbe  pouaHtoa  of  a  coaipeteat  properly, 
and  froM  haviaff  had  no  other  cblldrea  bnt  Xary  aad  another 
daaichccr    (iba  Fathw  died  ia  tbe>r  Infiaey).  raiatalag.  for  the 
ereaiM'  part,  ber  perMMal  auraetioasaad  ooBMliDeM  of  appearaaoe : 
bat  a  ■BMoa  of  low  edneatJoB  aad  Tloleai  temper.    Tbe  aatwer 
mhUk  tba  •«  ooea  reiaraed  lo  Edward'c  applicatioa  wa<  reflMrfc- 
■hie— ■Wall.  Edward !  yoa  are  a  baad«one  yoonfj^  fellow,  and  700 
■bail  bavc  My  Daafbier.-    Froai  tbit  tiiae  all  their  woelns  paued 
aader  ibo  aoiber's  eye;  aad,  la  iaa,  aba  became  benaif  eaanoar- 
«d  af  ber  fctara  Sae-ia-law,  aad  practiaed  every  art,  both  of  en- 
I  daaraeat  aod  of  ealnnay.   to  traaafer  his  allectioa*  from  her 
I  daagbier  M  heraelf.      (The  ontllaee  of  the  Tale  are  poaltive  fieu, 
•  aad  af  BO  very  dlttaal  dale,  tboonh  tba  aalbor  baa  parpotely  ai- 
larcd  ite  BaaMa  aad  the  aoane  of  actloa,  aa  well  a«  la  vented  tbe 
cbtmeiara  of  the  partial  aad  tba  deuH  of  the  lacideau.)    Edward, 
bowever.   tbonsb  perplexed  by  ber  at  range  detraciioat  from  ber 
daasbiar'a  food  qaalitles,  yet  la  tbe  ianooeBce  of  bit  owa  heart 
uill  mictablas  bar  iBcraaalas  faadneu  Ibr  awtberiy  affertloo  :  abe. 
at  Ic*j|ib  orareonw  by  her  mberabla  paaaioa.  after  moehabnae  of 
■ary'a  leaipat  aad  moral  tendeoelea,  exclaimed  wlib  violent  emo- 
li—    «0  Edward  I  ladeed.  indeed,  tbe  It  aot  Hi  for  yon— ibs  hat  not 
a  heart  la  love  yoa  at  yoa  deterve.     It  la  I  that  love  yoa  !  Harry 
ma.  Edward  I  aad  I  will  tbia  very  day  tattle  all  my  property  oa 
yaa.*— Tba  Lover't  eyat  were  bow  epeaed  ;  and  that  taken  hy  tar- 
priaa.  wbrtber  from  the  eSeet  of  the  horror  whldi  he  felt,  actios  at 
it  wave  byairrically  oa  bis  nervoBt  tytten,  or  that  at  the  tirtt  mo- 
meat  be  lott  tbe  eeaaeof  i^bIU  of  the  propotal  in  tba  feallBo  of  la 
■traaceweaa  and  ahtardlty,  ha  Boaff  bar  from  him  aad  bnrtt  iato  a 
it  ef  lawghter.     Irrluted  by  ibU  almott  10  freaty,  ibo  womaa  fall 
oa  ber  baeea,  aad  ia  a  load  voice  that  approached  to  a  tcream,  the 
prayed  far  a  Carte  bath  oa  bim  aad  on  bar  own  Child.    Mary 
bappewed  to  ba  ia  the  room  directly  above  them,  board  Edward't 
laa^  aad  bar  Xctber't  blatpbemont  prayer,  aad  fainted  away,  lie, 
hcarmf  the  MI,  laa  ap  tuirt,  aad  taking  ber  ia  bit  armt,  carried 
her  off  ta  EUea't  htMne;  aad  aftor  tome  fraitlett  attemptt  on  her 
part  twwBfd  B  reeoadliatioa  with  bar  Mother,  the  waa  married  to 
him.— Aad  here  tbe  third  part  of  tbe  Tale  begint. 

I  *a*  Bot  lad  to  cbBte  thia  ttory  from  aay  partiality  to  tra||lc 
macb  leaa  la  aaoattroat  aveaca  (iboaijh  at  tbe  tiaM  that  I  oompoted 
tbe  vartaa,  aaaaawbat  aaoffe  tbaa  twelve  yaan  ago,  I  waa  lata  averte 
to  aach  aabjacta  than  at  praaeat),  bat  from  finding  In  it  a  atriking 
p«waf  of  tbe  potalble  eflbct  on  tbe  Inutgiaation,  from  aa  Idaa  vio- 
Icaily  aad  aaddnaly  Impretaed  on  it.     I  bad  baen  leading  Bryan 
a  aceoaat  of  tba  afliBet  of  tbe  OAy  Wlidicraft  on  tbe  Ne- 
ia  tbe  Waat-lBdiaa,   aad  Baarae't  deeply  iatarettlng  Aneo- 
•Taiailar  werUagt  en  the  lauigiaatlou  of  tbe  Copper  ladiaat 
(tbaat    of  aty  raaden  who  have  It  In  their  power  will  be  well  re- 
peJd  far  tba  traable  af  referriag  to  thoae  workt  for  the  pattaget 
alladad  t^).  aad  I  eaBflalvad  tbe  daalga  of  tbowiag  that  latiaBcat 
af  ibJa  biad  are  bo<  pacatlar  to  tavaga  or  barbaront  trlbat,  and  of 
iUutraiiag  the  mode  ia  which  the  miad  It  aflected  ia  thete  catet, 
aad  ito  pmgrmt  aad  tymptomt  of  tbe  Biorbid  aetioa  on  the  faaey 
tbe  haflaBiBg. 
Tbe  Tela  la  aappotad  to  ba  aarrated  by  aa  old  Sestoo,   ia  a 
iBtry  Aardb-yaid,  to  a  Travellar  whoae  cariotlty  had  baea  awa- 
by  tba  appcaraaaa  of  three  gravet,  dote  by  each  oibar,  to 
two  ealy  af  aibkb  thete  were  grava-ttoaet.    Oa  the  firtt  of  tikete 
waa  tbe  name,  aad  dalea,  at  ataal :  on  the  aeooad,  bo  aame,  bat 
oaly  a  data,  aad  tba  woidt,  The  Mercy  of  God  ia  inBalta.] 


PART  III. 


Tmb  gnpo  vpoB  the  mar's  wall 
Were  ripe  a»  ripe  coald  be ; 

And  ydUyw  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  £sUing  from  the  tree. 


On  the  hedge-elms  in  the  narrow  lane 

Still  swung  the  spikes. of  com  : 
Dear  Lord!  it  seems  but  yesterday — 

Young  Edward's  marriage-mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church, 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  orci^bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  slie  was  not  gay, 
Soem'd  cheerful  and  content. 

Bnt  when  they  to  the  church-yard  came, 

1  *Te  heard  poor  Mary  say, 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  tlie  sun. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  vicar  join'd  their  hands, 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze ; 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  s!iw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church-path  they  rcturn'd— 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  houghs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 
The  married  maiden  set : 

That  moment— I  hare  heard  her  say- 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget. 

The  shade  o'er-flush'd  her  limbs  with  heat- 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death  : 

And  when  the  merry  belU  rang  out. 
They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  Molher^s  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive': 
A  Mother  is  a  Mother  still. 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'd :  the  Mother  stilf 

Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

«  My  sister  may  not  visit  ns, 
My  mother  says  her  nay: 

0  Edward!  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

•  I  'm  dull  and  sad!  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason  1 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  healtli. 

And  't  is  a  gloomy  season.* 

T  was  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirred  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  Mother  in  the  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  dreary^ 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  house, 
And  made  them  all  more  cheery. 
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Oh  !  Ellen  wu  a  faitlifal  Friend, 

More  dear  than  any  SisUr ! 
As  cheerful  too  as  singing  lark ; 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  till 't  was  dark, 

And  then  they  always  miss'd  her. 

And  now  Ash-Wednesday  cane— >that  day 

But  few  to  church  repair: 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  Commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  Ticar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  Sir,  be  said  to  me, 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  clean  out 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

The  Mother  walk'd  info  the  church — 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went : 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  church. 

All  clmrch-days  during  Lent. 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 
With  courteous  looks  and  mild. 

Thought  slie  •  what  if  her  heart  should  melt. 
And  all  be  reconciled  !• 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
Tlie  clouds  were  black  outright: 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
I  've  seen  die  church  more  light. 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
The  church-tower  swinging  over  head. 

Yon  scarce  eould  hoar  the  vicar! 

And  then  and  there  the  Mother  kndt. 
And  audibly  she  crifsd — 

•  Oh !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

«  O  hear  me,  hear  me,  Lord  in  Heaven, 
Although  you  take  my  life— 

0  curse  this  woman,  at  -whose  house 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

«  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be ! !  !> 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow, 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church-door  entered  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still. 

So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  prayers  were  done,  we  all 
Game  round  and  ask'd  her  why : 

Giddy  she  secm'd,  and  sure,  there  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  ere  she  from  the  ehurch-^oor  stepp'd, 
She  smiled  and  told  as  why : 

•  ft  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse,* 
Quoth  she,  «  and  what  care  1 !» 


She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pass'd  it  off 

Ere  from  the  door  she  stept — 
But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 

Much  better  had  she  wept. 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease, 
This  was  her  constant  cry — 

•  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curK — 

God  *s  good,  and  what  can  I  ?• 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled  : 

•  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse, 

And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?• 

These  tears  will  cone— I  dandled  her 
Wlien  't  was  tlie  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature!  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 

Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw; 
«  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 

And  now  she  hath  cursed  you  !> 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Slalk  fast  adown  tlie  lea. 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee. 

And  then  away  they  flew! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do! 

You  see,  good  Sir!  Chat  single  hiU  t 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all, 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  ihey  both  together  came. 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  then  both  alike : 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  tweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike! 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife : 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  arms. 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  could  not  check  her  teais. 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 
Then  Frenzy  melted  into  Grief, 

And  Edward  wept  aloud. 

Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  aU, 

But  closdier  did  she  ding. 
And  turned  lier  fvoe,  and  looked  as  if 

She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 
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PABT   lY. 

To  aee  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
T  is  wicked  in  the  san  and  moon, 

And  bad  hick  in  the  dark ! 

Ton  tee  that  grave?  The  Lord  he  gives, 
The  Lord,  he  takes  away : 

0  Sir  !  the  child  of  my  old  age 
Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 
That  was  not  dug  by  me : 

1  'd  rather  dance  upon  'cm  all 

Than  tread  upon  tliese  three ! 

■  Ay,  Sexton !  *t  is  a  touching  tale.* 

You,  Sir!  are  but  a  lad; 
This  month  1  'm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

And  siiU  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  nae. 
For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main. 
From  Edward's  self,  before. 


Veil !  it  paa'd  off!  the  genUe  Ellen 

Did  well  nigh  dole  on  Nary ; 
And  she  went  oflener  than  befare. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more : 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  markel-dayS) 

To  church  on  Sundays  came; 
All  seem'd  the  nme:  all  seem'd  so,  Ski 

But  all  was  not  the  samel 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth?  Oh!  no! 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 
Ajid  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearful. 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Most  siog  some  merry  rhyme ; 
Slie  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours, 

Tet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  all 
Her  soothing  words  't  was  plain 

She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 
A  haunting  in  her  braio. 

And  ofk  she  said,  I  'm  not  grown  thin  I 
And  then  her  wriet  she  spann'd; 

And  once,  when  Mary  was  down-cast. 
She  look  her  by  the  hand. 

And  ^ued  upon  her,  and  at  fine 
She  gently  pres^d  her  hand; 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 
Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion ! 
!  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 
Made  happy  by  compulsion ! 


And  once  her  both  arms  suddenly 

Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung. 
And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  fch 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 

Had  she  the  words  to  smother; 
And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 

•  Oh  Christ!  you  're  like  your  Mollier !> 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery; 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

Lingering  he  raised  his  lalch  at  eve. 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb : 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book, 

Aud  notliing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning  cried, 

«0h!  Heaven!  that  I  were  dead. » 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  hurst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer : 
«  Her  heart  is  broke !  O  God !  my  grief, 

It  is  too  great  to  bear!> 

'T  was  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  Sextons,  Sir!  like  me. 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once. 
They  came,  we  knew  not  how  *• 

You  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happened  then  ft  was  in  the  bower 

A  furiong  up  the  wood : 
Perhaps  yon  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should). 

No  path  leads  thither,  't  is  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture-plot ; 
But  clustered  near  the  chattering  brook, 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  qpoL 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  still 

With  scarlet  berries  hung. 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  mom. 

Just  as  the  Crst  bell  rung. 
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T  is  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  't  is  twoet 

To  hear  the  Sabbatfa-bell, 
T  is  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once. 

Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 

His  limbs  aloDg  the  moss,  his  head 

Upon  a  mossy  heap, 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay : 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night. 

And  was  not  well  in  health; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side. 

And  talk'd  as  't  were  by  stealth. 

«  The  sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves, 

See,  dearest  Ellen!  see! 
T  is  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun, 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e ; 

« A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory  too; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  aod  bright, 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue.* 

And  then  they  argued  of  those  rays. 

What  colour  tliey  might  be : 
Says  this,  «  they  're  mostly  green  ;■  says  that, 

«  They  're  ambeHike  to  me.> 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 
But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants, 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast. 

«  A  Mother  too  !■  these  self-same  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  Hce  was  drawn  back  on  itielf» 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  fo  depart, 
«  0  God,  forgive  me!  (he  exclaim'd) 

I  have  torn  out  her  heart.* 

Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  burst 

Into  ungentle  laughter; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat, 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

GirB«B  rellqanai  la  tatanuD  tawpu  rsl«gat«ai.    Tomorrow ! 
sad  To-aaorrow !  sad  To  ■orrow !— 


DEJECTION; 

AN   ODB. 


Lata,  laie  yattraea  I  taw  iba  new  Maoa, 
With  the  old  MooB  In  bar  aroit; 
And  1  faar,  I  faar,  my  Mtttar  daarl 
Wa  shall  haraa  deadly  ttorai. 

BiUiad  o/  Sir  PatHek  Spent. 


I. 
Well  !  If  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Thb  night,  so  tranquil  now,  virill  not  go  hence 
Unrouscd  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes. 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  .£olian  lute, 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo !  the  New^moon  winter-bright! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread 
But  rimmed  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast. 
And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling. 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fost! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst  they  awed. 

And  scot  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give. 
Might  surtle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and  livu! 

II. 
A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpaasion'd  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear— 

0  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gating  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  ydlow  green : 
And  still  I  gaze— and  with  how  blank  an  eye! 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars; 
Those  stars,  tliat  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedim m'd,  but  always  seen : 
Yoo  crescent  Mood,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  them  all  so  ezcelleoily  foir, 

I  see,  not  feel  how  beautifiil  they  are! 

ID. 

My  genial  spirits  fail, 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaie  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within. 

IV. 
O  Lady !  wc  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
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Onn  ii  her  wedding-^ument,  onn  her  shrood  I 
And  would  we  au(;ht  heboid,  of  higher  worth, 

Than  that  inaniniate  cold  world  allowed 

To  the  poor  loveleM  eTer-anxioiu  crowd, 
Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  iauie  forth, 

A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  Inmiooiu  cloud 
EoTeloping  the  Earth — 

Aod  from  the  soul  itielf  must  there  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element! 

V. 

0  pure  of  heart!  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  eiist, 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  ^r  luminous  mist. 
This  heantiful  and  beauty^making  power. 

Joy,  Tirtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given. 
Save  Co  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
life,  and  Life's  Effluence,  Qoud  at  once  and  Shower, 
Joy,  Lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Uttdfvamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud— 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud — 
We  in  ourMlves  rejoice! 
]  And  ihence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 
I       All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

vr. 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was  rough, 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  misfonnnes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
And  frnils,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemed  mine. 
Bat  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth : 
Nor  care  1  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  oh  I  each  visitation 
Snspcnds  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  he  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  hy  ahstruae  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  Man — 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  Soul. 

VIL 
Benee,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 
Beality^s  dark  dream ! 

1  tarn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.    What  a  scream 
Of  agony  hy  torture  lengthen'd  out 
That  luie  sent  forth !  Thou  Wind,  that  ravest  without, 

Bare  crag,  or  monntain-taim.i  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb. 
Or  londy  house,  long  held  the  witchei^  home, 

Meifaiaks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 

*  Tain  fe  a  mmU  hlM.  fntnUj,  If  aec  alwiT*,  applM  to  tht 
Ua»  vp  ia  tba  ■eaatalat,  tad  wUdi  ara  tiM  feeden  of  thoM  ia  tbe 
vaOajs.  This  ■ddreM  lo  tha  Storn-wiad  will  not  appaar  axtraTa- 
who  hsTa  haard  it  at  aigkt,  aad  la  a  BMMaialaow 


Mad  Lutanist!  who  in  this  month  of  showers, 
Of  dark  brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  Devils*  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds! 
Thou  mighty  Poet,  e'en  to  Frensy  hold ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about? 
'T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting  wonnds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the 

cold! 
But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd. 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  shudderings — all  is  over — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and  loud ! 
A  tale  of  less  affright. 
And  tempered  with  delight, 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
TU  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  hr  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way : 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 

VIIL 
T  is  midnight,  but  smalt  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep !  with  wings  of  healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling. 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  Earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice, 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 

ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ON  THE  TWRMTT-POnBTH  STANZA  IN  HER   «  PASSAGE 
OYER  M017NT  GOTHARD.» 


Aad  bail  dia  Chapal !  hall  tba  ^latforai  wild ! 

Wbera  Tell  diractad  ilie  STaogiag  Dirt, 
Wilb  wall-«traas  arm,  thai  flrtt  praterred  hit  Child, 

Thaa  alai'd  iha  arnm  at  tha  Tyraat't  baart. 


SpLBNDoni't  fondly  fostered  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  Platform  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ) 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  thai  heroic  measure  ? 

light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 
From  all  that  teaches  Brotherhood  to  Man  ; 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fear! 
Enchanting  music  luil'd  your  infant  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infiust  heart : 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  creaiv 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

Detain'd  your  eye  from  luituro :  stately  vests, 
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That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  eharois  divine, 

Rich  viandi,  and  the  pleasurable  wine. 

Were  yours  unearned  by  toil ;  nor  could  yott  see 

The  uDeojoyiQ(j  toiler's  misery. 

And  yet,  free  Nature's  uncorrupted  child* 

You  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  I 
O  Lady,  nuned  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frame, 

All  liTin(^  faculties  of  bliss; 
And  Genius  to  your  cradle  came, 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame, 
And  bendin(^  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer, 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear? 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife, 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Go-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought. 
Yet  these  delight  to  celebrate 
Laurell'd  War  and  plumy  State; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 
Pernicious  Tales!  insidious  Strains! 
That  steel  tlie  rich  man's  breast, 
And  mock  the  lot  uublest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains, 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  Ignorance  and  Penury! 
But  you,  free  Nature's  nncorrupted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  chapel  and  the  Platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 

0  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroie  measurel 

You  were  a  Mother !  That  most  holy  name, 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 

1  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 
Whose  Infants  owe  them  less 

Than  the  poor  Caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  Parent  Fly. 
You  were  a  Mother!  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  Babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing  eye, 
Each  twilight-thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read, 
Whicli  you  yourself  created.     Oh !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  Mother, 

Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groans : 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another, 
By  touch,  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  Sense  to  roll, 
The  Mother  of  your  infant's  Soul ! 
The  Angel  of  the  Earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day, 
All  trembling  gaxek  on  the  Eye  of  God, 

A  moment  luru'd  his  awfiil  face  away ; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  iu  your  being  rose. 
Blest  Intuitions  and  Gninmnnions  fleet 
With  living  Nature,  in  her  joys  and  wocfi! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rgoiced  to  see 
The  shiine  of  social  Libarcy  I 


0  beautiful !  O  Nature's  child  I 

'T  was  thence  you  hail'd  the  Platform  wild, 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  6f  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  I 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 


ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

TajiMQUiLLrrr!  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  femily  of  Fame! 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage; 

For  oh!  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth. 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rose  and  seared  me  with  its  roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine, 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine, 
Thy  spirit  rests!  Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accustom'd  mead; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat; 
And  when  (he  gust  of  Autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds. 
Thou  best  the  tliought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune. 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  Moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  scarcliing  soul. 

To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 

And  while  within  myself  I  trace 

The  greamess  of  some  future  race. 

Aloof  with  hermit-eye  1  scan 

The  present  works  of  present  man— 
A  wild  and  d ream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON    HIS  PROPOSING  TO  DOMBSTICATB  WITB  THE 

AUTHOR.  t 

COMPOSED   IN   1796.  I 

A  MOUNT,  not  weansome  and  bare  and  steep, 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled, 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep, 
Or  coloured  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep; 

Where  cypr^  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild ; 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brigbten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 

Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  beguiled. 
Calm  Pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  sleep; 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above, 
With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love. 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  bmb : 
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Sach  a  ffneo  monntatn  't  wen  most  timet  to  climb, 
Wea  while  the  boeom  ached  with  loneliiieM 
How  more  than  tweet,  if  tome  dear  friend  should  ftleit 

The  adrenturout  toil,  and  np  the  ]>ath  tttblime 
Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  ^ad  landscape  round, 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bound  \ 

O  then  't  were  loveliett  tympathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half-uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright;  and  list  the  torrents  dash, — 

Beneath  die  cypress,  or  the  yew  mors  dark, 
I  Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  momy  rock ; 
In  tocial  silence  now,  atod  now  to  unlock 
The  treasored  heart;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-benr,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag; 

Till  high  o'er  head  his  beckoning  friend  appears, 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shoots  eagerly :  for  haply  tiutt  Uprears 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  the  entmonr'd  sight 
Seen  firom  below,  when  eve  tlw  raUey  dims. 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light; 

And  haply,  bason'd  in  tome  unMion'd  cleft, 
A  beanteous  tpring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 
Sleeps  ihelter  d  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  tlie  gale ! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
Screich*d  on  the  crag,  and  shadowed  by  the  pine. 

And  bending  o*er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot.dirine 
'  To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralising  mood, 
'  While  west-winds  fann'd  oar  temples  toii-hedeVd: 

Then  downwardt  slope,  ofl  pan^ng,  from  the  matant, 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  tome  tiroody  dale^ 
Where  tmiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gires  dkis  the  Husband's,  lAnf  the  Brothel^s  kiss! 


Thus  radely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  Hill  of  Knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace  $ 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resling-place. 
And  many  a  stream,  whote  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad,  and  fertiliie  the  subject  plains; 
That  hill  with  teCfet  springs,  and  nooks  tttttrod, 
And  many  a  foncy-blest  and  holy  Sod, 

Where  Inspiration,  his  diriner  strains 
Low  mormnring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
SiilF  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
And  Bagolry't  mad  firfr-invoking  rage! 


retiring  spirit!  we  will  climb, 
and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime; 

And  from  the  stirring  world  up-lifted  high 
'Whose  noises,  faintly  vrafted  on  the  i*ind, 
To  qnieC  mnstngs  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  ^unu  supply), 

Tbera,  while  die  prospect  through  the  gating  eye 

Panrs  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We  11  smile  at  wealth,  add  learn  to  smile  at  fome, 
Onr  hopes,  oar  knowledge,  and  our  joys  (he  same, 

As  neighbouring  fountains  image,  each  the  whole : 
Then  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  iu  fill  of  truth 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  tb  pure  delight, 
Eekindiing  aober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  lore  thee.    Honod/d  youth ! 

9o«r  may  Heaven  raalise  this  vision  bright! 


LINES  TO  W.  L.  ESQ. 

WHILE  HE  SANO  A  SONQ  TO  PURCSLL's  MUSIC. 

Wbilb  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful  hues, 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L 1  meihinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress, 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side, 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

lielhinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angeUgnide, 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  (hat  1  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  TOCJNG  MAN  OF  FORTUNE 

WHO  ABANDdKED  HIMSELF  TO  AN  INDOtEMT  AND 
CAUSELESS  MSLAHCBOLT. 

HtHci  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 

O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 
To  plunder'd  Want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 

Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  Infant  bear 

Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 
Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 
O'er  the  rank  church-yard  vrith  sere  elm-leaves  strew'd, 
Ptice  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 

Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 
The  flocking  flesh-birds scream'd !  Then,  while  thy  heart 

Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 
Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 
What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal  I 

O  al\ject!  if,  lo  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 
All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  common-weal 
A  prey  to  Tyrants,  Murderers  of  Mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

DxAi  native  Brook!  wild  Streamlet  of  the  West! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past^ 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  its  light  leaps!  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  (heir  tinu  thy  waters  rise, 

Thy  eroding  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  grey, 
And  bedded  sand  that  vcin'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  On  my  way, 

Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 

Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  OH  A  JOURNEY  HOMEWARD  ;  THE  AUTHOR 
HAVING  RECEIYBD  INTELUGBNCB  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
A  SON,  SEPTEMBER  ao,  1 796. 

OtT  o'w  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 
Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth  kst) 


Seem  a  mere  aemblanoe  of  tome  noknowo  put, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  soul 
Self-quesiion'd  in  her  sleep;  and  some  have  said  * 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Fle»h  we  wore. 

O  my  sweet  baby!  when  I  reach  my  door. 
If  heavy  looks  should  tell  me  thou  art  dead 
(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear), 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  heliere 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  netlier  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve; 
Didstscream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick  reprieve, 

While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 


TO    A   FRIEND    WHO    ASKVD,  HOW  I  PBLT  WHBlf   THB 
NUR8B  FIR8T  PRBSBNTBD  MT  INFANT  TO  MB. 

Gbaslis!  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy : 
For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  buryt 

All  ! had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be! 
But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mother's  arm. 

And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 

Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 
Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 
Impress'd  a  Father's  kiss :  and  all  bep.uiled 

Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 

I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel-form  appear — 
'T  vras  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 

So  for  the  Mother's  sake  the  Child  was  dear, 
And  dearer  was  the  Mother  for  the  Child. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE-HTMN. 

OOPIED  FROM  A  PRINT  OF  THB  VIRGIN  IN  A  CATHOLIC 
▼  ILLAGB  IN  GBRMANT. 

DosMi,  Jesu!  Mater  ridet, 
Quse  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu!  blandule! 
Si  Don  dormis.  Mater  plorat. 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

KlfGLlSH. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiling : 

Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling : 
Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  monmetb, 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tnmeth : 
Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily! 


ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S  CHILD. 

Tbis  day  among  the  faithful  placed 

And  fed  with  fbntal  manna ; 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna ! 

'  Hv  TTtfU  rifijuv  1}  ^x*l  ^fi^  (^  T^  TM  av^/MnrtvM 

Plat.  in.  PA«ilofs. 


While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  fair, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 
1 11  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayer— 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potoit  spell. 

That  bids  the  Virtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  Fancy's  eye ; 

Meek  Qnietoess,  witliout  offence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  turtle ; 
True  Love ;  and  Tnie  Love's  Innocence, 

White  Blossom  of  the  Myrtle ! 

Aflsociatea  of  thy  name,  tweet  Child ! 

These  Virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown, 
Thy  Mother  shall  be  miss'd  here; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own. 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister ; 

Some  hoary-headed  Friend,  perchance, 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath  ; 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance. 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

Ev'n  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  Autumn's  latest  hour, 
And  wond'rittg  saw  the  telf-same  ^ray 

Rich  with  the  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name, 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  stud. 

Another  and  the  same  t 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  Infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  Mother's  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  Satiety ! 

And  such  my  Infant's  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer  by. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie. 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  Lullaby. 


MELANCHOLY. 

A  FRAOMBNT. 

Stbbtcb'd  on  a  ■lonldei'd  Abbey's  broadest  waU» 
Where  ruining  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steep— 

Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tattered  pall, 
Had  Melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 
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The  fern  was  preM^d  beoeatb  her  hair, 
The  dark  greea  Adder^s  Tongue  ■  was  there ; 
And  still  as  past  the  flaf^ng  sea-gale  weak. 
The  long  lank  leaf  kow*d  flactering  o'er  her  cheek. 

That  pallid  cheek  was  flushed :  her  eager  look 
Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber  t  Inly  wrought. 

Imperfect  sounds  her  moTing  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  work'd  with  troubled  thought. 

Strange  was  the  dream^— - 

TELL*S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

IMITATBO  PROM  STOLBSaO. 

Mamml  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  Birlh-place,  this,  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread. 
Stood  his  parents'  marriage-bed. 

Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast. 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest; 
And  kiaiTd  the  babe,  and  bleu^d  the  day. 
And  pray'd  as  motherB  use  to  pray  : 

«  Vouchsafe  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 
The  GbUd  thy  servant  still  to  live!* 
But  God  had  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 

Tec  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin, 

The  eye  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  fire  therein  I 

To  Nature  and  to  Holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit : 
Wliere  flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  loar'd  aloft! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  form'd  hit  limbs  to  strength  and  grace : 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  tois, 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand. 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  Slavery the  which  he  broke! 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Turn  Swpherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  Virgin-llother  lay: 

And  now  they  eheck'd  their  eager  tread. 
For  to  the  Babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  Modici's  song  the  Virgin-Mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light, 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
Arovnd  them  shone,  suspending  nigbt! 
WhQe,  sweeter  than  a  Mothers  song, 
BleiC  Anfeb  heralded  the  Savioui's  birth, 
dory  to  God  on  high !  and  Peace  on  Earth. 

>  A  hotuiciJ  aimk*.    Th«  pkst  wUdh  the  poM  hen  daMrlbM 


She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  press'd ; 

And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 

The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast: 

Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  mom ; 

Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bora. 

Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate  I 
That  Strife  should  vanish,  Battle  cease, 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate? 

Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  story, 

Did'st  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Glory? 

And  is  not  War  a  youthful  King, 

A  stately  Hero  clad  in  Mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laureU spring; 
Him  Earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Playmate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

•  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 

And  therefore  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  aged  Father  tears  his  Child ! 

•  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 

He  kills  the  Sire  and  starves  the  Son; 
The  Husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  Widow's  toil  had  won ; 
Plunders  God's  world  of  beauty;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  comfort  from  the  Day. 

■  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  Strife  should  vanish,  Battle  cease : 
I  *m  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 
The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom : 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bora.* 


HUMAN  UFE, 

ON  THE  DERUL  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

Ir  dead,  we  cease  to  be;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  wkoU  of  being !  If  the  Breath 

Be  Life  itself,  and  not  iu  task  and  lent. 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death ; 

O  Man !  thou  vessel  purposeless,  unmeant. 
Vet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes! 

Surplus  of  nature's  dread  activity, 
Which,  as  she  gaaed  on  some  nigh-finished  vaae» 
Retreating  slow,  with  mediutive  pause. 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously! 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly ! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  stale. 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thy  Fears, 
The  counter-weights!— Thy  Laughter  and  thy  Teas 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create, 
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And  to  repay  the  other  I  Why  rejoices 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good? 

Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  Mourner's  hood, 
Wliy  waste  thy  sighs,  and  ihy  lamenting  Toices, 

Image  of  image,  Ghost  of  Ghostly  Elf, 
That  such  a  thing  as  thou  foerst  warm  or  cold! 
Tet  what  and  whence  thy  gain,  if  thou  withhold 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self? 
fie  sad!  be  glad!  be  neither!  seek,  or  shun! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why!  Thou  canst  have  none : 
Thy  being's  being  is  contradiction. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

IMITATED  FROM  SCniLLBK. 

Navia,  Iielieve  me, 
Appear  the  Immortals, 
Never  alone : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  -the  Sorrow-heguiler, 
lacchus!  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler; 
Lo!  Phoebus  the  Glorious  descends  from  his  Throne! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all! 
With  Divinities  (ilU  my 
Terrestrial  Ball! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 

Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  Quire? 
Me  rather,  bright  guesu !  with  your  wings  of  npbuoyancc 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joyancc, 
That  the  roofi  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyns! 
Ha !  we  mount !  on  tlieir  pinions  they  waft  up  my  Soul ! 

0  give  me  the  Nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl ! 
Give  him  the  Nectar ! 
Pour  out  for  the  Poet, 
Hebe!  pour  free! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it !  lo  Pcan,  1  cry ! 
The  Wine  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  ma  to  die! 


ELEGY, 

IMITATEO  FROM  ONE  OF  AKENSIDe's  BLANK  TERSE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nkar  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread, 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound. 

Where  •  sleeps  the  moonlighti  on  yon  verdant  bed— 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swRin! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove: 
Young  Edmund !  famed  for  each  harmonious  atMun, 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide, 
And  loads  the  west-wind  with  its  soft  perfume. 

His  manhood  bltasotfiM :  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  fsir  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 


But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pursue  I 
Where'er  vHth  wilder'd  step  she  wander  d  pale, 

Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 
Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gale. 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alarms. 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined; 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund's  arms 
Gould  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 

Go,  Traveller!  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fraught : 
Some  tearful  maid  perchance,  or  blooming  youth. 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance;  and  be  taught 
That  Riches  cannot  pay  for  Love  or  Truth. 


RUBLA  KHAN ; 

OR,  A  VISrON  IN  A  DREAM. 


[Tn  followittf  fnifneat  it  kefe  pttUUbed  st  tiM  Mqawt  «f  a  poet 
of  (prwt  aad  deMrred  ofelabritr,  ami,  u  fer  •»  ihe  A«tbor'«  owb  opi- 
nioQt  IK  ooaoeraed,  ratber  tu  ■  ptxchoimini  cariotUy,  than  on  Um 
groaad  ol  aaj  tappoced  poetic  meriu. 

la  tha  tamrnar  of  tlia}ear  179^,  iha  Aaifcor,  tkaa  la  III  bealth. 

bad  ratirad  to  a  looaly  fern-koaM  betwaea  Porlocb  aad  Liatoa.  oa 

tba  Eimoor  ooafieea  of  Somarmt  and  Derooibira.    le  ooaaeqaeace 

of  a  alifbl  fadlqioaUioB,  aa  aaodjae  bad  beea  pretcribed,  from  the 

effactt  of  wblch  ba  fall  aileep  la  bla  dbair  at  tba  noBMat  tbai  ho 

waa  raadlay  tbafbliowlag  aeataaoe,  or  words  of  tba  Maia  •abauece, 

IB  PanAai'i  •  Pilgrlaia0a:>~B  Uera  the  Ehaa  Kabla  coofeBaaded  a 

palaco  to  ba  ballt,  aad  a  lUtalj  gardaa  tbaraoaio ;  aad  thai  ten 

milat  of  fartJIa  groaad  ware  iocloaed  witb  a  wall.*   Tba  aathor  eon- 

liaaad  for  aboat  threa  bean  io  a  profoaed  tlaap,  at  least  of  tba  ox- 

teroal  momi,  dSfiag  wbieh  tinaba  liaaiba  moat  Wvid  eoaSdaaoo 

that  ba  ooald  aot  bava  oompoaad  iaaa  tbae  from  two  to  threa  baadred 

liaaa;  if  that  ladeed  ona  ba  ealiad  compoiitioa  ia  which  all  tfaa 

imagea  rose  ap  before  bin  as  thlm^i,  with  a  parailel  prodoetloa  of 

tbe  oorraspoadeat  axprewioaa,  without  aoy  senaatioa,  or  ooaaciooa- 

aass  of  effort.    Oa  awalclag  he  appeared  to  bimtalf  to  have  a  dia- 

Uact  reoollactioa  of  tba  whole,  aad  Mklaff  bit  paa,  iak,  aad  paper. 

ioataatly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  tbe  liaet  that  are  bare  praaarred. 

At  tbit  moneat  be  was  nnfortnnately  catied  oat  by  a  person  an  besi- 

nats  from  Porlock,  and  detained  \rj  bin  abore  an  boor,  and  on  his 

retarn  to  his  room,  foand.  to  bis  no  small  snrprise  and  mortiflcatioa, 

that  iboogh  he  still  retained  some  vagae  aad  dim  teoolleetlea  of  the 

gaaeral  pnrpori  of  the  yIsIob,  yet,  witb  the  ataaptioa  of  some  eight 

or  ten  scattered  linaa  and  images,  all  tbe  rest  had  passed  away  like 

tbe  Imeges  on  the  sarfaoa  of  a  stream  laio  which  a  stoae  bad  beea 

cast,  bat,  alas  1  withoet  the  after  reatoratloa  of  the  latter : 

Thee  all  the  charm 
Is  brokea— all  that  phaatom-worid  so  fair 
Vaaishas,  aad  a  thoosaad  circlets  spread, 
Aad  eadi  mit-ihape  tbe  other.    Suy  awhile. 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  darest  lifk  up  tbiaa  eyes— 
Tbe  stream  will  toon  reaaw  iu  laioolhBaaa,  sooa 
Tbe  Tisions  will  return !     And  lo.  be  stays, 
Aad  sooa  tba  frafrmeau  dim  of  loTetjf  forms 
Come  trembliag  back,  afeita,  aad  aa*  oaea  mora 
Tbe  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

Yet  from  the  still  surriving  reoolleotlOas  la  his  «iad,  the  Aathor 
has  fireqaeatly  parpeaad  to  flaish  fbr  himself  what  had  baaa  arigl- 
aally,  as  It  were,  givea  to  him.  loflMfiOV  9tilOV  aott) :  bat  the 
to-morrow  is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  ooatrast  to  this  Tisloa,  I  have  aaneted  a  fragawat  of  a  rary 
different  charoetar,  deseribiaff  with  eqaal  Sdeilty  the  drasM  Of  paia 
aad  disease.— AroiawMii/fVfEdlJiaa,  iBiS.] 


In  Xanadu  did  Rubia  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  7 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
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So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  grooad 
With  walls  end  lowers  wen  girdled  round  : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  siouons  rilk, 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree) 
And  here  were  Ibresis  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

Bat  oh  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover  i 

A  savage  place!  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething, 

As  if  ihb  earth  in  fisst  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced : 

Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 

Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 

And  'mad  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

It  inng  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 

Five  miles^  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 

Through  wood  and  dale  tlie  sacred  river  ran. 

Then  reach'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

And  sank  In  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 

And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubia  heard  from  far 

AaceMral  voices  prophesying  war! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  founuin  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sonny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ! 

A  damsel  vriih  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  i  revive  within  me 

Ber  symphony  and  song. 

To  such  a  deep  delight 't  would  win  me. 
That  vrilh  music  loud  and  long, 
1  wonid  build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  sonny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware!  Beware! 
Bis  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 
W^eave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  haih  fed 
And  drank  the  milk  of  I*aradiae. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

By  bed  my  limbs  1  lay, 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees; 
Bat  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 
My  spirit  1  to  Lova  eompoee. 
In  bumble  Trust  mine  eye-lids  close. 
With  i«vereatial  resignation, 
Ho  wish  conceived,  no  ihoi^hl  exprsss'd! 
Oaly  a  seitje  of  snppUoation. 
A  ssnas  o'er  hli  my  soul  imprest 
Thnt  I  am  weak,  yet  not  nnblcst. 


Since  in  me,  round  me,  every  where 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yester-night  1  pray'd  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony, 

Up-slariing  from  ihe  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 

A  lurid  lighi,  a  trampling  throng. 

Sense  of  Intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powericss  will 

Still  hsf  fled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd, 

On  wild  or  hai«Ful  objects  6x'd. 

Faniaslic  passions!  maddening  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 

Whether  1  suffer'd,  or  I  did  : 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 

My  own  or  others,  siill  the  same 

Life-stifling  fsar,  soul-siifling  shame. 

So  two  nightt  pass'd  :  the  nighfs  dismay 
SaddenM  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  niglit,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Bad  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Such  punishments,  1  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepliest  siain'd  with  sin  : 
For  aye  en  tempesting  anew 
The  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  riew. 
To  know  and  loathe,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me? 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


APPENDIX. 


APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 

TO  «Viai,  FAMIHI,  AMD  SLAOOnTia.s 
(S«a  pae«  a6). 

At  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  the  principles  and 
corresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Christian  consecrates 
a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favourable  accidents  of  birth, 
opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it  was  my  good  for* 
tune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  with  more  men  of  cele- 
brity in  science  or  polite  literature,  than  are  commonly 
found  collected  round  the  same  (able,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  one  of  the  party  reminded  an  illustrious 
Poet,  then  present,  of  some  verses  which  he  had  recited 
that  morning,  and  which  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
under  the  name  of  a  War-Eclogue,  in  which  Fire,  Fa^ 
mine,  and  Slaughter,  were  introduced  as  the  q>eakers. 
The  gentleman  so  addressed  replied,  that  he  was  rather 
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•urprised  that  none  of  lu  shoald  have  noticed  or  heard 
of  the  poem,  as  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  a  good  deal 
talked  of  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
my  feelings  were  at  this  moment  not  of  the  most  com- 
fortable kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew,  or  sus- 
pected me  lo  be  the  author :  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  the  fint  rank  of  England's  living 
Poets,  if  the  Genius  of  our  country  had  not  decreed  that 
he  should  rather  be  the  first  in  tlie  first  rank  of  its  Phi- 
losophers and  scientific  Benefoctors.  It  appeared  the 
general  wish  to  hear  the  lines.  As  my  friend  chose  to 
remain  silent,  I  chose  to  follow  his  example,  and  Mr  ***** 
recited  the  Poem.  This  he  could  do  with  the  better 
grace,  being  known  to  have  ever  been  not  only  a  firm 
and  active  Anti-Jacobin  and  Anti-Gallican,  but  likewise 

K  a  sealous  admirer  of  Mr  Pitt,  both  as  a  good  man  and  a 
great  Statesman.  As  a  Poet  eiclusively,  he  had  been 
amused  with  the  Eclogue; as  a  Poet,  he  recited  it;  and  in 
a  spirit,  which  made  it  evident,  that  he  would  have  read 
and  repeated  it  with  the  same  pleasure,  had 'his  own 
name  been  attached  to  the  imaginary  object  or  agent 

After  the  recitation,  our  amiable  host  observed,  that 
in  his  opinion  Mr  *****  had  over-rated  ihe  merits  of  the 
poetry;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater,  they  could 
not  have  compensated  for  that  malignity  of  heart,  which 
could  alone  have  prompted  sentiments  so  atrocious.  I 
perceived  that  my  illustrious  friend  became  greatly  dis- 
tressed on  my  account ;  but  fortunately  I  was  able  to 
preserve  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to  take 
up  the  subject  without  exciting  even  a  suspicion  how 
nearly  and  painfully  it  interested  me. 

What  follows,  is  substantially  the  same  as  1  then  re- 
plied, but  dilated  and  in  language  less  colloquial.  It  was 
not  my  intention,  I  said,  to  justify  the  publication, 
whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  have  been  at  the 
time  of  composing  it.  That  they  are  calculated  to  call 
forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  man,  is  not 
the  worst  feature  of  such  poems.  Their  moral  deformity 
is  aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  which  they 
are  capable  of  affording  to  vindictive,  turbulent,  and 
unprincipled  readers.  Could  it  be  supposed,  though  for 
a  moment,  that  the  author  seriously  wished  what  he  had 
thus  wildly  imagined,  even  the  attempt  to  palliate  an 
inhumanity  so  monstrous  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
hearers.  But  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  mood  of  mind,-  and  tlie  general  state  of  sen- 
sations, in  which  a  Poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fantas- 
tic images,  is  likely  to  co-exist,  or  is  even  compatible 
with,  that  gloomy  and  deliberate  ferocity  which  a  serious 
wish  to  realite  them  would  pre-suppose.  It  had  been 
often  observoi,  and  all  my  exp^iencc  tended  to  confirm 
the  observation,  that  prospects  of  pain  and  evil  to  others, 
and  in  general,  all  deep  feelings  of  revenge,  are  com- 
monly expressed  in  a  few  words,  ironically  tame,  and 
mild.  The  mind  under  so  direful  and  fiend-like  an  in- 
fluence seems  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  contrasting 
the  intensity  of  its  wishes  and  feelings,  with  the  slight- 
ness  or  levity  of  the  expressions  by  which  they  are 
hinted ;  and  indeed  feelings  so  intense  and  solitary,  if 
they  were  not  precluded  ( as  in  almost  all  cases  they 
would  be)  by  a  constitutional  activity  of  fancy  and  as- 
sociation, and  by  the  specific  joyousness  comhined  with 
it,  would  assuredly  tliemselves  preclude  such  activity. 

,  Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  action; 
though  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  degree  the  former 
alternates  with  the  latter,   and   thereby  revives   and 


strengthens  it  But  the  more  intense  and  insane  thi 
passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  are  the  corres- 
pondent forms  and  notions.  A  rooted  hatred,  an  in- 
veterate thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  sort  of  madness,  and  still 
eddies  round  its  favourite  object,  and  exercises  as  it  were 
a  perpetual  tautology  of  mind  in  thoughts  and  words 
which  admit  of  no  adequate  substitutes.  Like  a  fish  ic 
a  globe  of  glass,  it  moves  restlessly  round  and  round  tbi 
scanty  circumference,  which  it  cannot  leave  without 
losing  its  vital  element. 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imaginary  repre- 
sentations as  spring  from  a  real  and  earnest  desire  oj 
evil  to  another,  which  we  often  see  in  real  life,  and  might 
even  anticipate  from  the  nature  of  the  mind.  The 
images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindictive  man  places  before  hii 
imagination,  will  most  often  be  taken  from  the  realities 
of  life :  they  will  be  images  of  pain  and  suffering  which 
he  has  himself  seen  inflicted  on  other  m«fn,  and  which 
he  can  fancy  himself  as  inflicting  on  the  object  of  hii 
hatred.  I  will  suppose  that  we  had  heard  at  diffcrenl 
times  two  common  sailors,  each  q)eaking  of  some  one 
who  had  wronged  or  offended  him :  that  the  first  with 
apparent  violence  had  devoted  every  part  of  his  adver- 
sary's body  and  soul  to  all  the  horrid  phantoms  and 
fantastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  of,  and  tliis  in 
a  rapid  flow  of  those  outr^  and  wildly-combined  execra- 
tions, which  too  often  with  our  lower  classes  serve  for 
escape^ahes  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  their  passions,  as 
so  much  superfluous  steam  that  would  endanger  the 
vessel  if  it  were  retained.  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
with  that  sort  of  calmness  of  tone  which  is  to  the  car 
what  the  paleness  of  anger  is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply 
say,  ■  If  I  chance  to  be  made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  I  soon 
shall,  and  can  but  once  get  that  fellow  under  my  hand 
(and  I  shall  be  upon  the  watch  for  him),  1*11  tickle  his 
pretty  skin !    I  wont  hurt  him !  oh  no !  1*11  only  cut  the 

to  the  liver  /■  I  dare  appeal  to  all  present,  which 

of  the  two  they  would  regard  as  tlie  least  deceptive 
symptom  of  deliberate  malignity  7  nay,  whether  it  would 
surprise  them  to  see  the  first  follow,  an  hour  or  two 
afterward,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  the  very  man, 
the  fractional  parts  of  whose  body  and  soul  he  had  been 
so  charitably  disposing  of;  or  even  perhaps  risking  his 
life  for  him.  What  language  Shakspeare  considered 
characteristic  of  malignant  disposition,  we  see  in  the 
speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano,  who  spoke  ■  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing  more  than  any  man  in  all 
Venice;* 

Too  ivlld,  too  mde  and  bold  of  voleo! 

the  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  recipro- 
cally ran  away  with  each  other ; 

O  b«  tbon  daaia'd,  inoxorabledof ! 

▲ad  for  thy  life  let  jutiee  bo  ■coowd ! 


and  the  wild  fancies  that  follow,  contrasted  with  Shy- 
locks  tranquil  «  /  stand  here  far  lavo.* 

Or,  to  take  a  case  more  analogous  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, should  we  hold  it  either  fair  or  charitable  to  believe 
it  to  have  been  Dante's  serious  wish,  that  all  the  persons 
mentioned  by  him,  (many  recently  departed,  and  some 
even  alive  at  the  time),  diould  actually  suffer  the  fon- 
tastic  and  horrible  punishments,  to  which  he  has  sen- 
tenced them  in  his  Hell  and  Purgatcryt  Or  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  passages  in  which  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
anticipates  the  state  of  those  who,  vicious  themselves, 
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hxwe  been  the  canse  of  rice  aiKl  misery  to  their  fellow^ 
creatures T  Could  we  endare  for  a  moment  to  think 
that  a  apirit,  like  Bishop  Taylor's,  burning  with  Chris- 
tian lore;  that  a  man  constitutionally  overflowing  with 
pleasurable  kindliness;  who  scarcely  even  in  a  casual 
illustration  introduces  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
bird,  but  he  embalms  the  thought  with  so  rich  a  ten- 
^tnem^  as  makes  the  very  words  seem  beauties  and 
fragments  of  poetry  from  a  Euripides  or  Simonides;— 
can  we  endure  to  think,  that  a  man  so  natured  and  so 
disciplined,  did  at  the  time  of  composing  this  horrible 
picture,  attach  a  sober  feeling  of  reality  to  the  phrases? 
or  that  he  wonld  have  described  in  the  same  tone  of 
josdficacion,  in  the  same  luxuriant  flow  of  phrases,  the 
tortures  about  to  be  inflicted  on  a  living  individual  by 
a  Tcrdict  of  the  Star-Chamber?  or  the  still  more  atro- 
cioos  sentences  executed  on  the  Scotch  anti-prelatists 
and  schismatics,  at  the  command,  and  in  some  in- 
stances under  the  very  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  of  that  wretched  bigot  who  afterwards  dishonoured 
and  forfeited  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ?  Or  do  we 
not  rather  feel  and  understand,  that  these  violent  words 
were  mere  bubbles,  flashes  and  electrical  apparitions, 
from  the  magic  cauldron  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient 
fancy,  coastandy  fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence 
of  lanfpiage  7 

Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  6rst  time 
the  Poem  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully  believe, 
wonld  be,  that  the  writer  must  have  been  some  man  of 
warm  feelings  and  active  fancy;  that  he  had  painted  to 
himself  the  circumstances  that  accompany  war  in  so 
many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic  forms,  as  proved  that  ne»- 
ther  the  images  nor  the  feelings  were  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, or  in  any  way  derived  from  realities.  I  should 
judge,  that  they  were  the  product  of  his  own  seething 
imagination,  and  therefore  impregnated  with  that  plea- 
surable exultation  which  is  experienced  in  all  energetic 
exertion  of  inteUecmal  power ;  that  in  the  same  mood 
he  bad  generalized  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  then  per- 
sonified the  abstract,  and  christened  it  by  the  name 
which  be  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  most  often  as- 
sociated with  its  management  and  measures.  I  should 
guess  that  the  minister  was  in  the  author's  mind  at  the 
moment  of  composition,  as  completely  aTraS'ig;,  dvM~ 
ftiaxfixai,  as  Anacreon's  grasshopper,  and  that  he  had 
as  little  notion  of  a  real  person  of  flesh  and  blood, 

lMsdB««Uhabl«  la  ■unlwr.  Joist,  or  Uab, 

as  Milton  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (lialf 
person,  half  allegory)  which  he  has  placed  at  the  gates 
of  Hell.  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  the  Poem  was 
not  calculated  to  exeite  passion  in  any  mind,  or  to 
make  any  impression  except  oo  poetic  readers;  and  that 
from  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed  at  the  close  of  the 
Eclogue  by  the  grotesque  union  of  epigrammatic  wit 
with  allegoric  personification,  in  the  allusion  to  the 
moat  fearful  of  thoughts,  I  should  conjecture  that  the 
•  ran  tin'  Bardie,*  instead  of  really  believing,  much  less 
widiKig,  the  fate  spoken  of  in  the  last  line,  in  applica- 
tioo  to  any  baman  individual,  would  shrink  from  pass- 
ing the  verdict  even  on  the  Devil  himself,  and  exclaim 
with  poor  Bnms» 

B«t  fare  7*  -mel,  aald  inek!»-b«a ! 
Ob !  wwi  y«  ttk  •  ibeagbt  mn'  ■«■' ! 


Ye  albliot 


■iBbt— I  dlnaa  ben- 
Still  bM  ■  ttake^ 
I  'a  wae  to  tbiok  upon  yon  den, 

Ey'ntor  yonr  lakel 

I  need  not  say  that  these  thoughts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  suggested. 
Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous  compliment 
observed,  that  the  defence  was  too  good  for  the  cause. 
My  voice  faultered  a  little,  for  I  was  somewhat  agitated ; 
though  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  for  the  un- 
easiness that  so  kind  and  friendly  a  man  would  feel 
lr<jm  the  thought  that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  dis- 
tressing me.  At  length  1  brought  out  these  words :  « I 
must  now  confess,  Sir!  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem. 
It  was  written  some  yeirs  ago.  I  do  not  attempt  to  jus- 
tify my  past  self,  young  as  1  then  was;  but  as  little  as  I 
would  now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as  more 
or  less  than  a  sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events,  if  I  know 
my  own  heart,  there  was  never  a  moment  in  my  ex- 
istence in  which  I  should  have  been  more  ready,  had 
Mr  Pitt's  person  been  in  hazard,  to  interpose  my  own 
body,  and  defend  his  life  at  the  risk  of  my  own.» 

1  have  prefiaced  the  Poem  with  this  anecdote,  because 
to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might  well  have 
been  understood  as  implying  an  unconditional  appro- 
bation on  my  part,  and  this  after  many  years  conside- 
ration. But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re-published  it  at  all! 
I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had  been  attributed  at  different 
limes  to  different  other  persons;  and  what  I  had  dared 
beget,  1  thought  it  neither  manly  nor  honourable  not 
to  dare  farther.  From  the  same  motives  I  should  have 
published  perfect  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entitled 
The  Devils  Thoughts,  and  the  other  The  Two  Hound 
Spaces  on  the  Tomb-Stone,  but  that  the  three  first  sun- 
zas  of  the  former,  which  were  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  the  remainder,  were  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity;  and  because  there 
are  passages  in  both,  which  might  have  given  offence  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  certain  readers.  I  myself  in- 
deed see  no  reason  why  vulgar  superstitions,  and  absurd 
conceptions  that  deform  the  pure  faith  of  a  Christian, 
should  possess  a  greater  immunity  from  ridicule  than 
stories  of  witches,  or  the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  there  are  those  who  deem  it  profanencss  and  irre- 
verence to  call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's 
cowl  on  its  head;  and  I  would  rather  reason  with  this 
weakness  than  offend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  I  referred, 
is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on  Christ's  Advent  to 
Judgment;  which  is  likewise  the  second  in  his  year's 
course  of  sermons.  Among  many  remarkable  passages 
of  the  same  character  in  those  discourses,  I  have  selected 
this  as  the  most  so.  «  But  when  this  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  shall  appear,  then  Justice  shall  strike  and 
Mercy  shall  not  hold  her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore 
strokes,  and  Pity  shall  not  break  the  blow.  As  there 
are  treasures  of  good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of 
wrath  and  fury,  and  scourges  and  scorpions;  and  then 
shall  be  produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  the  malice  of 
Envy,  and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  Covetousness  and 
the  troubles  of  Ambition,  and  the  indolence  of  traitors 
and  the  violences  of  rebels,  and  the  rage  of  anger  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restlessness  of  un- 
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lawful  desires;  and  by  this  time  the  monsters  and  di- 
seases will  be  numerous  and  intolerable,  when  God's 
heavy  hand  shall  press  the  sanies  and  the  intolerahlc- 
nesSythe  obliquity  and  the  unreasonableness,  the  amaze- 
ment and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the  sorrow,  the 
guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  from  all  our  sins,  and 
poor  ihem  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle  them  with  an 
infinite  wrath,  and  moke  the  wicked  drink  of  all  the 
Tengeance,  and  force  it  down  their  unwilling  throats 
with  the  violence  of  devils  and  accursed  spirits.* 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displays  the  imagination 
rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ;  that,  in 
short,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind  are  in  a  bad 
taste f  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day.  It  would  doubt- 
less have  more  behoved  the  good  bishop  not  to  be  wise 
beyond  what  is  written,  on  a  subject  in  which  Eternity 
b  opposed  to  Time,  and  a  death  threatened,  not  llie  ne^ 
gative,  but  the  positive  Oppositive  of  Life ;  a  subject, 
therefore,  which  must  of  necessity  be  indescribable  to 
the  human  understanding  in  our  present  state.  But  I  can 
neither  find  nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any 
reader  to  ground  on  such  passages  a  charge  against 
Bishop  TaTlok's  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart.  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature  and  otlier  works,  so  horrible  a  sentence  passed 
on  Milton's  moral  character,  for  a  passage  in  hu  prose- 
writings,  as  nearly  parallel  to  this  of  Taylor's  as  two 
passages  can  well  be  conceived  to  be.  All  his  merits,  as 
a  poet  forsooth— all  the  glory  of  having  written  the 
Pakadisi  Lost,  are  light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam, 
compared  with  the  atrocious  malignity  of  heart  ex- 
pressed in  the  offensive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in 
general,  that  Milton  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on 
Reformation,  written  in  the  fervour  of  his  youthful 
imagination,  in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wanted  metre 
only  to  become  a  lyrical  poem.  I  remembered  that  in 
the  former  part  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  perfect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disin- 
terested zeal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
public  Liberty,  in  Act  and  in  Suffering,  in  the  day  of 
Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Such  spirits, 
as  more  excellent  than  others,  he  describes  as  having  a 
more  excellent  reward,  and  as  distinguislied  by  a  tran- 
scendent glory:  and  tliis  reward  and  this  glory  he  dis- 
plays and  particularises  with  an  energy  and  brilliance 
that  announced  the  Paradise  Lost  as  plainly,  as  ever  the 
bright  purple  clouds  in  the  east  announced  the  coming 
of  the  sun.  Milton  then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast, 
to  such  men  as  from  motives  of  selfish  ambition  and  the 
lust  of  personal  aggrandisement  shonld,  against  their 
own  light,  persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and 
wilfully  abuse  the  powers  and  gifts  entrusted  to  them, 
to  bring  vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavery,  on  their 
native  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honoured  them.  Such  beings,  after  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  their  sphere  of 
mischief  which  all  good  and  humane  men  must  of 
course  desire,  will,  he  takes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with'  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men,  as 
their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enormous. 
His  description  of  this  inaaginary  punisliment  presents 
more  distinct  pictures  to  the  fancy  than  the  extract 
from  Jeremy  Taylor;  but  the  thoughts  in  the  latter  are 
incomparably  more  exaggerated  and  horrific*  All  this 
I  knew;  but  I  neither  remembered,  nor  by  reference  and 


'  careful  re-periisal  coold  discover,  any  other  meantn^f, 
^  cither  in  Milton  or  Taylor,  but  that  good  men  will  b« 
rewarded,  and  the  impenitent  wicked  punished,  in  pr<v 
portion  to  their  dispositions  and  intentional  acts  in  il(i.« 
I  life;  and  tliat  if  the  punishment  of  the  least  wicked  he 
fearful  beyond  conception,  all  words  and  descriptiom 
must  be  so  far  true,  that  they  must  foil  short  of  the 
punishment  that  awaits  the  transcend ently  wicked.  Had 
Hilton  stated  either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity, 
as  an  individual  or  individuals  actually  existing?  Cer- 
tainly not!   Is  this  representation  worded  historically, 
or  only  hypothetically?  Assuredly  tlie  latter !  Docs  he 
express  it  as  his  own  ivuA,  that  after  death  they  sliould 
suffer  these  tortures?  or  as  a  general  consequence,  de- 
duced from  reason  and  revelation,  that  such  will  be  their 
fate?  Again,  llie  latter  only!    His  wish  is  expressly  con- 
fined to  a  speedy  stop  being  put  by  Providence  to  their 
power  of  inflicting  misery  on  others!   But  did  he  name 
or  refer  to  any  persons,  living  or  dead?  No!   But  the 
calumniators  of  Milton  dare  say  (for  what  will  calumny 
not  dare  say?)    that  he  had  Laud  and  SrArroin  in  his 
mind,  while  writing  of  remorseless  persecution,  and  the 
enslavement  of  a  free  country,  from  motives  of  sclfi.sli 
ambition.     Now,  what  if  a  stern  anti-prelatist  should 
dare  say^  that  in  speaking  of  the  insolencies  of  traitort 
and  the  uiolenees  of  rebels^  Bishop  Taylor  must  have 
individualised  in  his  mind,  Hampdm,  Hollis,  Ptm,  Fai  r- 
rAx,  laxToiv,  and  Milton?   And  what  if  he  should  take 
the  liberty  of  concluding,  that,  in  the  after  description , 
the  Bishop  was  feeding  and  feasting  his  party-hatred, 
and  with  those  individuals  before  the  eyes  of  his  ima- 
gination enjoying,  trait  by  trait,  horror  after  horror, 
the  picture  of  their  intolerable  agonies?  Yet  this  bigot 
would  have  an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one 
good  and  great  man,  as  these  men  have  to  criminate  the 
other.    Milton  has  said,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  T.iylor 
with  equal  truth  could  have  said  it,  ■  that  in  his  whole 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skin 
should  be  grazed. »     He  asserted  this  when  one  of  his 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had  called 
upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  streets  to  take  up 
stones  and  stone  turn  (Milton).    It  is  known  that  Bill  ton 
repeatedly  used  his  interest  to  protect  the  royalists ;  hut 
even  at  a  time  when  all  lies  would  have  been  merito- 
rious against  him,  no  charge  was  made,  no  story  pre- 
tended, that  he  had  ever  directly  or  indirectly  engngcd 
or  assisted  in  their  persecution.     Oh !  methinks  there 
are  other  and  far  better  feelings,  which  should  be  ac- 
quired by  the  perusal  of  our  great  elder  writers.  When 
1  have  before  me  on  the  same  table,  the  works  of  Ham- 
mond and  Baxter:  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and-' 
dcamess  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  other : 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  names  should  be 
perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bitterness  among  us,  who 
are  enjoying  that  happy  mean  which  the  human  too- 
much  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  necessary  to  produce. 
« The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and  distorted  the 
growing  tree  of  our  wdl-being  has  been  torn  away  I  the 
parasite  weeds  that  ^ed  on  its  very  roots  have  been 
plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violence.  To  us  there  remain 
only  quiet  duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  im- 
provement, the  cautious  unhazardous  labours  of  the 
industrious  though  contented  gardener->to  prune,  to 
strengthen,  to  engraft,  and  one  by  one  to  remove  from 
its  leaves  and  firesh  shoots  the  slug  and  the  caterpillar. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  with  light  and  sense- 
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IcM  detraclion  Uie  ooaaciemkMis  liafdUiocKl  of  our  pce- 
<icce— on,  or  even  lo  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence, 
to  which  Ihe  hiewings  it  woo  for  u»  leave  m  now  neither 
lemptataon  or  prolexL  We  ante-date  ihefeelingSf  in 
order  to  criminate  the  mUkovtf  of  our  present  Liberty, 
Light  and  Tolecation.*    (Tnx  Fiiufo,  p.  54.) 

If  ever  two  great  men  might  aeem,  during  their  ^olc 
Uvea,  lo  have  moved  in  direct  opposition,  though  neither 
of  them  has  at  any  lime  introduced  the  name  of  tlie 
I  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they.  The  former 
'  cwnnaenced  his  career  by  attacking  the  Church-^ituigy 
I  and  all  aet  forms  of  prayer.  The  latter,  but  ^r  more 
I  snceeasfully,  by  defending  both.  Milton's  next  work 
j  was  then  against  the  Frelacy  and  the  then  existing 
t  Chnrch-Govoimient — Taylor^s  in  vindication  and  sup- 
port of  them.  Milton  became  more  and  more  a  stem 
repablican,  or  rather  an  advocate  for  that  religious  and 
moral  ariatocracy  which,  in  fais  day,  was  calUd  repub- 
licanism,  and  which,  even  more  Uian  royalism  itself,  is 
the  direct  antipode  of  modern  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as 
more  and  more  sceptical  concerning  tlie  fitness  of  men 
an  general  for  power,  became  more  and  more  attached 
10  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy.  From  Calvinism,  wiili 
a  still  decreasing  respect  for  Fatliers,  Councils,  and  for 
Chorch-Antiqaity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
ended  in  an  indifference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  aU  forms 
of  ecdesiastic  government,  and  to  have  retreated  wholly 
into  the  inward  and  spiritual  church-communion  of  his 
own  spirit  with  the  Light,  that  lightelh  every  man  lliat 
Cometh  ,inio  the  world.  Taylor,  with  a  growing  re- 
verence for  authority,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  Scriptures  without  the  aids  of  tradition 
and  the  consent  of  authorized  interpreters,  advanced  as 
far  in  his  approaches  (not  indeed  to  Popery,  but)  to  Ca- 
tholicism, as  a  conscientious  minister  of  the  English 
Chorch  could  well  venture.  Milton  would  be,  and  would 
utter  the  same,  to  ail,  on  all  occasions :  he  would  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Taylor  would  become  all  ihin^  to  all  men,  if  by  any 
naeans  he  might  benefit  any;  hence  he  availed  himself, 
in  hia  ^^nlar  writings,  of  opinions  and  representations 
which  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  widi  the  doubts 
and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more  philosophical 
worlUb  He  appears  indeed,  not  too  severely  to  have 
blamed  that  management  of  truth  {^Aamfaldtatem  dis- 
penuUivam)  authorized  and  exemplified  by  almost  all 
the  fathers :  Integrum  omnino  Doctoribtu  et  cattis  Chria- 
tiani  jimHstUibus  esse,  ut  dolos  versentj  falsa  veris  in- 
termiseeant  et  imprimis  religionis  hostes  fallant,  dwn- 
m^do  weritaiis  commodis  et  utilitati  inservinnt 

The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
eiemepts  of  their  several  intellectual  powers.    Milton, 
austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his  truth  by 
direct  ennncialion  of  lofty  moral  sentiment  and  by 
distinct  Tisttal  representations,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
overwhelming  what  he  deemed  falsehood  by  moral  de- 
nonciation  and  a  succession  of  pictures  appalling  or 
repulsive,    in  his  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so  many 
allegorical  miniatures.    Taylor,  eminently  discursive, 
accnmulatzve,  and  (to  use  one  of  his  own  words)  ag§lo~ 
I   aierMlire;  still  more  rich  in  images  than  Milton  him- 
self, bat  images  of  Fancy,  and  presented  to  the  common 
ve  eye,  rather  than  to  the  eye  of  the  imagina- 
Whether  supporting  or  assailing,  he  makes  his 
way  either  by  argument  or  by  appeals  to  the  affections, 
even  by  the  Schoolmen  in  subtlety,  agility 


and  logic  wit,  -and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rlietmical  of 
the  fathers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  htsea- 
pressions  and  illustralions.  Here  words  that  convey 
feelings,  and  words  that  fiadi  images,  and  words  of  at>- 
stract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl  and  rush 
onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and  full  of  eddies, 
and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there,  we  see  a  tongue 
or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some  picture  in  it  of  earth 
or  sky,  landscape  or  living  group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  contrarian  tly^ 
wherein  did  these  great  men  agree?  wherein  did  they 
resemble  each  other!  In  Genius,  in  Learning,  in  un- 
feigned Piety,  in  blameless  Purity  of  Life,  and  in  bene- 
volent aspirations  and  purposes  for  the  moral  and 
temporal  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures !  Both 
of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Accidence,  to  render  education 
more  easy  and  less  painful  to  children;  boili  of  them 
composed  hymns  and  psalms  proportioned  to  the  capa- 
city of  common  congregations;  both,  nearly  at  ilie  same 
time,  set  the  glorious  example  of  publicly  recommend- 
ing and  supporting  general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty 
both  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press!  In  the  writings  of 
neither  shall  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek 
deliverances  to  God's  mercy ,  with  which  Laud  accom- 
panied his  votes  for  the  muiilations  and  loathsome  dun- 
geoning of  Leighton  and  others ! — no  where  such  a  pious 
prayer  as  we  find  in  Bbthop  Hall's  memoranda  of  his 
own  Life,  concerning  the  subtle  and  witty  Atheist  that 
so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert 
Drury's,  dll  lie  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  remove  him,  and 
behold!  his  prayeiawerc  heard;  for  shortly  afterward 
this  philistine  combatant  went  to  London,  and  there 
perished  of  the  plague  in  great  misery!  In  short,  no 
where  shall  we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor  to  that 
guarded  gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with 
which  the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over 
a  condemned  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magistrate 
will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible  mildness ! 
— the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what  would  l>c 
his  own^fote,  if  he  dared  offend  them  by  acting  on  their 
recommendation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  myself 
to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has  led  mc 
far  beyond  my  first  intention ;  but  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occasioned  these  at- 
tacks on  our  elder  patriots.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
fashi9n,  first  to  personify  the  Church  of  England,  and 
then  to  speak  of  different  individuals,  who  in  different 
ages  have  been  rulers  in  that  church,  as  if  in  some 
strange  way  tiiey  constituted  its  personal  identity.  Why 
should  a  clergyman  of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in 
the  defence  of  Laud  or  Sheldon  7  Surely  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  warmest  partisan  of  our  establishment,  that  he 
can  assert  witli  truth, — when  our  Church  persecuted,  it 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  all 
Christendom;  and  at  all  events,  far  less  culpable  was 
this  intolerance  in  the  Bishops,  who  were  maintaining 
the  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting^pirit  afterwards 
shown  by  their  successful  opponents,  who  had  no  such 
excuse,  and  who  should  have  been  taught  mercy  by 
their  own  sufferings,  and  wisdom  by  the  utter  failure 
of  the  experiment  in  their  own  case.  We  can  say,  that 
our  Church,  apostolical  in  its  faith,  primitive  in  its  ce- 
remonies, unequalled  in  its  liturgical  forms ;  that  our 
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Church,  which  has  kindled  and  displayed  more  bright 
and  burning  lights  of  Genius  and  Learning,  than  all 
other  protestant  churches  unce  the  Reformation,  was 
(with  the  single  exception  of  the  times  of  Laud  and 
Sheldon)  least  intolerant,  when  all  Christians  unhappily 
deemed  a  species  of  intolerance  their  religious  duty ; 
that  Bishops  of  our  church  were  among  the  first  that 
contended  against  this  error;  and- finally,  that  since  the 
reformation,  when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,  the 
Church  of  England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shown  her- 


self eminently  tolerant,  and  for  more  so,  both  in  Spirit 
and  in  fact,  than  many  of  her  moat  bitter  opponents, 
who  profess  to  deem  toleration  itself  an  intuit  on  the 
rights  of  mankind !  As  to  myself,  who  not  only  know 
the  Church-Establishment  to  be  tolerant,  but  who  sec 
in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  Indwark  of  Tolera- 
tion, 1  feel  no  necessity  of  defendbg  or  palliating  op- 
pressions under  the  two  Charleses,  in  order  to  exclaim 
with  a  full  and  ferrent  heart,  esto  pbrpktua  ! 


IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Facll*  ertdo,  pinrat  ene  Naturas  loTUIbilM  quain  TUibilei  In  reram  nalronluta.  Sed  horaB  MinUm  fcmUlam 
quit  Dobit  enambli  T  et  gradoa  et  ooenatioQMet  ditcrtminB  et  alngaloram  maaeraT  Qnid  agaatT  qoe  looa  hablwntt 
Uaron  reram  notitfam  teaipar  ambiTit  iDgealam  hamanam,  auaqvaai  ailigit.  Joral,  iaierea,  bob  difHteor,  quaadoque 
ia  aaiao,  uaquaai  le  tabnlA,  nujorlt  «t  meliorl*  mnadi  laue'Bvn  eoatemplari:  ae  mea*  auaefocta  hodiernc  Titc 
mlaailU  •«  ooatrahat  aintit,  et  tola  tabtidal  ia  paiiliat  oogiutioaet.  Scd  Tcriuti  iaierea  iaTigilaadaai  eat,  mo- 
dusqae  Mrraodoa,  at  oaru  ab  iaoertlt,  diem  a  aocte,  diatiagoamat.— T.  Bbkht  :  AraAm/.  PAU,  p.  68. 


Ab  aaeianl  M«ii> 
aer  oiMCaih  ihrae 
gallaau  biddea  lo 
a  wodding-foMl. 
aod    detaiBatli 


Ilia  waddinf. 

Cwl  is  ■pelU 
aad  by  the  aye 
of  lh«  old  •eafar- 
iog  man,  and  coD« 
•iraioed  to  bear 
hiaule. 


Ilia  Marlaar  lelia 
bow  tha  abip  Mit- 
ad  aeath-ward 
with  a  good  viad 
aad  fair  waacbar, 
liiiitnacbadtlia 
Ubo> 


PART  I. 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 

•  By  the  long  grey  beard  and  glittering 

eye. 
Now  wherefore  stopp'sc  thou  me  7 

■The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd  wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din.> 

Be  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 
«  There  was  a  ship,»  quoth  he. 
■  Hold  off !  unhand  me,  grey-beard  loon!  • 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye— 
The  wedding-guest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child  ; 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  chuse  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbour  clear'd, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 
Below  the  light-house  lop. 

The  Siu  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  ball. 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  chuse  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  SToaif-BLAST  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong: 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings. 
And  chaaed  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast,. 
And  southward  aye  we  ded. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondroiu  cold  ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  cliftt 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around  : 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

bowl'd. 
Like  noi&es  in  a  swound ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross  ; 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 


Hio  vaddiag- 
gueti  lirarcih  iho 
bridal  inutu  ,  but 
ibaMariaer  coi^ 
tiaualb  bia  lale. 


The  ablp  drawn 
by  a  atoroi  toward 
iba  Math  pola. 


The  taad  of  ice, 
aad  of  faarfal 
aoaadt,  where  no 
living  thing  was 
to  beaaao. 


TtJI  a  great  aaa- 
liird.  called  the 
Albatroaa,  came 
through  ihvanow- 
fop,  and  w««  re- 
ceived wiih  great 
i'oy  aad  hoapiio- 
iiy. 


THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 
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kai  b!  tb«  Al- 
Ittnm  provsih  a 
Uri  •fgeedook- 
n.  iaifoll»vetk 
ibg  tlu|i  u  it  ra> 
inraniaorilivard 
tWoa|ii  fog  ami 
tMUagia. 


Mr  iBiiMpiubly 
^ilWlb  ibc  pioBi 
kir4  sf  good 

(B. 


BMlbi^lMCTf 
Mt  ipioH  til* 

•■nMC  MariMr, 
r«r  UJJuK  iha 

lad. 


Baivhaaihafog 

iwir;  tb«  twM. 
■■1  iWi  aaka 

'"Of  Wet  ia  iha 


"Hm  fair 

(MiuHMai  iba 
^p  aaun  iha 
PKtfieQniaaaJ 
uib  a«ali«ard, 
ntatilliti 
ibtLuak 


TV  drip  hadk 

|*"-i4ady 


It  «Ce  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  roond  and  roond  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through  ! 

And  a  good  south-wind  sprung  up  be- 
hind; 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Game  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine  ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke 

white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-shine. 

«  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus ! 
Why  look'st  thou  so  ?»— With  my  cross- 
bow 
I  shot  the  Albatioss. 

PART   II. 

The  Stm  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  be- 
hind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Game  to  the  mariners'  hollo ! 

And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 

For  all  averred,  1  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  made  the  breese  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  arerrd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'T  was  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist 

The  foir  breeie  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down, 
*T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  «p  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  every  where. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  : 
Water,  water,  every  where. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  sUmy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy 


And  iha  Alba- 
iroa  bcgiaa  to  ba 
avaogad. 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout  - 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 


And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 


Ah!  well-a-day!  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PART   III. 

Thkeb  pass'd  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When  looking  westward,  1  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  neai'd  and  near'd : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 

baked, 
We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

stood ; 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  blood. 
And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


Iliaihlpmatat.ia 
ibair  aora  diatraH 
voald  r^ia  lb  row 
tbawbola  guilt  oo 
tho  aaciaiii  Ma- 
riaor  t  —  ia  ■•0b 
vbaraofihaybaof 
iba  daad  aaa-bird 
roaad  bia  aack. 


Th«  ancinit  Ma- 
rl aar  baboldetb  a 
•iga  ia  tbe  elt- 
oiaat  afar  off. 


At  iia  aaarerap- 
proacb,  it  aaain- 
atb  bim  to  be  a 
tbip ;  aad  at  a 
Vaar  ranaom  ba 
fraaib  bit  apaacb 
from  iba  boada  of 
tbint. 


A  apiril  bad  fol 
loved  tham :  oaa 
oflbaiariaiblaia 
babitaata  of  tbia 

Slaaat,—  aailhar 
apartad       touU 
Bor  aagala:  con 
earning  vbem  tba  laarnad  Jaw,  Joaapbaa,  aad  the  Platoaic  Cooauali- 
Bopolitaa,  Micbaal  PmIIub,  may  ba  cooaultad.     Tbay  are  vary  auma-    [ 
roua,  aad  tbara  ia  no  climate  or  alemeat  witbout  one  or  more. 

And  every  tongue,  thro*  utter  drought. 
Was  wither'd  at  the  root; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  sooL 


A  flaib  of  j»y. 


And  borror  fol- 
low!:  for  c«D  It  bo 
aihip.ib«tcoiaoo 
ODward  vilfaeut 
wiud  or  tide  ? 


It  Mooieih  him 
but  th«  ikoloioo 
of  a  thlp. 


Aod  ila  riba  are 
•eon  aa  ban  od 
tba  face  of  tho 
aoltiog  Sua. 

1^0  ap«cli«*wo- 
aan   and   bar 
doatb-BMlo,    ani 
no  oChor  oa  board 
ihaikolotoa-abip. 

Like  Tsaaal,  lika 
crew ! 


Da  ATI,  and  Li  p» 
m-DBAta  bavo 
dicfd  for  tbc 
•bip't  crow,  aod 
abe  (the  latter) 
winnalb  the  aa- 
rient  Mariner. 


No  twilight  with- 
in the  coarta  of 
the  ann. 


At  tba  riaing  of 
iba  mooot 


With  throatt  unslaked,  with  black  lifis 

baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Gramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See!  see!  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  nftore! 
Hitlier  to  work  ns  weal ; 
Without  a  breexe,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  uprigbt  keel ! 

The  western  ware  was  all  a  flaaoe, 
The  day  was  well  nigh  done, 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck'd  with 

bars, 
( HeaTen's  Motlier  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  duogeon-grate  he  peer*d 
With  brood  and  burning  face. 

▲las!  (thought  1,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
Like  restlen  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the 

Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate; 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew  7 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  DiATH  that  woman's  mate  ? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Deatb  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  biood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
■  The  game  is  done !   I  've  won,  I  \e 
won!t 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush  ont: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  Dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o  er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gieam'd 

white; 
From  the  sails  the  4ew  did  drip — 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  netlier  tip. 


One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh 
Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastiy  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men 
( And  1  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groaa), 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifelos  lamp. 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,— 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by. 
Like  the  wbizs  of  my  caoss^ow  ! 

PART   IV. 

■  1  rsAE  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.' 

«  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown. » — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-^ uest ! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie  : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  tbings 

Lived  on  :  and  so  did  I. 


One  after  an- 
other, 


Hi*  aiiipBate* 
drop  down  deaJ ; 


Bot  Ltr>-iv- 
Dbatm  be({)uahFr 
work  on   the  an- 
rienl  Mariner. 


The  wnddinp- 
gneatfeareth  tlidt 
a  apiritia  talking; 
tonim ; 


But  ibo  ancient 
Mariner  aaaurrili 
him  of  hia  bodily 
life,  and  proceini- 
oth  to  relate  h>» 
horrible  penance. 


He  deapiaeth  ilio 
creatnros  of  ilie 
calm. 


I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea,  Aad  earietb  tbai 

And  a«w  m,  ey-  aw.j ,  '.ti'M"  ,''"; 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck,  dead. 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  bad  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 

the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs.  Bat  tbocaree  li<- 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they;  :;t'o'f 'l^hl'd-^ 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on  me  maa. 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  corse  would  drag  to  Hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 


'  For  iho  two  latt  liDo*  of  tbb  staoza,  I  am  ladobiod  to  Mr 
Wordtworlh.  It  waa  on  a  doligbtfal  walk  from  Xether  Stowej  lo 
nalT(>rion,  with  blm  and  hU  lister,  fn  tb«  AatumD  of  1797,  that 
ihU  Poom  wa«  |>IaDn<Ml,  aad  lo  perl  oom|ioscd. 
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Bat  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  cune  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 

Seven  days,  seven  n%iilB)  I  saw  that 


curse. 


And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  no  where  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  goin^  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside'- 

enrr  whan  ik»  blac  iky  Monfi  lo  tbMB,  md  w 
•  *M   tboir  nativ«  eoumry  aad  ihflir  ova  ualural 

••••■".  «bJ«h  ihcT  •atw  aaaaa««aced,  at  lord*  tbat  are  Mriainly  ex- 

p««««J.  aad  j«c  tWa  u  a  ailaat  Joy  at  diaii  arrinl. 

Her  beams  bemock'd  tlie  sultry  main, 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ; 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 


!■  hia  laaaliMaa 
»»d  fisadBOM  ka 
y«ara«(b  tataania 
ih«  j««ra«yia( 
W*«B,  mmi  the 
•t*n  ibal  atill  ■•- 
leom.     y«i    alUl 

^««r  aswards   aad 
thaar  appAtalad  raai 


By  tha    l«lu   af 


l»MrthG«d'a 
rraaMraa   af  A» 


Tbcir 


HaUaa^k 
•a  kia 


TW  apall 
i»  braak. 


nna 


Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  the  waier«nakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coil'd  and  swam;  and  ev'ry  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A  spring  of  love  gusl^'d  from  my  heart, 

And  I  bless'd  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 

And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART   V. 

Ob  Sleep!  it  is  a  gende  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  did  into  my  soul. 


By  graM  of  lb*  The  siJIy  buckets  on  the  deck, 

b«iy  M«ifcar.  ika  Xhat  had  SO  loug  remained, 

'rnftaafca/  viib  I  dreamt  that  they  were  fiU'd  with  dew; 

'^»'  And  when  I  awoke,  it  lain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garmenis  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 


And  soon  i  heard  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
Thai  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  Were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour'd  down  from  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and 

still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the  ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  1 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stirred,  they  all  up- 
rose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steer'd,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  9!!  'gan  work  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  Cools 
— We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  mc,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  puH'd  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

«  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!* 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 

'T  was  not  lliose  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd— they  dropp'd  their 

arms, 
And  duster'd  round  Che  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their 

mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 

A  round,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun  ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 


Ilo  beareih 
•ouada  and  aveih 
alraageaigbuaud 
conmotioaa  in 
iha  vky   aad   ilia 
•lamant. 


Tbe  bodieaof  iho 
•hip'a  craw  ara 
ia«|iired,  aad  tba 
■bip  movea  on : 


Bal  aot  by  iha 
aaala  of  iba  maa. 
nor  by  drmont  of 
oartb  or  aiiddla 
air.  bat  by  a 
bleaaad  Iroop  of 
aagalie  apiriia, 
tani  down  by  tba 
invecatioa  of  tha 
fuardiaa  aainl. 


Tb«  leaeMm* 
•piril  from  tli* 
■•aib^ol«  earriM 
oa  thoabipat  (»r 
ai  lh«  Una,  ia 
obedieuca  to  iha 
aagelic  troop,  but 
•till  raquiralh 
«aagaaac«« 


The  PoUr  Sui- 
rit't  fallow  im- 
nioat,  iha  invi- 
•ihla  iobahiuoU 
of  ifaa  alcmeut, 
ukt  part  in  bit 
wroDg;  aad  two 
of  ibem  ralaia, 
one  t4fthe  other. 
that  paaance long 
a  ad  nvavy  forttM 
aocieut  Mariner 
bath  been  acconW 
eti  to  (be  Pokr 
Spirit,  who  r*> 
luraeth  loath- 
wafd. 


Sometimes,  a-dropping  from  the  ftky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and  air, 
With  their  sweet  jargon  ing ! 

And  now 't  was  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flulc; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  ni£;ht 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  nerer  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fiz'd  her  to  the  ocean  : 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion— 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
1  heard  and  in  my  soul  discern'd 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 


•  Is  it  be  7i»   quoth   one,  «  Is  this  the 

man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

a  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  tlie  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  tliat  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.* 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  : 

Quoth  he,    ■  The  man  hath  penance 

done, 
And  penance  more  will  do.  • 


PABT  VI. 

mST  TOICB. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me!  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ockan  doing? 

SBCOND  TOICB. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  ocKAif  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

riasT  VOICE. 
But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more  high ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

'T  was  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was 

high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fiz'd  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  pass'd  away: 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt:  once 

more 
I  view'd  the  ocean  green. 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 


The  Marioer  hstb 
baea  raat  inio  a 
tranra ;  for  ika 
angelic  power 
canaclh  the  *n- 
ael  to  drive  norib- 
Ward  f«>lrr  iban 
buRian  life  could 
and  are. 


Thaiuper  natural 
motion  it  retard- 
ed ;  the  Mdriner 
awaken,  ami  hia 
penance  begins 


The  cnrae  is   G 
nally  expiated. 


Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  tum'd  round  walks  on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  tlie  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 
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It  niMd  my  hair,  it  fenn'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-<gaIe  of  q>riii|[ — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears. 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  saiPd  softly  loo  : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeie— 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

ijjt    Oh !  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-honse  lop  I  see  I 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 
la  this  mine  own  coantroeT 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  1 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbonr-bay  was  clear  at  glass. 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

Tlie  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  la 
Tliat  stands  abore  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in 
The  steady  weathercock. 


And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light. 
Till  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


AW 


ia    A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
'•"^    Those  crimson  shadows  were : 

I  tnm'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there! 

Each  cone  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  erery  c6r8e  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his  hand : 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
Mo  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oan, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  1  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice : 
It  is  the  Hermit  good ! 


He  singolh  loud  his  godly  hymns 
That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 
He  '11  shrieve  my  soul,  he  '11  wash  away 
The  Albatross's  blood. 

PART  Til. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  1 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  oountree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon  and  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff4)oat  near'd:  I  heard  them 

talk, 
•  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow  ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  7i» 

«  Strange,  by  my  faith  !■   the  Hermit 
said — 

■  And  they  answer'd  not  our  cheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  warp'd !  and  see  those 

sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

■  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along ; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 
That  eats  the  she^olfs  young. » 

«  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  Pilot  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-fear'd* — ■  Push  on,  push  on !» 
Said  the  Hennit  cheerily. 

• 

The  boat  came  closer  to  tlie  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr  d  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stnnn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 

drown'd 
My  body  lay  afloat; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  Pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 
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I  moved  my  lips— Ihe  Pilot  shiiek'd, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fie ; 
The  holy  Hermit  raited  hie  eyet^ 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars :  the  Pilots  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh'd  load  and  long,  and  all  tlw  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

«  Ha!  ha!*  quoth  he,  «  fall  plain  I  see, 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.* 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 
The  Hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scaredy  he  coald  stand. 

«  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  !• 
The  Hermit  croas'd  his  brow. 
«  Say  quick,*  quoth  he,  «  I  bid  thee  say 
— What  manner  of  maaart  thouN 

Forthwith    this  frame   of   mine   was 

wrench'd 
With  a  woeful  agony, 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns: 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  tliat  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  nfy  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar   bursts  from  that 

door ! 
The  wedding-gucstt  are  there : 


But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bvide 
And  bride-maids  singing;  are: 
And  hark !  the  little  veqper  bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  Wedding-Gnest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  se% : 
So  lonely 't  was,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
T  is  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  fHtiy, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babei,  and  loving  friends, 

And  yoaths  and  "^i^^ny  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell  I  bat  this  1  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest  i 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  beit,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone :  and  now  the  Wedding^nest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stann'd, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


And  lo  learfa.  Uj 
bit  own  oxample, 
!•▼•  and  ravo- 
raaco  lo  all 
tbtnfa  that    God 
nada  aad  l««aili. 


iEtivi»taheh 


PREFACE.' 


The  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  seven,  at 
Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset  The  aecond  part, 
after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cumberland.  Since 
the  htier  date,  my  poetic  powers  have  been,  till  very 
lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  But  as,  in 
my  very  first  conception  of  the  tale,  I  had  the  whole 
present  to  my  mind,  with  the  wholeness,  no  less  than 
with  the  loveliness  of  a  vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be 
able  to  embody  in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished  at 
either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first  and 

'  To  tlwedUioDortSi£. 


second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year  1800,  the 
impression  of  its  originality  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  1  dare  at  present  expect.  But  for  this,  I 
have  only  my  own  indolence  to  blame.  The  dates 
are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  precluding; 
charges  of  plagiarism  or  servile  imitation  from  myself. 
For  there  is  amongst  us  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to 
hold,  that  every  possible  thought  and  image  is  tradi- 
tional ;  who  have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things 
as  fountains  in  tlie  world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and 
who  would  therefore  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some  other 
man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  as  far  as  the 
present  poem  is  concerned,  the  celebrated  poett  whose 
writings  I  might  be  suspected  of  liaving  imitated,  either 
in  particular  passages,  or  in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of 
the  whole,  would  be  among  the  first  to  vindicate  me 
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from  the  chaq^e,  and  who,  00  any  slriking  coiocidcnce, , 
would  permit  me  to  addreit  them  in  this  doffgici  v«nion  ! 
of  two  monkish  Latin  heiameicts. 


T  U  niae  aad  it  It  IfkawiM  yovr'i ; 
Bat  M  If  tUt  win  net  do. 
Lot  ft  bo  MiM,  good  frreod  I  Ibr  I 
'Oftbotwo. 


I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christabel  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it  may  seem 
so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  principle :  namely, 
that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syl- 
lables. Though  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven  to 
twelve,  yet  in  eackline  tlie  accents  will  be  found  to  be 
only  four.  Nevertheless  this  occasional  variation  in 
number  of  syllables  is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for 
the  mere  ends  of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence 
with  some  transidon,  in  the  namrs  of  the  imagery  or 
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T  IS  Che  middle  of  Di(jht  by  the  castle  clock, 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cock ; 

Tu-whit! Tu  whoo! 

And  haik,  again  \  the  crowing  cock. 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 


Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff,  which    . 
FnHn  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 
Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour ; 
Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 
Sizleen  short  bowls,  not  over  loud : 
Some  say,  ihe  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

is  the  nig^ht  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  bul  not  dark. 
The  thin  grey  cloud  is  spread  on  high. 
It  covers  but  not  hides  Uie  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  grey : 
T  as  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  Spring  eomes  slowly  up  this  way. 


The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well. 

What  makes  her  'm  the  wood  so  kte, 

A  fnrlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 

And  she  IB  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  Ihe  weal  of  her  lover  that 's  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 
The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low. 
And  nought  was  green  np<m  the  oak, 
Bat  moas  and  laresc  misirtae; 
She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 
And  in  silence  pnayeth  she. 


The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel  * 

It  moan'd  aa  near,  as  near  can  be, 

But  what  it  is,  she  cannot  tell.— 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  bfoad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  is  chill;  the  forest  bare; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christahel ! 
Jesu,  Uaria,  shield  her  well  \ 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  otlier  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  while. 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone: 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Uer  stately  seek,  and  arms  were  bare; 
Her  blue-vein'd  feet  unsaodal'd  wera, 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  enUnglsd  in  her  hair. 
I  gnets,  *t  was  frightfixl  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  aa  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly! 

Uary  mother,  save  me  now! 

(Said  ChrisUbel),  And  who  art  thou? 

Tlie  lady  strange  mads  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  foint  and  sweet:—- 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear ! 

Said  Christabel,  Bow  camesf  thou  here? 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  famt  and  sweet: 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet : — 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine : 

Five  warriors  seised  me  yeslermomr 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 

They  choked  my  cries,  with  force  and  fright. 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  they  rode  foriously  behind. 

They  spurred  amain,  their  siesds  were  white; 

And  once  we  croes'd  (he  shade  of  night. ' 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  reacue  me, 

1  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  firpm  the  palfiSy's  back, 

A  weary  wohian,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke : 

He  placed  me  uodemeath  this  oak, 
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He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell— 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past. 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she), 
And  help  a  wretched  nuid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd  forth  her  hand 
And  comforted  fair  Geraldine  : 

0  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 
The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 
Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withall 
To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 

She  rose :  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 

Her  gracious  STxas  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health 

And  may  not  well  awakenM  be,  . 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 

They  croas*d  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well; 

A  little  door  she  opened  straight, 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  withoal, 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  march'd  out. 

The  lady  sank,  belike  throngh  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  croas'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress ! 

Alas,  alas!  sa.'d  Geraldine, 

1  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not' awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  I 
Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch : 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  tnat  echoes  still, 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 
The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying: 


But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall, 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall. 

O  sofily  tread !  said  Christabel, 

My  father  seldom  sleepeih  well. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air, 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom — 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  rft>m, 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath ! 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber  door ; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chapiber  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fasten'd  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 

But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 

She  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright. 

And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro, 

While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 

Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine  I 
It  is  a  wine  of  rirtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowera. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me, 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Christabel  answer'd — ^Woe  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  grey-hair'd  friar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  ray  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here ! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 

But  soon,  vritb  altered  voice,  said  she — 
« Off,  wandering  mother  I  Peak  and  pine! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee.* 
Alas  I  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  T 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  7 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
•  Off,  woman,  off !  this  hour  is  mine — 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Off,  woman,  off!  't  is  given  to  me.» 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride- 
Dear  lady !  it  hath  wilder  d  you ! 
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Tbc  lady  wiped  bar  moist  cold  brow, 
And  £uiidy  said,  « 'T  is  over  now  !• 


Again  tbe  wild-flower  wine  ihe  drank : 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  brigbt. 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
Tbe  lofty  lady  stood  aprighc ; 
She  was  most  beaatiful  to  see, 
Like  a  lady  of  a  for  coantrfe. 

• 

And  tbns  the  lofty  lady  spake — 
All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky. 
Do  lore  you,  holy  Ghristabel ! 
And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befiel, 
Eren  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 
Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  well. 
Bat  now  unrobe  yourself;  for  I 
]f  use  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Qnotb  Christabd,  so  let  it  be ! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress. 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro, 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close ; 
So  half-way  from  tlie  bed  she  rose. 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  boVd, 
And  slowly  rolPd  her  eyes  aroui^ ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast : 
Bar  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Drept  10  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 

Bdiold  !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell .' 

O  shield  her !  shield  sweet  Ghristabel ! 

Tet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay. 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Goltcets  henelf  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden's  side  I— 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-aHlay ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say : 
In  the  loach  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell, 
Whieh  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Ghristabel ! 
Thoa  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

Tliat  in  the  dim  forett 
Thou  heardest  a  low  moaning. 
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And  fonnde&t  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair : 

And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  GOKCLUSIOtr  TO  PART  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Ghristabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows; 
Her  slender  palms  together  presl, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  fsce  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale— 
Her  fsce,  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me!) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is — 
O  sorrow  and  shame  I    Can  this  be  she, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  tbe  old  oak  tree  ? 
And  lo  !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine!  one  hour  was  thine-^ 
Thou  *st  had  thy  will !     By  tairn  and  riH, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo  I  tn-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see !  the  lady  Ghristabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  tbe  smooth  thin  lids 
Glose  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 
Like  a  youthful  hermitcss. 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly, 
Perchance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free, 
Gomes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all! 
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PABT   II. 

Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith, 
Koelb  M  l>ack  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  bis  lady  dead 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
Many  a  mom  to  his  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  h^gaa. 
That  still  at  dawu  tbo  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five-and-forty  baads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell. 
Which  not  a  soul  can  chuse  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndarmara. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard.  So  let  it  kneU ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacrisfein 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  be  can ! 
'There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween, 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair, 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  reot. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  balls  of  air 
Three  sinful  seitons'  ghoals  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  f  other. 
The  death-note  to  tbeir  living  brother ; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended, 
Just  as  their  one!  two!  three  I  is  ended, 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  taJo 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  pasJ  comes  ringing  loud; 
And  Geraldino  shakca  off  her  dreads 
And  rises  li^lly  from  the  bed; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  baic  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 
«  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel  T 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well.a 

And  Ghi  istabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
O  rather  say,  tbc  same  whom  she 
RaiMd  up  beneath  the  old  oak-tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  fair  ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
•  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,n  said  Christabel, 
«  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well  !■ 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  Lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  array 'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pray'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 


She  forthwith  lad  fair  Gerakline 
To  meet  her  aire,  Sir  Laonin^ 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom, 
Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  be  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  bis  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine7 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above , 
And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 
They  parted— ne'er  to  meet  again  1 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  1  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 
Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  fsce : 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  Baron  forgot  hia  aga ! 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  raga ; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side. 

He  would  proclaim  it  fiar  and  wida 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  bad  wvong'd  the  dame. 

Were  base  as  spotted  in£uny  I 

«  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!* 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lighbiing  rolls  I 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seiied ;  and  be  kenn'd 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  hia  friend  !■ 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face, 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embraea. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 


CHRISTABGL. 
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Which  when  the  ▼ievr'd,  a  tmoq  Cell 

Upon  tho  soul  of  Christehel, 

The  viaioD  of  fear,  ihe  tonch  and  pain ! 

She  shrank  and  •hudder'd,  and  wm  agaia— 

(Ah,  woe  M  me!  Wat  it  for  tfaes, 

Thou  geatU  maid !  inch  ai^hli  to  see  ?) 

Affiin  ihe  saw  that  bosom  eld. 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold. 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  soand : 

Whereat  the  Knight  turn'd  wildly  round. 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

Widi  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

Hie  touch,  die  sight,  had  pa»'d  away. 
And  in  its  stead  tbatTisioa  blsst, 
Which  comforted  her  after -rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  raptuxe  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light! 

With  new  surprise, 

•  What  ails  then  my  beloved  chiJd7a 
The  Baron  said— His  daughter  mild 
Hade  answer,  >  All  will  yet  be  well !« 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  lo  tell 
Aught  else :  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

Yet  be,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Bad  deem'd  her  sure  a  diing  divine. 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended. 
As  if  she  fiear*d  slie  had  offended 
Sweet  Cfaristabel,  that  gentle  maid! 
And  widi  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd, 
She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  her  fathei's  mansion. 

«  May! 
Ray,  by  my  soul  !■  said  Leoline. 

•  Bo!  Braey  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine: 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  rest. 
And  OTor  the  mountains  haste  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad, 
Detain  you  on  the  ralley  road. 

And  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood. 

My  merry  bard  !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 

Up  Knmren  Moor,  tlirough  Halegarth  Wood, 

And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 

Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

«  Bard  Bracy,  bard  Bracy !  your  hones  are  fleet, 
Te  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet, 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home: 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 


With  all  his  numerous  array, 

White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam: 

And  by  mine  honour !  I  will  say. 

That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 

When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 

To  Roland  deVanx  of  Tryermalne! 

— For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 

Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone; 

Tet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 

Like  Roland  de  Vans  of  Tryermaine.  • 

The  lady  fell,  and  dasp'd  his  kneea, 
Her  foce  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowiog; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  fanltering  voice. 
Her  gracious  liail  on  all  bestowing;— 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Ghristabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be, 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me ; 
That  I  bad  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  f  fx>m  diing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  Leoline!  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  1  heard, 
I  wondei'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  undeneath  the  old 
tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  conld  deKsry 
Vo  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take, 
When  lo !  1  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  liead  it  croucli'd ; 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
1  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  liour, 
The  clock  was  eohoing  in  the  towor ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  self-same  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  soqg 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said :  the  Baron,  the  while, 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 

Then  turn'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine. 

Sweet  maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove, 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song. 
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Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snmke  ! 
He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 
And  Gerald ine  in  maiden  wise. 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  lum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 
Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 
And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 
And  look'd  askance  at  Oiristabel — -^ 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread, 

At  Christahel  she  look'd  askance : — 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christahel,  in  dixxy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round. 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief. 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 

She  roU'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 
She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 
That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind: 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  bate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dixxy  trance, 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father's  view— — 
As  for  as  such  a  look  could  be, 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd: 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
•  By  my  mother's  soul  do  1  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away  !■ 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'er-master'd  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  check  so  wan  and  wild, 
Sir  Leoline  ?  Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild ; 


The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  motlier. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other, 
She  pray'd  tlie  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Prayed  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 

Sir  Leoline  I 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child, 

Her  child  and  thine? 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain, 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild, 
Dishonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 
Dislionour^d  by  his  only  child, 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  tlius  to  a  disgraceful  end — 
He  roU'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard, 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere. 
Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here? 

1  bade  thee  hence !    The  bard  obey'd  ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 
The  age^  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine  I 

THE   CORGLIJSIOir   TO  PART   II. 

A  LrTTLB  child,  a  limber  elf. 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks, 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 

As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 

With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps 't  is  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other ; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  barm. 

Perhaps  't  is  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true] ! 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 

So  talks  as  it  *s  most  used  to  do. 


REMORSE. 
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A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON  iE. 


Maiqou  Yaldu,  Father  to  the  two  hrothers^  and  Donna 

Teresa's  Guardian. 
Dob  Altai,  the  eldest  son. 
DoM  OkDomo,  the  youngest  son. 
MoHTitDM,  a  Domdnican  and  Inquisitor. 
ZouHtz,  Ae faithful  tUtendant  on  Alvar. 
biDOti,  a  Moreseo  Chiefiain,  ostensibly  a  Christian. 
Familuu  or  TIB  Imquisitioii. 
Naomi. 

Moots,  SiiTAim,  etc. 
Doiiu  TsatsA,  an  Orphan  Heiress. 
Aluma,  Wift  to  Isidore. 

Tiai.  Thereigo  of  Philip  II,  just  at  the  dote  of  the 
ciril  wan  againtt^  the  Moon,  and  doriDg  the  heat  of 
the  penecation  which  raged  against  them,  shortly 
■fier  the  edict  which  forbade  the  wearing  of  Horeico 
afparel  ander  pain  of  death. 


REMORSE. 


ACT  1. 

SCENE  I. 

the  Sea  Shore  on  Ae  Coast  of  Granada. 

Doi  Altai,   wrapt   in  a  Boat-<toaiy  and  Zulimiz 
(a  Iforeaco),  both  as  just  landed. 

SUUMIS. 

Ifo  aooad,  00  fiaee  of  joy  to  welcome  ut! 

ALTAI. 

Ify  ^ifafal  Zttlimez,  for  one  hrief  moment 
Let  me  foigel  my  angoish  and  their  crimes. 
If  anght  on  earth  demand  an  nnmiz'd  feeling, 
T  is  Midy  this— after  long  years  of  exile, 
To  ttp  forth  on  firm  laml,  and  gaiing  roond  us, 
To  hail  at  onee  onr  ooontry,  and  our  birth-place. 
Hail,  Spain !  Granada,  hail !  once  more  I  press 
Thy  saods  with  filial  awe,  land  of  my  fathers ! 

'    ZULIMIZ. 

TbcB claim  your  rights  in  it!  O,  rerered  Don  Ahar, 

Tet,  y«t  give  np  your  all  too  gentle  purpose. 

U  it  too  haiardons !  rereal  yourself, 

And  let  the  guilty  meet  the  doom  of  guilt! 

ALTAE. 

Baneniber,  Zulimez !  I  am  his  brother  : 
Injured  indeed !  O  deeply  injured!  yet 
Ordoaio's  brother. 

ZOLIKIZ. 

Kobly-mioded  Alvar! 
Ibis  mre  but  gives  hia  guilt  a  blacker  dye. 

ALTAB. 

Tbc  OMre  behoves  it,  I  should  rouse  within  him 
i\  that  I  should  save  him  from  himself. 


ZULIUZZ. 

Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows  : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy, 
It  is  a  potson-tree  that,  pierced  to  the  inmost, 
Weeps  only  tears  of  poison. 

ALTAB. 

And  of  a  brother. 
Dare  I  hold  this,  unproved  T  nor  make  one  effort 
To  save  him  ? — Hear  me,  friend !  I  have  yet  to  tell  thee. 
That  this  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take, 
Himself  once  rescued  from  the  angry  flood, 
And  at  the  imminent  haxard  of  his  own. 
Add  too  my  oath — 

ZULIKSZ. 

Ton  have  thrice  told  already 
The  years  of  absence  and  of  secrecy. 
To  which  a  forced  oath  bound  you :  if  in  truth 
A  subom*d  murderer  have  the  power  to  dictate 
A  binding  oath — 

ALVAK. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  no  choice :  tlie  very  If^ish  too  languish'd 
With  the  fond  Hope  that  nursed  it ;  the  sick  babe 
Droop'd  at  the  bosom  of  its  fomisbed  mother. 
But  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy; 
The  assassin's  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest, 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  falsehood : 
In  the  first  pangs  of  his  awaken'd  conscience, 
When  with  abhorrence  of  his  own  black  pnrpoae 
The  murderous  weapon,  pointed  at  my  breast, 
Fell  from  his  palsied  hand — 

ZUUKSZ. 

Heavy  presomption ! 

ALVAB. 

It  weigh'd  not  with  me — Hark !  I  will  tell  thee  all ; 
As  we  passed  by,  I  bade  thee  mark  the  base 
Of  yonder  cliff — 

ZOLIMBZ. 

That  rocky  seat  yon  mean, 
Shaped  by  the  billows  7— 

ALVAB. 

There  Teresa  met  mc 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
We  were  alone :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn, 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us, 
And,  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
SuflFused  the  teaiwlrops  there  with  rosy  light. 
There  seemed  a  glory  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision !  [Then  with  agitation. 

Hadst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  and  brighten'd,  thou  thyself  wouldst  tell 

me. 
Guilt  is  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
She  mnst  be  innocent  1 

ZULIMZZ  (wttfk  a  sigh). 

Proceed,  my  lord! 
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ALTAX. 

A  portrait  which  she  had  procured  by  stealth 

(For  even  then  it  seems  her  heart  foreboded 

Or  knewOrdonio's  moody  rivalry), 

A  portrait  of  herself  with  thrilling  hand 

She  tied  around  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

With  earnest  prayers,  that  I  would  keep  it  sacred 

To  my  own  knowledge :  nor  did  she  desist, 

Till  she  had  won  a  solemn  promise  from  me, 

That  (save  my  own)  no  eye  should  e'er  behold  it 

Till  my  return.    Yet  this  the  assassin  knew. 

Knew  that  which  none  but  she  could  have  disclosed. 

ZULIMBZ. 

A  damning  proof ! 

ALVAft. 

My  own  life  wearied  mc ! 
And  but  for  the  imperative  Voice  within, 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  tlirown  off  the  burthen. 
That  Voice,  which  quell'd  me,  calm'd  me:  and  I  sought 
The  Belgic  states :  there  join'd  ilie  better  cause; 
And  there  too  fought  as  one  that  courCed  death! 
Wounded,  I  fell  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
In  death-like  trance :  a  long  imprisonment  fbllow'd. 
The  fulness  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  still,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubtful,  more  perplexed ;  and  still  Teresa, 
Night  after  night,  slie  visited  my  sleep, 
Now  as  a  saintly  sufferer,  wan  and  tearful, 
Now  as  a  saint  in  glory  beckoning  to  me ! 
Yes,  slill,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  foud  faith  that  she  is  guiltless! 
Hear  then  my  fix'd  resolve  :  I  '11  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Morcsco  chieftain. — 
The  Moorish  robes? — 

ZULIMEZ, 

All,  all  are  in  the  sea-cave. 
Some  furlong  hence.     I  bade  our  mariners 
Secrete  the  boat  there. 


Now  to  the  cave  beneath  the  vaulted  rock, 
Where  having  shaped  you  to  a  Moorish  chieftain, 
I  will  seek  our  mariners;  and  in  the  dusk 
Transport  wbate'er  we  need  to  the  smalt  dell 
In  the  Alpuxarras— there  where  Zagri  lived. 

ALVAK. 

I  know  it  well :  it  is  the  obscurest  haunt 

Of  all  the  mountains—  [Both  sUind  listening. 

Voices  at  a  distance ! 
Let  us  away !  [Exeunt. 


Of  the  assassination — 


ALVAB. 

Al>ove  all,  the  picture 


ZDLIMKZ. 

Be  assured 
That  it  remains  uninjured. 

ALVAB. 

Thus  disguised, 
I  will  first  seek  to  meet  Ordonio's— ivt/e  / 
If  possible,  alone  too.    This  was  her  wonted  walk, 
And  this  tlie  hour ;  her  words,  her  very  looks 
Will  acquit  her  or  convict. 

ZUUMEZ. 

Will  they  not  know  you } 

A  LVAR.  • 

With  your  aid,  friend,  I  shall  unfearingly 
Trust  the  disguise;  and  as  to  my  complexion, 
My  long  imprisonment,  the  scanty  food, 
This  scar, — aud  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun. 
Have  done  already  half  the  business  for  us. 
Add  too  my  youth,  when  last  we  saw  each  otlier. 
Manhood  has  swoln  my  chest,  and  taught  my  voice 
A  hoarser  note — Besides,  they  think  me  dead : 
And  what  the  mind  believes  impossible, 
The  bodily  sense  is  slow  to  recognize. 

ZULIMkZ. 

T  is  yours,  sir,  to  command  ;  mine  to  oliey. 


SCENE  II. 
Enter  TsaiSA  and  Valdiz. 

TKBESA. 

I  hold  Ordonio  dear ;  be  is  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

TALDKZ. 

Love  him  for  himself, 
Nor  make  the  living  wretched  for  the  dead. 

TKBESA. 

I  mourn  that  you  should  plead  in  vain.  Lord  Valdez ; 
But  heaven  hath  heard  my  vow,  and  I  remain 
Faithful  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living.  . 

VALDEZ. 

Heaven  knows  with  what  delight  I  saw  your  loves, 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  back  to  thee 
I  would  die  smiling.    But  these  are  idle  thoughts! 
Thy  dying  father  comes  upon  my  soul 
With  that  same  look,  with  which  he  gave  thee  to  me; 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  powerless  babe. 
While  thy  poor  mother  with  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix'd  her  faint  eyes  on  mine.    Ah  not  for  this, 
That  I  should  let  thee  feed  thy  soul  with  gloom. 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  life. 
The  victim  of  a  useless  constancy. 
I  must  not  sec  thee  wretched. 

TERESA. 

There  are  woes 
111  bartered  for  the  gapshness  of  joy ! 
If  it  be  wretched  with  an  untired  eye 
To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean ; 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour  beneath  some  rock. 
My  hair  dishevell'd  by  the  pleasant  sea>breew, 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 
All  past  hours  of  delight !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  fancy  Alvar  there, 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  blesi  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventures 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  him  tell  them ; 
'  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  'maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clothest 
And  o'er  the  smooth  spring  in  the  mountain  cleft 
Hung  with  her  lute,  and  pta/d  the  self-aama  tone 
He  used  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shadow 
Herself  bad  made) — if  this  be  wretchedness. 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  tiling 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  imagme 
That  1  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 

•  Here  Vaidei  b«Bdi  back,  ttrnd  imllm  at  her  wildneM,  which 
Teroca  notJoiBf.  chaoki  her  esthMiMB,  aod  la  •  MKMhiag  half* 
playfal  toaa  and  mannar,  apologizes  for  her  faaqf,  bj  tho  little 
tale  ia  the  parentbeaU. 
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Siis  ofD  my  grave  and  gases  at  the  moon ; 

Or  baply,  in  aome  more  fiantastic  mood, 

To  be  in  Paradise,  and  with  choice  flowers 

Baild  up  a  bower  where  he  and  I  might  dwell, 

And  there  to  wait  his  coming!  O  my  aire! 

My  AlTar's  aire!  if  thia  be  wrclchedneaa 

That  eats  away  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  you, 

If  in  a  moat  aaaured  reality 

He  ahould  return,  and  aee  a  brother's  infant 

Smile  at  him  from  my  arms ! 

Oh,  what  a  thooght !  \CUupin%  her  forthead, 

▼ALOU. 

A  ibonghtl  eren  ao!  mere  thought !  an  empty  thooght. 
The  Tery  week  he  proraiaed  his  return — •— 

TsasSA  {abruptly^ 
Was  it  not  then  a  busy  joy  I  to  aee  him, 
After  those  three  yeara'  travels !  we  had  no  fears — 
The  frequent  tidings,  the  ne'er-failing  letter. 
Almost  endear'd  his  absence !  Yet  the  gladnaia» 
The  tumult  of  our  joy !  What  then  if  now 

TALDBZ. 

0  power  of  youth  to  feed  on  pleasant  thoughts, 
Spile  of  conviction !  I  am  old  and  heartless! 
Tea,  I  am  old — I  have  no  pleasant  fanciea — 
Hectic  and  unrefresh'd  with  reat — 

TBtiSA  (with  great  tenderness). 

My  father ! 

TALDBS. 

The  sober  truth  is  all  too  much  for  me ! 

1  aee  no  aail  which  bringa  not  to  my  mind 

I  The  home-bound  bark  in  which  my  aon  was  capmred 
I  By  the  Algmne— to  perish  with  his  captors! 

TBiaSA. 

Oh  no !  lie  did  not ! 

TALDBZ. 

Captured  in  sight  of  land ! 
From  yon  hill  point,  nay,  from  our  castle  watch-lower 
We  might  have  seen 

TBBBSA. 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 

TALDBZ. 

Alas !  how  aptly  thou  forget'st  a  tale 
I  Thou  D^er  didst  wish  to  learn !  my  braTe  Ordonio 
Saw  both  the  pirate  and  his  prise  go  down, 
In  the  aame  atorm  that  baffled  his  own  valour, 
And  ibus  twice  snatch'd  a  brother  from  his  hopes: 
Gallant  Ordonio!  (pauses;  then  tenderly).   O  beloved 


WottJdst  thou  best  prove  thy  faith  to  generous  Alvar, 
And  moat  delight  his  spirit,  go,  make  thou 
His  brother  happy,  make  hia  aged  father 
Sink  10  the  grave  in  joy. 

TBBBSA. 

For  mercy'a  aake, 
Preaa  me  no  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
His  proud  foii»iddmg  eye,  and  hia  dark  brow, 
Chill  me  like  dew  damps  of  the  unwholesome  nighl : 
My  love,  a  timorooa  and  lender  flower, 
Cloaes  beneath  his  touch. 

VALDBZ. 

You  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
Toa  wrong  him,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  well 
To  el>af»eier  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
The  adr  and  wivkiogs  of  that  love  for  you 
Wlucb  be  has  toil'd  to  smother.    *T  was  not  well, 
Sor  n  it  gnlefiBl  in  you  10  forget 


Ilis  wounds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 

Wiih  an  heroic  fearlessneaa  of  danger 

He  roam'd  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  well^^You  have  moved  me  even  (o  tears. 

TBBBSA. 

Oh  pardon  me.  Lord  Valdezt  pardon  me  1 

It  was  a  foolish  and  ungrateful  speecli, 

A  most  ungrateful  speech !  But  I  am  harried 

Beyond  myself,  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.    Were  we  not 

Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parent? 

Nursed  iu  one  cradle  I  Pardon  me,  my  father! 

A  six  years'  absence  is  a  heavy  thing. 

Yet  still  the  hope  survives 

VALDBZ  {looking  forward.) 
Busli !  't  is  Honviedro. 

TBBBSA. 

The  Inquisitor !  on  what  new  scent  of  blood  ? 
Enter  Monvibdbo  with  AlAadra. 

MONTiBDBO  {having  first  made  his  obeisance  to 
Valdbz  and  Tbhbsa). 

Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  you !  Good  my  Lord, 
My  present  need  is  with  your  son. 

[Looking  forward. 
We  have  hit  the  lime.     Here  comes  he !  Yes,  't  is  he. 

Enter  from  the  opposite  side  Don  Obdonio. 

My  Lord  Ordonio,  this  Moresco  woman 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)  asks  audience  of  you. 

OBDomo. 
Hail,  reverend  father !  what  may  be  the  business? 

MOirVlBDBO. 

My  lord,  on  strong  suspicion  of  relapse 

To  his  false  creed,  so  recently  abjured. 

The  secret  servanU  6F  the  inquisition 

Have  seized  her  husband,  and  at  my  command 

To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him, 

But  that  he  made  appeal  to  you,  my  lord. 

As  surety  for  his  soundness  in  the  foilh. 

Though  lessen'd  by  experience  what  small  trust 

The  asaeverationa  of  theae  Moors  deaerve. 

Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name. 

Nor  less  the  wish  to  prove,  with  what  high  honour 

The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithful  soldiers, 

Thus  far  prevail'd  with  me  that 

OBDOMIO. 

Reverend  father, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion. 
Which  so  o'erprizes  my  light  services. 

[Then  to  Alhadba. 
I  would  that  I  could  serve  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  face  is  new  to  roc. 

MONTI  BDBO. 

My  mind  foretold  roe. 
That  such  would  be  the  event    In  truth.  Lord  Valdez, 
'T  was  little  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio, 
That  your  illustrious  son,  who  fought  so  bravely 
Some  four  years  since  to  quell  tliese  rebel  Moors, 
Should  prove  tlie  patron  of  this  infidel ! 
Tlie  guarantee  of  a  Moresco's  faith  ! 
Now  I  return. 

ALHADBA. 

My  Lord,  my  husband's  name 

Is  Isidore.  (Oboohio  jtar4*.)--Yott  may  lemcmbcr  it: 
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Three  yean  ago,  three  yean  this  very  week, 
You  left  him  at  Almeria. 

MOliyilDIO. 

Palpably  false ! 
Thn  very  week,  three  years  ago,  my  lord 
(Ton  needs  must  recollect  it  by  your  wound), 
Ton  ware  at  sea,  and  there  eogaged  the  pirates, 
The  murderers  doubtless  of  your  brother  Airar ! 

[TaagSA  looks  at  MoifTiBoao  vnth  disgust  and 
horror.  Oaooii lo's  appearance  to  be  collected 
from  what  follows. 
MONTiBDao  {to  Valdkz,  and  pointing  at  Oanoifio). 
What !  is  he  ill,  my  lord  ?  how  strange  he  looks ! 

TALDEZ  (angrily). 
Tou  press'd  upon  him  too  abruptly,  Esther, 
The  fate  of  one,  on  whom,  you  know,  he  doted. 
OiDomo  {starting  as  in  sudden  agitation). 

0  Heavens !  /7— /  doted  7      {then  recovering  himself)* 

Tes !  I  doted  on  him. 
[oiDONio  walks  to  the  end  of  the  stage ^ 
YxLDKz  follows^  soothing  him. 
TBIBS4  {her  eye  fallowing  Ordonio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.    Is  my  heart  hard  ? 
Is  my  heart  hard  7  that  even  now  the  thought 
Should  force  itself  upon  meT— Tet  I  feel  it! 

KONTIBDKO. 

The  drops  did  start  and  stand  upon  his  forehead ! 

I  will  return.    In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

To  have  been  the  occasion.    Ho !  attend  me,  woman ! 

ALHADBA  (to  TkBBSA). 

0  gentle  lady  !  make  the  father  stay, 
Until  my  lord  recover.    I  am  sure. 

That  he  will  say  he  is  my  husband's  friend. 

TKKBSA. 

Stay,  fadier !  stay!  my  lord  will  soon  recover. 
oBDONio  {as  they  return,  to  Yaldbz). 
Strange,  that  this  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me! 

VAbD  BZ. 

Nay,  *t  was  an  amiable  weakness,  son ! 

MOlfVIBOBO. 

My  lord,  I  truly  grieve 

6BDORIO. 

Tut!  name  it  not. 
A  sudden  seisure,  father !  think  not  of  it. 
At  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 

1  know  him  well,  and  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

MONVIBDIO. 

I  hope,  my  lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Doth  not  prevail 

OBDOiriO. 

'T  is  certain  that  he  was  a  catholic ; 
What  changes  may  have  happen 'd  in  three  years, 
I  cannot  say;  but  grant  me  this,  good  father : 
Myself  I  'II  sift  him :  if  I  find  him  sound. 
You  '11  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 
To  liberate  his  house. 

MOHVIBDRO. 

Your  seal,  my  lord. 
And  your  lata  meries  in  this  holy  warfare. 
Would  authorise  an  ampler  trust — you  have  it. 

OBDONIO. 

1  will  attend  you  home  within  an  hour. 

VALDBZ. 

Meantime,  return  with  us  and  fake  refreshment. 


ALKADBA. 

Not  till  my  husband  's  free!  I  may  not  do  it. 
I  will  stay  here. 

TBBBSA  {aside). 
Who  is  this  Isidore  ? 

VALDBZ. 

Daughter! 

TBBBSA. 

With  your  permission,  my  dear  lord, 

1 11  loiter  yet  awhile  t*  enjoy  the  sea  breeie. 

[Bxeunt  Yaldbz,  Momvibdbo,  and  Ordonto. 

ALHAORA. 

Hah !  there  he  goes !  a  bitter  curse  go  with  him, 

A  scathing  curse ! 

{Then  as  if  recollecting  herself  and  wiik  a  timid  look.) 

Tou  hate  him,  don't  you,  lady  7 
TBBBSA  (perceiving  that  Albadra  is  conscious  die  has 

spoken  imprudenUy). 
Oh  fear  not  me  I  my  heart  is  sad  for  you. 

ALHADRA. 

These  fell  inquisitors  !  these  sons  of  blood ! 
As  I  came  on,  his  face  so  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  unsheathed  it 

TBBBSA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  pray  you. 

ALHADRA. 

And  as  he  walk'd  along  the  narrow  path 
Close  by  the  mountain's  edge,  my  soul  grew  eager; 
T  was  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 
That  his  Familiars  held  my  babes  and  husband. 
To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger's  plunge, 
And  hurl'd  him  down  the  rugged  precipice, 
O,  it  had  been  most  sweet! 

TRRBSA. 

Hush !  husli  for  shame ! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart  7 

ALHADRA. 

O  gentle  lady! 
You  have  no  skill  to  guess  my  many  wrongs, 
Many  and  strange!  Besides  (tromcall/),  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, 
And  Christians  never  pardon — 't  is  their  hiith ! 

TRRBSA. 

Shame  fall  on  those  who  so  have  shown  it  to  thee ! 

ALHADBA. 

I  know  that  man ;  *t  is  well  he  knows  not  me. 
Five  years  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agent). 
Five  years  age  the  holy  brethren  seised  me. 

TBBBSA. 

What  might  your  crime  be? 

ALHADRA. 

I  was  a  Moresco ! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  young  and  nursing  mother. 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison-house. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light, 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort !  The  black  air. 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door, 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
One  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cowered  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
Oh  miserable!  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infont  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brouglil  daily :  for  the  little  wretch  was  sitkly — 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food. 
In  darkness  I  remain'd— the  dull  bell  countiog, 
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Which  haply  told  me,  that  tho  all^hoeriog  Sun 

Was  rising  on  our  garden.     When  I  dosed, 

If  J  iobnt's  moanings  mingled  with  my  slumben 

And  waked  me, — If  you  were  a  mother,  lady, 

I  shoald  scarce  dara  to  tell  you,  that  its  noises 

And  peevish  cries  so  fretted  on  my  brain 

That  I  have  strack  the  innocent  babe  in  anger. 

TsaasA. 
0  Heaven !  it  is  too  horrible  to  hear. 

ALHADBA. 

What  was  it  then  to  safferT  T  is  most  right 
That  sach  as  you  should  hear  it.— Know  you  not. 
What  Namre  makes  yon  mourn,  she  bids  you  heal? 
Great  Evils  ask  great  Paanons  to  redress  them, 
And  Wbiriwinds  fitUest  scatter  Pestilence. 

TgaiSA. 

Yon  were  at  length  released  ? 

ALHADIA. 

Tea,  at  lengtb 
I UM  die  blessed  arch  of  the  whole  heaven ! 
T  was  the  fint  time  my  infant  smiled.     No  more — 
For  if  I  dwell  upon  that  moment.  Lady, 
A  trance  comes  on  which  makes  me  o'er  again 
All  I  then  was — my  knees  hang  loose  and  drag, 
And  my  lip  falls  with  such  an  idiot  laugh, 
That  yon  would  start  and  shudder ! 

TIB  IS  A. 

But  your  husband— 

ALBADBA. 

A  BMBih's  imprisonment  would  kill  him,  Lady. 

TBBBSA. 

Ahs,  poor  BMn ! 

ALHADBA. 

Be  hath  a  lion's  courage, 
Fearios  in  act,  but  feeble  in  endurance; 
Uafit  hr  boisterooa  times,  with  gentle  heart 
He  wordiips  nature  in  the  hill  and  talley, 
Rot  knowing  what  he  loves,  but  loves  it  all — 

Enin  Altab  Jitguised  as  a  Moaisco,  and  in  Moorith 

gannents. 

TBBBSA. 

Know  yon  that  stalely  Moor? 

ALHADBA. 

I  know  him  not : 
Bat  doobt  not  he  is  some  Horesco  chieftain, 
Who  bides  himself  among  the  Alpozarras. 

TBBBSA. 

The  Alputarraa  ?    Does  he  know  his  danger, 
So  aeu*  this  seat? 

ALHADBA. 

He  wears  the  Moorish  robes  too, 
As  in  defianee  of  the  royal  edict. 

[Alhadba  advances  to  Alvab,  who  has  walked  to 
Ae  hiuk  of  the  stagtt  near  Ae  rocks.  Tbbbsa 
drops  herveU. 

ALHADBA. 

Gallant  Moresoo  I  An  inquisitor, 

Moaviedio,  of  known  hatred  to  our  race 

ALTAB  {interrupting  her). 
Ten  have  mistahefi  ma.    I  am  a  Christian. 

ALHADBA. 

He  deems,  that  we  are  plotting  to  ensnare  him  : 
Speak  to  him.  Lady — none  can  hear  yon  speak. 
And  not  beUere  yoo  innocent  of  guile. 


TBBBSA. 

If  aught  enforce  you  to  concealment,  Sir— - 

ALHADBA. 

He  trembles  strangely. 

[Altab  sinks  down  and  hides  his  face  in  his  rohe. 

TBBBSA. 

See,  we  have  disturb'd  him. 

[/Approaches  nearer  to  him. 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends — uncowl  your  face. 
For  you  seem  faint,  and  the  night  breeie  blows  healing. 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends ! 

ALVAB  {raising  his  head). 

Calm,  very  calm ! 
'T  is  all  too  tranquil  for  reality ! 
And  she  spoke  to  me  with  her  innocent  voice. 
That  voice,  that  innocent  voice!  She  is  no  traitress! 

TBBBSA. 

Let  us  retire.  {Haughtily  to  Alhadba). 

[They  advance  to  the  front  of  the  Stage, 

ALHADBA  {with  SCOm). 

He  is  indeed  a  Christian. 

ALVAB  {aside). 
She  deems  me  dead,  yet  wears  no  mourning  garment! 
Why  should  my  brother's — wife — wear  mourning  gar- 
ments ? 

[  To  Tbbbsa. 
Your  pardon,  noble  dame !  that  I  disturb'd  you : 
I  had  just  started  from  a  frightful  dream. 

TBBBSA. 

Dreams  tell  but  of  the  past,  and  yet,  *t  is  said, 
They  prophesy — 

ALVAB. 

The  Past  lives  o'er  again 
In  its  effects,  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
The  ever-frowning  Present  is  its  image. 

TBBBSA. 

Traitress !  (Then  aside). 

What  sudden  spell  o'ermasters  me? 
Why  seeks  he  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  woman? 

[Tbbbsa  looks  round  uneasily,  but  gradually  he- 
comes  odrnCive  as  Alvab  proceeds  in  the  next 
speech. 

ALVAB. 

I  dreamt  1  had  a  friend,  on  whom  1  leant 
With  blindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  maid. 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me : 
For  mine  own  self  seem'd  nothing,  lacking  her. 
This  maid  so  idolised  that  trusted  friend  ^ 

Dishonour'd  in  my  absence,  soul  and  body!    ir 
Fear,  following  guilt,  tempted  to  blacker  guilt. 
And  murderers  were  subom'd  against  my  life. 
But  by  my  looks,  and  most  impassion'd  words, 
I  roused  the  virtues  that  are  dead  in  no  man. 
Even  in  the  assassins'  hearu !  they  made  their  terms. 
And  thank'd  me  for  redeeming  them  from  murder. 

ALHADBA. 

Ton  are  lost  in  thought :  bear  him  no  more,  sweet  Lady  I 

TBBBSA. 

From  mom  to  night  I  am  myself  a  dreamer. 
And  slight  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood  ! 
Well,  sir,  what  happen'd  then  ? 

ALVAB. 

On  a  rude  rock, 
A  rock,  methought,  fast  by  a  grove  of  fin, 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  the  low-breathing  gale 
Made  a  soft  sound  most  like  the  distant  ocean,  - 
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I  stay  d,  u  though  the  hour  of  death  were  pan'd, 

And  I  were  sitting  in  the  world  of  spirit*— 

For  all  things  seem'd  unreal !  There  I  sate — 

The  dews  fell  clammy,  and  the  night  descended, 

Black,  sultry,  close !  and  ere  the  midnight  hour 

A  storm  came  on,  mingling  all  sounds  of  fear. 

That  woods,  and  sky,  and  mountains,  seem'd  one  havoc. 

The  second  flash  of  lightning  sliow'd  a  tree 

Hard  hy  me,  newly  scathed.    I  rose  tumultuous; 

My  soul  work'd  high,  I  bared  my  head  to  the  storm, 

And,  with  loud  voice  and  clamorous  agony. 

Kneeling  I  pray'd  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me, 

Pray'd,  that  Rsmorsi  might  fasten  on  their  hearts, 

And  cling  with  poisonous  looth,  inextricable 

As  the  gored  lion's  bile! 

TERISA  (shuddering). 
A  fearful  curse  1 

ALiADaA  (fiercely). 
But  dreamt  you  not  that  you  retum'd  and  kilFd  them  ? 
Dreamt  you  of  no  revenge  T 
ALVAi  (hisvoiee  tremhling^  andin  tones  of  deep  distress) . 

She  would  have  died, 
Died  in  her  guilt — perchance  by  her  own  hands! 
And  bending  o'er  her  self-inflicted  wounds, 
I  might  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  frenzy. 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unblest  grave! 
I  pray'd  for  the  punishment  that  cleanses  hearts: 
For  sail  I  loved  her! 

ALHADRA. 

And  you  dreamt  all  this  7 

TXBESA. 

My  soul  is  full  of  visions  all  as  wild  ! 

ALHADBA. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  heart  for  puling  love  tales. 
TBRiSA  (U/is  up  her  vet/,  and  advances  to  Alvar). 
'  Stranger,  farewell !  1  guess  not  who  you  are, 
Nor  why  you  so  address'd  your  tale  to  me. 
Your  mien  is  noble,  and,  I  own,  perplex'd  me 
With  obscure  memory  of  something  past. 
Which  still  escaped  my  efforts,  or  presented 
Tricks  of  a  fsncy  ptimfier'd  with  long  wishing. 
If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  our  rude  startling 
Whilst  your  full  heart  was  shaping  out  its  dream. 
Drove  you  to  this,  your  not  ungentle,  wildnesS"- 
Tou  have  my  sympathy,  and  so  farewell  t 
But  if  some  undiscovei'd  wrongs  oppress  yon, 
And  yo^eed  strength  to  drag  them  into  light, 
The  genlrous  Valdes,  and  my  Lord  Ordoaio, 
Have  arm  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  sufferer; 
Nor  shall  you  want  my  favourable  pleading. 

[Exeunt  Txrbsa  and  Alhadia. 

ALVAR  (alone). 
'T-is  strange!  It  cannot  be!  my  Lord  Ordoniol 
Her  Lord  Ordonio !  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it ! 
I  cursed  him  once^and  one  curse  is  enough ! 
How  had  she  look*d,  and  pale !  hut  not  like  guilt— 
And  her  calm  tones — sweet  as  a  song  of  mercy ! 
If  the  bad  spirit  retain'd  his  angel's  voice. 
Hell  scarce  were  Hell.    And  why  not  innocent? 
Who  meant  to  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  herT 
But  ere  she  married  him,  he  had  stain'd  her  honour; 
Ah !  there  I  am  hamper'd.    What  if  this  were  a  lie 
Framed  by  the  assassin  ?  Who  should  tell  it  Atm, 
If  it  were  truth?  Ordonio  would  not  tell  him. 
Tet  why  one  lie?  all  else,  I  ihtow,  was  truth. 


No  start,  no  jealousy  of  stirring  conscience ! 
And  she  referr'd  to  me— fondly,  methought! 
Could  she  walk  here  if  she  had  been  a  tndtresB? 
Here,  where  we  play'd  together  in  our  childhood? 
Here,  where  we  plighted  vows?  where  her  cold  cheek 
Received  my  last  kiss,  when  v^th  suppress'd  feelings 
She  had  fainted  in  my  arms?  It  cannot  be! 
'T  is  not  in  nature!  I  will  die,  believing 
That  I  shall  meet  her  where  no  evil  is, 
No  treachery,  no  cup  dash'd  from  the  lips. 
I  '11  haunt  this  scene  no  more  I  live  she  in  peace ! 
Her  husband— ay,  her  husband  /  May  this  angel 
Newrmould  his  canker'd  heart!  Assist  me.  Heaven, 
That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  guilty  brother!        [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SGENEL 

A  wild  and  mountainous  Country.  Ordonio  and  Isi- 
dore are  discoveredy  supposed  at  a  little  distance  from 
IsiDoRx's  house. 

ordonio. 

Here  we  may  stop :  your  house  distinct  in  view, 

Yet  we  secured  from  listenen. 

ISIDORE. 

Now  indeed 
Hy  house !  and  it  looks  cheerful  as  the  clusters 
Basking  in  sunshine  on  yon  vine-clad  rock, 
That  over-brows  it!  Patron  !  Friend !  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.    Once  in  the  battle 
You  gave  it  me :  next  rescued  me  from  suicide, 
When  for  my  follies  1  was  made  to  wander. 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  morsel  for  them : 
Now,  but  for  you,  s  duugeon's  slimy  stones 
Had  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 

ORDONIO. 

Good  Isidore ! 
Why  this  to  me?  It  b  enough,  you  know  it. 

ISIDORX. 

K  common  trick  of  Gratitude,  my  lord. 
Seeking  to  ease  her  own  full  heart 

OROONIO. 

Enough, 
A  debt  repaid  ceases  to  be  a  debt. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  serre  me  greatly. 

ISIDORE. 

And  how,  my  lord  ?  1  pray  you  to  name  the  thing. 
I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glaxed  precipice 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fancied ! 

ORDONIO  {with  embarrassment  and  hesitation). 

Why— that— Lady— 

ISIDORR. 

T  is  now  three  years,  my  lord,  since  last  1  saw  you : 
Have  you  a  son,  my  lord? 

ORDONIO. 

O  miserable—  [dside. 

Isidore !  you  are  a  man,  and  know  mankind. 
1  told  you  what  I  wish'd— now  for  the  trvth— 
She  loved  the  man  you  kill'd. 

ISIDORE  (looking  as  suddenly  alarmed). 

Youjest,  my  lord? 

ORDONIO. 

And  till  his  death  is  proved  she  will  not  wed  me. 


REMORSE. 
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ISIOOU. 

Toa  sport  with  me,  my  lord? 

OKOoirio. 

Gome,  come !  ihb  foolery 
Lives  only  in  thy  looks,  thy  heart  disowns  it! 

ISIDOKS. 

I  can  b^r  this,  aod  any  thing  more  grierous 
From  you,  my  lord — but  how  can  I  serre  yoD  here ! 

OtDORIO. 

Why,  you  can  utter  with  a  solemn  gesmre 

Oracular  sentences  of  deep  no-mcaning, 

Wear  a  quaint  garment,  make  mysterious  antics— 

ISIDORI. 

I  am  dull,  my  lord !  1  do  not  comprehend  you* 

OSDONIO. 

In  blunt  terms,  you  can  play  the  sorcerer. 
She  hath  no  faith  in  Holy  Church,  *t  is  true : 
Her  lover  schooFd  her  in  some  newer  nonsense! 
Tel  stiU  a  tale  of  spirits  works  upon  her. 
She  is  a  lone  enthusiast,  sensitive, 
Sfarvers,  and  can  not  keep  the  tears  in  her  eye : 
And  such  do  love  the  marvellous  too  well 
Kot  to  believe  it.    We  will  wind  up  her  fancy 
With  a  strange  music,  that  she  knows  not  of — 
With  fumes  of  frankincense,  and  mummery. 
Then  leave,  as  one  sure  token  of  his  death, 
That  portrait,  which  from  off  the  dead  man's  neck 
I  bade  thee  lake,  the  trophy  of  thy  conquest. 

ISIDOSE. 

W^tU  that  b«  a  sure  sign? 

oaoomo. 

Beyond  su^icion. 
Fondly  caressing  him,  her  fsvour^d  lover 
(By  some  base  spell  he  had  bewitch'd  her  senses). 
She  whispei'd  such  dark  fears  of  me,  forsooth, 
As  made  this  beart  pour  gall  into  my  veins. 
And  as  she  coyly  bound  it  round  bis  neck. 
She  made  him  promise  silence;  and  now  holds 

i  The  secret  of  the  existence  of  thb  portrait, 

,  Known  only  to  her  lover  and  herself. 
But  I  bad  traced  her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  them. 
And  oosoapected  saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

ISIDORE. 

But  now  I  should  have  cursed  the  man  who  told  me 
Yon  eould  ask  aught,  my  lord,  and  I  refuse — 
Bnl  this  1  can  not  do. 

OtDOMW. 

Where  lies  your  scruple? 

isiiMSB  (wttk  stafiumeriHy). 

Why— why,  my  lord ! 
Toa  know  jita  told  me  that  the  lady  loved  you, 
Had  loved  you  with  incautious  tendemeis; 
'  Tbat  if  the  young  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
'  Returned,  yourself,  and  she,  and  the  honour  of  both 
Mna  perish.    Now,  though  with  no  tenderer  scruples 
Than  those  which  being  native  to  the  heart. 
Than  those,  my  lord,  which  merely  being  a  man — 
oaooaio  (a(oau/,  though  to  expreis  his  contempt 
I  he  speaks  in  Cfce  Aird  person). 

;  This  fiellow  is  a  Man- he  kill'd  for  hire 
One  whom  he  knew  not,  yet  has  fender  scruples ! 

[Tlien  turning  to  biDOis. 
These  doid>ti,  these  fears,  thy  whine,  thy  stammering — 
P»h,  fool !  thou  blundei'st  through  the  book  of  guilt, 
SpeUing  thy  villany. 


ISIDORB. 

My  lord— my  lord, 
I  can  bear  mnch — yes,  very  much  from  you ! 
But  there's  a  point  where  sufferance  is  meann 
I  am  no  villain— never  kill'd  for  hire— 
My  gratitude 

OIDOIfflO. 

O  ay— your  gratitude! 
'Twas  a  well-sounding  word— what  have  you  done 
with  it? 

IStOOBI. 

Who  proffers  his  past  fsvours  for  my  virtue — 
ORDOHio  {vfith  bitter  scorn). 

Tirtue! 

ISIDORI. 

Tries  to  o'erreach  me— is  a  very  sharper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  lord. 
I  knew  not 't  was  your  brother! 

ORDOHIO  (alarmed). 

And  who  told  you? 

ISIDORX. 

He  himself  told  me. 

ORDOmo. 

Ha!  you  talk'd  with  him ! 
And  those,  tbe  two  Morescoes  who  were  with  you  ? 

ISIDORB. 

Both  fell  in  a  night  brawl  at  Malaga. 

ORDONio  (in  alow  voice). 

My  brother— 

IIIDORR. 

Tes,  my  lord,  I  could  not  tell  you ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought— it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now — I  pray  you  listen 

OR  DO  If  10. 

Villain !  no  more.  I  '11  hear  no  more  of  iL 

ISIDORB. 

My  lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it. 

ORDONio  {turning  off  from  Isidorb). 
Am  not  /  a  Man  I 
'T  is  as  it  should  be !  tut— tlie  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  after-pangs  still  idler! 

ISIDORB. 

We  met  him  in  the  very  place  you  mentlon'd. 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  firs-^ 

ORDOlflO. 

Enough — enough — 

ISIDORB. 

He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

OBDONio  {sighing  f  as  if  lost  in  Aought). 

Alvar !  brother ! 

ISIDORB. 

He  offer'd  me  his  purse— 

ORDOHIO  fysti^  eager  suspicion). 
Yes? 
ISIDORB  {indignantly). 

Yes — I  spum'd  iL— 
He  promised  us  I  know  not  what — in  vain ! 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed  me. 
He  said.  What  mean  you,  friends?  My  life  is  dear : 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  wife, 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  I  fall. 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance. 
There  was  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  yours ; 
I  ask'd  his  brothef^s  name :  he  said— Ordonio, 
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^n  of  Lord  Yaldes!  I  had  well  nigh  fainted. 

At  len|^  I  said  (if  that  indeed  /  said  it. 

And  that  no  Spirit  made  my  tongue  iu  organ), 

That  woman  is  dishonour  d  by  that  brother, 

And  he  the  man  who  sent  us  to  destroy  you. 

He  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.  1  told  him, 

He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.  He  look'd 

As  he  had  been  made  of  the  rock  that  propt  his  back — 

Ay,  just  as  yon  look  now — only  less  ghastly ! 

At  length,  recovering  firom  his  trance,  he  threw 

His  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  his  life, 

It  was  not  worth  his  keeping. 

ORDONIO. 

Andyoukill'd  himT 
Oh  blood-hounds !  may  eternal  wrath  flame  round  you ! 
He  was  his  Makers  Image  uodefaced?  [A  pause. 

It  seises  me— by  Hell  I  will  go  on ! 
What— wouldst  thou  stop,  man  7  thy  pale  looks  won't 
save  thee!  [A pause. 

Oh  cold — cold— cold !  shot  through  with  icy  cold ! 

isii>oaB  {aside). 
Were  he  alive  be  had  retum'd  ere  now — 
The  consequence  the  same — dead  through  his  plotting ! 

OIOONIO. 

O  this  unutterable  dying  away — here— 

This  sickness  of  the  heart !  [A  pause. 

What  if  I  went 
And  lived  in  a  hollow  tomb,  and  fed  on  weeds? 
Ay!  that's  the  road  to  heaven!  0  fool!  fool!  fool! 

[A  pause. 
What  have  1  done  but  that  which  nature  destined, 
Or  the  blind  elements  stirr'd  up  within  meT 
If  good  were  meant,  why  were  we  made  these  Beings? 
And  if  not  meant — 

ISIDOIB. 

Yon  are  disturb'd,  my  lord ! 
OBDOMio   {startSf  looks  at  him  uiUdfy;   fAen,  after  a 

pausCf  during  which  his  features  are  farced  into 

a  smile). 
A  gust  of  the  soul !  T  faith,  it  ovenec  me. 

0  't  was  all  folly— all !  idle  as  laughter ! 
Now,  Isidore!  I  swear  that  thou  shalt  aid  me. 

isiooRB  (tit  a  low  voice), 
I '11  perish  first! 

oaooHio. 
What  dost  thou  mutter  of? 

ISIDOKB. 

SoQM  of  your  servants  know  me,  I  am  certain. 

OBDOHIO. 

There 's  some  sense  in  that  scruple;  but  we'll  mask  you. 

ISIDOBB. 

They  il  know  my  gait :  but  stay !  last  night  I  watch'd 

A  stranger  near  the  ruin  in  the  wood, 

Who  as  it  seem'd  was  gathering  herbs  and  wild  flowers. 

1  had  follow'd  him  at  distance,  seen  him  scale 
Its  western  wall,  and  by  an  easier  entrance 
Stole  after  him  unnoticed.    There  I  mark'd. 
That,  'mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade, 
With  curious  choice  he  pluck'd  no  other  flowers 
But  those  on  which  the  moonlight  fell :  and  once 

I  Beard  him  muttering  o'er  the  planL     A  wixard — 
Some  gaunt  slave  prowling  here  for  dark  employment. 

OBDORlO. 

Doubtless  you  question'd  him  ? 

ISIOOBB. 

'T  was  my  intention, 


Having  first  traced  him  homeward  to  his  haunt. 
But  lo!  the  stem  Dominican,  whose  spies 
Lurk  every  where,  already  (as  it  seem'd) 
Had  given  commission  to  his  apt  familiar 
To  seek  and  sound  the  Jdoor ;  who  now  returning, 
Was  by  this  trusty  agent  stopped  midway. 
I,  dreading  fresh  suspicion  if  found  near  him 
In  that  lone  place,  again  concealed  myself. 
Yet  witliin  hearing.     So  the  Moor  was  question'd, 
And  in  your  name,  as  lord  of  this  domain. 
Proudly  he  answer'd,  «Say  to  the  Lord  Ordonio, 
He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again !» 


A  strange  reply ! 


OBDONIO. 


ISIDOIB. 


Ay,' all  of  him  is  strange. 
He  call'd  himself  a  Christian,  yet  he  wears 
The  Moorish  robes,  as  if  he  courted  death. 

OBDomo. 
Where  does  this  wizard  live? 

ISIDOBB  (pointing  to  Ae  distance). 

You  see  that  brooklet? 
Trace  its  course  backward :  through  a  narrow  opening 
It  leads  you  to  the  place. 

OBDOIflO. 

How  shall  I  know  it? 

ISIDOBB. 

You  cannot  err.    It  is  a  small  green  dell 

Built  all  around  with  high  off-sloping  hills, 

And  from  its  sliape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 

The  Giant's  Cradle.    There 's  a  lake  in  the  midst. 

And  round  itt  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  over. 

And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  forest  grow 

Down  in  the  water.    At  the  further  end 

A  puny  cataract  falls  on  the  lake; 

And  there,  a  curious  sight!  you  see  its  shadow 

For  ever  curling  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 

Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  trees. 

His  cot  stands  opposite.    You  cannot  miss  it 

OBDomo  {in  retiring  stops  suddenly  atthe  edge  of  the 

scene,  and  then  turning  round  to  Isidobb). 
Ha ! — Who  lurks  there?  Have  we  been  overheard? 
There,  where  the  smooth  high  wall  of  slate-rock  glit- 
ters— 

II1D0BB. 

'Neath  those  tall  stones,  which,  propping  each  the  other, 
Form  a  mock  portal  with  their  pointed  arch ! 
Pardon  my  smiles!  'T  is  a  poor  Idiot  Boy, 
Who  sits  in  the  sun,  and  twiris  a  bough  about. 
His  weak  eyes  seeth'd  in  most  unmeaning  tears. 
And  so  he  sits,  swaying  his  cone-like  head  ; 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  to  son-set, 
S^e-eaws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises! 

OBDONIO. 

T  is  well  1  and  now  for  this  same  Wizard's  Lair. 

ISIDOBB. 

Some  three  strides  up  the  hill,  a  mountain  ash 
Stretches  its  lower  boughs  and  scarlet  clusters 
O'er  the  old  thatch. 

OBDOHIO. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  find  iL 

[fxeuiit  Obdonio  and  Isioorb. 
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SCENE  IL 

The  inside  of  a  Cottage,  around  wtueh  Flowers  and 
Plants  of  various  kinds  are  $t€n.  Discovers  Altab, 
ZoLiMU,  and  ALHADftA,  as  on  the  point  of  leaving. 

ALRkOfiK  {addressing  Atr At). 
Farewell,  ihen  1  and  thougli  many  tijoughts  perplex  me, 
Aught  evil  or  ignoble  never  can  I 
Su«p«ct  of  chec !  If  whal  lliou  seem'st  ihon  art, 
The  oppressed  brcUiren  of  iliy  blood  have  need 
Of  such  a  leader. 

ALVAB. 

Nobly-minded  woman ! 
Long  time  against  oppre«sion  have  I  fought, 
And  for  the  native  liberty  of  faiih 
Have  bled  and  suffer'd  l>ond».     Of  this  be  certain : 
Time,  as  )>e  courses  onward,  still  unrolls 
TIi«  volume  of  Concealment.     In  the  Future, 
As  in  the  optician's  i;l.issy  cylinder, 
The  iodisiinf>ui«hable  blots  and  colours 
Of  the  dim  Past  collect  and  shape  themselves, 
CTpstartiDg  in  their  own  completed  image 
To  scare  or  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guilty, 
And  what  I  sought  I  found :  but  ere  the  spear 
Flew  from  my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  form 
Betwixt  me  and  my  aim.     With  baffled  purpose 
To  the  Avenger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart! 

Whate'er  betide,  if  aught  my  arm  may  aid. 
Or  power  protect,  my  word  is  pledged  to  thee : 

I  For  many  are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  soul  noble. 

'  Once  more  farewell. 

[Exit  Alhadba. 
Yes,  to  the  Belgic  states 
We  win  return.    These  robes,  this  stain'd  complexion, 
Akin  to  falsehood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit. 
Whate'er  be^ll  us,  the  heroic  Maurice 
Will  grant  us  an  asylum,  in  remembrance 
Of  our  past  services. 

ZCUMXX. 

And  all  the  wealth,  power,  influence  which  is  yours, 
You  let  a  murderer  hold? 

ALVAB. 

O  faithful  Zulimei! 
That  my  retam  involved  Ordonio's  death, 
1  trust,  would  give  me  an  un mingled  pang, 
Yet  bearable : — but  when  1  see  my  father 
Strewiog  his  scant  grey  hairs,  e'en  on  the  ground, 
W'hich  soon  must  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
Her  husband  proved  a  murderer,  and  her  infants, 
His  iofants — poor  Teresa! — all  would  perish, 
All  perish — all !  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
Gould  not  survive  the  complicated  ruin! 
zoLiMBZ  (mmcA  a^ected). 
Tfay  Dow!  I  have  distress'd  you — you  well  know, 
I  ne'er  will  quit  your  fortunes.    True,  't  is  tiresome! 
YoQ  area  painter,'  one  of  many  fancies! 
Yon  can  call  up  past  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
On  the  blank  canvas !  and  each  little  herb. 
That  grows  oo  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 

Yoa  bave  leamt  to  name 

Hark  1  heard  you  not  some  fbotstcps? 
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ALVAB. 

What  if  it  were  my  brother  coming  onwards? 
I  sent  a  most  mysterious  message  to  him. 

Enter  Ordonio. 

ALVAB  [starting). 
U  is  he ! 

OB  don  10  {to  himself  as  he  enUrs). 
If  I  distinguish'd  right  her  gait  and  stature, 
It  was'the  Bloorish  woman,  Isidore's  wife. 
That  pass'd  me  as  I  enter'd.     A  lit  taper. 
In  the  night  air,  dotli  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  night  flics  round  it,  than  a  conjuror 
Dravs  round  him  the  whole  female  neighbourhood. 

[Addressing  Alvar. 
You  know  ray  name,  J  guess,  if  not  my  person. 
I  am  Ordonio,  son  of  the  Lord  Yaldez. 

ALVAB  {with  deep  emofit'on). 
TbeSonofValdez! 

[Obdonio  walks  leisurely  round  the  room,  and  looks 
attentively  at  the  plants. 

ZDLlUSz(foALVAB). 

Why,  what  ails  you  now  ? 
How  your  hand  trembles !  Alvar,  speak !  what  wish  you 

ALVAB. 

To  fall  upon  his  neck  and  weep  forgiveness! 
OBOONio  (refurntitj/,  and  aloud). 
Pluck'd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  ruin'd  abbey — 
Those  only,  which  the  pale  rays  visited! 
0  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds, 
When  a  few  odd  prayers  have  been  mutter'd  o'er  them: 
Then  they  work  miracles!  1  warrant  you, 
There  's  not  a  leaf,  hut  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

Thcr«  *s  one  of  you 
Hath  sent  me  a  strange  message. 

ALVAB. 

1  am  he. 

OBDONIO. 

With  you,  then,  I  am  to  speak : 

[Haughtily  waving  his  hand  to  Zulimbz. 
And,  mark  you,  alone.  [Exit  Zulimbz. 

■  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again  !■ — 
Such  was  your  message.  Sir !  You  are  no  dullard. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things ! 

ALVAB. 

'T  is  fabled  there  are  fruits  with  tempting  rinds, 
That  are  all  dust  and  rottenness  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  such  ? 

OBDORtO. 

Thou  quibbling  fool, 
What  dost  thou  mean  ?  Think'st  thou  I  journeyed  hi- 
ther, 
To  sport  with  thee  ? 

ALVAB. 

O  no,  my  lord !  to  sport 
Best  siuts  the  gaiety  of  innocence. 

OBDONIO  {aside). 
O  what  a  thing  is  man  !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  laughs  at  its  own  folly. 
Yet  still  a  fool !  '  [Looks  round  the  Cottage, 

You  are  poor ! 

ALVAB. 

What  follows  thence! 

OBDOMIO. 

That  yon  would  fain  be  richer. 
11 
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The  Inquisition,  too— You  comprehend  me? 
You  are  poor,  in  peril.    I  haTe  wealth  and  power, 
Can  quench  the  flames,  and  cure  your  poverty : 
And  for  tlie  boon  I  ask  of  you,  but  this. 
That  you  should  senre  me— once — for  a  few  hours. 

ALVAR  {solemnly). 
Thou  art  the  son  of  Valdez!  would  to  Heaven 
That  I  could  truly  and  for  ever  serve  thee. 

OHDOMIO. 

The  slave  begins  to  soften.  [/iside. 

Yon  are  my  friend, 
«  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again,* 
Nay,  no  defence  to  me !  The  holy  brethren 
Believe  these  calumnies— I  know  ihee  better. 

{Then  with  great  bitterness.) 
Thou  art  a  man,  and  as  a  man  I  '11  trust  thee  1 

ALVA  a  {aside). 
Alas!  this  hollow  mirth— Declare  your  business. 

ORDONIO. 

I  love  a  lady,  and  she  would  love  me, 
But  for  an  idle  and  fantastic  scruple. 
Have  you  no  servants  here,  no  listeners  7 

[OaooNio  steps  to  the  door. 

ALVAR. 

What,  faithless  tooT  False  to  his  angel  wife? 
To  such  a  wife?  Well  mightst  thou  look  so  wao, 
IlUtarr'd  Teresa !— Wretch !  my  softer  soul 
Is  pass'd  away,  and  I  will  probe  hia  conscience ! 

ORDOMIO. 

In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  man, 
But  lie  has  perish'd. 

ALVAR. 

What!  you  kill'd  him?  hey? 

ORDOmO. 

ril  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  think'st  it! 
Insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou— 

[Turns  abruptly  from  Alvar,  and  then  to  himself. 

Why!  what's  this? 
'T  was  idiotcy!  I  '11  tie  ndyself  to  an  aspen. 

And  wear  a  fool's  cap — 

ALVAR  {watching  his  agitation). 
Fare  thee  well — 
I  pity  thee,  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Alvar  if  retiring. 
ORBOHio  {having  recovered  himself). 
Ho!  [Caift/ij^  to  Alvar. 

ALVAR. 

Be  brief :  what  wish  you? 

ORIWNIO. 

You  are  deep  at  bartering — You  charge  yourself 
At  a  round  sum.     Gome,  come,  I  spake  unwisely. 

ALVAR. 

I  listen  to  you. 

ORDONIO. 

In  a  sudden  tempest. 
Did  Alvar  perish — he,  I  mean — the  lover — 
The  fellow, 

ALVAR. 

Nay,  speak  out!  't  will  ease  your  heart 
To  call  him  villain!— Why  stand'si  thou  aghast! 
Meo  think  it  natural  to  hate  their  rivals. 

ORDOMIO  {hesitating). 
Now,  till  she  knows  him  dead-,  she  will  not  wed  me. 

ALVAR  {wiA  eager  vehemence). 
Are^ou  not  wedded  then?  Merciful  Heaven! 
Not  wedded  to  Teresa  ? 


ORDOMIO. 

Why  what  ails  thee? 
What,  art  thou  mad?  why  look'st  thou  upward  so? 
Dost  pray  to  Lucifer,  Prince  of  the  Air? 

ALVAR  {recollecting  himself). 
Proceed,  I  shall  be  silent. 

[Alvar  sits,  and  leaning  on  the  table^  hides  his  face. 

ORDomo. 

To  Teresa? 
Politic  wizard !  ere  you  sent  that  message. 
You  had  conn*d  your  lesson,  made  yourself  proficient 
In  all  my  fortunes.     Ilali !  you  prophesied 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  have  not  mistaken — 
Be  faithful  to  me  and  f  *ll  pay  thee  nobly. 
ALVAR  {lifting  up  his  head^. 
Well!  and  this  lady? 

ORDONIO. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  death. 
She  needs  must  wed  me.     Ere  her  lover  left  her, 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  his  neck. 
Entreating  him  to  wear  it. 

ALVAR  {sighing). 

Yes !  he  did  so ! 

ORDONIO. 

Why  no :  he  was  afraid  of  accidents, 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  like. 
In  secrecy  he  gave  it  me  to  keep, 
Till  bis  return. 

.  ALVAR. 

What!  he  was  your  friend  then ! 
ORDONIO  {wounded  and  embarrassed). 
I  was  his  friend.— 

Now  that  he  gave  it  me 
This  lady  knows  not.     You  are  a  mighty  wizard — 
Can  call  the  dead  man  up— he  will  not  come — 
He  is  in  heaven  then — there  you  have  no  influence : 
Still  there  are  tokens — and  your  imps  may  bring  you 
Something  he  wore  about  him  when  he  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  altar 
Is  pass'd,  your  spirits  will  have  left  this  picture. 
What  say  you  now? 

ALVAR  {after  a  pause). 

Ordonio,  I  will  do  it. 

ORDONIO. 

We  '11  hazard  no  delay.     Be  it  to-night. 
In  the  early  evening.     Ask  for  the  Lord  Valdez. 
1  will  prepare  him.     Music  too,  and  incense 
(For  I  have  arranged  it — Music,  Altar,  Incense), 
All  shall  be  ready.     Here  is  this  same  picture. 
And  here,  what  you  will  value  more,  a  purse. 
Come  early  for  your  magic  ceremonies. 

ALVAR. 

I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you. 

ORDONIO. 

Till  next  we  meet,  farewell ! 

[Exit  Ordonio. 
ALVAR  {aloney  indignantly  flings  ^  purse  away^  and 
gates  passionately  at  the  portrait). 

And  I  did  curse  tbet? 
At  midnight?  on  my  knees?  and  I  believed 
Thee  perjured,  tkee  a  traitress!  Thee  dishoaoui'd? 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool !  O  guilt  of  folly  ! 
Should  not  thy  inarticulate  Fondnesses, 
Thy  Infant  U)ves— should  not  thy  Maiden  Vows 
Have  come  upon  my  heart?  And  this  sweet  Image, 
Tied  round  my  neck  with  many  a  chaate  endearment. 
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And  thrilliog  bands,  that  made  me  weep  and  tremble-- 
kh,  coward  dupe!  to  yield  it  to  the  miscreant, 
Who  spake  pollution  of  tbee!  barter  for  Life 
Thi»  farewell  Pledtje,  wbicli  with  impassion'd  Vow 
I  had  sworn  that  1  would  grasp— ev'n  in  my  death-pang ! 

I  am  nnworfhy  dt  ihy  lore^  Teivaa, 

Of  that  unearthly  smile  upon  those  lips, 

Which  ever  smiled  on  me!  Yet  do  not  scorn  me — 

I  lisp'd  thy  name,  ere  I  had  learnt  my  mother's. 

Dear  Pttrtrait!  rescued  from  a.  traitor's  keeping, 
I  will  not  now  profane  thee,  holy  Image, 
To  a  dark  trick.    That  worst  bad  man  shall  find 
A  piciore,  which  will  wake  tbe  hell  within  him, 
And  roose  a  fiery  whirlwind  m  bis  conscience. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  T. 


.4  Bail  of  Armoury,  with  an  Altar  at  the  back  of  the 
Stage.  Soft  Music  from  an  instrumeni  of  Glass  or 
SleeL 

ViLotr,  OsDoNio,  and  Alt**  in  a  Sorcerers  robe,  are 

discovered. 

OBOONIO. 

This  vas  loo  mebncholy.  Father. 

TALDIZ. 

Nay, 
My  Al»ar  lored  sad  music  from  a  child. 
Oace  he  was  lost;  and  after  weary  search 
We  found  Lim  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
To  which  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy. 
Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Sooie  strangely  moving  notes:  and  these,  he  said, 
Were  Ungbt  him  in  a  dream.     Him  we  first  saw 
^tretch'd  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank  : 
And  lower  down  poor  Akar,  fast  asleep, 
Hit  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.     It  pleased  me 
To  mark  bow  he  had  fasien'd  round  the  pipe 
.\  silver  toy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methioks  I  see  him  now  as  he  then  look'd-^ 
F.rea  lo!— He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress. 
Vet  still  he  wore  it. 

ALTAa. 

My  tears  must  not  flow ! 
I  Dintt  not  claq)  his  luiees,  and  cry,  My  father ! 

ffn/erTikKSA,  and  Attendants. 

TKBESA. 

Lord  Valdes,  yon  have  asked  my  presence  here, 
And  I  submit;  but  (Heavoi  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  heart  approves  it  not!  't  is  mockery. 

ORDONIO. 

Believe  yon  then  no  pretemataral  influence  7 
^f^t  yon  not  that  spirits  throng  around  ua? 

TiaasA. 
^  rather  that  I  hare  imagined  it 
A  ponible  thing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fancies  have ;  but  n^er  seduced  me 
To  traffic  with  the  bhick  and  frenzied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  wileh  or  veiiard. 
ffoALVAa}.    Stranger,  I  mourn  and  bkish  to  see  yon 
nere, 


On  such  employment !  With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

OBDORio  {aside). 
Ha !  be  has  been  tampering  wlih'ber? 

ALVAB. 

0  high-sourd  Maiden !  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  Stranger's  name ! — 

I  swear  to  thee 

1  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 

Doubt,  but  decide  not!  Stand  ye  from  the  alur. 

[Here  a  strain  of  music  is  heard  from  behind  the 
scene. 

ALVAB. 

With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar  I 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  speH  : 
.^o  may  the  Gales  of  Paradise,  unbarr'd. 
Cease  thy  svrift  toils!  Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  diny  motion, 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard  : 
Fitliest  unheard  !  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers !  what  ear  unstunn'd. 
What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
Tbe  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings? 

[Music. 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head  ! 

[Music  expressive  of  the  movements  and  images 
thatfoUow. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  Sands, 
That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !  Te  too  split 
The  ice  mount  I  and  with  fragments  nuiny  and  huge 
Tempest  die  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  seme  Lapland  wisard's  skiff  1 
Then  round  and  roond  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  dance, 
Till  from  the  blue  swoln  Corse  tbe  Soul  toils  out,  • 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[Sere  behind  (he  scenes  a  voice  stngs  (fce  three 
words,  «  Hear,  Sweet  SpiriL* 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  miM  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  Charm ! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet -still  undying  Hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  masses  tliat  redeem  the  Dead  ! 

SONG. 

Behind  the  Scenes,  accompanied  by  the  aaaie  Jnstnt- 

ment  as  before. 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell. 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knell. 

And  at  evening  evermore, 

In  a  Chapel  on  the  shore, 

Shall  the  Chaunters  sad  and  saintly, 

Yellow  tapors  burning  faintly, 
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Doleful  Maates  cbauot  for  thee, 
Miserere  Domine ! 

Hark !  the  cadence  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea  : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say, 

Miserere  Domine !  [A  long  pause. 

OtDONIO. 

The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell ! 

My  brother  is  in  heaTcn.     Thou  sainted  spirit. 

Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant ! 

Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 

O  't  were  a  joy  to  me ! 

ALTAR. 

A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  beard'st  him  now  7  What  if  his  spirit 
Re-entered  its  cold  cone,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  7 
What  if  (his  stedfast  Eye  still  beaming  Pity 
And  Brother's  love)  he  tum'd  his  head  aside, 
Le»t  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  Penitence? 

YALQKZ. 

These  are  unholy  fancies ! 

oEDOKio  (struggling  with  his  feelings). 

Yes,  my  hither, 
He  is  in  Heaven  ! 

ALVAB  {sHU  to  Oedonio). 
But  what  if  he  had  a  brother. 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour. 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  Hce, 
More  than  the  death-pang  7 

VALDKZ. 

Idly  prating  man  1 
Thou  hast  guess'd  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father's  blessing  on  him ! 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

ALTAE  (still  to  OlDOKIo). 

What,  if  his  very  virtues 
Had  pamper'd  his  swoln  heart  and  made  him  proud  7 
And  what  if  Pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt? 
Tet  still  he  stalk'd  a  self-created  God, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  hb  Mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness? 

Young  Lord !  I  tell  tliee,  that  there  are  such  Beings 

Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd. 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loath  mankind. 
At  every  stir  and  buzz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie,  most  whining  hypocrites ! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Music  again. 

TBHISA. 

'T  is  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures ! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries. 
This  dark  Provoking  of  the  Hidden  Powers ! 
Already  I  affront — if  not  high  Heaven — 
Yet  Alvar's  Memory ! — Hark  !  I  make  appeal 
Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
That  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart  listens. 
Comfort  and  faithful  Hope !  Let  us  retire. 
ALVAE  (fo  Tkebsa,  anxiousfy). 
O  full  of  faith  and  guileless  love,  thy  Spirit 


Still  prompts  thee  wisely.    Let  the  pangs  of  guilt 
Surprise  the  guilty :  thou  art  innocent ! 

[CxenneTiEBSA  and  Attendant 
(Music  as  before). 
The  spell  is  mutter'd— Gome,  thou  wandering  Shape, 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate'er  be  this  man's  doom,  fair  be  it,  or  foul; 
If  he  be  dead,  O  come  !  and  bring  with  thee 
That  which  he  grasp'd  in  death  !  But  if  he  live. 
Some  token  of  his  obscure  perilous  life. 

[The  wliole  Music  clashes  into  a  Chorus. 
CBoaus. 
Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spell ! 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel — 
[The  incense  on  the  altar  takes  fire  suddenly^  and 
an  illuminated  picture  of  Alvae's  assassina- 
tion is  ducoveredf  and  having  remained  a 
few  seconds  is   then  hidden  by  ascending 
flames. 

OEDONio  (starting  in  great  agilat'on). 
Duped  !  duped!  duped  !— the  traitor  Isidore ! 

[At  this  instant  the  doors  are  forced  open^  Mow- 
TiBDBO  and  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition^ 
Servants^  etc.  enter  and  fill  the  stage. 

MONVIKDRO. 

First  seize  the  sorcerer !  suffer  him  not  to  speak ! 

The  holy  judges  of  the  Inquisition 

Shall  hear  his  first  words. — Look  you  pale,  Lord  Valdez  ? 

Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  most  foul  sorcery. 

There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  this  caMle, 

And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation, 

Surrender  instantly  the  keys  and  charge  of  it 

OEDONIO  (recovering  himself  as  from  stupor,  to 
Servants.) 
Why  haste  you  not?  Off  with  him  to  the  dungeon  ! 

[All  rush  out  in  tumult 


SCENE  n. 

Interior  of  a  Chapel,  with  painted  f^indows. 

Enter  Teeesa. 

TIEXSA. 

When  first  I  entered  this  pure  spot,  forebodings 
Press'd  heavy  on  my  heart :  but  as  I  knelt. 
Such  calm  unwonted  bliss  poaaess'd  my  spirit, 
A  trance  so  cloudless,  that  those  sounds,  hard  by, 
Of  trampling  uproar  fell  upon  mine  ear 
As  alien  and  unnoticed  as  the  rain-storm 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  fair  banquet-room. 
While  sweetest  melodies  are  warbling 

Enter  Valdez. 

VALDEZ. 

Ye  pitying  taints,  forgive  a  father's  blindness, 
And  extricate  us  from  this  net  of  peril ! 

TERESA. 

Who  wakes  anew  my  fears,  and  speaks  of  peril? 

VALDEZ. 

O  best  Teresa,  wisely  wert  thou  prompted ! 

This  was  no  feat  of  mortal  agency ! 

That  picture — Oh,  that  picture  tells  me  all ! 

With  a  flash  of  light  it  came,  in  flames  it  vanish'd. 

Self-kindled,  self-consumed :  bright  as  thy  Life,  - 

Sudden  and  unexpected  as  thy  Fate, 

Alvar !  My  son !  My  son !— The  Inquisitor— 
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TBftBSA. 

Tortnre  me  not !  BuC  AlTar— Oh  of  Alvar  7 

TALDBZ. 

Bow  often  would  he  plead  for  these  M orescoes ! 
The  brood  accurst !  remoneless,  coward  murderers ! 

TBRBSA  (wiliUy). 
Sol  so? — I  comprehend  you — He  is— — 

TALDBZ  {with  averted  countenance). 

He  is  no  more ! 

TBBBSA. 

O  sorrow !  that  a  Other's  voice  should  say  this, 
k  father^s  heart  believe  it ! 

TALDBZ. 

A  worse  sorrow 
Are  Fancy's  wild  hopes  to  a  heart  despairing ! 

TBRBSA. 

These  rays  that  slant  in  through  those  gorgeous  windows, 
From  yon  bright  orb— though  coloured  as  they  pass, 
Are  they  not  Light? — Even  so  that  voice.  Lord  Valdei! 
Which  whispers  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 
By  many  a  Fancy,  many  a  wishful  hope, 
^tcaJts  yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALDEZ. 

Tes,  for  three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  otliert 
Ue  has  lived  for  thee — a  spirit  for  thy  spirit ! 
My  chfld,  we  must  not  give  religious  faith 
To  every  voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  listener 
To  its  own  wish. 

TBBBSA. 

I  breathed  to  the  Unerring 
Permitted  prayers.     Must  those  remain  unanswered, 
Yet  impious  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
Save  with  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief! 

TALDBZ. 

O  not  Co  day,  not  now  for  the  first  time 
Was  Alvar  lost  (o  thee— 

ITurning  off,  aloud^  but  yet  as  to  himself. 
Accurst  assassins ! 
Disarm'd,  o'erpower'd,  despairing  of  defence,'    • 
At  his  bared  breast  he  seem'd  to  grasp  some  relict 

More  dear  than  was  his  life 

TBBBSA  {wiA  a  fiiint  shriek), 

O  Heavens!  my  portrait ! 
And  be  did  grasp  it  in  his  death-pang ! 

Off,  false  Demon, 
That  beat's!  thy  black  wings  close  above  my  head ! 

[OtDonio  enters  witii  f/ie  keys  of  the  dungeon 
in  his  hand. 
Bush !  who  comes  here  I  The  wizard  Moor*s  employer! 
Moors  were  his  murderers,  you  sayT  Saints  shield  us 

From  wicked  thoughts 

[Valdbz  moves  tovmrds  tJie  back  of  the  stage  to 
meet  Oboonio,  and  during  the  concluding 
lines  of  Tbbssa's  speech  appears  as  eagerly 
conversing  witii  him. 

Is  Alvar  dead  ?  what  then  7 
The  nnptial  rites  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 
Bere  '•  no  abiding-place  for  thee,  Teresa. — 
Avray !  they  see  me  not — Thou  seest  me,  Alvar ! 
To  thee  I  bend  my  conise. — But  first  one  question, 
One  question  to  Ordonio. — My  limbs  tremble — 
There  I  may  sit  unmark'd^a  moment  will  restore  me. 

[Retires  out  of  sight. 
OBDOifio  {as  he  advances  wUh  Valdbz). 
These  are  the  dungeon  keys.     Monviedro  knew  not 
That  I  too  had  received  the  wizard  message. 


>  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again.* 
But  BOW  he  is  satisfied,  1  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit, 
And  he  entrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

TALDBZ. 

T  is  well,  my  son !  But  haTe  yon  yet  discovered 
Where  is  Teresa?  what  thone  speeches  meant — 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning? 
Tlicn  when  the  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you. 
And  you,  I  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and  trembled — 
Why— why,  what  ails  you  now? — 

OBDONio  {confused). 

Me?  what  ails  me? 
A  pricking  of  the  blood— It  might  have  happen'd 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me? 

VALDBZ. 

His  speech  about  the  corse,  and  stabs  and  murderers. 
Bore  reference  to  the  assassins 

OBDONIO. 

Duped!  duped!  duped! 
The  traitor,  Isidore!  [A  pause ;  Aen  wildly. 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  father! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VALDBZ  {confused). 
True — Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  us 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderers, 
1  have  their  statures  and  their  several  facts 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  them 
Would  be  to  recognize. 

OBDOMIO. 

Yes!  yes!  we  recognize  them. 
1  vas  beniimb'd,  and  staggcr'd  up  and  down 
Tkrough  darkness  without  light-dark— dark— dark! 
Mf  flesh  crept  chill,  my  limbs  fiilt  manacled, 
Af  had  a  snake  coil'd  round  them !— Now  'tis  sun-shine, 
Atd  the  blood  dances  freely  through  iM  channels ! 

[Turns  off  abruptly;  tfien  to  himself. 
This  is  my  rirtuous,  gfra/e/uMsidore ! 

[Then  mimicking  Isidobb's  manner  and  voice. 
tr  i  common  trick  of  gratitude,  my  lord!" 
Od  Gratitude!  a  dagger  would  dissect 
Hts  «  own  full  heartn — 't  were  good  to  see  its  colour. 

TALDBZ. 

These  magic  sights!  O  that  1  ne'er  had  yielded. 
To  your  entreaties!  Neither  had  I  yielded. 
But  that  in  spile  of  your  qwn  seeming  faith 
Iheld  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem, 
Vhich  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  doubts 
Of  wild  Teresa — by  fancies  quelling  fancies! 

OBDONIO  {in  a  slow  voice^  as  reasoning  to  fiimself). 

m 

hovel  Love!  and  then  we  hate!  and  what?  and  wherefore  7 
latred  and  Love!  Fancies  opposed  by  fancies! 
^Vhal,  if  one  reptile  sting  another  reptile ! 
Where  is  the  crime?  The  goodly  face  of  nature 
Jatli  one  disfeaturing  slain  the  less  upon  it. 
\re  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dishonour?  Gnint  it,  that  this  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early— Where's  the  crime  of  this? 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiotcy 
Of  moist-eyed  Penitence — 'tis  like  a  dream  I 

VALDBZ. 

Wild  talk,  my  son !  But  thy  excess  of  feeling 

[Averting  himself. 
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Almost,  I  fear,  it  hath  unhinged  his  brain. 

oRDOifio  {now  in  soliloquyy  nnd  now  addrtssing 
his  father :  and  just  after  the  speech  has 
commenced^  TftaesA  reappears  and  udvaHces 
slowly). 
Say,  I  had  laid  a  body  in  the  sun  I 
Well !  in  a  month  there  swarm  forth  from  the  corse 
A  thousand,  nay,  ten  thousand  sentient  beings 
In  place  of  that  one  man. — Say,  I  had  kilCd  him! 

[Tbrua  starts  and  stops  listening. 
Yet  who  shall  teli  me,  that  each  one  and  all 
Of  these  ten  thousand  lives  is  not  as  happy 
As  that  one  life,  which  being  push'd  aside, 
Hade  room  for  these  unnumber'd 

VILDIZ. 

O  mere  madness ! 
[Tkrksa  mooes  hastily  forwards^  and  places  herself 
directly  before  Ordonio. 
otDONio  [checking  the  feeling  of  surprise^  and 
forcing  his  tones  into  an  expression  of  play- 
ful courtesy). 
Teresa?  or  the  Phantom  of  Teresa  ? 

TERESA. 

Alas!  the  Phantom  only,  if  io  truth 

The  substance  of  her  Being,  her  Life's  life, 

Have  ta'en  its  flight  through  Alvar's  death-wound — 

{A  pau$e.)  Where — 

(Even  coward  Murder  grants  the  dead  a  grave) 
O  tell  me,  Valdex!— ^answer  me,  Ordonio! 
Where  lies  the  corse  of  my  betrothed  husband? 

ORDOKIO. 

There,  where  Ordonio  likewise  would  f&in  lie! 

In  the  sleep-compelling  earth,  in  unpierced  darkness! 

For  while  we  live — 

An  inward  day  that  never,  never  sets, 

Glares  round  the  soul,  and  mocks  the  closing  eyelids ! 

Over  his  rocky  grave  the  Fir-grove  sighs 

A  lulling  ceaseless  dirge!  'T  is  well  with  him. 

[Strides  off  in  agit4{tion  towartb  the  altart  hut 
returns  as  Valdez  is  speaking. 
TBRjuA  {recoiling  with  the  expression  appropriate  to  tie 

ptusion). 
The  rock!  the  fir-grove!  [To  Valdb:. 

Didst  thou  hear  him  say  it? 
Hush !  I  will  ask  him ! 

▼ALD£Z; 

Urge  him  not— not  now! 
This  we  beheld.     Nor  He  nor  I  know  more, 
Than  what  the  magic  imagery  revcard. 
The  assassin,  who  prets'd  foremost  of  the  three 

ORDONIO. 

A  tender-hearted,  scrupulous,  grateful  villain. 
Whom  1  will  strangle! 

VALDKz  {looking  with  anxious  disquiet  at  his  Son,  yet 
attempting  to  proceed  with  his  description). 

While  his  two  companions — — 

ORDOXIO. 

Dead!  dead  already!  what  care  we  for  the  dead? 

VALDEZ  {to  Teresa). 
Pity  him!  soothe  him!  disenchant  his  spirit! 
These  supernatural  shows,  this  strange  disclosure, 
And  this  too  fond  affection,  which  still  broods 
O'er  Alvar's  Fate,  and  still  burns  to  avenge  it— 
These,  struggling  with  his  hopeless  love  for  you. 
Distemper  him,  and  give  reality 
To  the  creatures  of  his  fancy — 


ORDOIflO. 

Is  it  to? 
Yes!  yes!  even  like  a  child,  that,  too  abruptly 
Roused  by  a  glare  of  light  from  deepest  sleep, 
Starts  up  bcwilder'd  and  talks  idly. 

(77ien  mysteriously.)  Father! 

What  if  the  Moors  that  made  my  brother's  grave, 
Even  now  were  dicing  ours?  W^hat  if  the  bolt, 
Tliough  aim'd,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  son  of  Valdex, 
Yet  miss'd  its  true  aim  when  it  fell  on  Alvarl 

VALDEZ. 

Alvar  ne'er  fought  against  the  Moors, — say  rather. 
He  was  their  advocate;  but  you  had  march'd 
With  fire  and  desolation  through  their  villages. — 
Yet  he  by  chance  was  captured. 

oRDonto. 

Unknown,  petiiapt» 
Captured,  yet,  as  the  son  of  Vaidez,  murder  d. 
Leave  all  to  me.     Nay,  whither,  gentle  Lady  ? 

VALDB. 

What  seek  you  now? 

TKRRSA. 

A  belter,  surer  light 

To  guide  me 

Both  VALDEZ  and  ordomio. 
Whither? 

TBRISA. 

To  the  only  place 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me,  and  ease  of  heart. 
These  walls  seem  threatening  to  fall  in  upon  me! 
Detain  me  not !  a  dim  Power  drives  me  hence, 
And  that  will  be  my  guide. 

VALDBI. 

To  find  a  lover! 
Suits  that  a  high-bom  maiden's  modesty? 

0  folly  and  shame !  Tempt  not  my  rage,  Teresa! 

TERESA. 

Hopeless,  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

And  am  I  hastening  to  the  arms O  Heaven ! 

1  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  my  beloved ! 

[Exitf  \ kutitz  foUoviing  after  her. 

ORDOHIO. 

This,  then,  is  my  reward!  and  I  must  love  her  I 
Scorn'd!  shudder d  at!  yet  love  her  still  7  yes!  yes! 
By  the  deep  feelings  of  Revenge  and  Hale 
I  will  still  love  her— woo  her— ivm  her  too ! 
{/4  pause)  Isidore  safe  and  silent,  and  the  portrait 
Found  on  the  wizard — he,  belike,  sel^poison'd 
To  escape  the  crueller  flames— My  aonl  shoats  tri- 
umph! 
The  mine  is  undermined !  Blood !  Blood !  Blood! 
They  thirst  for  thy  blood !  thy  blood,  Ordonio  I 

[A  pause. 
The  hunt  is  up  !  and  in  the  midnight  wood. 
With  lights  to  daale  and  with  nets  tliey  seek 
A  timid  prey :  and  Io!  the  tiger's  eye 
Glares  in  the  red  flame  of  his  hunter's  torch ! 
To  Isidore  I  will  dispatch  a  message. 
And  Inre  him  to  the  cavern !  ay,  that  cavern  1 
lie  cannot  ^il  to  find  it.    Thither  I'll  lure  him. 
Whence  he  shall  never,  never  more  return ! 

[Looks  Arough  the  side  window. 
A  rim  of  the  son  lies  yet  npon  the  sea, 
And  now  't  is  gone !  AH  shaU  be  done  to-night 

[Sjdt. 
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ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. 

A  cavern,  dark,  except  where  a  gleam  of  moonlight  is 
seen  on  one  side  at  the  further  end  of  it ;  supposed 
to  be  cast  on  it  from  a  crevice  in  a  part  of  the  ca- 
vern out  of  sight.  IsiDoiB  atone,  an  extinguished 
torch  in  his  hand. 

ISIDOBB. 

Faith 't  was  a  moving  letter — very  moving ! 
•  His life  in  danger,  no  place  safe  but  this! 
T  was  bis  turn  now  to  talk  of  ^jratitiide.* 
Asd  yet— but  no !  there  can't  be  such  a  villain. 
It  can  Dot  be ! 

Thanks  to  that  little  crevice, 
Wbicb  lets  the  moonlight  in  !  1'  11  go  and  sit  by  it. 
To  peep  at  a  tree,  or  see  a  he-goat's  l>eard, 
Or  bear  a  cow  or  two  breathe  loud  in  their  sleep — 
Aoy  thing  but  this  crash  of  water-drops ! 
These  dull  abortive  sounds  that  fret  the  silence 
With  puny  thwartings  and  mock  opposition  ! 
Se  beats  the  death-watch  to  a  dead  man's  ear. 

[Be  goe%  out  of  sight,  opposite  to  the  patch  of 
moonlight:  returns  after  a  minute's  elapse, 
in  an  testacy  of  fear. 

A  hellirii  |nf .'  Th«  very  same  1  dreamt  of! 
I  was  just  in — and  those  damn'd  fingers  of  ice 
Which  dutch'd   my   hair    up  I    Ila! — what's  that — it 
mov'd. 

[btDORK  stands  staring  at  another  recess  in 
the  cavern.  In,  the  mean  time  Ordonio  en- 
ters with  a  torch,  and  halloos  to  Isidobb. 

ISIDORK. 

I  swear  that  I  saw  something  moving  there ! 

The  moonshine  eame  and  went  like  a  Uash  of  light- 

I  swear,  1  saw  it  move. 
Mooaio  (foes  into  the  reeeuy  Ihtn  retwmf ,  and  with 
great  scorn). 

A  jutting  clay  stone 
I^rops  on  die  kmg  Link  weed,  that  grows  beneath  : 
And  the  weed  nods  and  drtpa. 

isiDoaa  {forcing  a  laugh  fainUy). 

A  jest  to  laugh  at ! 
It  was  not  that  which  scared  me,  good  my  lord. 

oiDonio. 
^Vhat  scared  you,  then  7 

ISIDOaK. 

Yon  see  that  little  rift? 
Botfint  permit  me! 
[Lights  his  torch  at  Oaponlo's,  and  while  lighting  it. 

(A  lighted  torch  in  the  hand, 
I«  DO  nnpleaaanl  oliject  here—one's  breath 
Floats  roand  the  flame,  and  makes  as  many  colours 
As  the  thin  clouds  that  travel  near  the  moon.) 
Vou  lee  that  crevieo  there  T 
Mt  torch  extinguiah'd  by  these  water  drops. 
And  nurking  that  the  moonlight  came  from  thence, 
1  ttept  in  to  it,  meaning  to  ait  there; 
Bttt  scarcely  had  I  maasured  twenty  pacea — 
Sty  body  balding  forward,  yea,  o'crbaianced 
Almost  beyond  recoil,  on  ihie  dim  brink 
Of  a  boge  chasm  I  stept     The  shadowy  moonshine 
FiUhig  the  Void,  ao  counterfeited  Substance, 


That  my  foot  bung  aslant  adown  the  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear? 

Fear  too  hath  its  instincts! 
(And  yet  such  dens  as  these  are  wildly  told  of, 
And  there  are  Ueings  that  live,  yet  not  for  the  eye) 
An  arm  of  frost  above  and  from  behind  me 
Pluck'd  up  and  snatcli'd  me  backward.     Merciful 

Heaven  ! 
Tou  smile!  alas,  even  smiles  look  ghastly  here! 
My  lord,  I  pray  you,  go  yourself  and  view  it. 

OBUONIO. 

It  must  have  shot  some  pleasant  feelings  through  you. 

ISIOORB. 

If  every  atom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  with  a  particular  life, 
Yet  all  as  cold  ns  ever— 't  was  just  so ! 
Or  had  it  drizzled  needle  points  of  frost 
Upon  a  feverish  head  made  suddenly  bald — 
OBDONio  {interrupting  him). 

Why  Isidore, 
I  blush  for  thy  cowardice.     It  might  have  startled, 
I  grant  you,  even  a  brave  man  for  a  moment — 
But  such  a  panic — 

ISIDOEK. 

W^heu  a  boy,  my  lord  I 
I  could  have  sate  whole  hours  beside  that  chasm, 
Push'd  in  huge  stones,  and  heard  tliein  strike  and  rattle 
Against  its  horrid  sides :  then  hung  my  head 
Low  down,  and  listen'd  till  the  heavy  fragments 
Sank  with  faint  crash  in  that  still  groaning  well, 
Which  never  thirsty  pilgrim  blest,  which  never    ■ 
A  living  thing  came  near — unless,  perchance, 
Some  blind-worm  battens  on  the  ropy  mould 
Close  at  its  edge. 

ORDONIO. 

Art  thou  more  coward  now  ? 

ISIDORE. 

Call  him,  that  fears  his  fellow-man,  a  coward  ! 
1  fear  not  man— but  this  inhuman  cavern, 
It  were  too  bad  a  prisou-liouse  for  goblins. 
Beside  (you  'II  smile,  my  lord),  but  true  it  is, 
My  last  night's  sleep  was  very  sorely  haunted 
By  what  had  pass'd  between  us  in  the  morning. 

0  sleep  of  horrors !     Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  Forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembrance — 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing, 

But  only  being  afraid — siiHed  with  Fear! 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 

liad  a  strange  power  of  breathing  terror  round  me! 

1  saw  you  in  a  thousand  fearful  shapes; 
And,  I  entreat  yonr  lordship  to  believe  me, 
In  my  last  dream—— 

ORDONIO. 

Well? 

ISIDOES. 

I  was  in  the  act 
Of  falling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadra 
Waked  me :  she  heard  my  heart  beat. 

OBDOIflO. 

Strange  enough ! 
Had  you  been  here  before? 

ISIDOBB. 

Never,  my  lord ! 
But  mine  eyes  do  not  see  it  now  more  clearly, 
Than  in  ray  dream  1  saw — that  very  chasm. 
ORDONIO  {stands  lost  in  thought,  tlien  after  a  pause.) 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be !  yet  it  is — 
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What  is,  my  lord? 


To  kill  a  man. — 


ISIDORE. 
ORDONIO. 

Abiiorreut  from  our  nature. 


ISIDORI. 

Except  in  selF-deFence. 

ORDONIO. 

Why  that  *s  my  cane;  and  yet  the  soul  recoils  from  it — 
'T  is  so  with  me  at  least.     But  you,  perba|»s. 
Have  sterner  feelings? 

ISIDORE. 

Someiliing  troubles  you. 
How  shall  I  serve  you?     By  the  life  you  gave  me, 
By  all  that  makes  that  life  of  value  to  me, 
My  wife,  m^babes,  my  honour,  1  swear  to  you. 
Name  it,  and  I  will  toil  to  do  the  thing, 
If  it  be  innocent!  But  this,  my  lord. 
Is  not  a  place  where  you  could  perpetrate, 
No,  nor  propose  a  wicked  thing.     The  darkness. 
When  ten  strides  off  we  know  't  is  cheerful  moonlight. 
Collects  the  guilt,  and  crowds  it  round  the  heart. 
It  must  be  innocent. 

[Ordonio  darkly,  and  in  tJie  feeling  of  self-justifica- 
tiony  tells  whtitlie  conceives  of  his  own  character  and 
actionSy  speaking  of  himself  in  the  tfiird  person. 

ORDONIO. 

Thyself  be  judge. 
One  of  our  family  knew  tliis  place  well. 

ISIDORE. 

Who?  when?  my  lord? 

ORDONIO. 

What  boots  It,  who  or  when  7 

Hang  up  thy  torch— I  Ml  tell  his  tale  to  thee. 

[Tliey  hang  up  their  torches  on  some  ridge  in 
tJie  cavern. 
He  was  a  man  different  from  other  men. 
And  he  despised  them,  yet  revered  himself. 

ISIDORE  {aside). 
He?  He  despised?  Thou  'rt  speaking  of  thyself! 
1  am  on  my  guard,  however :  no  surprise. 

[  r/teit  to  Ordonio. 
What !  be  was  mad? 

ORDONIO. 

All  men  seem'd  mad  to  him  ! 
Nature  had  made  him  for  some  other  planet. 
And  prcss'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  accident  or  malice.     In  this  world 
He  found  no  fit  companion. 

ISIDORE. 

Of  himself  he  speaks. 

[Aside. 
Alas !  poor  wretch ! 
Mad  men  are  mostly  proud. 

ORDONIO. 

He  walk'd  alone. 
And  phantom  thoughts  unsoaght-for  troubled  him. 
Something  within  would  still  he  sliadouiog  out 
All  possibilities;  and  with  these  shadows 
His  mind  held  dalliance.     Once,  as  so  it  happen'd, 
A  fancy  cross'd  him  wilder  than  the  rest: 
To  this  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep : 
The  man  who  heard  him. — 

Why  didst  thou  look  round  ? 


ISIDORE. 

I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old,  my  lord! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.     As  I  went 
From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  sleep- 
But  I  am  talking  idly — pray  proceed! 
And  what  did  this  man? 

ORDONIO. 

With  his  human  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 
To  that  wild  fancy  of  a  possible  thing. — 
Well  it  was  done !  {Then  very  wilMy. 

Why  babblesl  thou  of  guilt? 
The  deed  was  done,  and  it  pass'd  fairly  off. 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee — dost  tliou  listen? 

ISIDORE. 

I  would,  my  lord,  yon  were  by  ray  fire-side, 
I  'd  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye, 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnight ; 
But  I  do  listen — pray  proceed,  my  lord. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  was  I? 

ISIDORE. 

He  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale — 

OHOONIO. 

Surveying  all  things  with  a  quiet  scorn. 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living  purposes, 
The  occupations  an;!  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men— and  such  he  seem'd ! 
But  that  same  over  ready  agent — he — 

ISIDORE. 

Ah  1  what  of  him^  my  lordt 

ORDONIO. 

He  proved  a  traitor, 
Betray'd  the  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor,    * 
And  they  between  them  hatch'd  a  damned  plot 
To  hunt  him  down  to  infamy  and  death. 
What  did  the  Valdei?    I  am  proud  of  tlie  name 
Since  he  dared  do  it. — 

[Ordonio  grasps  his  sword^  and  turns  off  from  Isi- 
dore; then  after  a  pause  returns. 

Our  links  bum  dimly. 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tale  darkly  finish'd !  Nay,  my  lord  I 
Tell  what  he  did. 

ORDONIO. 

That  which  his  wisdom  prompted — 

He  made  the  Traitor  meet  him  in  this  cavern, 

And  here  he  kill'd  the  Traitor. 

ISIDORE. 

No!  the  fool  I 
He'  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick-eyed  l>ceile!  not  to  have  foreseen 
That  he  who  guli'd  thee  with  a  whimperd  lie 
To  murder  his  own  brother,  would  not  scruple 
To  murder  thee^  if  e'er  his  guilt  grew  jealous, 
And  he  could  steal  upon  thee  in  the  dark ! 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  wouldst  not  then  have  come,  if — 

ISIDORE. 

Oh  yes,  my  lord ! 

1  would  have  met  him  arm'd,  and  scared  the  coward. 
[Isidore  U(rows  off  his  robe;  dtows  himself  armedy 
and  draws  his  sword. 

ORDONIO. 

Now  this  is  excellent,  and  warms  the  blood  1 
.My  heart  was  drawing  back,  drawing  me  back 
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With  weak  and  woip«n»h  fcruples.  Now  my  ▼clllgef^lee 
Beckoot  me  onwards  w(h  ^  ^rag^or  ^  m^fio, 
And  claims  that  life,  my  pity  robb'd  her  of — 
Now  will  I UU  ,|hee,  lbimUfl»  alaye !  fftd  c^WkCit 
Amoqg  my  cqmfortable  iboc^htp  kff^tnha. 

ISIDOUt. 

And  all  my  U^  ^09  latberley — 

«nM'iif  him  jUurows  ^  sinord  v^  «flu«<  r^iifsf  cfpo- 
jtfc  to  ,'mkiek  tkej  m^ne  Manding.  Jsiooii  imrries 
into  Ikt  rwMSf  mi  A  kis  ioreh,  QtiWiKio  faUaws  him; 
a  iouderjr  o^>  IWuCor/  SoMtUri^  iskeardfimm 
At  covorm,  «n^  in  a  numiaal  Oadomo  rotunu 
oloiw. 

OBOOMiO. 

I  bare  hoai'dthundomi.tfae  cbasm-I  TcMsoaibrtnMon. 
He  drtam  of  it :  henceforward  let  him  ^eep 
A  dreamloH  sloopv  ^rem  which  00  wife.caMB.wiikciiiHi. 
His  inam  >loo  is  made-out-r^ow  lor  his  friend. 

[Exit  Obdonio. 


8GENE  H.> 


Tktiji^baipar  Qfurtfi/.a  Sarftu^nic  or  Coihie  Cai^, 
wA  Ac  Iron  Ofiffi  of  .a  Xiu"^<<)n  visible. 

raMMyi. 

Heu-t-chilling  Superstition !  thou  .caast.gUae 
JLttn  Pity's  eye  with  her  own 'frozen  tear, 
lonin  I  ur^t  the  tortures  that  await  him; 
Efen  Selma,  .reverend  giiardian  of  my  childhood. 
My  aeeond  mother,  ahais-her  heart  against  me<! 
Wdl,  I  have  won  from  her  what  most  impotis 
The  prewnbaeed,  ihis  secret  of  the  dungeon, 
Known  ooly  to  herself. — A  Moor!  a Sdrcqrer! 
No,  I  hsTe  faith,  that  nature  ne'er  permitted 
B«seoc»  lo  wear  a  fbnn  so  nohle.    True, 
I  doubt  not,  that  Ordonio  had  subom'd  him 
To  act  some  part  in  iome  unholy  fraud ; 
As  liule  doubt,  that  ibr  some  unknown  purpose 
HfC  both  baffled  faia.sabomer,  terror-struok-him, 
Aad  that  Ordonio  meditates  revenge! 
Bat  m;  resolve  is  fiz'd!  myielf  will  resoue  him. 
And  leam  if  haply  be*  know  anght  of  Alvar. 

Eutar  ViLDiz. 

TALDSt. 

Still  ttdT~and  gazing  At  the  massive  door 
Of  tbatftU  Dnngsoo  whioh  thou  ne'er  hadst  sight  of, 
Ssnewhat^pevehiiBQe,  thy ■  infant  f4ncy  shaped  it, 
^Vhai,|he«iwie  still'd  thy  ciiss A>vi()i  4onmnt.tlvQea{B. 
Now  fay  my  fiii(h»  Gid!  ihis,sftme  wMsni.haup|s,thee  I 
A  itsidy  «Hin,«ad  eloqumt  and  tsodtf— 

[fFiA  a  sneer, 
Who  ifacn  n«id  wonAsrif.aiMy<9i0bs 
Even  atihe  Ihoogbt  of  wl^t  tbsse.sleni  Uomioicwisr- 

■Wisi  '{ytilh  s»Umn,itidi(fnfttion), 
The  hodor  of  ih«ir  ghastly  piwishments 
Dsih  10  o'eriop  the  height  of  all  compassion, 
That  1  should  fesltop  Utile  Cor  mine  flpopi^, 
If  it  were  possible  I  could,  loal  more. 
Even  ihoiigfa  thcLdsvest  inmates  of  our  hous^old 
Were  doom'd  to  safi«r((fa|eip.    ,T)iat  such  things  are — 

▼ALDBZ. 

Bosh,  ibooghdess  womaii! 


TBSBSl. 

Nay,  ic  wakes 
More  than  a  woiniuD>  i^pjliit. 

TALPI^. 

No  more  of  ihifi — 
What  if  MonTiedrg  or  Jhis  qreatucs^  k^V  iKS>! 
I  dan  AoC  listen  40  yoii. 

My  h««sonrldJord, 
These  wen  ny  Alva/s  A«sqds  ;  an4  whe«c'.eir 
I  bend  me  o'er  his  portrait,  J  repeat  Ahsm, 
As  if  lo  g&Te  a  voice  4o  Ihe  nwle  jiaia|^. 

TALDBZ. 

We -have  moum'd  lor  Aivar. 

Of  his  sad  fate  then  now  ramaiiis  no  doiabL 
Have  I  no  other  son2 

rasBSA. 

Speak  not  of  him  ! 
That  low  imposture  I  That  mysterious  pictun ! 
if  "diis  be  madness,  mnst  I  wed  a  madman  ? 
And  if  not  madness,  there  is  mystery, 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  bdiind  it. ' 

▼ALDBZ. 

is  this  weUt 

TBBBSA. 

Yes,  it  is  truth :  saw  you  his  countenance? 
How  rage,  remorse,  and  scorn,  and  stupid  fear. 
Displaced  each  other  with  swift  interchanges? 

0  that  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power!  — — 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eyes  the  image 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar,  of  thy  first-born-! 

His  own  Ur  couikteuance,  his 'kingly  forehead, 
His  tender  smiles,  lovers  day-dawn  on  his  lipS'! 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  light 
In  his  commanding  eye— his  mien  heroic. 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry!  to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guardian  angel. 
Whene'er  he  gIadden'd,'how  the  gladness  spread 
Wide  round  him!  and  when  oft  with  swelling  tears, 
Flasli'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewaii'd  " 
The  wrongs  of  Belgium's  martyi'd  patriots, 
(Ml,  what  a  grief  was  there— for  joy  to  envy, 
Or  gaze  upon  enamour'd ! 

iOiiiy€ath«r! 
Re<^l  that  momins  wh^  we  knelt  together, 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves!  O  even  now. 
Even  now,  my  sin  I  to  thy  mind's  eye  present  him. 
As  at  that  moment  he  rose  np  before  thee. 
Stately,  with  beaming  look !  Place,  place  beside  him 
Ordonio's  dark  perturbed  countenance ! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  couMst  not)  bid  me  turn 
From  him,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind ! 
To  take  m  ezehange  that  brooding  man,  who  never 
Lifts  np  hjs  eye  from  the^rth,  unless  to  fcowl. 

▼ALDBZ. 

Ungrafsfal  woinan !  I  ^are  tried  to  stifle 
An  0I4  man's  passion  !  w^Jt  not  enough, 
That  thou  hast  made  my  son  a  restless  man, 
Banish'd  his  health,  and  half  unhinged, his  reason; 
But  that  thou  wilt  infult  him  with  suspicion  7 
And  toil  to  blast  bis  honour  7  I  am  old, 
A  comfortless  old  man ! 

TBBfSA. 

OG^ief!to.h^r 
Hateful  entreaties. fipqoi  a  joif^j^e  ^T;e! 

IS 
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Enter  a  Pbasant  and  presents  a  letter jto  Valdkz. 

VALDBZ  {reading  it). 
■  He  dares  not  venture  hither !»    Why  what  can  this 

mean? 
«  Lest  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 
That  watch  around  my  gates,  should  intercept  him ; 
But  he  conjures  me,  that  without  delay 
I  hasten  to  him — for  my  own  sake  entreats  me 
To  guard  from  danger  him  I  hold  tmprison'd — 
He  will  reveal  a  secret,  the  joy  of  which 
Will  even  outweigh  the  sorrow.* — Why  what  can  this 

be? 
Perchance  it  is  some  Moorish  stratagem. 
To  have  in  me  a  hostage  for  bis  safety. 
Nay,  that  they  dare  not?  Ho  !  collect  my  servants  1 
I  will  go  thither — let  them  arm  themselves. 

[Exit  Valdez. 
TBRKSA  (alone). 
The  moon  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  hush'd. 
Yet,  anxious  listener !  I  have  secm'd  to  hear 
A  low  dead  thunder  mutter  through  the  night. 
As 't  were  a  giant  angry  in  his  sleep. 
O  Alvar!  Alvar !  that  they  could  return. 
Those  blessed  days  that  imitated  heaven. 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-tide ; 
When  we  saw  nought  but  beauty;  when  we  heard 
The  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  who  loved  us 
In  every  gale  that  breathed,  and  wave  that  murmur'd ! 

0  we  have  listen'd,  even  till  high-wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  assumed  the  countenance  of  grief. 

And  the  deep  sigh  seem'd  to  heave  up  a  weight 
Of  bliss,  that  press'd  too  heavy  on  the  heart. 

[A  pause. 
And  this  majestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oft  and  long  communing  with  my  Alvar 
Hath  drunk  in  kindred  lustre  from  his  presence, 
And  guides  me  to  him  with  reflected  light? 
What  if  in  yon  dark  dungeon  coward  Treachery 
Be  groping  for  him  with  envenom'd  poignard — 
Hence  womanish  fears,  traitors  to  love  and  duty— > 

1  '11  free  him.  [Exit  Tkessa. 


SCENE  III. 


l%e  Mountains  hy  moonlight    Aiaadea  alone  in  a 

Moorish  dress. 

ALIADSA. 

Yon  hanging  woods,  that  touch'd  by  autumn  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold; 
The  flower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay, 
The  many  donds,  the  sea,  the  rock,  the  sands. 
Lie  in  tlie  silent  moonshine :  and  the  owl, 
(Strange  1  very  strange!)  the  Ibreech-owl  only  wakes! 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  alhirsl  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  I  ? — Where  are  these  men  ? 
I  need  the  synupathy  of  human  faces, 
To  beat  away  iiiis  deep  contempt  for  all  things, 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh !  ^ould  to  Alb, 
The  raven,  or  the  sea-mew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food !  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Gould  drbk  in  life  from  the  universal  air ! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiff 
Along  some  Ocean's  boundless  solitude. 


I. 


To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  course. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive!' 

My  children  ! — Isidore's  children ! — Son  of  Valdei, 
This  hath  new-4trung  mine  arm.  Thou  coward  tyrant ! 
To  stupify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot— even  that  she  was  a  mother! 
[She  fixes  her  eye  on  the  earth.  Then  drop  in  one  after 
another,  from  different  parts  of  the  stage,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Morescoes,  all  in  Moorish  gar- 
ments and  Moorish  armour.   They  form  a  circle  at  a 
distance  round  Alhadra,  and  remain  silent  till  the 
Second  in  command^  Naomi,  enters,  distinguished  by 
his  dress  and  armour,    and  by  tlie  silent  obeisance 
paid  to  him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  Moors. 

MAOMI. 

Woman!  may  Alia  and  the  prophet  bless  thee! 
We  have  obey'd  thy  call.     Where  is  our  chief  I 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  garments? 
Alhadba  (raising  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  on  the 

circle). 
Warriors  of  Mahomet !  faithful  in  the  battle! 
My  countrymen  !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honourable  deed  ?  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb?    Curse  on  those  Christian  robes! 
They  are  spell-blasted  :  and  whoever  wears  them, 
His  arm  shrinks  wither'd,  his  heart  melis  away, 
.And  his  bones  soften. 

NAOMI. 

Where  is  Isidore? 
ALHADRA  (in  a  deep  low  voice). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  and  left, 
His  children  all  asleep  :  and  he  was  living! 
And  I  return'd  and  found  them  still  asleep, 
But  he  had  perish'd 

ALL  TBK  MORESCOBS. 

PerUh'd  7 

ALB  A  DBA. 

He  had  perish'd  ! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes !  not  one  of  yon  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  them  ?  Can  an  infants  arm 
Revenge  his  murder? 

OMB  MOBBscoB  (to  another). 

Did  she  say  his  murder? 

MAOMI. 

Murder?  Notmnrder'd? 

ALBADBA. 

Murdered  by  a  Christian ! 
[They  all  eU  once  draw  their  sabres. 
ALHADBA  (to  Naomi,  who  advances  from  the  circle). 
Brother  of  Zagri !  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  thy  chieftain's!         [He  steps  forward  to  take  it. 

Dost  thou  dare  ^eive  it? 
For  I  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  Prophet, 
No  tear  shall  dim  these  eyes,  this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan,  till  1  have  seen  that  tword 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdes! 

[J  pause. 
Ordoniowas  your  chieftain's  murderer! 

NAOMI. 

HedieB,byAlhi! 
ALL  (kneeUng). 

By  Alia! 

ALHADBA. 

This  night  your  chieftain  arm'd  himself, 
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And  hurried  from  me.  But  I  follow'd  him 
At  distaDce,  till  I  sav  him  enter— eh«r«/ 

NAOMI. 

The  caremt 

ALHADKA. 

Yes,  the  month  of  yonder  caTem. 

After  a  while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 

Rush  by  with  flaring  torch;  he  likewise  enter'd. 

There  was  another  and  a  longer  pause; 

Aod  once,  melhoughl  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords! 

And  soon  the  son  of  Valdei  re-appear'd  : 

He  flung  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport. 

And  aeem'd  as  he  were  mirtliful !    1  stood  listening, 

Impatient  for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband ! 

NAOMI. 

Then  called 'st  him? 

ALNADtA. 

I  crept  into  the  caTem — 
T  was  dark  and  very  silcn t.  [Then  wildly- 

What  saidst  thou? 
No!  no!  I  did  not  dare  call,  Isidore, 
Lest  I  should  hear  no  answer !  A  brief  while, 
Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  that  for  which  I  camel  After  that  pause, 

0  lieiTen!  I  heard  a  groan,  and  foilow'd  it : 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  recess — and  there  was  lights 

A  hideous  light !  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground; 
lis  flame  burnt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink: 

1  spike;  and  whilst  1  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Caoie  from  that  chasm  I  it  was  his  last !  his  death-groan  1 

NAOMI. 

Comfort  her.  Alia. 

ALHADRA. 

I  Stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
And  agony  that  cannot  be  rcmember'd, 
Uktening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
Boll  had  heard  hit  last :  my  husband's  death-groan  7 

NAOMI. 

Haste!  let  ns  onward. 

ALHADRA. 

I  look'd  far  down  the  pit — 
My  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment : 
And  it  was  stain'd  with  blood.  Then  first  1  shriek'd, 
Mr  eye-balls  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire, 
Aod  all  the  banging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Turn'd  into  blood — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood! 
Aod  I  was  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
When  OD  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 
And  it  said,  Vengeance!— Curses  on  my  tongne! 
Tile  moon  hath  moved  in  lleaTen,  and  I  am  here, 
Aod  he  hath  not  had  vengeance!  Isidore! 
^irii  of  Isidore !  thy  murderer  lives ! 
Away!  away! 

ALL. 

Away!  away! 

[She  rushes  offt  all  faUowing  her. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Dungeon. 

ALVAE  {alone)  rises  slowly  from  a  bed  of  reeds. 

ALVAR. 

^  this  place  my  forefatben  made  for  man ! 


This  is  the  process  of  onr  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us— 

Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty? 

Is  this  the  only  cure?  Merciful  God! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivell'd  np 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 

His  energies  roll  Kick  upon  his  heart 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison. 

They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  loathsome  plague-spot ! 

Then  we  call  in  our  pamper'd  mountebanks  '• 

And  this  is  their  best  cure  !  uncomforted 

And  friendless  solitu'le,  groaning  and  tears. 

And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour. 

Seen  through  the  ste:im  and  vapours  of  his  dungeon 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight!  So  he  lies 

Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deform'd    - 

By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature! 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempcr'd  child : 

Thou  pourcst  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 

Thy  sunny  hues,  foir  forms,  and  breathing  sweets; 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters! 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minjitrelsy; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 

His  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonized 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

I  am  chill  and  weary!  Yon  rude  bench  of  stone, 

In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place! 

But  the  self-approving  mind  is  its  own  light, 

And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  from  the  heart 

Where  love  sits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose. 

[Retires  out  of  sight. 

•  Enter  Tbrksa  with  a  Taper, 

TBRKSA. 

It  has  cfaiird  my  very  life — ray  own  voice  scares  me; 

Yet  when  I  hear  it  not  I  seem  to  lose 

The  subsuince  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  witness  that  1  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo. — How  the  half  sounds 

Blend  with  this  strangled  light!  Is  be  not  here— 

[LoiAing  round. 
O  for  one  human  fece  here — but  to  see 
One  human  face  here  to  sustain  me. — Courage! 
his  but  my  own  fear!  The  life  wuhin  me, 
It  sinks  and  wavers  like  this  cone  of  flame, 
Beyond  which  1  scarce  dare  look  onward !  Oh ! 

[Shuddering. 
If  I  feint?  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  deatli-bed  and  my  burial  vault? 
[FaiiUly  screams  as  Alvar  emerges  from  the  recess. 
ALVAR  {rushes  towards  her.  and  catches  her  as  she 

is  falling). 
O  gracious  heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 
Shall  I  reveal  myself?  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapture  will  blow  out  this  spark  of  life, 
And  Joy  complete  what  Terror  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  still ! 
Teresa,  best  beloved!  pale,  pale,  and  cold! 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter!  Teresa!  my  Teresa! 

TKRRSA  {recovering,  looks  round  wildly), 

1  heard  a  voice;  but  often  in  my  dreams 

1  hear  that  voice!  and  wake  and  try — and  try— 
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To  hear  it  waAila^!  bin  I  ne^r  eotild-^ 
And  "t  i§  »d  now— eT«i  861  Wdl :  he  &  dead— 
Munler'd,  perhai>t!  Add  I  am  hmi,  an<f  fee! 
As  if  it  were  no  painful  (hiog  to  die! 

ALTAI  {eagerly). 
Believe  it  not,  sweet  maid !  ^liere  it  ikoT, 
Beloved  woman !  T  was  a  lo^  impottai^, 
Framed  by  a  guilty  wretch. 

TKittA  {iMires  from  him^  and  fethly  mppotii  Ktrseif 
against  a  piUarof^  duUgeon). 

Ha!  tl^hoartthon? 
iLtAR  (exceedingly  dffxted). 
Suborn 'd  by  his  brot!ier — 

TttBSA. 

Didst  Aou  murder  himt 
And  dost  thou  now  repent?  Poor  troubled  man, 
I  do  fbi|[ive  thee,  and  may  HeaTeh  for^Te  theie  f 

aLtas. 
Ordonio — he— 

TBBKSA. 

if  thou  didst  murder  him — 
His  ^irit  ever  at  the  throne  of  God 
Asks  mercy  for  thee  :  prays  for  mercy  for  thee^ 
With  tears  in  Heaven ! 

ALVAa. 

Alvar  was  not  marder'd. 
Be  calm!  Be  calm,  sweet  maid! 

TiaiSA  (wildly). 
Nay,  nay,  bat  tell  me ! 

[A  pause;  then  pressei  her  forehead. 
O  't  is  lost  again ! 
This  dull  eonfused  pain — 

\ji  pause,  she  gates  at  Altah. 
Mysterious  man ! 
Hethin&s  I  can  not  fear  thee :  for  thiue  eye 
Doth  swim  with  love  and  piity — Well!  Ordonio— 
Oh  my  foreboding  heart?  and  he  subom'd  thee, 
And  thou  didst  spare  his  life  ?  Blessings  shower  on  diee. 
As  many  as  the  drops  twice  counted  o'er 
In  the  fond  faithful  heart  of  his  Teresa! 

ALVAS. 

I  can  endure  no  liiore.    TbA  Moorish  86reerer 
Exists  but  in  dn  staili  uptori  his  Hee. 
That  pieinre — 

TKEBSA  {atdvmHces  towards  him). 
Ha!  sfeakonl 

AttAS. 

Bblcnred  Tefesa !' 
It  told  bat  Half  the  tnith.    O  lee  this  poftrail 
Tell  all— thilt  Alvar  lives- that  he  is  here ! 
Thy  much  deceived  bdt  ever  faithful  AMr. 
[T€dies  her  portraUfrtm  his  neeki  and  gives  it  her. 
TiRiiA  (teeeiviHg  the  portntit). 
The  saine— it  it  the  aame.    Ah !  Who  Irt  thoa? 
Nay  I  will  call  thee,  Altae!         [She  falls  on  his  nech. 

AirfAk. 

Ojoy  tttftitterabfet 
But  hark !  a  iMind  M  of  f ettioving  bars 
At  the  dungeon'*  tftlter  d06r.  A  bHef,  brief  Whife- 
Conceal  thyself,  my  love!    tt  iii  Ordonio. 
For  the  honour  tif  our  Mcr,  for  our  deat-  fkthct} 
O  for  himself  ttfo  (he  U  still  ta^  brother) 
Let  me  rftcdll  him  to  his  Aoblet-  liature, 
That  he  may  wake  UM  ftata  a  dream  of  ntiirdef ! 
O  let  m«  ^oiiflncllc  fatm  to  hlolself , 


Open  the  sacred  source  of  pMftent  tehrk, 
And  be  once  more  hk  own  belbved  Ahrar. 

tir^a. 
0  mf  all  virtuous  love !  I  fear  to  leave  thee 
With  that  obdurate  maxl. 

ALVAS. 

Thou  do«t  not  leave  liie! 
But  a  brief  while  retire  into  (he  darkness : 

0  that  my  joy  could  spread  its  sunshine  found  tliee ! 

TKEE9A. 

The  sound  of  thy  voice  shall  be  my  music! 

[Aetirtn^,  she  returns  hastily  and  embraces  AlvaEw 
Alvar!  my  Alvar!  am  I  sure  I  hold  thee? 
h  it  no  dream?  thee  in  my  anm,  my  Alvar T         [ixU. 
[A  noise  at  the  Dungeon  door.   It  opens^  and  Oa- 
DONio  enters,  uite/li  a  goblet  in  his  hand, 

OEDOHtO. 

Hail,  potent  wiiard !  in  my  gayer  mood 

1  pour'd  forth  a  libation  to  old  Pluto, 

And  as  I  brimni'd  the  bowl,  I  thought  on  thee. 
Thou  hast  conspired  against  My  life  and  honour. 
Hast  trick'd  me  foully ;  yet  I  hate  thee  not 
Why  should  1  hate  thee?  thb  same  world  of  onrt, 
"T  is  but  a  pool  amid  a  storm  of  ram, 
And  we  the  aif-bladders  that  course  up  aiid  down, 
And  joust  and  (ill  in  merry  tournament; 
And  when  one  bubble  runs  foul  of  another, 

[W^avi/tg  his  hand  to  Altak 
The  weaker  needs  mtiSt  break. 

ALTAE. 

IseethybeaH! 
There  is  a  frightful  glitter  Hs  dtSne  eye 
Which  doth  betray  thee.    Inly-tortured  man  I 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drutfkeri  anguish, 
Which  fain  would  scoff  away  the  pang  of  guilt, 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

0ED0Ifl6. 

Feeling!  feeling f 
The  death  of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bubble — 
Tis  true  1  cannot  sob  for  such  misfortunes; 
But  faintness,  cold  and  hunger— curses  on  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Gome,  lake  the  beverage;  this  chill  place  demands  it 

fOEDomo  proffers  the  gohtet. 

ALVAa. 

Ton  insect  on  the  walU 

Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  limbs^ 

Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  craft. 

It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing ! 

But  it  has  life,  Ordonio!  life,  enjoyment! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miraculous  will 

Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  fnane 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends ! 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim 

I  would  remoTe  it  with  an  anxious  pity! 

OEnomo. 
What  meanest  thou? 

ALVAB. 

There's  poison  in  the  wiae. 

OBDONIO. 

Thou  hast  guess'd  right;  there 's  poison  in  the  wine. 
There 's  poison  in  't — whieh  of  us  two  shall  drink  it? 
For  oM  of  us  nust  dHe! 

ALT  At. 

Wh«tt  dttU  Aon  think  mer 
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frisnd  of  Mdora^ 

ikflowkmaoc. 
And  yet  methiiiln,  I  1uit«  heard  the  name  but  kte^. 
Means  he  the  hasband  of  the  Moorish  woman? 
ladore?  Uder^T 

oaoomo. 
Good !  good !  that  lie !  hy  beaveo  it  ha^NStored  me. 
Sow  1  aaifay  maaier!— ^Vitlaoi !  th*ii  shaAt  driak  it^ 
Or  die  a  hitferer  deaths 

ALTAi. 

What  ttrange  aoltttMm 
Hast  thou  fennd  ottf  to  satiaff  thy  fean, 
And  drag  them  to  anoatural  sleep? 

[Altab  takes  the  ff^ohlet^  and  Arommg  it  to  Ute 
ground  with  $tom  eantompt* 

Mynesfitr! 
oaoONio. 
TImo  mooMebank ! 

ALTAa. 

Mountebank  and  TiUahii 
What  then  art  then  T  For  shame,  pnt  up  thy  awordl 
What  boots  a  weapon  in  a  witfiei'd  arm? 
I  fix  mioe  eye  upon  thee,  and  tboa  iremblest! 
I  ipeak,  and  hmr  and  wander  erush  thy  rage^ 
Aad  torn  it  fo  a  motioniess  distraction  1 
Thou  Mind  self>worshipper !  thy  pride^  thy  cunning, 
Tby  faith  in  uniYenai  viAlany, 
Thy  shallow  sophisms,  thy  pretended  scorn 
For  all  thy  hmlDan  brethren— out  upon  them ! 
What  have  they  done  for  thee  I  havo  they  give*  fhee 


Cared  diee  of  as*rtin|^  in  thy  sleep  ?  or  made 

Tbe  darkness  pleasant  when  thou  wakest  at  midnight! 

Art  happy  when  alone  I  GaiMt  wali  by  tbyself 

^*ith  eren  step  and  quiet  cheerfulness? 

Yet,  yet  thou  mayest  be  sared— — 

ORiMHio  (yacantlf  rtpeating  thevtords). 

Saved?  saved? 

ALVA  a. 

One  pang ! 
Gould  I  call  up  one  pong  of  true  ftemorse! 

oaooirio. 
Be  told  me  0^  the  bnbee  ihat  prattled  lo  Mtat, 
His  htherieas  tittle  ones!  Remorse!  Remorse! 
Where  goi'st  thou  Hist  feof  s  irord  T  Gnrce  «a  Remone ! 
Can  it  give  up  the  dead,  or  recompact 
Aoiangledbody?  mangled— dash'd  to  atoms ! 
!?ot  all  the  blessings  of  a  host  of  angels 
Can  blow  away  a  desolate  Widow's  cnfse! 
And  though  thou  spill  thy  liean's  blood  for  atonemoN, 
h  will  not  weigh  against  an  orphan's  tear  I 

ALTAS  {/ulmoft  overcome  by  his  feelings). 
BatAlvar 

Otf>01flO. 

Ha!  it  chokes  thee  in  the  throat, 
Evea  thee;  and  yet  I  pray  thee  speak  it  out. 
Soil  Alvar!  Alvar !— howl  It  in  mine  ear, 
Beap  it  like  coals  of  fire  upon  my  heart, 
And  shoot  it  hissing  through  my  brain ! 

ALtAl. 

Alas! 
That  day  when  thoa  didst  leap  from  off  tbe  rock 
iBto  (he  waves,  and  grasped  thy  sinking  brother, 
And  bora  him  to  tbe  sirmd ;  then,  son  of  Valdes, 


How  sweet  andr  aaasical  tho  name  of  Alvttr! 
Then,  then,  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  thecr. 
And  thou  wert  dear  to  hiof;  Heaven  only  knows 
How  very  dear  thou  wert !  Why  didst  thoi  i  hate  him  T 

0  heaven !  how  he  would  fall  upon  thy  neck. 
And  weep  fofgiveneml 

oaooHio. 

Spirit  of  the  dead! 
Methinksl  know  thee!  ha!  my  brain  turns  wild 
At  its  own  draaBBs!-^off->«if  hmtastio  shadow! 

ALYAS. 

1  fahi  would  tell  thee  what  f  am !  bat liare  not! 

OEDONIO. 

Cheat!  villain!  traitor!  whatsoever  tkon  be-^ 
I  fsar  thee,  man ! 

TBBESA  (rushing  out  and  falling  ott  ALVAa'snecJt). 
Ordonio !  't  is  ihy  brother. 

[oBDOidO  xoith  frantic  wUdness  iruns  upon  Alvab 
with  his  sword.  Teresa  )Iin^s  Iterselfon  Oa- 
DOKio  and  arrests  his  arm. 

Stop,  madman,  stop 

ALVAB. 

Does  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetnLbly 
Hide  Alvar  from  thee?  Toil  and  painful  woondk 
Aud  long  imprisonment  in  unwholesome  dungeons, 
Have  marr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  linesiment 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  cUefly,  bro  iher, 
My  anguish  for  thy  guilt! 

Ordonio — Br  other  I 
Nay,  nay,  thou  shall  embrace  me. 
oBDONio  ^drawing  hack^  and  gating  at  Alyae  with 
a  ceuntenance  of  at  onee  awe  and  terror), 

Toucii  me  not!         • 
Touch  not  pollution,  Alvar !  I  will  die. 

[He  attempts  to  fall  on  Jus  suiorcZ,  Alvajs  and 
Tbbesa  prevent  him. 

ALVAB. 

We  will  find  means  to  save  your  honour.     Live, 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !  for  our  father's  sake ! 
Spare  his  grey  hairs! 

tbiesa. 
Aad  you  may  yat  be  b&ppy. 
•aaoNiOw 
0  horror!  not  a  tftonand  years  in  heafve» 
Could  recompose  this  miserable  heart. 
Or  make  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 
Live !  Live!  Why  yes !  't  were  well  to  live  witb  you  : 
For  is  it  fit  a  villain  should  be  proud? 
My  brother!  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother  I 

[Kneeling. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar!— Curse  me  with  forgiveness! 

ALVAB. 

Gall  back  thy  soul,  Ordonio,  and  look  round  thee: 
Now  is  the  time  for  greatness !  Think  that  heaven— 

TEBESA. 

0  mark  his  eye!  he  hears  not  what  you  say. 

OBDONio  (pointing  at  the  vacancy). 
Tes  mark  his  eye  1  there's  fascination  in  itl 
Thou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  him— That  is  be ! 
He  oomes  npon  ma  I 

ALVAB. 

Heal,0  heal  him,  heaven  ! 

OBDONIO. 

Nearer  and  neat«r!  and  I  can  not  stir ! 

Will  no  one  hear  these  fiifled  groans,  and  wake  me? 
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He  would  haTc  •'lied  to  save  me,  and  I  kill'd  him — 
A  hutband  and  ii  father! — 

TMESA. 

Some  secret  poison 
Drinks  up  his  spirits ! 

oaDOHio  (fiercely  recollecting  himself). 
Let  the  Eternal  Justice 
Prepare  my  punishment  in  the  obscure  world — 
I  will  not  bear  to  liive— to  live — O  agony ! 
And  be  myself  alone  my  own  sore  torment! 

[  The  doors  of  the  dungeon  are  broken  open,  and  in 
rush  Alil\db4,  and  the  hand  o/MoaascoBs. ; 

ILHAOaA. 

Seiie  first  that  man  ! 

[Alvaj;  presses  onward  to  defend  Oedoicio. 

ORDOIflO. 

OFF,  ruFfians !  I  have  flung  away  my  sword. 
Woman,  my  liFe  is  thine!  to  thee  1  give  it ! 
Off!  he  that  touches  me  with  his  hand  of  flesh, 
I  'II  rend  his  limbs  asunder!  1  have  strength 
With  this  bare  aroi  to  scatter  you  like  ashes. 

ALHADRA. 

My  husband — 

ORDONIO. 

Yes,  I  miu-der'd  him  most  foully. 

ALTAE  and  TBIBSA. 

0  horrible ! 

ALHADRA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  children  T 
Demon,  thou  shouldsi  have  wnt  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  lap  their  blood !     Then,  then  1  might  have  bardcn'd 
Rly  son  I  in  misery,  and  have  had  comfort. 

1  would  have  stood  far  off,  quiet  though  dark. 
And  bade  the  race  oF  men  raise  up  a  mourning 
For  a  deep  horror  oF  desolation. 

Too  great  to  be  one  souPs  particular  lot  ! 
Brother  oF  Zagri  !  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

[Struggling  to  suppress  her  feelings. 
The  time  is  not  yet  come  For  woman's  anguish, 
I  have  not  seen  his  blood — Within  an  hour 
Those  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me. 
Where  is  our  Failierl  I  shall  curse  thee  then  ! 
Wert  thou  in  heaven,  my  curse  would  pluck  thee  thence! 

TBBESA. 

He  doth  repent !  See,  see,  I  kneel  to  thee! 

0  let  him  live !  That  aged  man,  his  Father 

ALRADBA  {stcmly). 

Why  had  he  such  a  son  7 

[Shouts  from  the  distance  of  Rescue  !  Bescue ! 
Alvar !  Alvar!  and  the  voice  o/Valdbz  heard, 

ALHADRA. 

Rescue  ? — and  ludore's  Spirit  unavenged  7 
The  deed  be  mine !  [Suddenly  stabs  Ordonio. 

Now  take  my  liFe  ! 
ORDONIO  {staggering  from  the  wound). 

Atonement ! 
Alyar  {while  with  Tirrsa  supporting  Osdonio). 
Arm  of  avenging  Heaven 

Thou  hast  snafch'd  From  me  my  most  cherish'd  hope — 
But  go  !  my  word  was  pledged  to  thee. 

ORDOHIO. 

Away ! 
Brave  not  my  Father's  rage !  I  thank  thee !  Thou— 

[Then  turning  his  eyes  languidfy  to  Altar. 

I 


She  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  Isidore ! 
I  stood  in  silence  like  a  sbve  before  her 
That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gall, 
And  satiate  this  selF-accusing  heart 
With  bitterer  agonies  than  death  can  give. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar ! 

Oh ! — couldst  thou  Forget  me!      [Dies. 
[Altar  and  Teresa  bend  orter  the  body  o/* Ordonio. 
ALBADSA  (to  the  Moors). 
I  thank  thee.  Heaves!  tliou  hast  ordain'd  it  wisely. 
That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  cure.     That  point 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppressed  Man 
Regardless  oF  his  own  liFe,  makes  him  too 
Lord  oF  the  Oppressor's— Knew  I  a  hundred  men 
Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair, 
This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World; 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 
Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  them ; 
The  strong  holds  of  the  cruel  men  should  fall, 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous  Sowers  should 

fall; 
Till  Desolation  seemed  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were  and  had  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone  forth, 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer ! 

[Albadra  hurries  off  with  the  Moors ;  the  stage 

fills  wtth  armed  Peasants  and  Servants^  Zu- 

LiMEZ  and  Valdez  at  their  head.    Yaldbz 

rushes  into  Altab's  arms. 

ALVAB. 

Turn  not  thy  face  that  way,  my  father !  hide. 

Oh  hide  it  from  his  eye !  Oil  let  tliy  joy 

Flow  in  unmingled  stream  through  thy  first  blessing. 

[BoUi  kneel  to  Valdbz. 

TALDEZ. 

My  Son  !  My  Alvar!  bless.  Oh  bless  him,  heaTen ! 

TBRRSA. 

Me  too,  my  Father  7 

TALDRZ. 

Bless,  Oh  bless  my  children  ! 

[Both  rise. 

ALVAB. 

Delights  so  full,  if  unalloyed  with  grief, 
Were  ominous.     In  these  strange  dread  events 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voice. 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  choice. 
Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  listened  to  ;  but  if  repelled  with  scorn, 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappears, 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfish  Fears! 
Still  bids,  Remember  !  and  still  cries.  Too  late! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  our  Fate. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  1,  page  8<i,  coL  i. 
Yoa  ire  a  palnier. 

The  following  lines  I  have  preserved  in  this  place,  not 
so  much  as  explanatory  of  the  picture  of  the  assassina- 
tion, as  (if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect  to  the  Pub- 
lic) to  gratiFy  my  own  feelings,  the  passage  being  no 
mere  fancy  portrait ;  but  a  slight,  yet  not  unfaithful. 
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profile  of  one,'  who  still  lives,  Debilitate  felix,  arte  cla- 
nor,  yIU  colendissimus. 

tiruBU  (tpeaUuf  o/AJfor  fu  tk»  dUrdptrUm). 
Sach  ma  ibe  nUe  Spanianl't  o«ni  nIatioB. 
Be  told  ■«.  too,  ho<r  ia  biiaarly  yoalh. 
Afld  bit  firtt  trareU,  't  was  bis  cboloe  or  cbaaoa 
To  Bike  loac  Mjonni  la  sea-wedded  Veaioe ; 
Tbere  woa  the  love  of  ibtt  diTiae  old  man, 
Coortad  by  aigbtieat  kiB|>«,  the  famoat  Titian ! 
Who,  (ike  a  secood  aad  nore  lovely  Natare. 
B;  ibe  iweei  ■jstery  of  llaes  aad  ooloors, 
Ckaafad  tbe  blaak  caavas  to  a  magic  mirror, 
Tbai  made  tbe  Abaeat  preaeat ;  aod  to  Shadows 
GsvB  ligbt.  defttb,  sabataoce,  blooaa.  yea,  iboagbt  and  noilos. 
He  lored  ibe  old  maa,  aad  roTered  bis  art : 
Aad  iboagb  of  nobleat  binh  aad  ample  fortane. 
The  jaaag  eatbnaiaat  tbeagbt  it  bo  loora 
Bat  ihii  iaal  Jeaable  oraaneat. 
To  be  bi*  papil,  aad  with  filial  laal 
By  practioB  10  appropriate  the  sage  letioos. 
Which  the  gay.  smiliog  old  maa  gladly  gaTe. 
The  An,  behoaoar'd  thas,  reqoiied  bim : 
Aad  la  tbe  followiog  aad  calamltoos  year* 
BqpiiJed  the  hoar*  of  his  eapiiTliy. 

ALa4oaA. 
Aad  thea  be  fraaaed  this  pletore?  aad  oaaided 
By  am  anlawfal,  speli,  or  ulismaa ! 

ALTtM. 

A  potcat  spell,  a  Bighty  talismaa  I 

The  inperishable  aiemory  of  the  dead 

Sastaiaad  by  lova,  aad  grief,  aad  lodlgattlOB ! 

So  vivid  were  the  forms  witbia  bis  brala. 

His  rary  eyea,  wb«B  ahat,  made  pictarea  of  them  I 

Note  2,  page  Sg,  col.  i. 

The  following:  Scene,  as  unfit  for  the  Stage,  was  taken 
from  the  Tragedy,  in  the  year  1797,  and  published  in 
the  Lyrical  Ballads.  But  this  work  having  been  long 
oat  of  print,  I  hare  been  advised  to  reprint  it,  as  a  Note 
to  the  second  Scene  of  Act  the  Fourth,  p.  89. 

EmUr  TaaasA  aad  SauiA. 

TEaasA. 

T  is  mid,  he  spahaof  yoa  fbmiliarly, 

As  miae  aad  AJrar'a  oommoa  footer-mother. 

au.a4. 
^^  Ueaaiagt  on  the  naaa,  whoe'er  he  be. 
That  joia'd  yoajr  aaasea  with  mioe'.  0  my  sweet  Lady, 
As  oftca  as  I  think  of  those  dear  timea, 
Vbca  yea  two  li'tle  oaea  woo  Id  suod,  at  eTO, 
Ob  tatk  side  of  my  chair,  aad  make  me  ieara 
All  jM  bad  Ieara  I  in  the  day;  aad  bow  to  talk 
la  gaatle  phrase ;  them  bid  bm  aiag  to  yoa— 
T  is  more  like  haBven  10 coma,  thaa  what  Am  been! 

TiaiSA. 

■«thataBtnBee,a«Ivat 

SBLnA. 

CanaooBe  heart  It  la  aperllMatale! 

TsaaaA. 

.Voaa. 

>  Sir  Geers*  BeaaaM>Bt.  (Writtaa  1814.) 


aSLBA. 

My  basbaad's  Ibtber  loM  It  me^ 
Poor  old  Seslna— aagels  rest  bis  sool  I 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  opald  fell  and  saw 
With  lasly  arm.     Yoa  know  that  bof;e  ronad  beam 
Which  props  the  hanging  wall  of  the  oldOiapeit 
Beneath  that  tree,  while  yet  It  was  a  tree, 
He  fonad  a  baby  wrapt  in  mosaea,  lined 
With  thistle-beards,  aad  sncb  small  locks  of  wool 
As  haag  oa  brambles.    Well,  ha  brought  bim  home. 
And  reared  him  at  tbe  then  Lord  Valdea'  cost. 
Aad  ao  the  babe  grew  np  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy,  bat  most  aoteacbable— 
And  never  lea  rat  a  prayer,  nor  told  a  head. 
Bat  knew  iho  aamea  of  birds,  and  mock'd  their  ootea. 
And  whistled,  as  he  were  a  bird  himself: 
Aad  all  tbe  aatomn  't  was  bisooiy  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wiid-Bewera,  and  to  plaat  them 
With  varth  and  water  00  tbe  stumps  of  trees. 
A  Friar,  who  gather'd  timplea  in  the  wood, 
A  grey-hair'd  man,  be  loTed  this  little  boy ; 
Tbu  boy  loved  him,  and,  when  tbe  ft  iar  unght  bin. 
He  soon  coald  write  with  tbe  pea  ;  aad  from  that  time 
Lived  diiefly  at  tha  Coaveai  or  the  Castle. 
So  be  became  a  rare  aad  learaed  yoatb  : 
But  O I  poor  wretch !  be  read,  aad  read,  aod  read, 
'Till  his  brain  tnrn'd ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  bad  nnlawrol  tfaoaghts  of  many  things : 
Aod  tbongb  be  pray'd,  b«  oever  loved  to  pray 
With  holy  men,  aor  la  a  holy  place. 
Bat  yet  his  speech,  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet, 
Tbe  late  Lord  Valdes  ne'er  was  wearied  with  him. 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  tbe  chapel 
They  stood  together,  ebaia'd  ia  deep  disooorse. 
The  earth  heaved  aoder  them  with  soeb  a  groaa, 
That  the  wall  totter'd,  aod  had  well  aigh  tallea 
Riebl  on  their  h<jads.    My  LorJ  was  sorely  frigblen'd ; 
A  fever  sei'ied  bim,  aad  he  nmde  ooofession 
Of  all  the  heretical  and  lawless  talk 
Which  broagbt  this  Jadgaseat:  so  tbe  youth  was  selaed, 
Aod  cast  iaio  that  bole.    My  basband's  tether 
Sobb'd  like  a  child— it  almost  broke  bis  heart : 
Aad  once  as  ho  was  working  near  this  dnageoB, 
He  board  a  voice  distinctly ;  't  was  the  yoath's* 
Who  snog  a  doleful  soog  aboat  green  fields. 
How  sweet  it  were  oa  lake  or  wide  savannah 
To  bnoi  for  food,  and  be  a  naked  maa, 
Aad  wander  np  and  dowa  at  lil)erty. 
He  always  doted  on  tbe  youth,  aad  aow 
His  love  grew  desperate ;  aod  defying  death. 
Be  made  that  caaniag  eairaoce  I  described. 
And  the  yonng  oian  eacaped. 

TEBBBA. 

T  is  a  sweet  tale : 
Sncb  as  woald  lall  a  listealag  child  to  sleep. 
His  rosy  fsoo  beaoii'd  with  nawiped  tears. 
Aad  what  became  of  him  t 

ULBl. 

Ho  wOBt  oa  ahipboard 
With  those  bold  TOyagen  who  aiade  disoovery 
Of  goldeo  laada.     Sesina's  yunager  brother 
Weat  likewise,  and  when  be  return'd  to  Spain, 
He  told  Seaioa,  that  tbe  poor  mad  youth, 
Sooa  after  they  arrived  ia  that  sew  world, 
lo  spite  of  bis  dissuasion,  seiaed  a  boat. 
And  all  aloae  set  sail  by  silent  moonlight 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea. 
And  ne'er  was  beard  of  more:  bat 't  It  snppoaed. 
He  liTod  and  died  amtMig  the  savage 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


nip  itupt  xp^  recx&ra  "kiyuv  x^^P^^of  iv  &p(x.. 

Apud  Athbiikum. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thi  form  of  the  following  dramatic  poem  b  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspeare,  except  that 
I  have  called  the  first. part  a  Prelude  instead  of  a  first 
Act,  as  a  somewhat  nearer  rtsemblaoceto  the  plan  of 
the  ancients,  of  which  one  specimen  is  left  us  in  the 
iEschylian  Trilogy  of  the  Agamemnon,  the  Orestes,  and 
tlie  Eumenides.  Tbough  a  matter  of  form  merely,  yet 
two  plays,  on  different  periodsof  the  same  tale,  might 
seem  less  bold,  than  an  interval  of  twenty  years  between 
a  first  and  second  act.  This  is,  howerer,  in  mere  obe- 
dience to  custom.  The  «ff«ct  does.oot,.in.reality,  at  all 
depend  on  the  Time  of  the  interval ;  -but  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  interval 
of  twenty  hours  between  the  aets  wpuld  have  a  worse 
effect  (i.  e.  render  the  imagination. less  disposed  to  take 
the  position  requirvd)  than  twenty  yean  in  other  cases. 
For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  well  content  if  my  readers  will 
take  it  up,  read  and  Judge  it,  ata  CIirittmAS  talq. 


CHARACTERS. 


MEN. 
EttsaicK,  usurping  King  ((fllfyria. 
IlAia  KiUPRiLi,  an  lUyrian  Chieftain. 
CASiMia,  son  ofKiupriU. 
Gasr  Raoozzi,  a  Militavj  Commander, 

WOMAN. 
Zapolta,  Queen  of  fUyria, 


Z^POLYA. 


PART  I. 

THE  PIEI4IIDE,  ENTITLED   -.THE  USURPER'S 

•FORTUNE.. 

SCENE  1. 

Front  of  the  Palace  with  a  magnifcent  Colonnade.  On 
one  side  a  military  Guard-house.  Sentries  pacing 
backward  and  forward  before  the  Palace.  Chbp 
Ragozzi,  at  the  door  of  the  Guard-house,  as  looking 
forwards  at  some  object  in  the  distance. 

CBKP  IA6OZZI. 

Mt  eyes  deceive  me  not,  it  must  be  he! 

Who  but  our  chief,  my  more  than  fother,  who 


But  Raab  Kiuprili  moves  with  such  a^aUf 
Lo !  e'en  this  eager  and  unwonted  hasle 
But  agitates,  not  quells,  its  majesty. 
My  patron !  my  commander!  yes,  *t  is  he! 
Gall  out  the  guards.    The  Lord  Kiuprili  comas. 


Drums  beat  etc.  the  Guard  turw  QUjt. 

KlUPAIU. 


£nter  R^ar 


BAAB  KiuPaiLi  {making  a  signal  to  stop  the  drums,  eir.). 

Silence !  enough !  This  is  no  time,  young  friend ! 

For  ceremonious  dues.     The  summoning  drum, 

Th'  air-shattering  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's  clatter. 

Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereignU  ear. 

Soldiers,  't  ia  well !  Retire  I  your  geuaral  groels  you. 

His  loyal  fellow-warriors.  [Guards  retire. 

CBSr    BAGOZZI. 

Pardon  my  surprise. 
Thus  sudden  from  the  camp,  and  unattended ! 
What  may  these  wonders  propheoy  7 

BAAB  KlUPBILf. 

Tdl  me  fint. 
How  lares  Che  king!  His  majesty  ttiU  lives? 

CHE#  BAOOZZI. 

We  know  no  otherwise;  but  Emerick's  friends 
(And  none  but  they  approach  him)  scoff  at  hope. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Ragoni !  I  have  reared  thee  from  a  child, 

And  as  a  child  I  have  rear'd  thee.    Whence  this  air 

Of  mystery!  That  face  wsis  wont  to  open 

Clear  as  the  mocping  to.ipe,  sbowiilg  ^,Uupgik 

Hide  nothing  from  me. 

CHVr  BAGOZZI. 

0  most  loved,  ifiost  bonour'd. 

The  mystery,  that  struggles  in  mylooksj 
Betr^y'd  my  whole  tale  to  thee,  If  it  told  thee 
Th4t  I  am  ignorant;  but  fear  the  worst. 
And  mystery  is  contagious.    All  things  here 
Are  full  of  amotion :  and  yet  all  is  silent : 
And  bad  men's  hopes  infoet  the  good  with  fears. 
BAAB  EicpaiLi  {his  hand  to  his  lieart). 

1  have  trembling  proof  within,  how  true  thou  speakest. 

CBBr  BAOOZZI. 

That  the  prince  Emerick  foasts  the  soldiery. 

Gives  splendid  arms,  pays  the  commanders*  debts. 

And  (it  is  whisper'd)  by  sworn  promises 

Makes  himself  debtor^ hearing  this,  thou  hast  heard 

All — — —       {Then  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  voice.) 

But  what  my  lord  will  learn  too  soon  himself. 

BAAB  KiupaiLi. 
Ha! — Well  then,  let  it  come!  Worse  scarce  can  come. 
This  letter,  written  by  the  trembling  hand 
Of  royal  Andreas,  calls  me  from  the  camp 
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To  hit  immedUte  prawnoe.    It  appoiafs  me, 
The  QuecD,  and  Emerick,  guardiaot  of  the  realm. 
And  of  the  royal  infant.    Day  by  day,  ^ 

Robb'd  of  Zapolya's  soothing  carea,  the  king 
Yeanxa  only  to  behold  one  precious  bocm, 
And  with  his  life  breathe  forth  a  fathei's  Ueising. 

CflBF  aAOOZZI. 

Remember  you,  my  lord!  that  Hebrew  leech, 
Wboee  face  so  much  distemper'd  yon? 

ajkAB  KIUPULI. 

BarKmiT 
I  held  him  for  a  spy;  bat  the  proof  failing 
(Moie  cowieoasly,  I  own,  than  pleased  myself), 
I  sent  him  from  the  camp. 

CBir   KAOOZZI. 

To  him  in  chief 
Prinoe  Emerick  trusts  his  royal  brother's  health. 

aAAB  KiupaiLi. 
Hide  nothing,  I  conjure  you  I  Yfhai  of  him? 

CBIF  BAOOZZl. 

With  pomp  of  words  beyond  a  soldier's  cunning. 

And  shmga  and  wrinkled  brow,  he  smiles  and  whispers ! 

Talks  in  dark  words  of  women's  fancies;  hints 

Thai  *f  were  a  useless  and  cruel  zeal 

To  rob  a  dying  man  of  any  hope, 

However  rain,  that  soothes  him :  and,  in  fine. 

Denies  all  chance  of  offipring  from  the  Queen. 

lAAl  11DP1II.I. 

The  Tenomons  snake !  My  heel  was  on  its  head, 
I  And  (foolO  I  did  not  crush  it! 

CUF  BAGOZZI. 

Nay,  he  fears, 
Zapolya  will  not  long  sunrive  her  husband. 

I  *         BAAS   1I1IPBIU. 

I  Hanifest  treason !  Even  this  brief  delay 

!  Oalf  makes  me  an  accomplice— — (If  he  live), 

I  [Is  moving  toward  ffce  palace. 

I  If  be  but  liTe  and  know  me,  all  may 

cniP  BJ^GOZZI. 

Halt!    [Stops  him. 
On  pnin  of  death,  my  Lord!  am  I  commanded 
To  stop  all  ingress  to  the  palace. 

BAAB  1I0PBILI. 

Thou! 

CBBT  BA60ZZI. 

Xo  piece,  no  name,  no  rank  excepted — 

BAAS  KIUPBfU. 

Thou! 

CBBP  BAOOZZI. 

This  life  of  mine,  O  take  it.  Lord  Kiuprili ! 
I  fffm  it  aa  a  weapon  to  thy  hands, 
Miae  own  no  longer.    Guardian  of  Illyria, 
Uaelam  to  thee 't  is  worthless  to  myself. 
Tboa  art  the  framer  of  my  nobler  being : 
5or  does  there  live  one  virtue  in  my  soul. 
One  honouiable  hope,  but  calls  thee  fether. 
I  Yel  ere  ibon  dost  reaolTe,  know  that  yon  palace 
la  guarded  firom  within,  that  each  access 
Is  thffooi^d  by  arm'd  conspiraton,  wateh'd  by  ruffians 
PauBpci'd  widi  gilts,  and  hot  upon  the  spoil 
Which  ibnt  false  promiser  still  trails  before  them. 
I  ask  but  iUb  one  boon— resenre  my  life 
nU  1  can  loae  it  for  the  realm  and  thee ! 

-BAAB  BIOPBn.1. 

My  heart  is  rent  asnnder.    O  my  country, 
Ofcllen  lliyria  I  stand  1  herespell-boand? 

I 


Did  my  King  lore  me  7  Did  I  earn  his  love? 

Have  we  embraced  as  brothers  would  embrace? 

Was  I  his  arm,  his  thunder-bolt?  And  now 

Must  I,  hag>ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream  7 

Or,  like  an  eagle,  irliose  strong  wings  press  up 

Against  a  coiling  serpent's  folds,  can  I 

Strike  but  for  mockery,  and  with  restless  beak 

Gore  my  own  breast 7 — Ragozzi,  tbou  art  faithful  7 

CBBF  BAGOZZI. 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  faith 
To  the  royal  line  of  Andreas. 

BAAB  KIUPBILT. 

Hark,  Ragoui! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  thing  ere  perpetration : 
Despair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Come  thou  with  me !  They  have  heard  my  voice  in  flight. 
Have  faced  round,  terror-struck,  and  feared  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  fell  puraners. 
Ha!  what  is  this? 

[Black  Flag  displayed  from  the  Tower  of  the  Pa- 
lace :  a  death-bell  totif ,  etc. 
Vengeance  of  Heaven  !  He  is  dead. 

CBBP  BAGOZZl. 

At  length  then 't  is  announced.    Alas!  I  fear. 

That  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signals. 

BAAB  XIUPBILI  {looking  forwards  anxiotuly). 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fulfiU'd !  See  yonder! 
0  rank  and  ravenous  wolves!  die  death-bell  echoes 
Still  in  the  doleful  air— and  see!  they  come. 

CBBP  BAOOZZI. 

Precise  and  faithful  in  their  villany. 

Even  to  the  moment,  that  the  master  traitor 

Had  pre-ordain'd  them. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Was  it  over-haste, 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  thus  drops  its  mask,  and  blazons  forth 
Their  Infamous  plot  even  to  an  idiot's  sense. 

CBBF  BAGOZZl. 

Donbtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  usurp'd  I  Heaven's  jus- 
tice 
Bought  like  themselves! 

[During  thu  conversation  music  is  heard^  first  so- 
lemn and  funereal,  and  then  changing  to 
spirited  and  triumplial. 

Being  equal  all  in  crime, 
Do  you  press  on,  ye  spotted  parricides! 
For  the  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtful. 
The  prize  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt? 

BAAB  UUPBIU. 

The  bad  man's  cunning  still  prepares  the  way 
For  its  own  outwitting.     I  applaud,  Ragozzi! 

[Musing  to  ktaue//— tfcen— 
Ragozzi !  I  applaud. 
In  thee,  the  virtuous  hope  that  dares  look  onward 
And  keeps  the  life-spark  warm  of  fumre  action 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  patient  sufferance. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  prudence  prompt  thee : 
I  shall  not  misconceive  the  part  thou  playest. 
Mine  is  an  easier  part— to  brave  the  Usurper. 

[Enter  a  procession  o/Embbic»'s  ^dfcereiOj,  Notfles, 
Chiefiains,  and  Soldiers,  with  Music.  They 
advance  toward  the  front  of  the  Stage,  Km- 
PBiLi  makes  the  signal  for  them  to  stop.-^The 
Music  ceases. 
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LBADBft  or  TBB  PBOGUBIOH. 

The  Lord  Kiaprili ! — Welcome  from  the  camp. 

KAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Grave  magistrates  and  chieftains  of  lUyria  ! 

Id  good  time  come  ye  liither,  if  ye  come 

As  loyal  men  with  honourable  purpose 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  moum'd ;  but  chiefly 

To  enforce  the  last  commands  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  shield  the  Queen,  Zapolya  :  haply  making 

The  mother  s  joy  light  up  the  widow's  tears. 

LBADBB. 

Our  purpose  demands  speed.     Grace  our  procession  ; 
A  warrior  best  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

BAAS  KIUPBILI. 

This  patent  written  by  your  lawful  king 
(Lo  1  his  own  seal  and  signature  attesting) 
Appoints  as  guardians  of  his  realm  and  offspring, 
The  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  and  myself. 

[Foices  of  Live  King  Emerick!  an  Emerick  I  an 
Emerick  I 
What  means  this  clamour?  Are  these  madmen's  ▼oioes? 
Or  is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamixe  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  lie  black  as  Ilell?  unmanly  cruelty, 
Ingratitude,  and  most  unnatural  treason !      [UurmurM. 
What  mean  these  murmurs?    Dare  then  any  here 
Proclaim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor? 
One  that  has  taken  from  you  your  sworn  faith. 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe. 
Infamy  now,  oppression  in  reversion, 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  curse  hereafter  ? 

[Loud  murmurs^  followed  by  cries  ^■'Emerick !  No 
Baby  Prince!  No  Changelings! 
Tet  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  I  for  this 
Bled  for  your  safety,  conquer'd  for  your  honour ! 
Was  it  for  this,  Illyrians !  that  I  forded 
Tour  thaw-twoln  torrents,  when  the  shouldering  ice 
Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stain'd  its  jagged  points 
With  gore  from  wounds,  I  felt  not?     Did  the  blast 
Beat  on  this  body,  frost-and-famine-numb'd, 
Till  my  bard  flesh  distinguish 'd  not  itself 
From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fellow-warrior  ? 
And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 
And  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  firm-footed  Peace, 
Her  countenance  twice  lighted  upVilh  glory. 
As  if  I  had  charm'd  a  goddess  down  from  Heaven  ? 
But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  from  the  throne 
Of  usurpation ! 
[Murmurs  increase — and  cries  of  Onward!  onward! 

Have  you  then  thrown  off  shame, 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  loyal  subject. 
Throw  off  all  fear?  I  tell  ye,  the  fair  trophies 
Valiantly  wrested  from  a  valiant  foe, 
Love's  natural  offerings  to  a  rightful  king, 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  usurping  traitor. 
This  brother-blight,  this  Emerick,  as  robes 
Of  gold  pluck'd  from  the  images  of  gods 
Upon  a  sacrilegious  robber's  back. 

[During  Vie  last  four  lines,  enter  Loan  Gasimib, 
witk  exftressions  of  anger  and  alarm, 

CASIMIB. 

Who  isthiB  facCietu  insoltat,  that  dares  bnmd 
The  elected  King,  our  chosen  Emerick? 

[■Stoiti     then  approaeking  with  timid  resp§ct. 
If y  father! 


BAAB  KtnPBiLi  {psrning  away). 
Gasimir!  He,  he  a  traitor! 
Too  s<Mp  indeed,  Ragozzi  I  have  I  learnt  it.  [Aside. 

CASiMiB  {wiOi  reverence). 
My  father  and  my  lord ! 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

I  know  thee  not ! 

LBADBB. 

Tet  the  remembrancing  did  sound  right  filial. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

A  holy  name  and  words  of  natural  duty 
Are  blasted  by  a  thankless  traitor's  utterance. 

CASIMIB. 

O  hear  me.  Sire !  not  lightly  have  I  sworn 

Homage  to  Emerick.     lllyria's  sceptre 

Demands  a  manly  hand,  a  warrior's  grasp. 

The  queen  Zapolya's  self-expected  offspring 

At  least  is  doubtful :  and  of  ail  our  nobles, 

The  king  inheriting  his  brother's  heart, 

Hath  honour'd  us  the  most.     Your  rank,  my  lord ! 

Already  eminent,  is — all  it  can  be — 

Confirmed  :  and  me  tlie  king's  grace  bath  appointed 

Chief  of  his  council  and  the  lord  high  steward. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

(Bought  by  a  bribe!)  I  know  thee  now  still  less. 
CASIMIB  {struggling  with  his  passion). 
So  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili's  blood  flows  here. 
That  no  power,  save  that  holy  name  of  father. 
Could  shield  the  man  who  so  dishonour'd  me. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

The  son  of  Raab  Riuprili!  a  bought  bond-slave, 
Guilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  a  gay  parrot, 
SchooI'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  usurp'd  titles, 
And  scream.  Long  live  king  Emerick ! 

LBADBBS. 

Aye,  King  Emerick ! 
Stand  back,  my  lord !  I<ead  us,  or  let  us  pass. 

SOLDIBB. 

Nay,  let  the  general  speak ! 

SOLOIBBS. 

Hear  him !  Hear  him ! 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Hear  me. 
Assembled  lords  and  warriors  of  lUyria, 
Hear,  and  avenge  me!  Twice  ten  years  have  I 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honour'd  by  tlie  king. 
Beloved  and  trusted.     Is  there  one  among  you. 
Accuses  Raab  Kiuprili  of  a  bribe? 
Or  one  false  whisper  in  his  sovereign's  ear? 
Who  here  dares  charge  me  with  an  orphan's  ligfats 
Outfaced,  or  widow's  plea  left  undefended! 
And  shall  i  now  he  branded  by  a  traitor, 
A  bought  bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  im^  son. 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Ilensbane  and  aconite  on  a  mother's  grave  7 
The  underling  accomplice  of  a  robbo*, 
That  from  a  widow  and  a  widow's  offspring 
Would  steal  their  heritage  ?    To  God  a  rebel, 
And  to  the  common  father  of  his  conn  try 
A  recreant  ingratc ! 

CASIMIB. 

Sire !  your  words  grow  dangerous. 
Iligh-flomi  romantic  fancies  ilUbescem 
Your  age  and  wisdom.    T  is  a  statesman's  virtue, 
To  guard  his  conntry's  safely  by  what  mauis 
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Ii  best  may  be  pcol«cted — come  what  will 
Of  these  mooks'  mcuals ! 

BAAB  KiupiiLi  {aside). 

Ha!  the  elder  Brauu 
Made  his  tool  iron,  thon^h  his  sons  repented. 
T%ejr  boasted  not  (fteir  baseness. 

[  StartSy  and  draws  his  sword. 
Infamous  channeling! 
Recant  this  instant,  and  swear  loyalty. 
And  strict  obedience  to  thy  sovereign's  will ; 
Or,  by  the  ^irit  of  departed  Andreas, 

Thou  diest 

[Chiefs,  etc.  rush  to  interpose;  during  the  tumuU 
enter  EMiaicx,  alarmed. 
BMaaicK. 
Call  out  the  (piard !  Ragozzi !  seize  the  assassin. — «— 

Kiu|»ili?  Ua ! [fTith  lowered  voice,  at  Ae  satne  time 

vnA  one  hand  nuddng  signs  to  the  guard  to 
retire.— — 

Pass  on,  friends!  y>  the  palace. 
[Music  recommences. — The  Procession  ptuses  into 
the  Palace. — During  which  time  Emkbicx  and 
KiifniLi  regard  each  other  stedfastly. 

BMBllCK. 

What!  Raab  KiupriliT  What!  a  fatlier^s  sword 
Againt  his  own  son's  braasi? 

BAAS  KIUPBILI. 

T  would  best  excuM  him, 
Woe  be  Ay  son,  Prinee  Emeriek.    /  abjure  him. 

BMBBICK. 

This  is  my  thanks,  then,  that  1  haTO  commenced 
A  reign  to  which  the  free  voice  of  the  nobles 
Eiath  calTd  me,  and  the  people,  by  regards 
Of  love  and  grace  to  Raab  Kinprili's  house? 

BAAS  KIUPBILL 

What  right  hadst  thou,  Prinee  Emeriek,   to  bestow 
them? 

KMBltCB. 

By  what  r%hc  dam  Kinprili  qnestion  me? 

BAAB  XIUPBILI. 

Ry  a  right  common  to  all  loyal  subjects — 
To  ««  a  doty!  As  the  realm's  co->regent. 
Appointed  by  our  sovereign's  last  free  act, 
Writ  by  himself.—  [Grasping  A*  Patent 

BMBBICK  {fFith  a  contemptuous  sneer). 
Aye ! — Writ  in  a  delirium ! 

BA4B  BIUpRILI. 

I  likewise  ask,  by  whose  authority 

The  access  to  the  sovereign  was  refused  me  "i 

BMBBICK. 

By  whose  authority  dared  the  general  leave 
Bis  camp  and  army,  like  a  fugitive  ? 

BAAB  KIDPBILI. 

A  fi^dve,  who,  with  rictory  for  his  comrade. 
Ran,  open-eyed,  upon  the  face  of  death! 
A  fogitive,  with  no  other  fear,  than  bodemenis 
To  be  belated  in  a  loyal  purpose— 
At  the  command.  Prince !  of  my  king  and  thine, 
Bither  I  came;  and  now  again  require 
Audience  of  Queen  Zapolya ;  and  (the  Stales 
Forthwith  convened)  that  thou  dost  show  at  large, 
Od  what  ground  of  defect  thou'st  dared  annul 
Tills  thy  King's  last  and  solemn  act — hast  dared 
Ascend  the  throne,  of  which  the  law  had  named. 
And  conciaDce  should  have  made  thee,  a  protector. 


BMBBICK. 

A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  subject's  questioning ! 
Tet  for  ihy  past  Well-doing — and  because 
'T  is  liard  to  erase  at  once  the  fond  bdief 
Long  cberish'd,  that  lUyria  had  in  tliee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slave,  but  a  Roman  lover 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom— and  for  this,  too. 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  to  the  broad  day-light 
^And  fostering  breeze  of  glory  all  deservings, 
I  still  bad  placed  f^e  foremo&t. 

BAAB  XIUPBIU. 

Prince !  1  listen. 

BMBBICK. 

Unwillingly  I  tell  thee,  that  Zapolya, 

Madden'd  with  grief,  her  erring  hopes  proved  idle — 

GASIMU. 

Sire !  speak  the  whole  truth !  Say,  her  yrau^b  detected  I 

BMBBICK. 

According  to  the  sworn  attests  in  council 
Of  her  physician 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  {oside). 

Yes !  the  Jew,  Banoni ! 

BMBBICK. 

Under  the  imminent  risk  of  death  she  lies, 

Or  irrecoverable  loss  of  reason, 

if  known  friends  face  or  voice  renew  the  frenzy. 

CASIMIB  {to  RlUPBILl). 

Trust  me,  my  lord  !  a  woman's  trick  has  duped  you — 
Us  too — but  most  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 
Even  for  his  own  fair  fame,  his  grace  prays  hourly 
For  her  recovery,  that  ((he  States  convened) 
She  may  take  council  of  her  friends. 

BMBBICK. 

Right,  Carimir! 
Receive  my  pledge,  lord  general.     It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  to  appear  and  voice  her  claims ; 
Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  the  wiser  course) 
With  all  (he  past  passed  by,  as  family  quarrels, 
Let  the  Queen  Dowager,  with  nnblench'd  honours, 
Resume  her  state,  our  first  lUyrian  matron. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Prince  Emeriek !  you  speak  fairly,  and  your  pledge  too 
Js  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honest  meaning. 

CASIMIB. 

Hy  lord !  you  scarce  know  half  his  grace's  goodness. 

The  wealthy  heiress,  high-born  fair  Sarolta, 

Bred  in  the  convent  of  our  noble  ladies. 

Her  relative,  the  venerable  abbess. 

Hath,  at  his  grace's  urgence,  woo'd  and  won  for  me. 

BMBBICK. 

Long  may  the  race,  and  long  may  that  name  flouiish. 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  chief,  have  rendered 
Dear  and  illnstrious  to  all  true  lUyrians ! 

RAAB  KIUPBILI  {stemfy). 

The  longest  line,  that  ever  (racing  h6rald 
Or  found  or  feign'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul, 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  comparison  : 
And  with  the  soul,  the  conscience  is  co-eval. 
Yea,  the  soul's  essence. 

BMBBICK. 

Conscience,  good  my  lord. 
Is  but  the  pulse  of  reason.    Is  it  conscience, 
That  a  free  nation  should  be  handed  down. 
Like  the  dull  clods  beneath  our  feet,  by  chance 
And  the  blind  law  of  lineage  ?    That  whether  infant, 
Or  man  matured,  a  wise  man  or  an  idiot. 
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Hero  or  natural  coward,  shall  hare  guidance 

Of  a  free  people's  desdny;  should  full  out 

In  the  mere  lottery  of  a  reckless  nature, 

Where  few  the  prixes  and  the  blanks  are  countless  T 

Or  haply  that  a  nation's  fate  should  hang 

On  the  bald  accident  of  a  midwife's  handling 

The  unclpeed  sutures  of  an  infant's  skull  ? 

CA51MI1. 

TVhat  better  claim  can  sovereign  wish  or  need, 
Than  the  free  voice  of  men  who  love  their  country  1 
Those  chiefly  who  have  fought  for  *t  7  Who  by  right. 
Claim  for  their  monarch  one,  who  having  obey'd. 
So  hath  best  learnt  to  govern:  who,  having  suffer'd, 
Can  feel  for  each  brave  sufferer  and  reward  him 
Whence  sprang  the  name  of  Emperor  ?  Was  it  not 
By  nature's  fiat?  In  the  storm  of  triumph, 
'Mid  warriors'  shouts,  did  her  oracular  voice 
Hake  itself  heard  :  Let  tlie  commanding  spirit 
Possess  the  station  of  command ! 

RAAB  KIUPaiLI. 

Prince  Emerick, 
Tour  cause  will  prosper  best  in  your  own  pleading. 

imiicK  (euide  to  CAStmi). 
Ragoxzi  was  thy  school-mate — a  bold  spirit ! 
Bind  him  to  us!-^Thy  father  thaws  apace! 

[Then  aloud. 
Leave  us  awhile,  my  lord!— Your  friend,  Ragozzi, 
Whom  you  have  not  yet  seen  since  his  return. 
Commands  the  guard  to-day. 

f  Casimir  retires  to  the  Guard-house ;  and  after  a 
time  appears  before  it  with  Cbbp  Ragozzi. 

We  are  alone. 
What  further  pledge  or  proof  desires  Kiuprili  ? 
Then,  with  your  assent 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Mistake  not  for  assent 
The  unquiet  silence  of  a  stern  Resolve, 
Throttling  the  impatient  voice.    I  have  heard  thee, 

Prince ! 
And  I  have  watch'd  thee,  loo ;  but  have  small  ^ith  in 
A  plausible  tale  told  with  a  flitting  eye. 

[Embbick  turns  as  about  to  call  for  the  Guard, 
In  the  next  moment  1  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  thou  art  in  mine.    Stir  but  a  step. 
Or  make  one  sign— f  swear  by  this  good  sword, 
Thou  diest  that  instant. 

BMBBICK. 

Ha,  ha ! — Well,  Sir!— Conclude  your  homily. 

BAAB  CIUPBILI  (in  a  somewhat  suppressed  voice.) 

A  tale  which,  whether  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 

Against  all  meauis  of  proof,  detects  itself. 

The  Queen  mew'd  up — this  too  from  anxious  care 

And  love  brought  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 

With  thy  discovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 

Of  a  rightful  throne !— >Mark  how  the  scorpion,  false* 

hood, 
Coils  round  in  its  own  perplexity,  and  fixes 
Its  sting  in  its  own  head ! 

IMKBICK. 

Aye !  to  the  mark  I 
Raab  KruPBiLf  (tUoudj :  [he  and  Embbick  stand- 
ing at  equi-diaiance  from  the  Pedaee  and  the 
Guard-Bouse. 
Ifadst  tliou  believed  thine  own  tale,  hadst  thou  fancied 
Thysdf  the  rightful  suceessor  of  Andreas, 


Wouldst  t'hou  have  pilfei'd  from  our  sehool-boyiT  themes 
These  shallow  sophisms  of  a  popular  choice  ? 
What  people?  How  convened  ?  or,  if  convened. 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 
To  win  or  wield  them?  Better,  O  far  better 
Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  mountains. 
And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 
Make  tlie  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 
Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerick  ! 
By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  power. 
To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 
Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 
In  its  majestic  channel,  is  man's  task 
And  the  true  patriot's  glory !  In  all  else 
Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 
When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  whirl  of  crowds 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home. 
To  chide  and  wotfder  at  them  when  retum'd. 

iMBBicK  (oloiui). 

Is  't  thus,  thou  scoff 'st  the  people !  most  of  all,  , 

The  soldiers,  the  defenders  of  the  people? 

BAAB  KIUPBILI   [aloud). 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  nation. 

For  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enormous  bubble ! 

Is  blown  and  kept  aloft,  or  burst  and  shatter'd 

By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  lewd  soldiery  1 

Chiefly  of  such,  as  from  the  frontiers  far 

(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true  warriors). 

In  rank  licentious  idleness  beleaguer 

City  and  court,  a  venom'd  thorn  i'  the  side 

Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyranlTs  slave  and  tyrant. 

Still  ravening  for  fresh  largess  I  But  wi^  such 

What  title  claim'st  thou,  save  thy  birth  1  What  menis 

Which  many  a  liegeman  may  not  plead  as  well. 

Brave  though  I  grant  thee  ?  If  a  life  outlabour'd 

Head,  heart,  and  fortunate  arm,  in  watch  and  war. 

For  the  land's  fame  and  weal ;  if  large  acquests, 

Made  honest  by  th'  aggression  of  the  foe 

And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  us  safety; 

If  victory,  doubly-wreathed,  whose  under-garland 

Of  laurel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  sparkling 

Through  the  grey  olive-branch ;  if  these.  Prince  Emerick! 

Give  the  true  title  to  tlie  throne,  not  thou— 

No!  (let  lUyria,  let  the  infidel  enemy 

Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  us!)  I, 

1  were  the  rightful  sovereign ! 

BMBBICK. 

I  have  ftuth 
That  thou  both  think'st  and  hopest  it.    Fair  Zapolya, 
A  provident  lady-— 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Wretch,  beneath  all  answer ! 

BMBBICK. 

Offers  at  once  the  royal  bed  and  throne ! 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  glory, 
Yet  loved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  trust-worthy. 
Is  more  than  to  be  king;  but  see !  thy  rage 
Fights  with  thy  fear.    I  will  relieve  thee!  Ho ! 

'\Tq  th€  Guard, 

XMKBICK. 

Not  for  thy  sword,  but  to  entrap  thee,  mffian ! 


Thus  long  I  haTs  lislen'd— ^uard—ho!  from  the  Pa- 
lace. 
[The  Guard  poM  from  tft«  Guard'House  with 
Our  Ragoizi  at  their  head^  and  Aen  a  num- 
ber from  tfie  Palace — Cobf  Raooui  demtands 
KuTraiLft  swordf  and  apprehends  him. 

CAUMia. 

0  a^iiy !  {To  Emkbick.)  Sire,  hear  me ! 

[To  KiDPaiLi,  who  turns  from  him. 
Bear  me, Father! 
sMtaicx. 
Take  in  arrest  that  traitor  and  aMassia ! 
Who  pleads  for  his  life,  strikes  at  mine,  his  sovereign's. 

aAAB  uupaiLi. 
As  the  co-regent  of  the  realm,  I  stand 
Amenable  to  none  save  to  the  States, 
Met  in  due  course  of  law.    But  ye  are  bond-slaves, 
Tet  witness  ye  that  before  God  and  man  * 

1  here  impeach  Lord  Emerick  of  foul  treason. 
And  on  strong  grounds  attaint  him  with  suspicion 
Of  murder — 

KMKBICK. 

Hence  with  the  madtman ! 

aAAB  KIQPBILI. 

Your  Queen's  murder, 
The  royal  orphan  s  murder :  and  to  the  death 
Defy  him,  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

[Hurried  off  by  Kaoozzi  and  Uie  Guard. 

BKKBICK. 

Ere  twice  the  son  hatli  risen,  by  my  sceptre 
This  insolence  shall  be  avenged. 

CASIKIB. 

0  banish  him! 
This  infiuny  will  crush  me.    O  for  xny  sake, 
Baniah  him,  my  Uege  lord ! 

BMiaicK  {seomfulfy). 
I  What?  to  the  army? 

Be  csJm,  young  friend  I  Nought  shall  be  done  in  anger. 
The  duld  o'er-powers  the  man.    In  this  emergence 
I  must  take  eounsel  for  us  both.    Retire. 

[Exit  Gasim IB  in  o^ito/ton. 
SMBBicx  (o/one,  looks -at  a  Calendar). 
The  changeful  planet,  now  in  her  decay, 
Dipa  down  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
With  her  shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
Cnraed  by  the  last  look  of  the  waning  moon : 
And  my  bright  destiny,  with  sharpen'd  horns. 
Shall  greet  me  fearless  in  the  new-born  crescent. 

[Exit. 

Scene  diunges  0  anoAer  view,  ntauefy^  the  back  of  the 
Palace — a  ff  coded  Park,  and  Mountains. 

Bnier  Zafolta,  with  an  Infant  in  Iter  arms. 

ZAPOLTA. 

Hndi,  dear  one!  bush !  My  trembling  arm  disturbs  thee ! 

Thou,  the  Protector  of  the  helpless!  thon. 

The  widow's  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Father, 

Direct  my  steps!  Ah  whither?  O  send  down 

Thy  angel  to  a  houseless  babe  and  mother. 

Driven  forth  into  the  crud  widemess! 

Hnali,  sweet  one !  Thoa  art  no  Bagar^s  offspring :  Thou 

art 
The  ri^tfttl  heir  of  an  anointed  king ! 
What  sounds  are  those?  It  is  the  vesper  chaunt 
Of  labouring  men  returning  to  their  home ! 
Their  qseeo  has  no  home !  Hear  me,  heavenly  Father ! 


And  let  this  darkness * 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  wings 

To  hide  and  shield  us !  Starfst  thou  in  thy  slumbers? 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.    Hush ! 

Betray  not  thy  poor  mother  I  For  if  they  seize  thee 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they  '11  believe 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.     Ha!  what?  A  soldier? 

[She  starts  back — and  enter  CaKr  Ragozzi. 

CBKP  BAO02ZI. 

Sure  heaven  befriends  us.     Well !  he  hath  escaped ! 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treachery 

From  forth  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart.     •Ragoixi! 

«  O  brave  Ragotu!  Count!  Commander!  WhaA  not?* 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing!  a  poor  nothing! 

Merely  to  play  the  underling  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son— monstrous ! 

Tyrant !  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  (jood  hour 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  thoughi'st  me  too 

A  serviceable  villain.    Could  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelligence  of  the  queen : 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAPOLYA  {coming  fearfully  forward). 

Art  thou  not  Ragozzi? 

CHBF  RAGOZZI. 

The  Queen !  Now  then  the  miracle  is  full ! 

1  see  heaven's  wisdom  is  an  over-match 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  madam,  haste! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Stay !  Oh,  no!  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  thee! 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  lis, 

And  be  not  treacherons!  [Kneeling, 

CBBP  BAOozzi  (ratn'n^  her). 
Madam !  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

But  tyrants  have  an  hundred  eyes  and  arms! 

CHBF  BAOOZZI. 

Take  courage,  madam!  'Twere  too  horrible, 
(I  can  not  do't)  to  swear  I  'm  not  a  monster  I— 
Scarce  had  I  barr'd  the  door  on  Raab  Kiuprili— 

ZAPOLTA. 

Kiuprili!  How? 

CBBr  BAOOZZI. 

There  is  not  lime  to  tell  it. 
The  tyrant  call'd  me  to  him,  praised  my  zeal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seemed  right  zealous).    But  time  wastes:  In  fine. 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trustiest  friends,  as  couriers 
With  letters  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  once 
Flash'd  on  me.    I  disguised  my  prisoner — 

ZAPOLTA. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili? 

CBBP  BAGOZZl. 

Yes!  my  noble  general! 
I  sent  him  off,  with  Emerick's  own  pacquet. 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  follow  him— — 

ZAPOLTA. 

Ah,  bow?  Is  it  joy  or  fear!  My  limbs  seem  sinking  !— 

CHBP  BAOOZZI  (supporting  her). 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.    1  have  left  my  charger, 
A  gentle  beast  and  fleet,  and  my  hoy's  mule, 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  like  a  bird. 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  mountains. 
The  course  we'll  thread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  guesses, 
Or  scare  the  followers.    Ere  we  reach  the  main  road, 
The  Lord  Kiuprili  will  have  sent  a  troop 
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To  escort  me.    Oh,  thrice  happy  when  he  finds 
The  treasure  which  I  coBToy! 

S4POLTA. 

One  hrief  moment, 
That,  praying  for  strength  I  may  have  strength.     This 

habe, 
Heaven's  eye  is  on  it,  and  its  innocence 
b,  as  a  prophet's  prayer,  strong  and  prevailing ! 
Throngb  thee, dear  babe !  the  inspiring  thought  possess'd 

me. 
When  the  loud  damonr  rose,  and  all  the  palace 
Emptied  itself— (They  sought  my  life,  Ragoxzi !) 
Like  a  swift  shadow  gliding,  I  made  way 
To  the  deserted  chamber  of  my  lord. — 

[Then  to  Ae  infant 
And  thou  didst  kiss  thy  father's  lifeless  lips, 
And  in  thy  helpless  hand,  sweet  slumberer! 
Still  dasp'st  the  signet  of  thy  royalty. 
As  I  removed  the  seal,  the  heavy  arm 
Dropt  from  the  couch  aslant,  and  the  stiff  finger 
Seem'd  pointing  at  my  feet.    Provident  Heaven ! 
Lo,  I  was  standing  on  the  secret  door. 
Which,  through  a  long  descent  where  all  sound  perishes, 

Let  out  beyond  the  palace.     Well  I  knew  it 

But  Andreas  framed  it  not!  He  was  no  tyrant! 

CHIF  SAGOZZI. 

Haste,  madam!  Let  me  take  this  precious  burden! 

[He  kneels  as  he  takes  the  child. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Take  him  I  And  if  we  be  pursued,  I  charge  thee. 
Flee  thou  and  leave  me!  Flee  and  save  thy  king! 

[Then  as  yoing  off,  she  looks  hack  on  the  palace. 
Thou  tyrant's  den,  be  call'd  no  more  a  palace! 
The  orphan's  angel  at  the  throne  of  heaven 
Stands  up  against  thee,  and  there  hover  o'er  thee 
A  Queen's,  a  Mother's,  and  a  Widow's  curse. 
Henceforth  a  dragon's  haunt,  fear  and  su^icion 
Stand  sentry  at  thy  portals!  Faith  and  honour, 
Driven  from  the  throne,  shall  leave  the  attainted  nation : 
And,  for  the  iniquity  that  houses  in  thee. 
False  glory,  thirst  of  blood,  and  lust  of  rapine 
(Fateful  conjunction  of  malignant  planets), 
Shall  shoot  their  blastments  on  the  land.     The  fathers 
Henceforth  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young  men, 
And  when  they  cry  :  Lo!  a  male  child  is  bom! 
The  mother  shall  make  answer  with  a  groan. 
For  bloody  usurpation,  like  a  vulture. 
Shall  clog  its  beak  within  Hlyria's  heart 
Remorseless  slaves  of  a  remorseless  tyrant! 
They  shall  be  mock'd  with  sounds  of  liberty. 
And  liberty  shall  be  proclaim'd  alone 
To  thee,  O  Fire!  O  Pestilence!  O  Sword ! 
Till  Vengeance  hath  her  fill.— And  thou,  snatch'd  hence, 
{Again  to  tiu  infant)  poor  friendless  fugitive !  with 

mother^s  wailing, 
Offspring  of  Royal  Andreas,  shall  return 
With  trump  and  timbrel  clang,  and  popular  shout 
In  triumph  to  the  palace  of  thy  fathers!  [Exeunt. 


PART  II. 


THE  SEQUEL,  ENTITLED  .THE  USURPER'S 

FATE.- 


ADDITIONAL    CHABJLCTEIIS. 
MEN. 

Old  Batboit,  a  Mountaineer. 

BrrHLtif  Bathosy,  the  Toung  Prince  Andreas^  sup- 
posed Son  of  Old  Bailtory. 

Loan  Rudolph,  a  Courtier^  but  friend  to  Ae  Queen's 
party. 

Laska,  Steward  to  Casimir^  betrothed  to  Glycine. 

Pkstalutz,  an  Assassin,  in  Emericks  employ. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Sasolta,  f^ife  of  Lord  Casimir. 
Glycinb,  Orphan  Daughter  of  Chef  Ragotti. 

Between  the  flight  of  the  Queen,  and  the  civil  war 
which  immediately  followed,  and  in  which  Emerick  re- 
mained the  victor,  a  space  of  twenty  years  is  supposed 
to  have  elapsed. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 

A  Mountainous  Country.     Batbost's  DwelUng  at  <fte 
end  of  the  Stage. 

Enter  Ladt  Sasolta  and  Gltciiti. 

OLYCIMS. 

WxLL,  then !  our  round  of  charity  is  finiah'd. 
Rest,  Madam !  Tou  breathe  quick. 

sakolta. 

What!  tired.  Glycine? 
No  delicate  court  dame,  but  a  mountaineer 
By  choice  no  less  than  birth,  I  gladly  use 
The  good  strength  nature  gave  me. 

OLYCINI. 

That  last  eottage 
Is  built  as  if  an  eagle  or  a  raven 
Had  chosen  it  for  her  nest. 

SASOLTA. 

So  many  are 
The  sufferings  which  no  human  aid  can  reach, 
It  needs  must  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 
To  heal  the  fsw  we  eao.    Well !  let  us  rest. 

eLYCIRI. 

There?      [Pointing  to hvraotr'idweUing.  Saroita an^ 
swering,  points  to  where  she  then  stands. 

SAROLTA. 

Here!  For  on  this  spot  I^ord  Casimir 
Took  his  last  leave.    On  yonder  mountain-ridge 
I  lost  the  misty  image  which  so  long 
Linger'd,  or  seem'd  at  least  to  linger  on  it. 

OLYCIHE. 

And  what  if  even  now,  on  that  same  ridge, 

A  speck  should  rise,  and  still  enlarging,  lengthening, 

As  it  clomb  downwards,  shape  itself  at  last 

To  a  numerous  cavalcade,  and  spurring  foremost. 

Who  but  Sarolta's  own  dear  lord  return'd 

From  his  high  embassy? 


ZAPOLTA. 
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•AB0LT4. 

Thou  bast  hit  my  thought! 
All  the  long  day,  from  yeMer-morn  to  erening, 
The  restlaiB  hope  6ntter'd  abooc  my  faenit. 
Oh,  we  aie  qoerulous  cncatures!  Little  leas 
Than  aiJ  things  ean  suffice  to  make  us  happy; 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  discontent  ns.~-Were  be  come,  then  Should  I 
Repine  be  had  not  arrired  just  one  day  earlier 
To  keep  his  birth-day  here,  in  his  own  birthplace. 

OLTOINB. 

But  oor  best  q>oru  belike,  and  gay  processions 
Would  to  my  lord  have  seem'd  but  work-day  sights 
Compared  with  those  the  royal  court  affords^ 

SABOLTA. 

I  hare  small  wish  to  see  them.    A  ^ring  morning, 

With  its  wild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  birtis, 

And  its  bright  jewelry  of  flowers  and  dew-drops 

(Each  orbed  drop  an  orb  of  glory  in  it), 

Would  put  them  all  in  eclipse.    This  sweet  retirement 

Lord  Casimir's  wish  alone  would  have  made  sacred  : 

Bat  in  good  tmth,  his  loving  jealousy 

Did  bat  comoMnd,  whet  I  Ind  else  entreated. 

6LYC1NB. 

And  yet  bad  I  been  bom  Lady  Sarolta, 
Been  wedded  to  the  noblest  of  the  realm. 
So  beautiful  besides,  and  yet  so  stately 

SABOLTA. 

Hash!  innocent  flatterer ! 

MTCINB. 

Nay !  lo  my  poor  fancy 
The  royal  court  would  seem  an  earthly  heavoi, 
Hade  fbr  saeh  stan  to  shine  in,  and  be  gracious. 

SABOLTA. 

So  doth  the  ignorant  distance  still  delude  us ! 

Thy  fancied  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  that  above  thee, 

In  its  mere  self  a  cold,  drear,  colourless  void. 

Seen  from  below  and  in  the  large,  becomes 

The  bright  blue  ether,  and  the  seat  of  gods ! 

Well !  but  this  broil  that  scared  you  from  the  dance  ? 

And  was  not  Laska  there :  he,  your  betrothed  7 

GLTCINB. 

Yes^  madam !  he  was  there.    So  was  the  maypole. 
For  we  danced  roand  it. 

SABOLTA. 

Ah,  Glycine!  why. 
Why  did  yoa  then  betroth  yoursellF? 

eLTCUU. 

Because 
My  own  dear  lady  wished  it !  't  was  j^aa  asked  me  I 

SABOLTA. 

Tes,  at  my  lord's  request,  but  never  wish'd. 
My  poor  affectionate  girl,  to  see  ibee  wretched. 
Thoa  kaoVsc  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

OLTCIKB. 

Oh.  yes !  It  b  a  wife's  chief  duty,  madam. 
To  sttod  in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  obey  him; 
And,  1  am  sure,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
Bat  I  shall  tremble. 

SABOLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  I  think. 
For  you  still  mock  him.    Bring  a  seat  from  the  cottage. 
[Exit  Gltcinb  inio  the  cottage,  Sabolta  continuet 
her  speech  looking  after  her. 
inrlhiin;  abowe  thy  rank  there  hangs  about  thee, 
Aikd  in  thy  countenance,  thy  voice,  and  motion, 


Yea,  e'en  in  thy  simplicity,  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  feminine  grace,  that  makes  me  feel 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  thee! 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that — the  courage, 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  oft  to  give 
A  new  soul  to  its  gentleness,  doth  prove  thee! 
Thou  art  sprang  too  of  no  ignoble  blood. 
Or  there 's  no  faith  in  instinct ! 

[Angry  voices  and  clamour  within,  re-enter  Gltcinb. 

OLTCINX. 

Oh,  madam  !  there  's  a  party  of  your  servants, 
And  my  lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  their  head. 
Have  come  to  search  for  old  Bathory's  son, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  young  man !  't  was  he,  my  lady, 
That  took  our  parts,  and  beat  off  the  intruders; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  charge  him 
With  bad  words  of  Lord  Casimir  and  the  king. 
Pray  don't  believe  them,  madam !  This  way !  This  way ! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  here.  [Calling  without. 

SABOLTA. 

Be  calm.  Glycine. 
Enter  Laska  and  Servants  ivt'tfi  Old  Bathobt. 

LASKA  (Co  BaTBOBT). 

We  have  no  concern  with  you!  What  needs  your  pre- 
sence? 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

What !  Do  you  think  I  '11  suffer  my  brave  boy 
To  be  slander  d  by  a  set  of  coward-ruffians, 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice,— 'yes,  mere  malice! — 
To  tell  its  own  tale  ? 

[Laska  and  Servants  how  to  Lady  Sabolta. 

SABOLTA. 

Laska !  What  may  this  mean? 
LASKA  (pompously^  as  commencing  a  set  speech). 
Madam  !  and  may  it  please  your  ladyship ! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Batbory, 
Stands  charged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he. 
On  yester*eve,  being  his  lordsliip's  birth-day, 
Did  traitorously  defame  Lord  Casimir : 
The  lord  high-steward  of  the  realm,  moreover—— 

SABOLTA. 

Be  brief  I  We  know  his  titles ! 

LASKA. 

And  moreover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emerick. 
And  furthermore,  said  witnesses  make  oath, 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  lordship's  servants ; 
Yea,  insolently  tore,  from  this,  your  huntsman, 
His  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house. 
And  trampled  it  in  scorn. 

SABOLTA  (to  the  Servants  who  offer  to  speak). 

You  have  had  your  spokesman  ! 
Where  is  the  young  man  thus  accused  ? 

old  bathobt. 

I  know  not : 
But  if  no  ill  betide  him  on  the  mountains, 
Be  will  not  long  be  absent ! 

SABOLTA. 

Thou  art  his  father  ? 

old  BATIOBY. 

None  ever  with  more  reason  prixed  a  son  ; 
Yet  I  hate  falsehood  more  than  1  love  him. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  my  lady's  presence, 
Witness'd  the  affiray,  besides  these  men  of  malice; 
And  if  I  swerve  from  truth 
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OLTCim. 

Yet !  good  old  Qum  ! 
My  lady  !  pray  believe  him  \ 

Hiuh,  Glycine  h 
Be  silent,  I  command  yoa.  [  1%en  to  Batbokt. 

Speak !  we  hear  you ! 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

lly  tale  is  brief.    Daring  our  festive  dance, 

Your  servanls,  the  accusers  of  my  son, 

Offier'd  gross  insults,  in  unmanly  sort. 

To  our  Tillage  maidens.    He  (could  he  do  less  ?) 

Rose  in  defence  of  outraged  modesty. 

And  so  persuasive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Your  hectoring  sparks  so  over  brave  to  women 

Are  always  cowards),  that  they  soon  took  flight. 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boasters. 

Have  framed  this  tale,  out  of  some  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threats  proroked. 

SABOLTA. 

Old  man !  you  talk 
Too  bluntly  I  Did  your  son  owe  no  respect 
To  the  livery  of  our  house? 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

Even  such  respect 
As  the  sheep's  skin  should  gain  for  the  hot  wolf 
That  hath  began  to  worry  the  poor  lambs ! 

LASKA. 

Old  insolent  mffian ! 

OLTCINS. 

Pardon  !  pardon,  madam  ! 
I  saw  the  whole  affray.    The  good  old  man 
Means  no  offence,  sweet  lady ! — You,  yourself, 
Laska  I  know  well,  that  these  men  were  the  ruffians ! 
Shame  on  you ! 

SABOLTA  {speaks  wiA  affected  anger). 
What!  Glycine?  Go,  retire  I 

[Exit  Gltcirb,  wioumfuify. 
Be  it  then  that  these  men  faulted.    Yet  yourself. 
Or  better  still  belike  the  maidens'  parenu, 
Might  have  complain'd  to  us.    Was  ever  access 
Denied  you  ?  Or  free  audience?  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  onfil  to  punish  our  own  servants? 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

So  then  !  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patience! 

And  most  the  gardener  leave  his  seedling  plants, 

Leare  his  young  roses  to  the  rooting  swine. 

While  he  goes  ask  their  master,  if  perchance 

His  leisure  serre  to  scourge  them  from  their  ravage  7 

LASKA. 

Bo!  Take  the  rude  clown  from  your  lady's  presence  I 
I  will  report  her  further  will ! 

SABOLTA. 

Wait  then. 
Till  thou  hast  learnt  it!  Fervent  good  old  man ! 
Forgive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  put  on 
A  face  of  sternness,  alien  to  my  meaning ! 

[7Vn  speaks  to  the  Servants. 
Hence  I  leave  my  presence!  and  you,  Laska!  mark  me! 
Those  rioters  are  no  longer  of  my  household ! 
If  we  but  shake  a  dew-drop  from  a  rose 
In  vain  would  we  replace  it,  and  as  vainly 
Restore  the  tear  of  wounded  modesty 
To  a  maiden's  eye  familiarised  to  licence. — 
But  these  men,  Laska— 


LASKA  {aside). 

Yes,  now 't  is  coming. 

SABOLTA. 

Brutal  aggressors  first,  then  baffled  dastards. 
That  they  have  sought  to  piece  out  their  revenge 
With  a  tale  of  words  lured  from  tlic  lips  of  anger 
Stamps  them  most  dangerous;  and  till  1  want 
Fit  means  for  wicked  ends,  we  shall  not  need 
Their  services.    Discharge  them !  You.  Bathory ! 
Are  henceforth  of  my  household !  1  shall  place  you 
Near  my  own  person.     When  your  son  returns, 
Present  him  to  us ! 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

Ha !  what,  strangers*  here ! 
What  business  have  they  in  an  old  man's  eye  T 
Your  goodness,  lady — and  it  came  so  sudden^ 
I  can  not — must  not — let  you  be  deceived. 
I  liave  yet  another  tale,  but-^    [Then  to  Sabolta  aside. 

Not  for  all  ears ! 

SABOLTA. 

1  oft  have  pass'd  your  cottage,  and  still  praised 

lis  beauty,  and  that  trim  orchard-plot,  whose  blossoms 

The  gusts  of  April  shower'd  aslant  its  thatch. 

Come,  you  sliall  show  it  me  I  And  while  you  bid  it 

Farewell,  be  not  ashamed  that  I  should  witness 

The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  on  the  water 

Of  an  ebbing  grief. 

[Bathobt  bcwing,  shows  her  into  his  cottage. 
LASKA  {alone). 
Vexation !  baffled!  scbool'd! 
Ho !  Laska !  wakel  why?  what  can  all  this  mean  ? 
She  sent  away  that  cockatrice  in  anger! 
Oh  the  false  witch!  It  is  too  plain,  she  loves  him. 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady's  person. 
She  'II  see  this  Belhlen  houriy! 

[Laska  flings  Itimself  into  the  seat.    Gltcirb 
peeps  in  timidly. 

OLTCIITK. 

Laska!  Laska! 
Is  my  lady  gone  7 

LASKA  {surlily). 
Gone. 

OLTCIMB. 

Have  you  yet  seen  him  ? 
Ishereturn'd? 

[Laska  starts  up  from  his  seat. 
Has  the  seat  stung  you,  Laska? 

LASKA. 

No,  serpent !  no ;  't  is  you  that  stirig  me ;  you ! 
What  I  you  would  cling  to  him  again ! 

OLYCINB. 

Whom? 

LASKA. 

Bethlen !  Bethlen  *. 
Yes;  gase  as  if  yonr  very  eyes  embraced  him ! 
Ha!  you  forget  the  scene  of  yesterday  I 
Mute  ere  he  came,  but  then — Out  on  your  screnms, 
And  your  pretended  fears! 

OLTCIMB. 

Tour  fears,  at  least. 
Were  real,  Laska!  or  your  trembling  limbs 
And  white  cheeks  played  the  hypocrites  most  vilely  ! 


>  Refsn  to  the  tear,  which  he  beli  starting  In  hit  eye.  The  fol- 
lowinf  line  waa  borrowed  vneooacloaaly  ttvm  Mr  Wonlaworth'i 
Cjrenrvim. 
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LASKA. 

I  liear! whom?  Vhat? 

ftLTClNI. 

I  know,  what  I  should  foar, 
Were  I  ia  Laska's  place. 

LAMA. 

What? 

•LTCIU. 

My  own  conscience, 
For  liaTing  fed  my  jealousy  and  euTy 
With  a  plot,  made  out  of  other  men's  revenges, 
Against  a  brave  and  innocent  young  man's  life ! 
Yet,  yet,  pray  tell  me! 

lasKA  (malignantly). 

You  will  know  too  soon. 

OLTCINB. 

Would  1  could  find  my  lady !  though  she  chid  me— 
Yet  this  subtense —  [Going. 

LASXA. 

Stop !  stop !  one  <inflStion  only  — 
I  ana  quite  calm — 

oLTcmi. 
Ay,  as  the  old  song  says, 
Calm  as  a  tiger,  Tsliant  as  a  dove. 
Nay  now,  I  have  marred  the  verse :  well  I  this  one  ques- 
tion— 

LASXA. 

Are  you  not  bound  to  me  by  your  own  promise? 
And  is  it  not  as  plain— 

OLTCIM. 

Halt !  that 's  two  questions. 

t«A8XA. 

Pshaw!  Is  it  not  as  plain  as  impudence, 

That  yon  're  in  love  with  this  young  swaggering  beggar, 

Bethlen  Baihory?  When  he  was  accused. 

Why  preaiTd  you  forward  ?  Why  did  you  defend  him? 

OLYCINX. 

Qaestion  meet  question :  that 's  a  woman's  privilege. 

Why,  Ejaaka,  did  you  urge  Lord  Casimir 

To  make  my  lady  force  that  promise  from  me? 


So  tbcB,  yon  say.  Lady  Sarolta  farced  you  ? 

GLYCIMK. 

Gould  I  look  up  to  her  dear  countenance. 

And  say  her  nay?  As  fsr  back  as  I  wot  of 

All  her  commands  were  gracious,  sweet  requests. 

How  could  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requests 

Must  needs  have  sounded  to  me  as  commands? 

And  as  for  love,  had  I  a  score  of  loves, 

1  'd  keep  them  all  for  my  dear,  kind,  good  mislress. 


Not  one  for  Bethlen  I 

•LTCIHI. 

Oh  !  that 's  a  different  thing. 
To  be  sore  he 's  brave,  and  handsome,  and  so  pious 
To  his  good  old  father.    But  for  loving  him— > 
!l«y,  fhere,  indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Laska ! 
Poor  youth  !  I  rather  think  I  grieve  for  him ; 
For  I  sigh  so  deeply  when  I  think  of  him ! 
And  if  I  see  him,  the  tears  come  in  my  eyes. 
And  my  heart  beats;  and  all  because  I  dreamt 
That  the  war^wolf  <  had  gored  him  as  he  hooted 
In  the  haunted  forest! 

I 

I       '  F«r  ik«  bcM  aeeoMt  of  iIm  War>wolf  or  Lyotoihropu.  iSo 
Daanoa't  Mw  tmlf,  CaAUESs'  BmfUtk  Poeu^  vol.  It,  p.  i3  e. 


LASKA. 

You  dare  own  all  this? 
Your  lady  will  not  warrant  promise-breach. 
Mine,  pampered  Miss!  you  shall  be;  and  I  '11  make  you 
Grieve  for  him  with  a  vengeance.     Odds,  my  fingers 
Tingle  ahready !  [Makes  threatening  signs. 

OLTciNB  {aside). 
Ha !  Bethlen  coming  this  way ! 
[Gltcinx  then  cries  out  as  if  afraid  of  being  beaten. 
Oh,  save  me!  save  me!  Pray  don't  kill  me,  Laska! 
Mnter  Bitblxn  in  a  Hunting  Dress. 

BITBLBM. 

What,  heat  a  woman ' 

LASKA  {to  GlTCIRb). 

O  you  cockatrice ! 

BBTBLKIf. 

Unmanly  dastard,  hold! 

LASXA  {pompously). 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who— I— am.  Sin— (S'death !  how  black  he  looks !) 

BBTBLSir. 

I  have  surfed  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time. 
But  none  less  like  a  man,  than  this  before  me 
That  lifts  his  hand  against  a  timid  female. 

LASXA. 

Bold  youth !  she 's  mine. 

OLTCIHB. 

No,  not  my  master  yet, 
But  only  w  to  be;  aiui  all  because 
Two  years  ago  my  lady  ask'd  me,  and 
I  promised  Aer,  not  Aim;  and  if  Me  11  let  me, 
I  '11  /wile  you,  my  lord's  steward. 

BBTBLBH. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 

OLTCIIIX. 

Yes,  I  do,  Bethlen;  for  he  just  now  brought 
False  witnesses  to  swear  away  your  life : 
JTour  life,  and  old  Bathory's  too. 

BBTBLBH. 

Bathory^s ! 

Where  is  my  father?  Answer,  or Ha!  gone! 

[Laska  liifrin^  this  time  slinks  off  ffte  Stage^  using 
threatening  gestures  to  Gltcihb. 

OLTCIHX.  f^ 

Oh,  heed  not  Aim  /  I  saw  you  pressing  onward. 
And  did  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  youth. 
It  is  your  life  they  seek  1 

BKTBLBIf. 

My  life? 

OLTCIMB. 

Alas! 
Lady  Sarolta  even— 

BBTBLBN. 

She  does  not  know  me ! 

OLTCIRS. 

Oh  that  she  did  I  she  could  not  then  have  spoken 
With  such  stem  countenance.  But  though  she  spurn  me, 
I  will  kneel,  Bethlen — 

BKTHLIfV. 

Not  for  me,  Glycine ! 
What  have  I  done  ?  or  whom  have  I  offended  ? 

OLYCINB. 

Rash  words,  't  is  said,  and  treasonous,  of  the  king. 

[BxTBLBM  mutters  to  himself  indignantly . 
GLTCiMi  {aside). 
So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  hall,  o'  the  god, 
The  shaft  just  flown  that  killed  the  serpent ! 
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BBTBLtN  {muttering  aside). 


King! 


GLTCI1«K. 

Ah,  often  hare  I  wished  you  were  a  king. 
You  would  protect  the  helplew  every  where, 
As  you  did  us.    And  I,  too,  should  not  then 
Grieve  for  you,  Bcthlen,  as  I  do;  tior  have 
The  tears  come  In  my  eyes ;  nor  dream  bad  dreams 
That  yon  were  killd  in  the  forest;  and  then  Laska 
Would  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  say 
(Yes,  the  base  man,  he  says)  that  I— 1  lofe  you. 

SITHLIR. 

Pretty  Glycine !  wert  thou  not  betrothed — 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
This  luckless  morning  I  have  been  so  haunted 
With  my  own  fancies,  starting  up  like  omens, 
That  I  feel  like  one,  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Both  asks  and  answers  wildly.— But  Bathory? 

GLYCINB. 

Hist !  't  is  my  lad/s  step !  She  must  not  see  you ! 

[BsTHLBN  retires. 

Enter  from  the  Cottage  Sibolta  and  Bathory. 

SAftOLTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy— 

You  here,  Glycine 7  [Exit  BATHoar. 

GLTCIHI. 

Pardon,  pardon.  Madam! 
If  you  but  saw  the  old  man's  son,  you  would  not, 
You  could  not  have  him  harm'd. 

SASOLTA. 

Be  calm.  Glycine! 

GLTCINt. 

No,  I  shall  break  my  heart.  [Sobhing. 

SAEOL-m  {taking  her  hand). 
Ha!  isilsor 
O  Mrange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy, 
That  of  like  fates,  though  all  unknown  to  each. 
Dost  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet ! 

GLTCIRK. 

Old  Bathory— 

SAaOLTA. 

Seeks  his  brare  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  tears. 
Yes,  in  good  truth,  Glycine,  tliis.same  Bethlen 
Seems  a  most  noble  and  deserving  youth. 

GLTCINI. 

Ify  lady  does  not  mock  me? 

SAEOLT*. 

Where  is  Laska? 
Has  he  not  told  thee? 

GLYCint. 

Nothing.    In  his  fear — 
Anger,  I  mean— stole  off— I  am  so  flutter'd — 
Left  me  abruptly — 

SAtOLTA. 

His  shame  excuses  him ! 
He  is  somewhat  hardly  task'd;  and  in  discharging 
His  own  tools,  cons  a  lesaon  for  himself. 
Bathory  and  the  youth  henceforward  live 
Safo  in  my  lord's  protection. 

.  GLTCIHI. 

The  saints  bless  you ! 
Shame  on  my  grsceless  heart!  How  dared  I  fear 
Lady  Sarolta  could  be  cruel  7 


SAIOLTA. 

Come, 
Be  yourself,  girl ! 

GLTCIMS. 

O,  't  is  so  full  liere .'      [At  her  heat  t. 
And  now  it  can  not  harm  him  if  I  tell  you, 
That  the  old  man's  son— 

SASOLTA. 

Is  not  that  old  man's  son ! 
A  destiny,  not  unlike  thine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  I  know  of  thee  is,  that  thou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan  :  left  when  rage  intestine 
Shook  and  engulfd  the  pillars  of  Iliyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  back  by  that  same  earth- 
quake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  nature. 
Perchance  may  piece  out  and  interpret  thine. 

Command  thyself !  Be  secret!  His  true  father 

Uear'st  tliou  7 

GLTcifvi  {eagerly). 
O  tell— 
BiTBLXN  {who  had  overheard  Che  last  few  tvonts,  no  ui 

mdies  ouQ. 

Yes,  tell  me,  Shape  from  heaven  ! 
Who  is  my  father  ? 

SAEOLTA  {gating  wiA  surprise). 

Thine?  7%/ father?  Rise! 

GLTCINI. 

Alas!  He  hath  alarm'd  you,  my  dear  lady! 

SAROLTA. 

His  coantenance,  not  his  act! 

GLTCINI. 

Rise,  Bethlen!  Rite! 

■ITHLIN . 

No ;  kneel  thou  too !  and  with  thy  orphan's  tongue 

Plead  for  me!  I  am  roofed  to  the  earth. 

And  have  no  power  to  rise!     Give  me  a  father! 

There  is  a  prayer  in  those  uplifted  e3fes 

That  seeks  high  Heaven!  But  I  will  overtake  it. 

And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  for  me 

In  thine  own  heart !  Speak !  speak !  Restore  to  me 

A  name  in  the  worid ! 

SAROLTA. 

By  that  blest  Hearen  I  gazed  at, 
I  know  not  who  thou  art.    And  if  I  knew, 
Dared  I— But  rise  I 

BBTBLIN. 

Blest  spirits  of  my  parents, 
Ye  hover  o'er  me  now!  Ye  shine  upon  me ! 
And  like  a  flower  that  coils  fonh  from  a  min, 
I  foei  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see! 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spot  on  the  mountain's  ridge. 
But  what  it  is  thou  know'st  not.     Even  such 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee — haply,  brave  youth, 
Is  all  Fate  makes  it  safe  for  thee  to  know ! 

RITBLIN. 

Safe!  safe?  0  let  me  then  inherit  danger, 
And  it  shall  be  my  birtli-righi! 

SABOLTA  {aside). 

That  look  again  ! — 
The  wood  which  first  incloses,  and  then  skirts 
The  highest  track  that  leads  across  the  mountains — 
Thou  know'st  it,  Bethlen  7 

BITHLIN. 

Lady,  't  was  my  wont 
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To  roam  there  in  my  childhood  oft  alooe, 
And  mutter  lo  myself  the  name  of  father. 
For  uill  Bathory  (why,  till  now  I  guc8s*d  not) 
Woald  nerer  hear  it  from  my  lips,  hut  sighing 
Gaxed  upward.    Yet  of  late  an  idle  terror 

ftLTGINB. 

Madam,  that  wood  is  haunted  hy  the  war-wolves, 
Vampires,  and  monstrous—— 

SiftOLTA  (ivitfi  a  smile). 

Ifooa-calviei,  credulous  girl ! 
Haply  some  o'ergrown  savage  of  the  forest 
Uaih  his  lair  there,  and  fear  hath  framed  the  rest. 

[Then  speaking  mgmin  to  BethUn. 
After  that  last  great  hatlle  (O  young  man ! 
Thon  wakest  anew  my  lifis's  sole  anguish),  that 
Which  fixed  Lord  Emerick  on  his  throne,  Bathory 
Led  by  a  cry,  far  inward  from  the  track. 
In  the  hoUow  of  an  old  oak,  at  in  a  nest, 
Did  fiad  thee,  Belhlen,  then  a  helpless  babe: 
The  robe,  that  wrapt  thee,  was  a  widow's  mantle. 

smLin. 
An  infant's  weakness  doth  relax  my  frame. 

0  say — I  fear  to  ask 

SAtOLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 

BKTBLEN. 

Strike!  O  strike  quickly!  See,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Striking  his  breasl. 

1  am  stone,  cold  stone. 

SAROLTA. 

Hid  in  a  brake  hard  by, 
Scarce  by  both  palms  supported  from  the  earth, 
A  wonnded  lady  lay,  whose  life  fast  waning 
Seem'd  to  survire  itself  in  her  fixt  eyes. 
That  strain'd  towards  the  babe.     At  length  one  ann 
Painfully  from  her  own  weight  disengaging, 
She  pointed  first  to  Beaven,  then  from  her  bosom 
Drew  forth  a  golden  caskeL     Thus  entreated 
Thy  foster-father  took  thee  in  his  arms, 
And,  kneeling,  spake :  If  aught  of  tins  world's  comfort 
Can  reach  thy  heart,  receive  a  poor  man's  troth, 
That  at  my  life's  risk  I  will  save  thy  child  I  ■« 

Her  countenance  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  preparing 
A  loud  Toice,  but  it  died  upon  her  lips 
In  a  faint  whisper,  *  Fly!  Save  him!  Hide— hide  all! ^ 

BKTHLRIf. 

And  did  he  Wve  her?  What!  had  I  a  mother? 
And  left  her  bleeding,  dying?  Bought  I  yile  life 
With  the  desertion  of  a  dying  mother? 
Oh  agony! 

OLYCINI. 

Abs!  thou  art  bewildei'd. 
And  dost  forget  thou  wert  a  helpless  infant ! 

BETHLSII. 

What  ebe  can  I  remember,  but  a  mother 
ilangfad  and  left  to  )>erish  ? 

SABOLTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
It  is  llie  ground-swell  of  a  teeming  instinct : 
Let  it  bat  lift  itself  to  air  and  sunshine, 
And  it  will  find  a  mirror  in  the  waters. 
It  now  makes  boil  above  it.     Check  him  not ! 

BBTHLKIf. 

O  that  1  were  diffased  among  the  waters 
That  pierce  into  the  secret  depths  of  earth, 
And  find  their  way  in  darkness !  Would  that  I 
CoaU  spread  myself  opon  the  homeless  winds  I 


I  And  I  would  seek  herl  for  she  is  not  dead  ! 
She  can.  not  die !  O  pardon,  gracious  lady; 
You  wore  about  to  say,  tliat  he  return'd— 

SABOi.yA. 

Deep  Love,  the  godlike  in  us,  still  believes' 
I  IS  ol^ts  as  immortal  as  itsdf ! 

BBTMLBN. 

And  found  her  stiU— 

SABOLTA. 

Alas!  he  did  return  : 
He  left  no  spot  unsearch'd  in  all  tlie  forest. 
But  she  (1  trust  me  by  some  friendly  band) 
Had  been  home  off. 

BITBLBH. 

O  whither? 

OLVCIM. 

Dearest  Bethlen! 
I  would  that  you  could  weep  like  me !  O  do  not 
Case  so  upon  the  air! 

SABOLTA  (conttnuin^  the  story). 
While  be  was  absent, 
A  friendly  troop,  *t  is  certain,  scour'd  the  wood. 
Hotly  pursued  indeed  by  Emerick. 

BBTBLBM. 

Emerick. 
Oh  Bell! 

GLTCinB  (to  iiieitce  him). 
Bethlen! 

BBTBLBR. 

Hist !  1  'II  curse  him  in  a  whisper  ^ 
This  gracious  lady  must  hear  blessings  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  her  head. 
Nor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift  way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek: 
Or  else  she  were  my  mother ! 

SABOLTA. 

Noble  youth ! 
From  me  fear  nothing!  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Offerings  of  expiation  for  misdeeds 
Long  pass'd  that  weigh  me  down,  though  innocent ! 
Thy  foster-father  hid  the  secret  from  thee. 
For  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expanded, 
Proud,  restless,  and  ill-sorting  with  thy  state  I 
Vain  was  his  care !  Thou  'st  made  tliyself  suspealed 
E'en  where  Suspicion  reigns,  and  asks  no  proof 
But  its  own  fears!  Great  Nature  hath  endow'd  thee 
With  her  best  gifts  I  From  me  thou  shalt  reeeive 
All  honourable  aidance!  But  haste  henoe! 
Travel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  ihy  years!  Be  thou  henceforth  my  soldier! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  achieved  or  saffer'd, 
Thou  solvest  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birth ! 
And  may  the  light  that  streams  from  thine  own  honour 
Guide  thee  10  that  thou  seekest ! 


ALTGINB. 


Must  he  leare  us  ? 


BETH  LBN. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing, 

But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyes?  Some  sighs 

Tliat  if  not  breathed  would  swell  my  heart  to  stifling? 

May  Heaven  and  thine  own  virtues,  high-born  lady. 

Be  as  a  shield  of  fire,  for,  far  aloof 

To  scare  nil  evil  from  thee!  Yet,  if  fate 

Hath  destined  thee  one  doubtful  hour  of  danger. 

From  the  uttermost  region  of  the  earth,  methinks, 
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Swift  as  a  spirit  ioToked,  I  should  bo  with  thee! 

And  then,  perchance,  I  might  have  power  to  unbosom 

These  thanks  that  struggle  here.    Eyes  fair  as  thioe 

Have  gazed  oo  me  with  tears  of  love  and  anguish, 

Which  these  eyes  saw  not,  or  beheld  unconscious ; 

And  tones  of  anxious  fondness,  passionate  prayers, 

Have  been  talk'd  to  me !  But  this  tongue  ne'er  soothed 

A  mother's  ear.-lisping  a  mothers  name! 

O  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved, 

And  no  love  could  return!  One  boon  then,  lady! 

Where'er  thou  bid'st,  I  go  thy  faithful  soldier. 

But  first  must  trace  the  spot,  where  she  lay  bleeding 

Who  gave  me  life.    No  more  shall  beast  of  rarine 

Affront  with  baser  spoil  that  sacred  forest! 

Or  if  avengers  more  than  human  haunt  there. 

Take  they  what  shape  they  list,  savage  or  heavenly, 

They  shall  make  answer  to  me,  Uiough  my  heart's 

blood 
Should  be  the  spell  to  bind  them.  Blood  calls  for  blood ! 

[Exit  Bbthlbn. 

SASOLTi. 

Ah !  it  was  this  I  feared.    To  ward  off  this 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  the  self  same  oak. 
Where  the  babe  lay,  the  mantle,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  on  hb  infant  arm. 

OLTCINI. 

Ob,  let  me  fly 
And  stop  him!  Mangled  limbs  do  there  lie  scatter'd 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bears  them  to  her  nest. 
And  voices  have  been  heard !  And  there  the  plant  grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wia&rd 
Power  to  put  on  the  fell  hyaena's  shape. 

SAIOLTA. 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  thee.  Glycine? 
I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  faith. 

OLYCIHK. 

O  chide  me  not,  dear  lady !  question  Laska, 
Or  the  old  man. 

SAROLTA. 

Forgive  me,  I  spake  harshly. 
It  is  indeed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl : 
And  what  hath  Laska  told  thee? 

OLTCini. 

Three  days  past 
A  courier  from  the  king  did  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilful  man,  thatarm'd  himself  on  purpose: 
And  never  hath  been  heard  of  from  that  time ! 

[Sound  of  horns  vnAout 

SAIOLTA. 

Hark !  dost  thoa  hear  it? 

OLTCINK.  ^ 

T  is  the  sound  of  horns ! 
Our  huntsmen  are  not  out! 

SAIOLTA. 

Lord  Casimir 
Would  not  come  thus !  [Horns  again. 

6LTCIHI. 

Still  louder! 

SASOLTA. 

Haste  we  hence ! 
For  I  believe  in  part  thy  ule  of  terror! 
But,  trust  me,  't  is  the  inner  man  transform'd : 
B^uts  in  the  shape  of  men  are  worse  than  war-wolves. 
[Sasolta  and  Gltcink  exeunt.  Trumpets  etc.  louder. 


Enter  EMiaicK,LoBD  Rudolpii,  Liska  and  Hunts- 
men and  Attendants. 


X  gallant  chace,  Sire. 


aVDOLPH. 
XMBSICK. 

Aye,  but  this  new  quarry 
That  we  last  started  seems  worth  all  the  rest . 

[Ttien  to  Laska. 
And  you-— excuse  me — what 's  your  name? 

laska. 

Whatever 
Your  Majesty  may  please. 

BMKBICK. 

Nay,  that 's  too  late,  man. 
Say,  what  thy  mother  and  thy  godfather 
Were  pleased  to  call  thee? 


Laska,  my  liege  Sovereign. 

BMXaiCK. 

Well,  my  liege  subject  Laska!     And  yon  are 
Lord  Gasimir's  steward  ? 

LASKA. 

And  your  majesty's  creature. 

KMIBICK. 

Two  gentle  dames  made  off  at  our  approach. 
Which  was  your  lady  7 

LASK4. 

My  liege  lord,  the  taller. 
The  other,  please  your  grace,  is  her  poor  handmaid, 
Long  since  betrothed  to  me.    But  the  maid 's  froward— 
Yet  would  your  grace  but  speak — 

BMBMICK. 

Hum,  master  steward ! 
I  am  honoured  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [To  Laska,  Uien  to  Rudolph. 

Lord  Rudolph,  you  '11  announce  our  coming. 
Greet  Har  Sarolta  from  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hostess.     Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  business  of  the  state 
1^^  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LORD  BUDOLPB  {aside). 
Lewd,  ingrate  tyrant!  Yes,  I  will  announce  thee. 

BMBBICK. 

Now  onward  all.  [Exeunt  attendants. 

BMXRIGK  (solus). 

A  fair  one,  by  my  faith ! 
If  her  face  rival  but  her  gait  and  stature, 
My  good  friend  Casimir  had  his  reasons  too. 
a  Her  tender  healthy  her  vow  of  strict  retirement. 
Made  early  in  the  convent — His  word  pledged — • 
All  fictions,  all!  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  move  not  to  the  prophet. 
The  prophet  must  to  the  mountain !  In  this  Laska 
There's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  dolt. 
Through  the  transparence  of  tlie  fool,  methought, 
I  saw  (as  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it) 
The  crocodile  s  eye,  that  peer'd  up  from  the  bottom. 
This  knave  may  do  us  service.     Hot  ambition 
Won  me  the  husband.     Now  let  vanity 
And  the  resentment  for  a  forced  seclusion 
Decoy  the  wife !  Let  him  be  deem'd  the  aggressor 
Whose  cunning  and  distrust  began  the  game! 

[ExU, 


ZAPOLYA. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  savage  wood.  At  one  side  a  cavern,  overhung  with 
ivy.  Zapolya  and  Raab  ^iuprili  discovered:  both, 
but  especially  the  la^r,  in  rude  and  savage  gar- 
ments. 

lAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Heard  you  then  an^hc  while  I  was  alumheringt 

ZAPOLYA. 

Nothin^^. 
Only  yonr  face  became  conTalied.    We  misetable ! 
b  hearen's  last  mercy  fled?  Is  sleep  grown  treacherous? 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

0  for  a  sleep,  for  sleep  itself  to  rest  in ! 

1  dreamt  I  had  met  with  food  beneath  a  tree, 
And  I  was  seeking  yon,  when  all  at  once 

Hy  feet  became  entangled  in  a  net: 

Still  more  entangled  as  in  rage  I  tore  it. 

At  length  1  freed  myself,  had  sight  of  you. 

Bat  aa  I  hasten'd  eagerly,  again 

I  found  my  frame  icncnmber^d  :  a  hoge  serpent 

Twined  round  my  chest,  but  tightest  round  my  throat. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Alas!  't  was  lack  of  food  :  for  hunger  chokes ! 

BAAB   KIUPBILI. 

And  now  I  saw  you  by  a  shriveird  child 
Strangely  pursued.    You  did  not  fly,  yet  neither 
Touch'd  you  the  ground  methought,  but  close  aboTe  it 
IKd  seem  to  shoot  yourself  along  the  air, 
And  as  you  pass'd  me,  mrn'd  your  face  and  shriek'd. 

ZAPOLYA. 

I  did  in  truth  send  forth  a  feeble  shriek, 
^'carce  knowing  why.  Perhaps  the  mock'd  sense  crayed 
To  Aear  the  scream,  which  you  but  seem'd  to  utter. 
For  yonr  whole  face  look'd  like  a  mask  of  torture! 
Yet  a  child's  image  doth  indeed  pursue  me 
Shriveird  with  toil  and  penury ! 

BAAB  UUPBIU. 

Nay!  what  ails  you  ? 

SAPOLYA. 

A  wonderona  faintness  there  comes  stealing  o'er  me. 
Is  it  Death's  lengthening  shadow,  who  comes  onward, 
Life's  setiiog  sun  behind  him  ? 

BAAB  UUPRILI. 

Cheerly*  The  dnsk 
Will  quickly  shroud  us.    Ere  the  moon  be  up, 
Trust  me  I  'U  bring  thee  food  I 

2AP0LYA. 

Hunger's  tooth  has 
Gnawn  itself  blunt.    O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
Cfer  my  own  sorrows  as  my  rightful  subjects. 
But  wherefore,  O  revered  Kinprili!  wherefore 
Did  my  importunate  prayers,  my  hopes  and  fancies, 
Force  thee  from  tliy  secure  though  sad  retreat? 
Would  that  my  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  mouth ! 
But  Heaven  is  just!  With  tears  I  conquer'd  thee, 
And  not  a  tear  is  left  me  to  repent  with! 
UAdst  thou  not  done  already — hadsc  thou  not 
Sttffier'd — oh,  more  than  e'er  man  foign'd  of  friendship? 

BAAB  KIDPSILI. 

Yet  be  thou  comforted!  What!  hadst  thou  faith 
When  1  cnm'd  back  incredulous?  'Twas  thy  light 
Tliai  kindled  mine.    And  shall  it  now  go  out. 
And  leave  thy  soul  in  darkness?  Yet  look  up. 


And  think  thou  see'st  thy  sainted  lord  commission'd 

And  on  his  way  to  aid  us!  Whence  those  late  dreams, 

Which  after  such  long  intenral  of  hopeless 

And  silent  resignation,  all  at  once 

Ni(;ht  after  nif^ht  commanded  thy  return 

Hither?  and  still  presented  in  clear  vision 

This  wood  as  in  a  scene T  this  vory  cavern? 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  especial  hand 

Work'd  in  those  signs.    The  hour  of  thy  deliverance 

Is  on  the  stroke  :-«--for  Misery  can  not  add 

Grief  to  thy  griefs,  or  Patience  to  thy  sufferance! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Can  not!  Oh,  what  if  thou  were  taken  from  me? 
Nay,  thou  saidst  well :  for  that  and  death  were  one. 
lifes  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed;  the  hard 
Necessity «f  this  inhuman  state 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  onr  vestments. 
Housed  in  this  wild  wood,  with  wild  usages, 
Danger  our  guest,  and  famine  at  our  portal — 
Wolf-like  to  prowl  in  the  shepherd's  fold  by  night ! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  affrighten 
The  traveller  from  his  road — 

[Glycirb  is  heard  singing  without 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Hark !  heard  you  not 
A  distant  chaunt ! 

SONG,  BY  Glycikk. 

A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted : 

And  poised  therein  a  bird  so  bold- 
Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troU'd 

Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist; 
His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold. 

Ail  else  of  amethyst ! 

And  thus  he  sang:  •  Adieu!  adieu! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms,  they  make  no  delay : 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far,  faraway! 
To-day!  to-day!* 

ZAPOLYA. 

Sure 't  is  some  blest  spirit ! 
For  since  thou  slowest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  as  a  wall,  that  wards  off  the  beleaguerer 
And  starves  the  poor  besieged.  [Song  again. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

It  is  a  maiden's  voice!  quick  to  the  cave  I 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  her  voice  faulters!  [Exit  Zapolya. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

She  must  not  enter 
The  cavern,  else  I  will  remain  unseen ! 

[Kidprili  retires  to  one  side  of  the  stage.    Glycinb 
enters  singing. 

GLYciNK  (JearfuUy.) 
A  savage  place!  saints  shield  me !  Bethlen !  Betlilen! 
Not  here? — There 's  no  one  here !  I  *ll  sing  again. 

[Sings  again. 
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If  I  do  Dot  bear  my  own  Toicc,  I  shall  fancy 

Voices  in  all  chance  sounds!  [SUarts. 

T  was  some  dry  branch 
Dropt  of  itself!  Oh,  he  went  forth  so  rashly. 
Took  no  food  with  him-*-only  his  arms  and  boar-spear  I 
What  if  I  leave  these  cakes,  this  cruse  of  wine, 
Here  by  this  eave,  and  seek  him  with  the  rest? 

BAA*  KiuPBiLi  (unseen). 
Leare  them  and  flee! 

GLYCiHt  {shrieks^  then  recovering). 
Where  are  you  7 
aAAB  KiuPHiLi  {sUU  unseen). 

Leave  them ! 

fiLTCINS. 

'TU  Glycine! 
Speak  to  me,  Bethien !  speak  in  your  own  voice ! 
All  silent !->]f  this  were  the  war-wolfs  den  1 
T  was  not  his  voice ! — 

[Gltcins  leaves  the  provisions  and  exit  fearfully^ 
KiUPBiLi  comes  forvtardf  seizes  them  and  car- 
ries them  into  the  cavern.  Glycinb  retums, 
having  recovered  herself. 

OkYCIffB. 

Shame !  Notliinf;  hurt  me ! 
If  some  fierce  beast  have  gored  him,  ^o  must  needs 
Speak  with  a  strange  voice.     Wounds  cause  thirst  and 
hoarseness ! 

Speak,  Betlilen  I  or  but  moan.  St— St No— Rethlen  ! 

If  I  turn  back  and  he  should  be  found  dead  here, 

[She  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cavern. 
I  should  go  mad!— Again !— 'T  was  my  own  heart ! 
Hush,  coward  heart !  better  beat  loud  with  fear. 
Than  break  with  shame  and  anguish  ! 

[^s  jke  approaches  fo  enter  the  cavern,  Kiopbili 
stops  her.    Gltcinb  shrieks. 

Saints  protect  me ! 

BAAB  BlUPBtU. 

Swear  then  by  all  thy  hopes,  by  all  thy  fean— 

OLTCIITB. 

Save  me ! 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Swear  secrecy  and  silence  1 

GLTCINB. 

1  swear ! 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Tell  what  thou  art,  and  what  tlion  seakestT 

OLYCINB. 

Only 
A  harmless  orphan  youth,  to  bring  him  food— 

BAAB  KIUPaiLI. 

Wherefore  in  this  wood? 

•  LTCINI. 

Alas  I  it  w«8  his  parpose — 

aAAB  KIUPBILI. 

With  what  intention  came  he?  Wouldst  thou  save  him, 
Hide  nothing ! 

OLYCINB. 

Save  him  !  O  forgive  his  rashness ! 
He  is  good,  and  did  not  know  that  thou  wcrt  human ! 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  (repeats  the  word). 
Hiunan? 

[Then  sternly. 
With  what  design  ? 

OLTCmK. 

To  kill  ihee,  or 
If  Uial  thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  compel  tliee 


By  prayers,  and  with  the  shedding  of  bis  blood, 
To  make  disclosure  of  his  parentage. 
But  most  of  all — 

ZAPOLYA  (rushing  out  from  the  cavern). 

Heaven's  blessing  on  thee!  Speak! 

GLYCINI. 

Whether  his  Mother  live,  or  perish'd  here ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Angel  of  Mercy,  I  was  perishing 

And  thou  didst  bring  me  food :  and  now  thou  bring'st 

The  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  consolation 

To  a  mother's  famiah'd  heart !  His  name,  sweet  maiden ! 

OLYCINB. 

E'en  till  this  morning  we  were  wont  to  name  him 
Bethien  Bathory ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Even  till  this  morning  1 
This  morning?  when  my  weak  faith  ^il'd  me  wholly ! 
Pardon,  O  thou  that  portion's!  out  our  sufferance, 
And  fiU'st  again  the  widow's  empty  cruse ! 
Say  on  I 

OLTCINK. 

The  false  ones  charged  the  valiant  youth 
With  treasonous  words  of  Emerick— 

SAPOLTA. 

Ba!  my  son! 

OLYCINB. 

And  of  Lord  Casimir — 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  (aside). 
O  agony!  my  too  I 

OLYCINB. 

But  my  dear  lady— 

ZAPOLYA  and  baab  kiupbili. 
Who? 

GLYCINB. 

Lady  Sarolta 
Frown'd  and  discharged  these  bad  men. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  (tuming  off  and  to  himself). 

Righteous  heaven 
Sent  me  a  daughter  enee,  and  I  repined 
That  it  was  not  a  son.    A  son  was  given  me. 
)Iy  daughter  died,  and  I  scarce  shed  a  tear : 
And  lo !  that  son  became  my  curse  and  infamy. 

ZAPOLYA  (emftrares  Glycinb). 
Sweet  innocent!  and  you  came  here  to  seek  him. 
And  bring  him  food.     Alas!  thou  fear'st? 

GLYCINK. 

Not  much ! 
My  own  dear  lady,  when  I  was  a  child 
Embraced  me  oft,  but  her  heart  never  beat  so. 
For  1  too  am  an  orphan,  motherless ! 

BAAi  KIUPBILI  (to  ZaPOLYa). 

O  yet  beware,  lest  hope's  brief  flasli  but  deapaa 
The  after  gloom,  and  make  the  darkness  stormy! 
In  that  last  conflict,  following  our  escape, 
The  usurper^s  cruelty  had  clogg'd  our  flight 
With  many  a  babe,  and  many  a  childing  mother. 
This  maid  herself  is  one  of  numberleas 
Planks  from  the  same  vast  wreck. 

[Then  to  Glyoinb  again. 
Well !  Casimir's  wife — 

GLYCINB. 

She  is  always  gracious,  and  so  praised  the  old  man 
That  his  lieart  o  erflowcd,  and  made  discovary 
That  in  this  wood— 


ZAPOLYA. 
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'  XAroLTA  (m  agitation). 
0  speak! 

GLTCIIIS. 

A  woanded  lady — 
[Zapolta  faints — Ihey  both  support  her. 

6LTCIRB. 

b  this  his  nuMhert 

■  AAB  KIUPtlLI. 

She  would  faito  believe  it, 
Weak  though  the  proofs  be.  Hope  draws  towards  itself 
The  flame  with  which  it  kindles. 

[Kom  heard  u^ttAout 
To  the  eaTem ! 
j  Quick!  quick  1 

CLTCIVB. 

Perchance  soitie  huntsmen  of  the  king's. 

■AAB  KIUPBIL1. 

Enaerick  ? 

GLYCINB. 

Be  came  this  morning — 
[They  retire  to  the  cavern^  bearing  Zapolta.  77ien 
enter  BiriLBH  armed  widi  a  boar-spear. 

BITBLBN. 

I  had  a  glimpse 
Of  some  fierce  shape;  and  but  that  Fancy  often 
Is  Nature's  intermeddler,  and  cries  halves 
With  the  mitward  sight,  I  should  believe  T  saw  it 
Bear  off  some  human  prey-     O  my  preserver ! 
Baihory !  Father!  Yes,  thou  deservest  that  name! 
Thou  didst  not  mock  me!  Theie  are  blessed  findings! 
The  secret  cypher  of  my  desliify 

[Looking  at  his  signet. 
Staods  here  inftcribed  :  it  is  the  seal  of  fate ! 
Ua ! — {Observing  the  cove).     Had  ever  mobster  fitting 
lair,  't  is  yonder ! 
I  Thou  yawning  Den,  I  well  remember  thee  I 
I  Siioe  eyes  deceived  me  not.    Heaven  leads  me  on  ! 
Now  for  a  blast,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance, » 
To  rouse  the  monster  conchant  o'er  his  ravine ! 

[Woui5  the  horn — then  a  pause. 
Another  blast!  and  with  another  swell 
To  yon,  ye  charmed  watchers  of  this  wood ! 
If  bafdy  I  have  come,  the  rightful  heir 
Of  vengeanoe :  if  in  me  sarvive  the  spirits 
Of  those,  whose  guiliiese  blood  flowed  streaming  here ! 

[Blows  again  louder. 
Siill  silent?  Is  the  monster  gorged  7  Heaven  shield  me! 
Thou,  faithful  spear!  be  both  ray  torch  and  guide. 
[As  BrniUN  is  about  to  enter,  Kiupbili  speaks  from 
the  cavern  uiueen. 

BAAB  KIUPaiI.1. 

Wltbdnw  thy  foot!  Retract  thine  idle  spear, 
And  wait  obedient ! 

BBTXI.SH  (in  amateikent), 

Ua !  What  art  thou?  speak ! 
t  BAAB  uoPBiu  {still  uiueea). 

I  Avengers! 

BBTBLBII. 

By  a  dying  mother's  pangs. 
E'en  such  am  I.    Receive  me  I 

BAAB  KtnpBiLi  {sUU  uuseen). 

Wait !  Beware! 
At  thy  first  step,  thou  treadest  upon  the  light 
Tbenoefbctb  Bust  darkling  flow,  and  sink  in  darkness! 

BirmuR. 
Ba!  see  my  boar-spear  trembles  tike  a  reed !— > 
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Oh,  fool !  mine  eyes  are  duped  by  my  own  shuddering. — 

Those  piled  thoughts,  built  up  in  solitude. 

Year  following  year,  that  press'd  upon  my  heart 

As  on  the  altar  of  some  unknown  God, 

Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  From  heaven  descending, 

Blazed  up  witliin  me  at  a  father^s  name — 

Do  ibey  desert  me  now! — at  my  last  trial? 

Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hidden  light ! 

I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 

1  dare  invoke  you!  Tell  what  sacrifice 

Will  make  you  gracious. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  {stiU  unseen). 

Patience  I  Truth !  Obedience! 
Be  thy  whole  soul  transparent!  so  the  Light 
Thou  seekest  may  enshrine  itself  within  thee ! 
Thy  name  ? 

BBTHLBII. 

Ask  rather  ihe  poor  roaming  savage. 
Whose  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest. 
To  him,  perchance  rude  spoil  or  ghastly  trophy, 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none — but  like  a  dog  have  answer'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  caii'd  me. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  {sttU  unseen). 
Tliy  birth-place  ? 

BBTHLBir. 

Deluding  spirits.  Do  ye  mock  me? 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  its  birth-pkce? 
Yet  hear!  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Where  the  bats  cling,  have  I  survey'd  my  cradle! 
The  mother-falcon  hath  her  nest  above  it, 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters! 1  invoke  yon. 

Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones!  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  delved 
For  hidden  gold  hath  found  a  talisman, 
O  tell !  what  rights,  what  offices  of  duty 
This  signet  doth  command  ?  What  rebel  spirits 
Owe  homage  to  its  I^rd? 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  (stiU  unseen). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier, 
Than  thou  maycst  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hour! 

BKTBLBIf. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorous  prayer, 

1  importune  ye!  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadows! 
This  sable  mantle — tell,  dread  voice!  did  this 
Enwrap  one  fatherless? 

ZAPOLTA  (utueeit). 

One  foiherless ! 
BBTBLBN  {starting). 
A  sweeter  voice ! — A  voice  of  love  and  pity ! 
Was  it  the  soften'd  echo  of  mine  own? 
Sad  echo !  but  the  hope  it  kili'd  was  sickly, 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  moum'd  as  dead  ! 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul : 
Quick  let  me  ask!— while  yet  this  stifling  fear, 
This  stop  of  the  heart,  leavi»  utterance  I — Are—arc 

these 
The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  life  ? 
Have  I  a  mother  ? 
[Zapolya  rushes  out  to  efubrace  him.  Bkthlbn  starts. 
Ha! 
zapolta  {embracing  him). 
Biy  son!  my  son! 
A  wretched— Oh  no,  no!  a  blest— >a  happy  mother! 
[Th^  embrace.  KidpriLi  and  Gltciiib  come  forward, 
and  the  curtain  drops. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A  stately  Room  in  LobdCasimii's  Castle. 

Enter  Embbick  and  LiisKA. 

KM  K  KICK. 

(o  perceive  thon  hast  a  tender  conscience, 
ska,  in  all  things  that  concern  thine  own 
tercst  or  safety. 

LASKA. 

In  this  sovereign  presence 
ran  fear  nothing,  but  your  dread  displeasure. 

SMBBICK. 

.'rchaoce,  thou  think'st  it  strange,  that  /  of  all  men 
lould  covet  thus  the  love  of  fair  Soralta, 
ishonouring  Casimir? 

LASKA. 

Far  be  it  from  me! 
our  Majesty's  love  and  choice  bring  honour  with  them. 

EMERICK. 

erchance,  thou  hast  heard,  that  Casimir  is  my  friend, 
ought  for  me,  yea,  for  my  sake,  set  ar  nought 
parent's  blessing,-  braved  a  father's  curse? 
LASKA  (aside). 
Vould  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Majesty  meant! 
)h  yes.  Sire!  't  is  our  common  talk,  how  Lord 
liuprili,  my  Lord's  father — 

EMKBICK. 

T  is  your  talk, 
8  it,  good  statesman  Laska! 

LASKA. 

No,  not  mine, 
*fot  mine,  an  please  your  Majesty !  There  are 
mme  insolent  malcontents  indeed  that  talk  thus — 
*Iay  worse,  mere  treason.     As  Bathory's  son, 
The  fool  that  ran  into  the  monsters  jaws. 

XMRBICK. 

•Veil,  't  is  a  loyal  monster  if  he  rids  us 

)f  traitors!   But  art  sure  the  youth 's  devoured  ? 

LASKA. 

iot  a  limb  left,  an  please  your  Majesty! 
Lnd  that  unhappy  girl-— 

SMKRICK. 

Thou  fbllowed'st  her 
nto  the  wood?  [Lasm.x  bows  assent. 

Henceforth  then  I'll  believe 
That  jealousy  can  make  a  hare  a  lion. 

LASKA. 

>carce  had  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  her  veil 
A^hen,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leaves 
)f  the  wood  shake — 

XMKKICK. 

Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LASKA. 

rhe  war-wolf  leapt ;  at  the  first  plunge  he  seized  her; 
forward  I  rusli'd ! 

KMIRICK. 

Most  marvellous! 

LASKA. 

Ilurl'd  my  javelin ; 
AThich  from  his  dragon-scales  recoiling — 

KMERICK. 

Enough ! 
And  take,  friend,  this  advice.  When  next  ihoa  tonguest 
i«, 


Hold  constant  to  thy  exploit  with  this  monster. 
And  leave  untouched  your  common  talk  aforesaid. 
What  your  Lord  did,  or  should  have  done. 

LASKA. 

My  talk? 
The  saints  forbid !  I  always  said,  for  my  part, 
«  ffas  not  the  king  Lord  Casimir's  dearest  friend? 
Was  not  that  friend  a  king  J  tVlmte'er  he  did 
'Twas  all  from  pure  love  to  his  Majesty. » 

SMKBICK. 

And  this  then  was  thy  talk?  While  knave  and  coward. 
Both  strong  within  thee,  wrestle  for  the  uppermost, 
In  slips  the  fool  and  takes  the  place  of  both. 
Babbler !  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  men. 
He  loved  himself,  loved  honours,  wealth,  dominion. 
All  thcftc  were  set  upon  a  father's  head : 
Good  truth !  a  most  unlucky  accident ! 
For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  tlie  prize ;  not  graze 
The  head  that  bore  it :  so  with  steady  eye 
Off  flew  the  parricidal  arrow. — Even 
As  Casimir  loved  Emerick,  Emerick 
<  Loves  Casimir,  intends  /urn  no  dishonour. 
He  wink'd  not  then,  for  love  of  me  forsooth ! 
For  love  of  me  now  let  him  wink !    Or  if 
The  dame  prove  half  as  wise  as  she  is  fair, 
He  may  still  pass  his  liand,  and  find  all  smooth. 

[  Passing  kis  hand  across  his  brow, 

LASKA. 

Your  Majesty's  reasoning  has  convinced  me. 
XMKiiCK  (with  a  slight  starts  as  one  who  had  been 
talking  aloud  to  himself:  then  with  scorn). 

Thee! 
'T  is  well !  and  more  than  meant  For  by  my  ^tb 
I  had  half  forgotten  thee.— Thou  hast  the  key  7 

[Las&a  bows. 
And  in  your  lady*s  chamber  there's  full  ^cel 

LASKA. 

Between  the  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  you. 

KMKBICK. 

Here !  Tliis  purse  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  fortune. 
If  thou  provest  faithful.     But  if  thou  betrayest  me. 
Hark  you ! — the  wolf  that  shall  drag  thee  to  his  den 
Shall  be  no  fiction. 

[Exit  Emkbick.    Laska  manet  with  a  key  in  or« 
hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other. 

LASKA. 

Well  then!  Here  I  stand. 
Like  Hercules,  on  either  side  a  goddess. 
Call  this  [Looking  at  the  pune. 

Preferment;  this  (Holding  up  the  key).  Fidelity ! 
And  firat  my  golden  goddess:  what  bids  she? 
Only :—  «  This  way  your  Majesty  I  hush.     The  fiouse- 

hold 
Jre  all  safe  lodged.* — Then,  put  Fidelity 
Within  her  proper  wards,  just  turn  her  round — 
So — the  door  opens — and  for  all  the  rest, 
'T  is  the  king's  deed,  not  Laska's.     Do  but  this 
And— «/'m  Hie  mere  earnest  of  your  future  fortunes  * 
But  what  says  the  other? — Whisper  on !  1  hear  you  ! 

[PuUing  the  key  to  his  ear. 
All  very  true  ! — hut,  good  Fidelity ! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  you  promise, 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeon-door. 
And  save  me  from  the  hangman  7  Aye !  you  're  silent! 
What  not  a  word  in  answer?  A  clear  nonsuit ! 
Now  for  one  look  to  see  that  all  are  lodged 
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At  the  due  distance— then— y<mder  lies  the  road 
For  Laska  and  hit  royal  friend  king  Emerick! 
[Exit  Lmsa.  Tk€n  tnUr  Bathoit  and  Bbthliw. 

BITHLBlf. 

He  looked  as  if  he  imre  some  God  ditgnised 
In  an  old  warriors  Tenerable  shape, 
To  guard  and  guide  my  mother.    Is  there  not 
Chapel  or  oratory  in  this  mansion  I 

OLD  BA-moiT. 
Even  so. 

BCTBLBN. 

From  that  place  then  am  I  to  take 
A  helm  and  breast-plate,  both  inlaid  with  gold, 
And  the  good  sword  that  once  was  Kaab  KiuprilTs. 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

Those  Tery  arms  this  day  Sarolta  showed  me — 
With  wistfiod  look.    I'm  lost  in  wild  conjectures! 

BBTBLBN. 

0  tempt  me  not,  e'en  with  a  wandering  guess, 
To  brok  the  first  command  a  mother's  will 
Imposed,  a  mother's  Toiee  made  known  to  me! 

«  Ask  not,  my  5or,»  said  she,  «  our  names  or  thine. 
The  shadow  of  the  eclipse  is  passing  off 
ThefuU  orb  of  thy  destiny!  Already 
The  victor  Crescent  glitters  forth,  and  Aed$ 
O'er  the  yet  lingering  hate  a  phantom  Ught, 
Thou  eaiut  not  hasten  it !  Leave  then  to  Heaven 
The  work  of  Heaven:  and  with  a  silent  spirit 
Sympathise  wiUi  the  powers  that  work  tit  nleiice/» 
Thus  spake  she,  and  she  look'd  as  she  were  then 
Fresh  firom  some  heavenly  vision ! 

[Re-enter  Laska,  nol  perceiving  fiheas. 

LASKA. 

All  asleep! 
[Tfcc»  o^sen^tfi^  Bbthlbk,  stands  in  idiot-affright 

1  most  speak  to  it  first — Put— put  the  question ! 

I  *U  confess  all !  [Stammering  wiih  fear. 

OLD   BATBOBT. 

Laska!  what  ails  thee,  man? 
LASKA  {pointing  to  Brblbv). 
There! 

OLD   BATBOBT. 

I  see  nothing!  where? 


He  does  not  see  it! 
Bethlen,  torment  me  not! 

BITBLBK. 

Soft !  Bouse  him  gently! 
He  hach  oatwateh'd  his  hour,  and  half  asleep. 
With  eyes  half  open,  mingles  sight  with  dreams. 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

Ho!  Laska!  Don't  you  know  us! 'tis  Batbory 
And  Bethlen ! 

LASBA  (recovmnjf  himself). 
Good  now!  Ha!  ha!  An  excellent  trick. 
Afraid !  Ray  no  offence!  But  I  most  laugh. 
But  are  yon  sure  now,  that 't  is  you,  yourself. 

BBTBLBN  {holding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him). 
Woold'st  be  convinced? 


No  nearer,  pray !  consider! 
If  it  Aould  prove  his  ghost,  the  touch  would  freew  me 
To  a  lomb-sione.  No  nearer! 

BBTBLBH. 

Tlie  fool  is  drunk! 


LABIA  {still  more  recovering). 
Well  now!  1  love  a  brave  man  to  my  heark 
I  myself  braved  the  monster,  and  would  fisin 
Have  saved  the  false  one  from  the  fate  she  templed. 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

Toit,  Laska? 

BRBLBR  (toBATBOBT). 

Hark!  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so! 
Glycine? 

LABIA. 

She!  I  traced  her  by  the  voice. 
Ton  '11  scarce  believe  me,  when  I  Bay  I  heard 
The  dose  of  a  song :  the  poor  wretch  had  been  singing : 
As  if  she  wish'd  to  compliment  the  war-woU 
At  once  with  music  and  a  meal ! 

BBTBLBN  {to  BaTBOBT). 

Mark  that! 

LASKA. 

At  the  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running, 

Wringing  her  hands  with,  Bethlen !  O  poor  Bethlen! 

I  almost  fear,  the  sudden  noise  I  made, 

Rushing  impetuous  through  the  brake,  alarm'd  her. 

She  stopt,  then  mad  with  fear,  tum'd  round  and  ran 

Into  the  monster's  gripe.  One  piteous  scream 

I  heard.  There  was  no  second — I — 

,     BBTBLBN. 

Stop  there! 
We  *11  spare  your  modesty !  Who  dares  not  honour 
Laska's  brave  tongue,  and  high  heroic  fency? 

LASKA. 

You  too,  Sir  Knight,  have  come  back  safe  and  sound ! 
You  played  the  hero  at  a  cautious  distance! 
Or  was  it  that  you  sent  the  poor  girl  forward 
To  stay  the  monster's  stomach?  Dainties  quickly 
Pall  on  the  taste  and  cloy  the  appetite ! 

OLD   BATBOBT. 

I^aska,  beware!  Forget  not  what  thou  art ! 
Shouldst  thou  but  dream  thou  'rt  valiant,  cross  thyself ! 
And  ache  all  over  at  the  dangerous  fancy ! 


What  then !  you  swell  upon  my  lady's  favour. 

High  Lords  and  perilous  of  one  day's  growth ! 

But  other  judges  now  ait  on  the  bench ! 

And  haply,  Laska  hath  foimd  audience  there. 

Where  to  defend  the  treason  of  a  son 

Might  end  in  lifting  up  both  Son  and  Father 

Still  higher;  to  a  height  from  which  indeed 

You  both  taay  drop,  but,  spite  of  fate  and  fortune. 

Will  be  secured  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

'T  is  possible  loo,  young  man !  that  royal  Emerick, 

At  Laska's  right^l  suit,  may  make  inquiry 

By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  so  strangely  missing— 

BBTBLBN. 

Soft !  my  good  Laska !  might  it  not  suffice. 
If  to  yourself,  being  Lord  Casimir's  steward, 
I  sbonld  make  record  of  Glycine's  fete? 


T  is  well!  it  shall  content  me!  though  your  fear 
Has  all  the  credit  of  these  lowered  tones. 

[Then  very  pompously, 
fint  we  demand  the  manner  of  her  death? 

BBTBLBN. 

Nay !  that  *s  superfluous!  Have  you  not  just  told  us. 
That  you  yourself,  led  by  impetuous  valour, 
Wilness'd  the  whole?  My  tale's  of  later  date. 
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After  the  fate,  from  which  your  valour  ttrove 
Id  vain  to  rescue  the  rash  maid,  I  saw  her! 

LASKA. 

Glycine? 

BBTBLIlf. 

Nay !  Dare  I  accuse  wise  Laska, 
Whose  words  find  access  to  a  monarch's  ear, 
Of  a  base,  braggart  lie)  It  most  have  been 
Iter  spirit  that  appeared  to  me.  But  haply 
I  come  loo  late?  It  has  itself  deliver'd 
Its  own  commission  to  you? 

OLD   B4TH01T. 

T  is  most  likely! 
And  the  ghost  doubtless  ranish'd,  wheu  we  enter'd 
And  found  brave  Laska  stariog  wide — at  nothing '. 

LASKA. 

T  is  well !  You  'vc  ready  wiis!  I  shall  report  them, 
With  all  due  honour,  to  his  Majesty ! 
Treasure  tlicm  up,  I  pray!  A  certain  person, 
Whom  the  king  flatters  with  his  confidence, 
Tells  you,  his  royal  friend  asks  startling  questions! 
'T  is  but  a  hint!  And  now  what  says  the  ghost? 

BBTHLEIf. 

Listen !  for  thus  it  spake :  m  Say  Otou  to  Laska^ 
Glycine^  knowing  all  thy  Vwugkts  engrossed 
In  thy  new  of^e  of  king's  fool  and  knave. 
Foreseeing  thou 'It  forget  with  tJiine  ownJiand 
To  make  due  penaneefor  the  wrongs  thou'stcau$9dher. 
For  thy  soul's  safety^  doth  consent  to  take  it 
From  BeAlen's  cudgel»—thuB.  [Beats  lam  off. 

Off!  scoundrel!  off! 
[Lasba  runs  away, 

OLD  BATOOBT. 

The  sudden  swelling  of  this  shallow  dastard 

Tells  of  a  recent  storm :  the  first  disruption 

Of  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  and  threatens  o'er  ns. 

BBTOLBit. 

E'en  this  reproves  my- loitering.  Say  where  lies 
The  oratory  ? 

OLD  BATBOBT.  * 

Ascend  yon  flight  of  stairs! 
Blidway  the  corridor  a  silver  lamp 
Hangs  o*er  the  entrance  of  Sarolla's  chamber, 
And  facing  it,  the  low  arch'd  oratory! 
Me  thou 'It  find  watching  at  the  outward  gate  : 
For  a  petard  might  burst  the  bars,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sarolta  honrty 
Expects  Lord  Gaslmir,  spile  of  Emeriek's  message! 

Bn-HLKR. 

There  I  will  meet  you!  And  till  then  good  night! 
Dear  good  old  man,  good  night! 

OLD   BATBOBT. 

O  yet  one  moment! 
What  I  repell'd,  when  it  did  seem  my  own, 
I  cling  to,  now  *t  is  parting— call  me  father! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.     O  my  son, 
Ere  yet  our  tongues  have  h»rnt  another  name, 
Bethlen !— say—  Father  to  me ! 

BBTBLBlf. 

Now,  and  for  ever 
My  father!  other  ure  than  thou,  on  earth 
I  never  had,  a  dearer  could  not  have ! 
From  the  base  earth  yon  raised  me  to  your  arms, 
And  I  would  leap  from  off  a  throne,  and  kneeling, 
Ask  Ueavcn's  blessing  from  thy  lips.  My  father! 


BATBOBT. 

Go!  Go! 

{Bbtblbit  breaks  off  and  exit  Batbobt  loolrs  af- 
fectionately aftier  him. 
May  every  star  now  shining  over  us, 
Be  as  an  angel's  eye,  to  watch  and  guard  him ! 

[Exit  Batsobt. 

ScEiiB  changes  to  a  splendid  Bed-cliamber^  hung 
with  tapestry.  Sabolta  in  an  elegant  Night 
DresSy  and  an  Attendant. 

attbiidant. 
We  all  did  love  her,  madam! 

SABOLTA. 

She  deserved  it! 
Luckless  Glycine!  rash,  unhappy  girl! 
'T  was  tlie  first  time  she  e'er  deceived  me. 

attkndant. 
She  was  in  love,  and  had  she  not  died  tlius, 
With  grief  for  Bethlen's  loss,  and  fear  of  Laska, 
She  would  have  pined  herself  to  death  at  home. 

SABOLTA. 

Has  the  youth's  father  eome  back  from  his  search? 

ATTBHDAIfT. 

He  never  will,  I  faar  me,  O  dear  lady ! 

Tliat  Laska  did  so  triumph  o'er  the  old  man— 

It  was  quite  cruel— «  Tou  'U  be  »ttre,«  said  he, 

«  To  meet  with  pabt  at  least  of  your  son  Bethlen, 

Or  the  war-wolf  must  have  a  quick  digestion! 

Go  !  Search  the  wood  by  all  means .'  Go  !  I  pray  you  /» 

SABOLTA. 

Inhuman  wretch ! 

ATTBMDART. 

And  old  Ratliory  answer'd 
With  a  sad  smile,  « It  is  a  witch's  prayer^ 
And  may  Heaven  read  it  backwards.*  Though  she  was 

rash, 
'T  was  a  small  fault  for  such  a  punishment ! 

SABOLTA. 

Nay!  't  was  my  grief,  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Small  fault  indeed !  but  leave  me,  my  good  girl ! 
I  feel  a  weight  that  only  prayer  can  lighten. 

[Exit  AtUndant. 
O  they  were  innocent,  and  yet  have  perished 
In  their  May  of  lifa;  and  Vice  grows  old  in  triumph. 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  for  the  bad  man  holds 

Life's  closing  gate? 

Still  passing  thence  petitionary  Hours 
To  woo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance? 
Or  wonkl  this  chillness  tell  me,  that  there  n 
Guilt  too  enormous  to  be  d|ily  pnnish'd. 
Save  by  increase  of  guilt?  The  Powers  of  Evil 
Are  jealous  claimants.  Guilt  too  hath  its  ordeal, 
And  Hell  its  own  probation !— Merciful  Heaven, 
Rather  than  lliis,  pour  down  upon  tliy  suppliant 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  comfortless  want! 
O  send  us  forth  to  wander  on,  unshclter'd ! 
Blake  our  food  hitter  with  despised  tears! 
Let  viperous  scorn  hiss  at  us  as  we  pass! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gate, 
And  beg  forgiveness  and  a  morsel  of  bread! 
With  all  the  heaviest  worldly  visitations. 
Let  the  dire  father's  curse  tiiat  hovers  o'er  us 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfilment,  and  the  spirit 
Of  wrong'd  Kiuprili  be  appeased.    But  only. 
Only,  O  merciful  in  vengeance !  let  not 
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That  plague  tuni  inward  on  my  Gasimir's  soul! 
Scare  thence  the  fiend  Ambition^  and  restore  him 
To  his  own  heart!  O  sare  him!  Save  my  Ihisband ! 
[During  the  latUr  part  of  thb  speech  Emerick 
comesforward  from  his  hiding-place.  SaboltI 
seeing  him^  without  recognizing  him. 
In  sneh  a  shape  a  father's  corse  should  come. 

BMBBICK  {advancing). 
Fear  not! 

SABOLTA. 

Who  art  rhou?  Robber!  Traitor? 

BMBBICK. 

Friend ! 
Who  in  good  hour  hath  startled  these  dark  fancies. 
Rapacious  traitors,  that  would  fain  depose 
Joy,  lore,  and  beauty,  from  their  natural  thrones: 
Those  lipa,  those  angel  eyes,  that  regal  forehead. 

SABOLTA. 

Strengthen  me,  HeaTcn!  I  must  not  seem  afraid! 

[Aside. 
The  king  lo  night  then  deigns  to  play  the  masker. 
What  seeks  your  Hajesty? 

BMBBICK. 

Sarolta's  Iotc; 
And  Eoierick's  power  lies  prastraia  at  her  feel. 

SABOLTA. 

HeaTen  guard  the  sovereign's  power  from  such  de- 
basement! 
Far  rather.  Sire,  let  it  descend  in  Tengeance 
On  the  base  ingrate,  on  the  faithless  slave 
Who  dared  nnbar  the  doors  of  these  retirements! 
For  whom?  Has  Gasimir  desenred  this  insult? 
O  my  mtigiTing  heart!  If — if — from  Heaven 
Tet  not  from  you,  Lord  Emerick! 

BMBBICK. 

Chiefly  from  me. 
Has  he  not  like  an  ingrate  robb'd  my  court 
Of  Beauty's  star,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness! 
First  then  on  him  I  will  administer  justice — 
If  not  in  mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.        [Seuei  her. 

SABOLTA. 

Help!  Treason!  Help! 

BMBBICK. 

Gall  louder!  Scream  again : 
Ucre'a  none  can  hear  yon  I 

SABOLTA. 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  Heavm ! 

BMBBICK. 

Nay,  why  this  rage  ?  Who  best  deserves  yon  ?  Gasimir, 
Einerick's  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
That  mews  you  up  with  bolts  and  bars?  or  Emerick 
Who  proffers  yon  a  throne?  Nay,  mine  you  shall  be. 
Hence  vrith  this  fond  resistance  I  Yield;  then  live 
This  month  a  widow,  and  the  next  a  queen  I 

SABOLTA. 

Tot,  yet  for  one  brief  moment  [Struggling. 

Unhand  me,  I  conjure  you. 

[She  throws  him  off,  and  nishes  towards  a  toiUL 
EMKBicKyb/Zoufs,  and  as  she  takes  a  dagger,  he 
grasps  it  in  her  hand* 
BMBBICK. 

Ha!  ha!  a  dagger; 
ly  ornament  for  a  lady's  casket! 


*T  is  hddy  devotion  is  akin  to  love. 


I  Put  yours  is  tragic !  Love  in  war  1  It  charms  me, 
And  makes  your  beauty  worth  a  king's  embraces! 
{During  this  Speech  Bbtblbn  enters  anned). 

BBTHLBN. 

Ruffian  forbear !  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  sword ! 

BMBBfOK. 

Pub!  whoisthU! 

SABOLTA. 

O  sleepless  eye  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit!  Whence  camesUliouT 
May  1  still  call  thee  BcUilen? 

BBTHLBN. 

Ever,  lady,  - 


Your  faithful  soldier! 


BMBBICK. 

Insolent  slave  I  Depart! 
Know'st  thou  not  me? 

BBTILBR. 

I  know  tliou  art  a  villain 
And  coward  1  Thai,  thy  devilish  purpose  marks  ihea  I 
What  else,  this  lady  must  instruct  my  sword ! 

SABOLTA.  * 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  not,  thou  blest  one! 
This  is  the  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirito 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  list! 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's! 

BBTBLBN. 

Usnrp'd  it! 

BMBBICK. 

Tlie  king  will  play  the  devil  with  thae  indeed^ 
But  that  I  mean  to  hear  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
I  wouki  debase  this  sword,  and  by  thee  proMrate, 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feet;  then  drag  her  forth 
Stain'd  with  adulterous  blood,  and    [Then  to  Sabolta. 

—Mark  you,  traitress! 
Stmmpeted  first,  then  tnm'd  adrift  to  beggary! 
Thou  prayad'st  for 't  too. 

SABOLTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  wicked, 
That  in  thy  blasphemies  I  scarce  hear  thy  threats ! 

BBTBLBN. 

Lady,  be  calm!  fear  not  this  king  of  the  buskhi ! 
A  king?  Ohkughter!  AkingBajazet! 
That  from  some  vagrant  actor's  tyring-room. 
Hath  stolen  at  ones  his  speech  and  crown ! 

BMBBICK. 

Ah!  treason! 
Thou  hast  been  lesson'd  and  trick'd  up  for  this! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  of  this  royal  signet. 
So  plain  thy  face  hath  ta'en  the  maak  of  rebel ! 

[Embbick  points  his  hand  haughtily  towardsBm- 
LBN,  wJio  catching  a  sight  of  the  signet,  seises 
his  hand  and  eageriy  observes  the  signet,  then 
flings  the  hand  back  with  indignant  joy. 
BBTHLBN. 

It  mutt  be  so !  'T  is  e'en  the  counterpart  I 

But  with  a  foul  usurping  cipher  on  it! 

The  light  hath  flash'd  from  Heaven,  and  I  must  follow  it! 

O  curst  usurper!  O  thou  brolher-murdcrcr! 

That  madest  a  star-bright  queen  a  fugitive  widow! 

Who  fillest  the  land  with  curses,  being  thyself 

All  curses  in  one  tyrant!  see  and  tremble! 

This  is  Kiuprilis  sword  that  now  hangs  o'er  tbeel 

Kiuprih-s  blasting  cune,  that  from  itt  ymi 
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Shoou  lightnliHji  at  thee.  Hark!  in  Andreae'  name, 
Heir  of  hit  vengeance,  hell-honnd '.  I  defy  thee. 

[Thexfyhi,  and  just  as  Emibick  is  disarmed,  in 
rush  GASiifit,  Old  BATiotv,  and  attendants. 
CASlMia  runs  in  between  the  eombaiants,  and 
parts  them;  in  the  struggleJimLMM'*  sword  is 
thrown  down. 

cAsmia. 
The  king  ditarm'd  too  by  a  ttranQcr !  Speak! 
What  may  this  mean? 

miaicK. 
Deceived,  diahonoai'd  lord! 
Ask  thou  yon  feir  adultraas!  She  will  tell  thee 
A  tale,  which  wouldst  thou  he  hoth  dupe  and  traitor. 
Thou  wilt  beliere  against  thy  friend  and  aoTereign ! 
Thon  art  preeent  now,  and  a  friend's  duty  ceases: 
To  thine  own  justice  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  haifihj  vengeance,  I  perforce  must  rob  thee. 
For  that  the  sovereign  claims.    To  thy  allegiance 
I  now  commit  this  traitor  and  aaiaisin. 

[Then  C0  the  AtUndasUs. 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon !  and  to-morrow. 
Ere  the  sun  rises,~hark!  your  heads  or  his! 

BITBLBlf. 

Can  Hell  work  miracles  to  mock  Heaven's  justieel 

■MBBICl. 

Who  speaks  to  him  dies  i  The  traitor  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air. 
Even  with  a  word! 

CASiifii  (to  Batiobt). 

Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon ! 
[£xftBRiu«,  hurriedoffhy  Batiobt  and  Attendants, 

ntcaicK. 
-  We  hunt  to-morrow  in  your  upland  foRst : 
Thon  (to  CASiif  la)  wilt  attend  us :  and  wilt  then  explain 
This  sudden  and  most  fortunate  arrival. 

[Bxit  Ek laicK  i  Manent  GisiKia  and  Saiolta. 
sabolta. 
My  lord !  my  husband !  look  whose  sword  lies  yonder ! 
[Pointing  to  Ao  sword  which  Bbtiur  had  been 
disarmed  offythe  Attendastts. 
It  U  Kiuprilfs ;  Gasimir,  *t  is  thy  fother's! 
And  wielded  by  a  stripling's  arm,  it  bailed, 
Tea,  fell  like  Heaven's  own  lightnings  on  that  Tarquin. 

CAHMIB. 

Hash !  hush !  [In  an  under  voice. 

I  had  detected  ere  I  left  the  city 

The  tyrant's  curst  intent    Lewd,  damn'dingrate! 

For  him  did  I  bring  down  a  fother's  curse! 

Swift  swifk  must  be  our  means !  To-morrow's  sun 

Sets  on  his  fate  or  mine !  O  blest  Sarolta! 

[Bmbraeing  her. 
No  otlier  prayer,  late  penitent,  dare  I  offer. 
But  that  thy  spotless  virtues  may  prevail 
(fex  Gasimir's  crimes  and  dread  Kiuprili's  curse ! 

[Exeunt  consulting. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Glade  in  a  Wood. 

Enter  GuiMia  looking  anxiously  around. 

CAsma. 
This  needs  mvst  be  the  spotl  O,  here  he  comesl 


Enter  Lobd  Rcdolpb. 

Well  met  Lord  Rudolph! 

Tour  whisper  was  not  lost  upon  my  ear. 
And  I  dare  trust— 

LOBD  BCDOLPB. 

Enough !  the  time  is  precious ! 
Ton  left  Temesvrar  late  on  yester-eve? 
And  sojonm'd  there  some  hours  T 

CASIIflB. 

I  did  so! 

bOBD  BUDOI.PI. 

Heard  you 
Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing  I 

GASIMIB. 

Yes;  and  met 
The  assembled  huntsmen! 

LOBD  BUDOLPB. 

Was  there  no  word  given  7 

CA8IK1B. 

The  word  for  me  was  this;— 7%e  royal  Leopard 
Chases  Ay  mitk^hite  dedicated  Hind. 

LOBD  BUDOLPB. 

Tour  answer? 

CAMMIB. 

As  the  word  proves  islse  or  true 
Will  Gasinur  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  huntsmen! 

LOBD  BUDOLPB. 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge  I 

CASUflB. 

It  did,  and  dierefore 
Have  I  sent  back  both  pledge  and  invitation. 
The  spotless  Hind  hath  fled  to  them  for  shelter. 
And  bears  with  her  my  seal  of  fellowship  I 

[They  toJke  hands,  etc. 

LOBD  BUDOLPB. 

But  Emerick!  how  when  you  reported  to  him 
Sarolta's  disappearance,  and  the  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards! 

GASIMIB. 

O  he  received  it 
As  evidence  of  their  mutual  guilt :  in  fine. 
With  couning  warmth  condoled  with,  and  dismiss'd  me. 

LOBD  BUDOLPB. 

I  entered  as  the  door  was  closing  on  you : 

His  eye  was  fix'd,  yet  seem'd  to  follow  you : 

With  such  a  look  of  hate,  and  scorn  and  trinm]^, 

As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already. 

And  were  then  chusing  where  to  stab  you  first. 

But  hush !  draw  back ! 

GASIMIB. 

This  nook  is  at  the  farthest 
From  any  beaten  track. 

LOBD  BUDOLPB. 

There!  mark  them! 
[PdnU  to  where  Laska  and  Pbstaluts  crass 
the  Stage. 

CAS!  MI  a. 

Laska! 

LOBD  BUDOLPB. 

One  of  the  two  I  recognised  this  morning ; 

His  name  is  Pestaluu :  a  trusty  ruffian. 

Whose  face  is  prologue  still  to  some  dark  murder. 

Beware  no  stratagem,  no  trick  of  message, 

Dispart  you  from  your  servants. 

GASIMIB  (aside). 

I  deserve  it. 
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The  eomnule  of  that  raffian  is  my  senrant : 
The  one  I  tnuled  most  and  most  prefen'd. 
Bat  we  must  part.    What  makes  the  kiof  so  late? 
It  was  his  wont  to  be  an  eariy  stirrer. 

LOtD  aUDOLPB. 

And  his  main  policy 
To  enthral  the  sluggard  nature  in  ourselves 
Is,  in  |>ood  tmlh,  the  better  half  of  the  secret 
To  enthral  the  world :  for  die  will  governs  all. 
See  the  sky  lowers  I  the  cross-winds  waywardly 
Chase  the  fantastic  maises  of  the  clouds 
With  a  wild  mockery  of  the  coming  hunt! 

CASiMxm. 
Mark  yonder  mass!  I  make  it  wear  the  shape 
Of  a  hage  ram  that  butts  with  head  depm^d. 

Man  lUDOLPH  {swiilimg). 
Bdikc,  some  stray  shesp  of  the  oosy  flock. 
Which,  if  bards  lie  not,  the  Sea-shepherds  tend, 
Glancns  or  Proteus.    But  my  fancy  shapes  it 
A  monster  conchant  on  a  rocky  shelf. 

CASiifia. 
Mark  too  the  edges  of  the  lurid  mass— 
BestleM,  as  if  some  idly-veiing  Sprite, 
On  swift  wing  coasting  by,  with  tetchy  hand 
Piock'd  at  the  ringleU  of  the  vaporous  Fleece. 
These  are  sure  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand, 
And  elemental  war  1 

[A  single  Trumpet  heard  of  a  JUstamee. 

lOlD  lUDOLPV. 

That  single  blast 
Amionnces  that  die  tyrants  pawing  courser 
Neighs  at  the  gate.  [A  volley  of  TrumpeU. 

Hark!  now  the  king  comes  forth ! 
For  ever  *midst  this  crash  of  horns  and  clarions 
He  mounts  his  steed,  which  proudly  rean  an-end 
White  he  looks  round  at  ease,  and  scans  the  crowd. 
Tain  of  his  stalely  form  and  horsemanship ! 
I  BBOSt  away !  my  absence  may  be  noticed. 

cAsmia. 
Oft  as  thou  canst,  esmy  to  lead  the  hunt 
Hard  by  the  forest-skirts;  and  ere  high  noon 
Expect  our  sworn  confederates  from  Temeswar. 
I  trust,  eic  yet  this  clouded  sun  slopes  westward. 
That  Emerick's  death,  or  Gasimir's,  will  appease 
The  manes  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili! 

[£x»f  Rudolph  and  muinet  Guima. 

The  traitor,  Laska! 

And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 

CooM  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  wam'd  me. 

Whence  leam'd  she  this  ? — O  she  was  innocent ! 

And  to  be  innocent  is  natnrcTs  wisdom ! 

The  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 

FearVl  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 

And  the  yonng  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches, 

The  nerer  yet  seen  adder's  him  first  heard. 

O  sorer  dian  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 

Is  that  6ne  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 

By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodneis, 

Reveals  the  approach  of  evil.    Gasimir ! 

O  fool!  O  parridde!  through  yon  wood  didst  thon, 

^ih  fire  and  sword,  pnmie  a  patriot  father, 

A  widow  and  an  orphan.    Darest  thou  then 

(Cursfr4aden  wretch),  put  forth  these  hands  to  raise 

The  ark,  all  sacred,  of  thy  country's  cause ! 

toek  down  in  pity  on  thy  son,  Kiuprili; 

And  let  dus  deep  abkoncnce  of  his  crime, 


Unstain'd  with  selfish  foars,  be  his  atonement  \ 

0  strengthen  him  to  nobler  compensation 
In  the  deliverance  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[Exit  Gashri. 

Scene  changes  to  Hie  numOi  of  a  Cavern,  as  in  Act  il. 
Zapolta  and  Gltcinb  discovered, 

lAPOLTA. 

Our  friend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave 
Do  not  then  leave  roe  long  alone,  Glycine! 
Having  enjoy'd  thy  commune,  loneliness. 
That  but  oppresiTd  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

OLTCINB. 

1  shall  know  Bethlen  at  the  furthest  distance, 
And  the  same  moment  I  descry  him,  lady, 

I  will  return  to  you.  [Exit  GLTeiHB. 

Enter  Old  Bathoiy,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

OLD  BATBOST. 

Who  bean?  A  friend! 
A  messenger  from  him  who  bears  the  rignet! 

[Zapolta,  who  had  been  gazing  a^ectionately  after 
Gltcihb,  starts  at  Bathobt's  voice. 
He  hath  the  watch-word ! — Art  thou  not  Bathory ! 

OLD  batbobt. 

0  nobte  lady !  greetings  horn  your  son  I 

[Batbobt  kneels. 

XAPOLTA. 

Bisel  rise!  Or  shall  I  rather  kneel  beside  thee. 
And  call  dovm  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  Heaven 
Upon  thy  honour'd  head  7  When  thou  last  saw'st  me 

1  would  full  fain  have  knelt  to  thee,  and  could  not, 
Thon  dear  old  man !  How  oft  since  then  in  dreams 
Have  I  done  worship  to  thee,  as  an  angel 
Bearing  my  h^leas  babe  upon  thy  wings  I 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

O  he  was  bom  to  honour !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  hath  he  wrought  since  yester-eve. 
Now  from  Temeswar  (for  to  him  was  trusted 
A  life,  save  thine,  die  dearest)  he  hastes  hither— 

SAPOLTA. 

Lady  Sarolta  mean'st  thouT 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

She  is  safe. 
The  royal  brute  hath  overieapt  his  prey. 
And  when  he  turn'd  a  sworded  Virtue  faced  him. 
My  own  brave  boy— O  pardon,  noble  lady ! 
Your  son 

SAPOLTA. 

Hark!  Is  it  he) 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

I  hear  a  voice 
Too  hoarse  for  Bethten's !  T  wu  his  scheme  and  hope. 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  forest, 
To  have  led  you  hence.— Retire. 

SAPOLTA. 

O  life  of  terrors ! 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

In  the  cave's  moudi  we  have  such  'vantage  ground 
That  even  this  old  arm— 

[Exeunt  Zapolta  and  Batbobt  into  the  Cave. 

Enter  Laska  and  Pbstalotz. 

LASXA. 

Not  a  step  further  t 
pbstalutz. 
Dastard!  was  thb  your  promise  to  the  king? 
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UtKA. 

I  bavt  fulfill'd  hi*  orden;  have  waU'd  with  you 
As  with  a  friend :  have  pointed  out  l/ord  Catiour: 
And  now  I  leare  you  to  take  care  of  him. 
For  Uie  king's  purposes  are  doubtless  friendly. 

ftnALxm  (affecting  to  start). 
fie  on  your  guard,  man ! 

LASKA  (in  affright). 

Ha!  what  now 7 

FBSTALUTI, 

Behind  you 
*T  was  one  of  Satan's  imps,  that  grinn'd  and  threaten'd 

yon 
For  your  most  impudent  hopa  to  cheat  his  master  1 

LASKl. 

Pshaw!  What,  you  think  't  is  fear  that  makes  me  leaTS 
you? 

raSTALVTS. 

Is 't  not  enough  to  play  the  knave  to  othen, 
But  thou  must  lie  to  thine  own  heart? 
LASKA  (pompously). 
Friend !  Laska  will  be  found  at  his  own  post, 
Watching  elsewhere  for  the  king's  interest. 
There 's  a  rank  plot  that  Laska  must  hunt  down, 
'Twixt  Bethlen  and  Glycine! 

PUTALUn  (wWi  a  sneer). 

What!  the  girl 
Whom  Laska  saw  the  war-wolf  tear  in  pieces? 

LASKA  (throwing  down  a  bow  and  arrows). 
Well!  there  's  my  arms!  Hark!  should  your  javelin  fail 

you, 
These  points  are  tipt  with  venom. 

[Starts  and  sees  GLTcma  without. 
By  Heaven!  Glycine! 
Now,  as  you  love  the  king,  help  me  to  seixe  her! 

[They  run  out  after  Gltciri,  and  she  shrieks  wiA- 
oui :  then  enter  BATBOiT/rom  the  Cavern, 
OLD  BATBOIT. 

Rest,  lady,  rest!  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  young  man's  strength  returning !  Which  way  went 

they? 
The  shriek  came  thence. 

[Gash  of  swords,  and  Bitklbr's  voice  Iteard  from 
behind  the  Scenes;  Gltcimb  enters  alarmed;  then, 
as  seeing  Laska's  bow  and  arrows, 

•LTCIRB. 

Ha!  weapons  here?  Then,  BeChlen,  thy  Glycine 

Will  die  with  thee  or  save  thee! 

[She  seizes  them  and  rushes  out.  hknour  foUowing 
her.  Uueiy  and  irregular  Mlusic,  and  Peasants 
with  husUing^speans  cross  the  stage,  singing  cho- 
fully, 

CBOBAL  SORG. 

Up,  up!  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay! 

To  the  meadows  trip  away. 

T  is  you  must  tend  the  flocks  this  mom, 

And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  com. 

Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  bnce  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  house 
To  the  cricket  and  (lie  mouse : 


Find  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat, 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet. 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  suy : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to  day. 

Se-enter,  as  the  Huntsmen  pass  off,  Batioit,  BmLBR 

and  Gltcirb. 

OLTCIRB  (leaning  on  Bbtbur). 
And  now  once  more  a  woman—— 

BBTBLBR. 

Was  it  then 
That  timid  eye,  was  it  diose  maiden  hands 
That  sped  the  shaft,  which  saved  me  and  avenged  me? 

OLD  BATIOBT  (lo  Bbtblbh  exkUingly). 
T  was  a  vision  blaxcm'd  on  a  cloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  into  a  passionate  scheme 
Of  life  and  deadi !  I  saw  the  traitor,  Laska, 
Stoop  and  snatch  up  the  javelin  of  his  comrade ; 
The  point  was  at  your  back,  when  her  shaft  reach'd  him 
The  coward  tura'd,  and  at  the  selfsame  instant 
The  braver  villain  fell  beneath  your  sword. 

Enter  Zapolta. 

ZAPOLTA. 

Bethlen !  my  child !  and  safe  too ! 

BBTBLBH. 

Mother !  Queen ! 
Royal  Zapolya !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  son,  if  being  a  king,  he  yet 
Hath  made  his  own  arm,  minister  of  his  justice. 
So  do  the  Gods  who  launch  the  thunderbolt! 

BAPOLTA. 

O  Raab Kinprili!  Friend!  Protector!  Guide ! 

In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  waters, 

A  flash  from  Heaven  hath  touch'd  the  hidden  inoente— 

BBTBLBR  {hastily). 
And  that  majestic  form  that  stood  beside  thee 
Was  Raab  Kinprili  I 

ZAPOLTA. 

It  was  Raab  Kinprili; 
As  sure  as  thou  art  Andreas,  and  the  king. 

OU>  BATBOBT. 

Hail  AndreasI  hail  my  king!  [TriumphanUy. 

ABOBBAS. 

Stop,  thou  revered  om ! 
Lest  we  offend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouU  ere  victory.    Deem  it  then  thy  duty 
To  pay  this  hontage,  when 't  is  nune  to  claim  it. 

OLTOIHB. 

Accept  thine  hand-nwid's  service !  [Kmeding. 

ZAPOLTA. 

Raise  her, son! 

0  raise  her  to  thine  arms!  she  saved  ihy  life, 

And  through  her  love  for  thee,  she  saved  thy  mothei's ! 
Hereafter  tliou  shalt  know,  tliat  this  dear  maid 
Ilath  other  and  hereditary  claims 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  witli  Heaven-guarded  instinct 
But  carried  on  the  work  her  sire  began! 

AHDBSAS. 

Dear  maid !  more  dear  thou  canst  not  be !  the  rest 
Shall  make  my  love  religion.    Haste  we  hence : 
For  as  I  reach'd  the  skirts  of  this  high  forest, 

1  heard  die  uoise  and  uproar  of  the  chace. 
Doubling  its  echoes  firom  the  mountain  foot. 


ZAPOLYA. 
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Hark !  sore  the  hunt  approacbct. 

[Horn  without,  and  aflervmrds  distant  thunder, 

ZkTOUk. 

OKiuprili! 

OLD  BATHOIT. 

The  demon-bun  ters  of  the  middle  air 
Are  in  full  cry,  and  scare  with  arrowy  fire 
The  ffuiHy !  Hark !  now  here,  now  there,  a  horn 
Sw^ls  ungly  with  irr^ular  blast !  the  tempest 
Has  scattered  tliem  ! 

[Horns  heard  as  from  different  places  at  a  distance. 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  Beavens !  where  stays  Riuprili? 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

The  wood  will  be  surrounded !  leave  me  here. 

ANDREAS. 

My  mother!  let  me  see  tJiee  once  in  safety, 
I  too  will  hasten  back,  with  lightning's  speed, 
To  seek  the  hero  ! 

OLD  ainoBT. 
Haste!  my  life  upon  it 
I  '11  guide  him  safe. 

AMDBSAS  {thunder  again). 

Ha !  what  a  crash  was  there ! 
BeaTA  seems  to  claim  a  mightier  criminal 

[Pointing  without  to  the  body  o/'Pestalutx. 
Tlian  yon  vile  subaltern. 

zapolYa. 

Your  behest,  High  powers, 
Low  I  obey !  to  the  appointed  spirit, 
That  hatb  so  long  kept  watch  round  this  drear  cavern, 
In  fervent  faith,  KJuprili,  I  entrust  theel 

[Exeunt  Zapolta,  Arduas,  and  Gltgink.    Andesas 
having  in  haste  dropt  his  sword,   Manet  BAtioiY. 
old  bathoey. 
Yon  Ueeding  corse,  {pointing  to  Pestalutz's  body)  may 

work  us  mischief  sUIi : 
Once  seen,  't  will  rouse  alarm  and  crowd  the  hunt 
From  all  parts  towards  this  spot.     Stript  of  its  armouri 
I  '11  drze  it  hither. 

[Exit  Batioet.  AfUra  while  several  Hunters  cross 
the  stage  as  scattered.     Some  time  after ,  enter 
KiUPBiLi  in  his  disguise, fainting  withfatigue, 
and  4s  pursued, 
EAAE  Z.1UPEILI  (throwing  off  his  disguise). 
Since  Heaven  alone  can  save  me.  Heaven  alone 
Shall  be  my  trusL 

[Then  speaking  as  to  Zapoly4  m  the  Cavern, 
Haste!  hsste!  Zapolya,  flee  I 
[He  enters  the  CSavem,  and  then  returns  in  aiarm. 
Gone!  Seised  perhaps?  Oh  no,  let  me  not  perish 
Despairing  of  Heaven's  justice !  Faint,  disarm'd. 
Each  sinew  powerless^  senseless  rock  sustain  mA  I 
Thorn  art  parcel  of  my  tutive  land. 

[Then  observing  the  sword, 
A  sword! 
Ba!  and  mjr  sword !  Zapolya  hath  escaped. 
The  marderers  are  baffled,  and  there  lives 
An  Aodms  to  avenge  Kiuprili's  fall! — 
There  was  a  time,  when  this  dear  sword  did  flash 
As  dreadful  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  arms : 
1  can  scarce  raise  it  now — yet  come,  fell  tyrant! 
And  hrii^  with  thee  ray  shame  and  bitter  anguish. 
To  end  his  work  and  thine !  Kiuprili  now 
Can  lake  the  death-blow  as  a  soldier  should. 


Re-enter  Bathoey,  with  the  dead  body  of  Pestalutz. 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

Poor  tool  and  victim  of  anothei's  guilt! 
Thou  foUow'st  heavily:  a  reluctant  weight! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honour 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili's  cave 
A  wretch  like  thee  should  find  a  burial-plsce. 

[Then  observing  Kiupeili. 
"T  n  he! — in  Andreas'  and  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  reverend  form?  Thou  needst  not  speak, 
For  thou  can'st  be  no  other  than  Kiuprili! 

UDPEILI. 

And  are  they  safe  t  [Noise  without. 

OLD  BATBOEY. 

Conceal  yourself,  my  lord ! 
I  will  mislead  them ! 

EIUPBILI. 

Is  Zapolya  safe? 

OLD  BATBOEY. 

I  doubt  it  not;  but  haste,  haste,  I  conjure  you  I 

[//s  he  retires,  in  rushes  Casimie. 
CASIMIE  {entering). 

Monster ! 
Thou  shalt  not  now  escape  me ! 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

Stop,  lord  Casimir ! 
It  is  no  monster. 

CASIMIE. 

Art  thou  too  a  traitor? 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderers  lurk? 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  in  this  disguise, 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  followers? 
TIiou  must  have  seen  him.     Say  where  is  th'  assassin  ? 

OLD  BATHOET  (pointing  to  the  body  o^Pestalotz). 
There  lies  the  assassin!  slain  by  that  same  sword 
That  was  descending  on  his  curst  employer, 
Wlien  entering  thou  beheld'st  Sarolta  rescued ! 

C4SIMIE. 

Strange  providence !  what  then  was  he  who  fled  me  ? 
[  Bathoey  points  to  the  Cavern,  wJience  Kiupeili 
advances. 
Thy  looks  speak  fearful  things!    Whither,  old  man  ! 
Would  thy  hand  point  mc? 

old  batroet. 

Casimir,  to  thy  father. 
CASIMIE  (discovering  Kiupeili). 
The  curse !  the  curse !  Open  and  swallow  me. 
Unsteady  earth!  Fall,  dixry  rocks !  and  hide  me ! 

old  bathoey  {to  Kiupeili). 
Speak,  speak  my  lord ! 

KitPAiLi  {holds out  the  suH>rd  to  ttknottt). 
Bid  him  fulfil  his  work ! 

CASIMIE. 

Thou  art  Heaven's  immediate  minister,  dread  spirit! 
O  for  sweet  mercy,  take  some  other  form, 
And  save  me  from  perdition  and  despair! 

old  bathoey. 
He  lives! 

CASIMIE. 

Lives !  A  father's  curse  can  never  die ! 
KIUPEILI  (in  a  tone  of  pity). 
0 Casimir!  Casimir! 

old  bathoey. 

Look !  he  doth  forgive  yon ! 
Hark !  't  is  the  tyrant's  voice. 

[Embeigk's  voice  wiVtout 
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CA8IMIM. 

I  kneel,  I  kneel! 
Retract  thy  cune!  O,  by  my  mother  t  ashes, 
Have  pity  on  thy  self-abhorring  child! 
If  not  for  me,  yet  for  my  innocent  wife, 
Tet  for  my  country's  sake,  give  my  arm  strength^ 
Permitting  me  again  to  call  thee  father! 

UOPIILI. 

Son,  I  forgive  thee !  Take  thy  father's  sword ; 
When  thou  shalt  lift  it  in  thy  coantry^s  cause, 
In  that  same  instant  doth  thy  father  bless  thee! 

[  KnjpaiLi  and  GAsmia  embrace  ;  they  all  retire  to 
the  Cavern  supporting  Kiupitu.  Casim la  as  by 
accident  drops  his  robe,  and  Bathoat  throws 
it  over  the  hodyof^nvtktxnz, 
IKIBIGK  {entering). 
Fools!  Cowards!  follow — or  by  Hell  Y\\  make  yon 
Find  reason  to  fsar  Emerick,  more  than  all 
The  mummer-Bends  that  ever  masqueraded 
As  gods  or  wood-nymphs! — 

\Then  sees  the  body  ofPntALVrz,  covered  by  Gasi- 
ifia's  cloak.] 

Ha! 'tis  done  then! 
Our  necessary  villain  hath  proved  faithful. 
And  there  lies  Gasimir,  and  our  last  fears! 

Well!— Aye,  well! 

And  is  it  not  well?  For  though  grafted  on  us. 
And  fiii'd  too  with  our  sap,  the  deadly  power 
Of  the  parent  poison-tree,  lurk'd  in  its  fibres  : 
There  was  too  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili  in  him: 
The  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  bis  face. 
E'en  when  his  words  did  flatter  me  with  duty. 

[M  EmiiCK  moves  towards  the  body,  enter  from 
the  Cavern  CASmia  and  Bathosy. 
OLD  BATBOBT  {pointing  to  where  the  noise  is,  and  aside 

to  GAsmta).  ^ 
This  way  they  come! 

CAsmiB  {aside  to  Batboby). 

Hold  them  in  check  awhile. 
The  path  is  narrow !  Rudolph  will  assist  thee. 
bmbbick  {(aside,  not  perceiving  GASiifia  and  Bathobt, 

and  looking  at  the  dead  body). 
And  ere  I  ring  the  alarum  of  my  sorrow, 
I  '11  scan  that  face  once  more,  and  murmur — Hera 
Lies  Gasimir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

[Uncovers  the  face,  and  starts. 
HeUl'tisPestaluu! 

CASiKiB  {cmning  forward). 

Yes,  thou  ingrete  Emerick! 
T  is  Pestalntz  I  *t  is  thy  trusty  murderer ! 
To  quell  thee  mora,  see  Raab  Kinprili's  sword ! 

BMBBICK. 

Gmrses  on  it,  and  thee !  Think'st  thou  that  petty  omen 
Dara  whisper  fear  to  Emerick's  destiny  7 
Ho !  Treason !  Treason ! 

CASIIflB. 

Then  have  at  thee,  tyrant! 
[TheyfghL  EMKWGKfalls, 
BMBBICK. 

Betray'd  and  baffled. 

By  mine  own  tool !— -^h!  [Dies. 

CASIMIB  {triumphantly). 

Hear,  hear,  my  father! 
Thou  shouldst  have  witness'd  thine  own  deed.  0  Father ! 
Wake  from  that  envious  swoon !  The  tyrant's  fislkn  I 
Thy  sword  hath  conquer'd !  As  I  lifted  it 


Thy  blessing  did  indeed  descend  upon  me; 
Dislodging  the  dread  curse.    It  flew  forth  from  me 
And  lighted  on  the  tyrant! 

Enter  Rudolph,  BathobT*  and  Attendants. 

BUDOLpH  and  bathobt  [entering). 

Friends!  friends  to  Gasimir! 

CASIMIB. 

Rejoice,  lUyrians!  the  usurper's  fallen. 

BUDOLPH. 

So  perish  tyrants  I  so  end  usurpation ! 

CASIMIB. 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  slowly  on ! 

One  moment 

Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bears  no  witness, 
I  follow  you,  and  we  will  greet  our  countrymen 
With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gifts  of  heaven — 
A  tyrant  fiftllen,  a  patriot  chief  restored ! 

[Exeunt  Gasimib  mfo  the  Cavern,    The  rest  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  (Suunber  in  Casimib's 
Qistle.     CoRPBDBBATBS  discovered. 

PISST  COMPBDBBATB. 

It  cannot  but  succeed,  friends.    From  this  palace 
E'en  to  the  wood,  our  messengers  are  posted 
With  such  short  interspace,  that  fist  as  sound 
Can  travel  to  us,  we  shall  learn  the  event ! 

Enter  another  Gomfbdbbatb. 

What  tiding!  from  Temeswar  7 

sbooho  gonpbdbbatb. 

With  one  voice 
Th'  assembled  chieftains  have  deposed  the  tyrant; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy, 
And  the  proteflion  of  the  law  wiUidrawn. 

nasT  cortbdbbatb. 
Just  doom  for  him,  who  governs  without  law ! 
Is  it  known  on  whom  the  sovereignty  will  fall  7 

skgond  compbdkbatb. 
Nothing  is  yet  decided :  but  report 
Points  to  Lord  Gasimir.    The  grateful  memory 
Of  his  renown'd  father 

Enter  Sabolta. 

Hail  toSarolla! 

SABOLTA. 

Confederate  friends !    I  bring  to  you  a  joy 

Worthy  our  noble  cause !  Kiuprili  lives. 

And  from  his  obscure  exile,  hath  retum'd 

To  bless  our  country.    More  and  greater  tidings 

Might  I  disclose ;  but  that  a  woman's  voice 

Would  mar  the  wondarous  tale.    Wait  we  for  him. 

The  partner  of  the  glory— Raab  Kiuprili ; 

For  he  alone  is  worthy  to  announce  it 

[Shouts  of  «  Kiuprili,  Kiuprili !»  and  «The  Tyrant's 
fallen !»  wiOiout.  Then  enter  Ktupaiu,  Gasimib, 
Rudolph,  Bathobt,  and  AUendants,  afier  tite 
clamour  has  subsided, 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Spare  yet  your  joy,  my  friends !  A  higher  waits  yon : 
Behold  yodr  Queen! 

Enter  from  opposite  side,  Zapolta  am2  Awdbbas  royally 
attired,  with  Glycinb. 

conpbdbbatbs. 
Gomes  she  from  heaven  to  bless  us  7 


OTSM  GOMRDIIATBS. 


Ii»!  it  is! 


XAFOLTA. 

Heaven's  work  of  grace  U  fnllt 
Kinprili,  thou  art  safe  1 

lAAB  KinptiLi. 

Royal  Zapolya! 
To  the  heaTenly  powers,  pay  we  our  duty  first; 
Who  not  alone  presenred  thee,  but  for  thee 
And  for  our  eimntry,  the  one  precious  branch 
Of  Andreas*  royal  house.    O  countrymen. 
Behold  your  Ring !  And  thank  our  country's  genius, 
That  the  same  mnns  which  have  preserved  our  sove- 
reign. 
Have  likewise  reared  him  worthier  of  the  throne 
By  virtue  than  by  birth.    The  undoubted  proofs 
Pledged  by  his  royal  mother,  and  this  old  man 
(Whose  name  henceforth  be  dear  to  all  lUyrians), 
We  haste  to  lay  before  the  assembled  council. 

ALL. 

BaU  Andreas!  Hail,  lUyria's  rightful  king! 

ANDBgAS. 

Supported  thus,  O  friends!  't  were  cowardice 

Unworthy  of  a  royal  birth,  to  shrink 

From  the  appointed  charge.    Yet,  while  we  wut 

The  awful  sanction  of  convened  lliyria, 

In  this  brief  while,  O  let  me  feel  myself 

The  child,  the  friend,  the  debtor! — Heroic  mother! — 

But  what  can  breath  add  to  that  sacred  name! 

Kiuprili  1  gift  <^  Providence^  to  teach  us 

That  loyalty  is  but  the  public  form 

Of  the  snblimest  frtendslitp,  let  my  youth 

dimb  round  thee,  as  the  vine  arouod  its  elm : 

Thoa  my  support  and  /  thy  faithful  fruitage. 

My  heart  is  full,  and  iheie  poor  words  express  not 

They  are  but  an  art  to  check  its  overswelliag. 

Balhory!  shrink  not  from  my  5iial  arms! 

Now,  and  from  henceforth  thou  shall  not  forbid  me 

To  call  thee  father!  And  dare  1  foxiget 


The  powerful  intercession  of  thy  virtue, 

Lady  Sarollal  Still  acknowledge  me 

Thy  faithful  soldier!— But  what  invocation 

Shall  /ny  full  soul  address  to  thee,  Glycine? 

Thou  sword,  that  Icap'st  forth  from  a  bed  of  roses! 

Thou  falcon-hearted  dove? 

ZArOLTA. 

Hear  that  from  me,  son ! 
For  ere  she  liTed,  her  father  saved  thy  life, 
Thine,  and  thy  fugitive  mothei's! 

CASIMJa. 

ChefRagozsi! 
0  shame  upon  my  head !  I  would  have  given  hor 
To  a  base  slaved 

ZAPOLTA. 

Heaven  overruled  thy  purpose. 
And  sent  an  angel  (Potnti'n^  to  Sabolta)  to  thy  home 

to  guard  her ! 
Thon  pvecions  bark !  freighted  with  all  our  treasures ! 

[7^  Andbbas. 
The  sports  of  tempests,  and  yet  ne'er  tlie  victim, 
How  many  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

{pointing  to  GLTcinK.)         Take  her,  son ! 
A  qneen  that  brings  with  her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  can  give  I 

SABOLTA. 

A  banquet  waits! — 
On  this  suspicions  day,  for  some  few  hours 
I  claim  to  be  your  hostess.    Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all! 
E*en  women  at  the  distaff  hence  may  see. 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free ; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  faction  foam. 
None  love  their  country,  but  who  love  their  home; 
For  freedom  can  with  those  alone  abide. 
Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honest  pride. 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  own  fire-side: 
While  mad  ambition  ever  doth  caress 
Its  own  sure  fete,  in  its  own  restlessness ! 


A  DRAMA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


PREFACE. 


It  was  my  inlmtion  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wallen- 
slein  to  this  translation;  but  I  found  that  it  must  either 
have  occupied  a  space  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
aaiare  of  the  publication,  or  have  been  merely  a  meagre 
catalogue  of  eventt  narrated  not  more  fully  than  they 
already  are  in  the  Play  itself.  The  recent  translation, 
likewise,  of  Schillers  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
^;«yiPY;^iL>M  the  motives  thereto.  In  the  translation  I 
cndcavonred  lo  render  my  Author  UUrally  wherever  I 


was  not  prevented  by  absolute  differences  of  idiom ;  but 
1  am  conscious,  that  in  two  or  three  short  passages  I 
have  been  guilty  of  dilating  the  original;  and,  from 
anxiety  to  give  the  full  meaning,  have  weakened  the 
force.  In  the  metre  I  have  availed  myself  of  no  other 
liberties  than  those  which  Schiller  bad  permitted  to 
himself,  except  the  occasional  breaking-up  of  tlie  line 
by  the  substitution  of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic;  of  which 
liberty  so  frequent  in  our  tragedies,  I  find  no  inslanoe 
in  thele  dramas. 

S.  T.  GOLBBIDGB. 
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THE  PIGCOLOMINI,  ETC^ 

ACT  I 

SCENB  r. 

An  old  Gothic  Chamber  in  the  Council  Hottse  at  Pilsen, 
decorated  with  Colours  and  other  War  Insignia. 

Illo  with  BuTLgft  and  Isolani. 

Ye  have  come  late — but  ye  are  come !  The  distance, 
Count  Isolan,  excoses  your  delay. 

ISOLANI. 

Add  this  too,  that  we  come  not  empty>handed. 
At  Donaawerl*  it  was  reported  to  us, 
A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way 
Transportinf^  a  rich  cargo  of  provision, 
Almost  six  hundred  wapufons.    This  my  Croats 

Plooged  down  upon  and  seixed,  this  weighty  prise! 

We  bring  il  hitber~- — 

ILLO. 

Jfust  in  time  to  banquet 
The  illustriottS  company  assembled  here. 

BUTLES. 

'T  is  all  alive!  a  stirring  scene  here! 

ISOLANI. 

Ay! 
The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[Casts  his  eye  round. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
Tou  're  settled,  quite  at  home !  Well,  well !  we  soldiers 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
You  '11  find  Count  Tertsky  here,  and  TiefenbacK 
Kolatto,  Goel2,  Maradas,  Uinoersam, 

The  Piccolomioi,  both  son  and  father 

You  '11  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.     Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTLIB. 

Expsct  not  Gala*. 

ILLO  {hesitating). 

How  SO  T   Do  you  know 

ISOLANI  {intem^^ng  him). 
Max.  Piccolomini  here?— 0  bring  me  to  him. 
1  see  him  yet  ('t  is  now  ten  years  ago. 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeld  hard  by  Deisau), 
I  see  tlie  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  soe  him, 
Leap  his  black  war-hone  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin!  I  hear 
fie  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finisli'd  in  him. 

ILLOi 

You  '11  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  conducts 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hitlier,  and  the  Princess' 
From  Garnthen.     We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 

*  A  Mwa  ibMi  la  Gcmta  nllm  If.  B.  of  DIb. 

*  The  D«kM  ia  Geraaay  bsias  almyt  relfafng  powen,  tb«Ir 
MM  aad  daagkMn  an  Mtitied  Ptlmon  aad  PriooMMC 


tVTLn. 
Both  wife  and  daughter  does  the  Duke  call  hither? 
He  crowds  in  visitants  from  all  sides. 


ISOItARl. 


Hra! 


So  much  the  better !  I  had  framed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  nought  but  warlike  circumstance. 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  batteries: 
And  lo !  the  Duke  provides,  that  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  lovely,  should  be  prestal 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

ILLO  {who   has  been  standing  in  the  attitude  of 
meditation,  to  BuTLXf,  whom  he  lead*  a  little 
on  one  side). 
And  how  came  you  to  know 
That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not? 

butlki. 

Because 
He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 
ILLO  {with  warmtii). 
And  you? — You  hold  out  Grmiy? 

[Grasping  his  hand  with  affection. 
Moble  Butler! 

BITTLBB. 

After  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me — — 

ILLO. 

I  had  forgotten 
A  pleasant  duty— Major  General, 
I  wish  you  joy ! 

ISOLANI. 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  regiment? 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter, 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then, 
Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  eoeh  preferment. 
From  the  ranks  upwards.     And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  rsmeflribFanoe 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  bis  way. 

aUTLKB. 

I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 

1  dare  accept  this  your  congrrttulation. 

The  Emperor  has  not  yet  conBrm'd  the  appointment. 

ISOLANI. 

Seize  it,  friend !  Seize  it !  The  hand  which  in  that  post 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  koep  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers? 

ILLO. 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it  !— 

If  we  would  all  of  us  cdnsider  it  so! 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing;  from  the  Duke 

Comes  all — whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  have. 

ISOLANI  {to  Illo). 
My  noble  brother!  did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors? 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  lime,  think  of  that! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honour. 

iLto. 
0  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes! 
Why,  friund !  he'd  give  the  whole  world  to  his  soldiers. 
But  at  Vienna,  brother! — here's  the  grievance! — 
What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shonen 
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His  arm,  and  where  ihey  caa,  to  clip  his  pinions. 
Then  these  new  daincy  requisitions!  these. 
Which  this  same  Qneslanherg  hrinp  hiiher  !-~- 

BBTLSa. 

Ay! 
These  requisitions  of  the  Emperor,— 
I  too  hare  heard  about  them;  but  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  not  draw  back  a  single  inch  ! 

ILLO. 

Not  from  his  right  most  surely,  unless  first 
— From  office! 

BUTLM  {shocked  and  conjmsed). 
Know  you  attght  then  7  You  alaita  me. 
ISOLAHI  (at  Che  same  tume  with  Rutlbr,  and  in  a  kmnrying 

voice). 
We  should  be  ruin'd,  every  one  of  as! 

ILLO. 

No  moref 
Tonderl  see  our  worthy  friend  *  approaching 
With  the  Lieutenant-General,  Piceolomini. 

BOTLU  {^uUring  his  head  siynifieandY)- 
I  fienr  we  shall  not  go  hence  as  we  caoae. 


SCENE  II. 


Enter  Octatio  Picgolokiiii  and  Qubstbubbbo. 

OCT  AT  to  [still  in  the  distance). 
Ay,  ay!  more  still!  Still  more  new  visitors! 
Acknowledge,  friend!  that  never  was  a  camp, 
Which  held  at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes. 

[Aftproaching  nearer. 
Welcome,  Count  Isolaoi ! 

ISOLANI.  . 

My  noble  brother, 
Even  now  am  I  arrived;  it  had  been  else  my  duty — 

OCTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Butler— trust  me,  I  rejoice 

Tlins  lo  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 

Whoae  worth  and  services  I  know  and  honour. 

See,  see,  my  friend! 

There  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 

The  sum  of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery— 

[To  QoMSmBKt^Ot  presenting  Bctlbi  and  Isolani  at  the 

same  lime  to  hiai. 
These  two  the  total  sum — ^Strength  and  IDispatch. 

qnasTBNBBBG  (ft>  OCTAVIo). 
And  lo!  betwixt  them  both  experienced  Prudence! 
OCTATIO    (presenting   Qobstenbxio    to    Butlkb    and 

Isolani). 
Tlie  Chamberlani  and  WafHH>mmissioner  Quesienber^, 
The  bearer  of  the  Emperof's  behests, 
The  long-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers, 
We  honour  in  this  noble  visitor.         [Universal  silence, 

ILLO  {wutving  towards  Qubstbmbbbg). 
T  is  not  the  6rsl  time,  noble  Minister, 
Yoa  haw  shown  our  camp  this  honour. 

QOBSTBNBBaO. 

Once  before 
I  stood  before  these  eoloors. 

ILLO. 

Perchance  too  you  remember  where  that  was. 
It  was  at  ZoAim'  in  Moravia,  where 


*  flMtea  with  •«!...«. 

•  A  urn*  ooi  fer  fnm  lbs  tttas-MMBUlas,  ea  tfas  Wflh  rosd 

▼mom  t»  PrsfM. 


You  did  present  yourself  upon  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  Mpplieate  our  Doke 

That  he  would  straight  assume  the  chief  command. 

QUESTS  NBBBO. 

To  supplicate  7  Nay,  noble  General ! 
So  far  extended  neither  my  commission 
(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  seal. 

ILLO. 

Well,  well,  then — to  compel  him,  if  yon  chuse. 
1  can  remember  me  right  well,  Count  Tilly 
Had  suffer  d  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy. 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Ansfria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appealed 
Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure, 
Unleis  he  took  compassion  on  tliis  wretchedness. 

no  LAM  I  {steps  up  to  Hum). 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough, 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day 
Tou  wars  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Tonr  former  one. 

QCBSTEMIBKBO. 

Why  not.  Count  Isolan  Y 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  ui]gent  businen  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand; 
And  my  commission  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  proteeton. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  ofice!  After  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks, 

Tlie  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories. 

qOBSTBNBBBO. 

Unless  that  wretched  land  he  doomed  to  suffer 

Only  a  change  of  erils,  it  most  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What?  T  was  a  favourable  year;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 

QUBSTBNBBBO. 

Nay, 
If  you  discoune  of  herds  and  meadow-groimds— 

ISOLAHI. 

The  war  maintains  the  war.    Are  the  boors  ruin'd, 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soidieiB. 

9DX8TBNBBBO. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  sobjects. 

ISOLAHI. 

Poh!  We  are  all  his  subjects. 

QUB8TENBIB6. 

Yet  with  a  difference.  General!  The  one  fill 

With  profiuble  industry  the  purse. 

The  others  are  well  skill'd  to  empty  it 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor ;  the  plough 

Must  reinvigorato  his  resources. 

ISOLAHI. 

Sure! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.    Methinlis  1  tee 

[  Examining  with  his  eye  the  dress  and  ornaments 

of  QUBSTXHBBBO. 

Good  store  of  gold  that  stiU  remains  uncoin  d. 
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OunriNBite. 
Thank  HesTen !  tbmt  means  have  been  fbnod  one  to  hide 
Some  Utile  from  the  fingers  of  the  Croats. 

ILLO. 

There !  The  Stawata  and  the  Martiniu, 

On  whom  the  Emperor  heaps  his  {rifu  and  graeeSt  . 

To  the  heart-burning  of  all  good  Bohemians — 

Those  minions  of  court  favour,  (hose  court  harpies, 

Who  fallen  oo  the  ivrecks  of  citizens 

Driren  from    their    house  and  home — who  reap  no 

hanrests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country — these, 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
The  fatal  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled ! 

BOTLBR. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor's  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fall,  but  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dog^s  hirager— they,  forsooth, 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

ISOLAMI. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think. 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago. 
To  see  about  new  hotKs  for  our  regiment, 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg'd  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatien'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favour 
Thai  fall  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last, 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin  ! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution— but  no  such  luck  for  me! 
Tliis  was  tlie  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses: 
And  I  was  forced  a(  last  to  quit  the  field, 
The  business  unaccomplish'd.    Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me  io  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

QUSSTENBBRO. 

Tes,  yes !  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way  to  us: 
Too  well  1  know  wc  have  still  accountt  to  settle. 

ILLO. 

War  is  a  violent  trade;  one  cannot  always 
Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means;  every  trifle 
Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrikge. 
If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council, 
With  due  deliberation  had  selected 
The  smallest  out  of  four-and-twenty  evils, 
r  faith  we  should  wait  long. — 

«  Dash !  and  through  with  it !» — That 's  the  better  watch- 
word. 
Then  after  come  what  may  come.    'T  is  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past. 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  «  what  shall  I  do  7» 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

QUBSTKIIBESG. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  n  true :  the  Duke  doestptxe  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  chiuing. 

BUTLBB. 

Tes,  the  Duke 
Cares  with  a  father's  feelings  for  his  troops; 
But  bow  the  Emperor  f eek  for  us,  we  see. 


QUBSnilBBlO; 

His  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike^ 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

iSOLANf. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fottening  in  his  fields  at  home. 

QUBSTBnBBBC  {with  a  sneer). 
Count!  this  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 

BUTLBB. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  Court  supposes  us, 
*T  were  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  ua  liberty. 

QUESTBNBEBG. 

Ton  have  taken  liberty— it  was  not  given  yoir. 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  curbs. 

OCT4VIO  {interposing  and  addressing  Qubstbnbbxg). 

My  noble  friend. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  eamp,  and  among  warriorSk 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Could  he  act  daringly,  unltsas  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  7    One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  wortliy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  Botlbb. 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  whep  nought  but  boldness  could  preserve  it. 
To  the  Emperor  his  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 

Of  the  whole  garrison.       [Military  music  at  a  distance. 

Hall !  here  they  come ! 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them :  this  signal 
Announces  (he  arrival  of  (he  Duchess. 

OCTAVIO  (toQUESTENBBBG). 

Then  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.    T  was  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Carnthen  hither. 

isoLANi  (to  Illq). 
Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them? 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  go. — Ho !  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[To  OCTAVtO. 

You  'II  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  General's  palace. 

,      [Exeunt  all  but  Questbr bbbg  and  Octatio. 


SCENE  III. 

QOBSTBNBBRG  and  OCTAVIO. 

QUESTBRBBBG  {with  signs  of  aversion  and  astoniskmeni^ 
What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio  [ 
What  sentiments!  what  fierce,  uncurb'd  defiance  I 
And  were  this  spirit  universal — 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 
You  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fourths  of  the  army. 

QUBSTEIIBBBG. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  this?  That  lllo 

Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.    And  then 

This  Butler  too — he  cannot  even  conceal 

The  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  temper — irritated  pride; 

'T  was  nothing  more.    I  cannot  give  up  Bntlet. 
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I  kno^a  spell  that  will  soon  dnpoMei* 

The  eril  spirit  Id  kim. 

QUSSTBHBiBtt  {walking  itp  and  down  in  evident  disquiet). 

Friend,  friend  I 
O!  Ibis  is  worse,  Hr  wone,  than  we  had  suffer'd 
Ourselves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.    There 
We  saw  it  only  with  a  courtier's  eyes. 
Eves  daizled  by  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  the  War-chief,  the  Commander, 
The  man  all-powerful  in  his  camp.     Here,  here, 
T  is  quite  another  thing. 
Here  is  no  Emperor  more — the  Duke  is  Emperor. 
Alas,  my  friend !  alas,  my  noble  friend ! 
This  walk  which  you  liave  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
Strikes  my  hopes  prostrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  yourself 
Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  office  is. 
Which  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court. 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  General 
Coala  me  my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
But  hasten  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

QOBSTBaSEBG. 

Wbere  was  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
Thi»  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such  power 
In  such  a  hand?  I  tell  you,  he  '11  refuse. 
Flatly  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Friend,  he  can  do  't,  and  what  he  can,  he  will. 
And  then  the  impunity  of  liis  defiance— 
Oh  !  what  a  proclaoation  of  our  weakness ! 

OGTATIO. 

D*  ye  think  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 

Without  a  purpose  hither?  Here  in  camp! 

And  at  the  very  point  of  time,  in  which 

We  *re  arming  for  the  war?  That  he  has  taken 

These,  the  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty. 

Away  from  out  the  Emperor's  domains — 

Tliis  is  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 

Of  some  eruption ! 

QUBSTBNBBBO. 

Row  sliall  we  hold  footing 
Beneath  this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
And  threats  us  from  all  quarters?  The  enemy 
Of  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
The  master  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther, 
And  farther  still,  extending  every  hour! 
In  onr  interior  the  alarum-bells 
Of  insorreclion — peasantry  in  arms- 
All  orders  discontented— and  the  army, 
lost  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  from  ii — lo!  this  very  army 
Sednced,  ran  wild,  loftt  to  all  discipline, 
Looscn'd,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
And  from  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  hix  will  he  wields! 

OCTAVIO. 

5ay,  nay,  friend !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds: 
And  noany  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  np  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of. 
Let  bat  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
The  true  name  of  his  crime !   Remember  too. 
We  stand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
ConBtt  Altriager  and  Galas  have  maintain'd 


Their  little  army  faithful  to  iu  duty, 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompass'd  by  my  liateuers. 
Whaie'er  he  do<^  is  mine,  even  while  't  is  doing- 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it. 

QUESTBItBBBO. 

'T  is  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  near! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think, 
That  T  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces: 
Or  with  the  sulistance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship!  No — 
Gompeird  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  sovereign, 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits ! 

QUBSTIRBKBO. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long  habit, 

Adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company. 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  affections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Tet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.     It  was  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Liitzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream.  I  sought  him  out. 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tents,  lieneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.     When  1  had  waked  him. 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded:  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outotripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  seiriee. 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  follow'd  ma 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  from  him. 

Q1IBSTKNBBB0. 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret? 

OCTAVIO. 

No! 

QirBSTEHBXBO. 

What !  and  not  warn  him  either  what  bad  hands 
His  Iqf  has  placed  him  in  7 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforee 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul — dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits !  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air. 
The  unembarraMs'd  sense  and  light  free  spirit. 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

QUBSTKNBBBO  {anxtously). 
My  honoured  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 

Of  Colonel  Piccolomini— yet— if 

Reflect  a  little 
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OGTATIO. 

I  must  vonture  it 
flush ! — There  he  comes! 


SCENE  IV. 


Max.  PiGCOLOMrifi,  Octatio  Piccolomini, 

QuUTBMBBftO. 
MAX. 

Ha !  there  he  is  himself.  Welcome,  my  father ! 

[He  embraces   his  fatlier.     As    he   turns   round, 

he  observes   Qubstenbebo,  and  draws  back 

with  a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
You  are  engaged,  I  see.  I  *ll  not  disturb  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

How,  Max.  ?  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.  an  old  friend  merits — Rererence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  soTcreign. 

MAX.  {drily). 
Von  Qnostenberg! — Welcome— if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head  .quarters. 

QUESTBNBBBG  {setiing  his  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Tour  hand  away,  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it. 
And  nothing  eommoa  will  1  say  therewith. 

[Taking  the  hands  of  both. 
Octavio—Max.  Piccolomini! 

0  saviour  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  geaius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh ! — Noble  minister !  You  miss  your  part. 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

You  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAVIO  (to  Max.). 
He  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  I 

That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 

What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand! 

Well,  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  persist  in  'L 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  thai  passive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hammcr'd  out  to  suit 

Anothei's  taste  and  fancy.     He  'II  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister: 

It  goes  against  his  nature-»he  can't  do  it. 

He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit, 

And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  sol  There  exist 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intellect  intelligently. — Then 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 

Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him, 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands'— 

Stands  fixed  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column, 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  such  a  man  n  Wallenstein;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court—no  other 

But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army. 

QDSSTBNBEBO. 

The  army?  Doubtless! 


OCTAVIO  (to  QUBSTBRBBBO). 

Hush !  Suppress  it  friend ! 
Unless  some-end  were  answer'd  by  the  utterance.^ 
Of  Aim  there  you  *11  make  nothing. 
MAX.  {continmng). 

In  tfieir  distrsss 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comes. 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and  they  dread 

him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  up. 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
Like  things  of  every  day.^But  in  the  field, 
Aye,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt. 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.  If  to  he  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privil^e  to  move  and  act 
in  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  Uves, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  books, 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTATIO. 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 

Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  They  are  weights 

Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  mankind 

Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 

For  always  formidable  was  the  league 

And  partnership  of  free  power  wiih  freewill. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 

Is  yet  no  devious  way.     Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon-ball.  Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it 

reaches. 
My  son!  the  road,  the  human  being  travels. 
That,  on  which  blbssfro  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

QUBSTBNBEBO. 

0  hear  your  father,  noble  youth !  hear  him. 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee! 

A  war  of  fifteen  years 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 

Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd !  There  exists 

An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence. 

Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment. 

These  are  not  they,  my  son,  tliat  generate 

The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Mighty! 

Lo  there!   the  soldier,  rapid  architect! 

Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 

The  whole  scene  moves  anil  bustles  momently. 

With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quarrel 

The  motley  market  fills;  the  roads,  tlie  streams 

Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  and  hurries ! 

But  on  some  morrow  morn,  all  suddenly, 

The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  inarch. 

Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 

The  meadow  and  down-trodden  sccd'plot  lie. 

And  the  yeai's  harvest  is  gone  uttBrly. 
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MAX. 

O  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  my  father  I 
Mom  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-staioed  laurel 
For  the  fint  violet  ■  of  the  leafleMapring, 
Plack*d  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  journey'd ! 

OCTATIO. 

What  ails  thee!    What  so  moves  thee  all  at  once? 

MAX. 

Peace  have  I  ne'er  beheld?  I  have  beheld  it 

From  thence  am  1  come  hither;  O!  that  sight. 

It  glimmers  still  before  am%  like  some  landscape   * 

Left  in  the  diaunce, — some  delicious  landscape ! 

My  road  conducted  me  tJirough  countries  wliere 

The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.     Life,  life,  my  father — 

My  venerable  father,  Life  has  charms 

Which  we  have  ne'er  experienced.     We  have  been 

But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

Like  abme  poor  ever-roaraiog  horde  of  pirates, 

That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

Houae  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages. 

Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 

Where  safeliest  tliey  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 

Whaie'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 

Of  foir  and  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing. 

Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

ocTAVio  [aUentive,  wi0i  an  appearance  of 
unetuiness). 
And  ao  your  journey  has  rcveal'd  this  to  you? 

MAX. 

T  vras  the  first  leisnre  of  my  life.     O  tell  me. 

What  is  tlie  meed  and  puriiose  of  the  toil. 

The  painful  toil,  which  robb'd  mc  of  my  youth. 

Left  me  an  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 

A  spirit  nninform'd,  unomamented. 

For  the  camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  larum. 

The  neighing  war-horse,  the  air-shattering  trumpet, 

Tlie  unvaried,  still  returning  hour  of  duty. 

Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  arms — 

There's  nothing  here,  there 's  nothing  in  all  this 

To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart! 

Mere  bustling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not — 

This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity. 

These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Much  hast  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  joorney. 

MAX. 

O!  day  thrice  lovely!  when  at  length  the  soldier 

Relams  hon«  into  life;  when  he  becomes 

A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow^men. 

The  colours  are  nnfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

Marshals,  and  now  the  buu  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 

Kow  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 

The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 

With  green  boughs,  the  ISst  plundering  of  the  fields. 

The  city  gales  fly  open  of  themselves, 

Tliey  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

Tlte  ramp.ins  are  all  fill'd  witli  men  and  women. 

With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 

Kisses  aad  welcomings  upon  tlie  air, 

Which  they  make  hreexy  witli  affectionate  gestures. 

From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 

•  la  the  erlcloal. 

D«a  btai'fca  Lorb«OT  geb  ich  hin  alt  Fr«ad«B 
Pan  «fSM  Toilcb«a,  das  der  Iben  au  brin^t, 
Au  dSrMga  Pfcad  der  Mavwjaastra  Bfde. 


Tbc  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate!  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  oped» 
The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 
QUKSTiNBiao  [apparently  much  affiected). 
O !  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

MAX  {turning  round  to  him,  quick  and  vehement). 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(I  *ll  owA  it  to  you  freely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
'T  is  ye  that  binder  peace,  j^e/ — and  the  warrior, 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 

Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him. 

Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 

What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 

And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy; 

Which  vet's  the  only  way  to  peace  :  for  if 

War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 

And  whence  can  peace  come  7— > Your  own  plagues  fall 

on  yon  ! 
Even  as  1  love  what 's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.  [Exit. 


SCENE  V. 

QCSSTEHBBKO,   QCTAVIO   PlCCOLOMINI. 
QUBSTINBBRG. 

Alas,  alas!  and  stands  it  so? 

[Then  in  pressing  and  impatient  tones. 
What,  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away? 
Kot  eall  him  bach  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot? 

OCTAVIO  {recotfcring  himself  out  of  a  deep  study). 

He  has  now  open'd  mine. 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

QVISTKHBiao* 

Wbaiisiir 

eCTATIO. 

Corse  OB  dils  jonraey  I 

QUBSTBRina. 

But  why  so?  What  is  tt? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  aleng,  firiend !  I  must  fellow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  1  must  use  them.    Gome  I 

[Draws  Oubstbhsbbo  on  witli  him, 

QUBSTm«BBB«. 

What  now  ?  Where  go  you  then  ? 

OCTAVtO. 

To  bar  herself. 


QUBSTBlfSBIff. 


To- 


OGTAVio  {interrupiing  him,  and  correcting  himself). 
To  tlie  Duke.    Conic  let  us  go — 'T  is  done,  *t  is  done, 
I  see  the  net  tliat  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went. 

QOKSTBMBBKft. 

Nay,  but  explain  yourself. 
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OCTATIO. 

And  that  I  shoald  oot 
Foreseeit,not  prevent  this  journey  I  Wherefore; 
Did  1  keep  it  from  him?— You  were  in  the  right. 
I  should  have  wani'd  him !  Now  it  is  too  lale. 

QUBSTBNBBBO. 

But  whafs  loo  late?  Bethink  yourself,  my  friend, 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  me. 

o  JTAVio  {more  collected^. 
Come !  to  the  Duke's.    'T  is  close  upon  the  hour. 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.    Gome! 
A  curse,  a  threefold  curse,  upon  this  journey! 

[He  leads  QoiSTiHBBaG  off. 


SCENE  VI. 


Changes  to  a  spacious  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland.  —  Servants  employed  in  putting  the 
tables  and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters  Sen i, 
like  an  old  Italian  doctor,  in  blaek,  and  clottied 
som,ewhat fantastically.  Be  carries  a  white  staff, 
with  which  he  marks  oiU  the  guarters  of  the  heaven. 

PIBST  SBBTART. 

Come— to  it,  lads,  to  it !  Hake  an  end  of  it  I  hear 
the  sentry  call  out,  •  Stand  to  your  arms!*  They  will 
be  there  in  a  minute. 

SBCOHD  SBBVART. 

Why  were  we  not  (old  before  that  the  audience  would 
be  held  here?  Nothing  prepared — no  otders — no  in- 
slructions — 

TIIRD  SBBTANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  great  worked  carpet?— there  one 
can  look  about  one. 

PlBST  SBBTANT. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematician  there.  He 
says  it  is  an  unhicky  chamber. 

SECOND  SEBVANT. 

Poh !  stuff  and  nonsense!  That 's  what  I  call  a  hum. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  affair? 

SKNi  (with  gravity). 
My  son,  there's  notAin^  insignificant, 
Nothing!  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  moat  principal  is  place  and  time. 
PIBST  SEBTANT  (fo  the  second). 

Say  nothing  to  him,  Nat.     The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 
SENI  {counts  Vie  chairs,  half  in  a  loud,  half  in  a  low 

voice,  till  he  comes  to  eleven,  which  he  repeats). 
Eleven!  an  evil  number  I  Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hatli  the  xodiac :  five  and  seven, 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND  SEBVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven?  I 
should  like  to  know  that  now. 

SBNl. 

Eleven  is  transgression ;  eleven  oversteps 
The  ten  commandments. 

SECOND  SEBVANT. 

That 's  good!  and  why  do  you  call  five  an  holy  num- 
ber? 

SENI. 

Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 


The  five  is  the  first  number  that 's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND  SEBVANT. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb ! 

PIBST  SEBVANT. 

Ey!  let  him  alone  though.    I  like  to  hear  him;  there 
is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  seen  at  first  sight. 

THIBD  SEBVANT. 

Off,  they  come. 

SECOND  SEBVANT. 

There  I  Out  at  the  side-door. 

[They  hurry  off.  Skhi  follows  shwly.  A  Page 
brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red  cushion, 
and  places  it  on  Vie  table  n^ir  the  Duke's 
chair.  They  are  announced  from  wWuntt, 
and  the  wings  of  the  doorjly  open. 


SCENE  VIL 

Wallbnstein,  Duchess. 

wallbnstein. 
You  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes ;  and  to  the  Empress  too. 
And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time? 

DUCBESS. 

I  did  even  that 
Which  you  commission'd  me  to  do.    I  told  them. 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter's  marriage. 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  field. 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  made? 

DUCBESS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wi»li'd  it  may  have  foUen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Elizabeth? 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  you  know,  was  always  mine. 

WALLENSTEiif  [after  a  pottse). 

Well  then? 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexion 
Was  your  receplion  at  the  court? 

[7/t«  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
remains  silent. 
Hide  nothing  from  me.     How  were  you  received  ? 

duchess. 
0  !  my  dear  lord,  all  is  not  what  it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  my  lord,  a  cauker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Ay!  is  it  so! 
What,  tliey  were  lax?  they  fail'd  of  the  old  reject? 

DUCHESS. 

Not  of  respect     No  honours  were  omitted, 
No  outward  courtesy;  but  in  the  place 
Of  coDdesceoding,  confidential  kindness. 
Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 


Only  thcM  honoms  and  that  lolenin  conrtcay. 

Ah !  and  the  tendemeM  which  vat  pat  on, 

It  was  the  gaiae  of  pity,  not  of  favonr. 

No !  Albreeht's  wife,  Duke  Alhrechf  s  princely  wife, 

Count  Harrach's  noMe  danghter,  ahoald  not  so— 

Not  wholly  to  shonld  the  hare  beoi  reeeired. 

wALLamriiR. 
Tea»  yea ;  they  have  ta'en  offence.    My  lalett  conduct, 
They  raiTd  at  it,  no  doubL 

DDCBBM. 

O  that  they  had ! 
I  hare  been  long  accustomM  to  defend  yon, 
To  heal  and  pacify  dittemper'd  tpirils. 
No ;  no  one  nird  at  yon.    They  wnipp'd  diem  up, 
O  Heaven!  in  such  oppreanve,  solemn  silence  !— 
Here  is  no  erery-day  misandersianding. 
No  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  pastes  over; 
Something  most  Inckless,  most  unhealable. 
Has  taken  place.    The  Queen  of  Hungary 
Uaed  formerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt, 
And  ever  at  departare  to  embrace  me— 

WAbLIRSTKIN. 

Abw  sbo  omitted  it? 

socust  {wiping  away  her  iear$,  afitr  a  pause). 
She  did  embrace  me. 
Bat  that  first  when  I  had  already  taken 
My  formal  leaTe,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  dosed  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
Id  hasle,  as  die  had  suddenly  betbonght  herself. 
And  preas'd  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
Than  tenderness. 

WAtxaasTRir  (seizes  Ker  hand  sooAingly). 
Nay,  now  collect  yourself. 
And  what  of  Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstcin, 
And  of  our  odier  friends  there? 

Ducnts  {shaking  her  head). 

1  saw  none. 

WAIXBRSTtlN. 

The  Ambaaador  from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
To  plead  so  warmly  for  met— 

DOCHISS. 

Silent,  silent! 

WALLIRSTBIll. 

These  suns  then  are  eclipsed  for  us.    Henceforward 
Most  wejoll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 

DUG!  Its. 
And  were  it—- were  it,  my  dear  lord,  in  that 
Which  moved  about  the  court  in  bus  and  whisper. 
But  in  the  country  let  ilMlf  he  beard 
Alood — in  that  which  Father  Lamormain 
In  sundry  hints  and — — 

WALLBRSTiiir  {eageriy). 

Lamormain !  what  said  he  .* 
fiucHias. 
That  yon  *re  accused  of  having  daringly 
(Xersiepp'd  the  powcts  entrusted  to  you,  charged 
With  traitorous  contempt  of  die  Emperor 
And  bis  snpreme  behests.    The  proud  Bavarian, 
He  and  the  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accusers — 
That  there's  a  storm  collecting  over  you 
Of  far  more  fSearfnl  menace  than  that  former  one 
Which  v^irfd  yon  headlong  down  at  Rcigensbuf|f. 

And  people  talk,  said  he,  of Ah!— 

[St^ng  extreme  emetiem, 

WAtLINSTailf. 

Proceed! 


I  cannot  utter  it! 


Well! 


DOCBISS. 
WALLBNSTIIIC. 

Proceed! 

DDCHISS. 

They  talk 

WAIXIRSTBIIV. 


DVCBISS. 

Of  a  tecond {catclies  her  voice  and  hesitates). 

WALLBfrSTUH. 

Second 


DDCBBSS. 


Dismission* 


More  disgraceful 


WALLBNSTBIM. 

Talkdiey? 
Strides  across  the  Chamber  in  veftemeni  agitation* 
O!  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  against  my  own  will,  onward ! 

oucBBts  (presses  near  to  him,  in  entreaty). 
O !  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submitsion,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  lord,  give  way! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it!  Tell  that  heart. 
It  is  your  sovereign  lord,  yonr  Emperor 
Before  whom  you  retreat.    O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
Widi  abhorr'd  venomous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon*d  with  the  truth. 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame 
These  slanderous  liars!  Few  firm  friends  have  we — 
You  know  it! — The  swift  growth  of  our  good  fortune, 
It  hath  but  aet  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  fevour 
Stand  not  before  us ! 


SCENE  Yin. 

Enier  the  Countess  Tbbtsky,  leading  in  her  hand  the 
Princess  TiBXLA,  richly  adorned  with  Brilliants. 

CoDNTBSs,  Thbkla,  Wallbhstbin,  Ddobss. 

COOMTBSt. 

How,  titter!  What,  already  upon  businetK; 

[(^serving  die  countenance  of  tike  DucHBtS. 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  tee. 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.   The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.    Here,  Friedland!  father^ 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

[TnBSLA  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  about  to  kiss  his  hand.  He  receives 
her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  far  some 
time  lost  in  the  feeling  of  her  presence. 

WALLBMSTBIM. 

Yes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me : 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 

DOCBBSS. 

T  was  but  a  litde  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor: 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
When  you  retum'd  home  out  of  Pomerania, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  tlie  convent, 
Wherein  she  has  remain'd  till  now. 


WALLBRSTBIN. 


The  while 
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We  in  the  field  here  gare  oiir  eves  and  toils 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  coOTent  walls 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adom'd 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCHISS  (iO  TkSKLa). 

t 

Thou  wonldst  not  have  recognized  thy  father, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child  t  She  counted  scarce  eight 

years. 
When  bst  she  saw  your  faee. 

O  yes,  yes,  motlier! 
At  the  first  glance!— My  father  is  not  alter'd. 
The  form  that  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  chat  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLMSTflH. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

\Tken  after  a  pause. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny, 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune, 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguish'd  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wron(f  d  my  destiny.    Here  upon  tliis  bead. 
So  lovely  in  iu  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  foil  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war. 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it. 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament, 
Around  these  beauteous  brows, 

[ife  clasps  her  in  his  amu  Of  PlocOLOMim  enters. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  Max.  Piccolomihi,  and  some  time  after  Count 
Tkrtskt,  the  others  remaining  as  before, 

COUVTSSS. 

There  coQies  the  Paladin  who  protected  us. 

WALLKRSTIIII. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Alwi^ys  wert  thou 
The  morning  star  of  my  best  joys !    . 

MAX. 

My  General 

WALUIfSTKIH. 

Till  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrument.    This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  fiacher  to  thee.  Max!  the  forCunale  father. 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  auut  pay. 

MAX. 

Hy  prince ! 
Yon  made  no  common  harry  to  transfer  it. 
I  come  with  riwme:  yea,  not  without  a  pang! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deliv£i^d 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms, 
But  there  is  brought  to,  roe  from  your  equerry 
A  splendid  richly-plated  hunting  dress 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles- 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  oiel  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  uot  a  f<AVOiir 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  for. 


No!  't  was  not  so  inlended,  that  ny  bnsinesi 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good-fortune! 

[TxKTSKT  enters,  and  delivers  letters  to  the  DilKX, 
which  he  breaks  open  kurryingly. 
GouiTTSss  (to  Max.). 
Remunerate  your  trouble!  For  his  joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.    'T  is  not  unfitting 
For  you.  Count  Piocolomini,  to  feel 
So  tenderly— my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  princely. 

TBEKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruphis  of  his  lo«e : 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes;  't  is  his  nature  ever  lo  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

[He  grasps  the  Itand  of  the  DuGBf  as  with  still  in^ 
creeuing  warmA. 

How  my  heart  poun  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  OI  bow  I  seen 
To  utter  all  things  in  ihe  dear  name  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  dettiay  cham-bound  me  I 
COUNTESS   {who  during   this  time  has  been  anxiously 
watching  the  DuKS,  and  remaHcs  that  he  is  lost  in 
thought  over  the  letters). 
My  brother  wishes  us  lo  leave  him.    Gome. 
WALLKNSTBIBI  {tums  hims^f  round  quick,  coHects  him- 
self, and  speaks  wiA  cheeifidness  to  the  DccHiSS). 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  campi 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court    You,  Max. 
Will  now  again  administor  your  old  office. 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  here. 

[Max. PiccoLOMiNi  offers  the  Duchbss  his  arm;  the 
CoDNTKSS  accompanies  the  Pbimciss. 
TxarsKY  {calling  afVer  fcim). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeiqg  you  at  the  meeting. 


SCENE  X. 


Wallkrstiin,  Count  Tertskt. 

wALLBNSTBiif  (la  dtcf  thought  to  himself). 
She  hath  seen  ail  things  as  they  are— It  i«  so, 
And  squares  complelely  with  my  other  notices^ 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Yieooa, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son  !  he 's  now  their  saviour, 
He 's  the  new  star  that 's  rising  now!  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  fairly  rid, 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  on  possession — Therefore — dispalph! 

[As  he  tums  round  lie  observes  Tertsjct,  and  gives 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Allringer  will  have  himself  excused. 
And  Galas  too— I  like  npt  this! 

TKBTSKT. 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fall  away, 
One  following  the  other. 

WALLBNSTBiif. 

Allringer 


THE  MCCOLOMINI. 
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Is  matter  tt  iht  Tyrol  panet.    I  mutt  forthwith 
Seod  tone  one  to  hiai,  that  ha  let  not  in 
The  Spaniards  on  me  from  the  Milaneae. 

Well,  aad  the  old  Sean,  that  amuent  trader 

In  contraband  ne(«oeiatioin,  be 

Has  shown  hiamelf  again  of  late^    What  briaga  he 

From  the  Gout  Thur  ? 

TBBTIET. 

Tlie  Govit  eoomumicaMSy 
He  has  Ibnnd  out  the  Swedish  chancellor 
At  Halbentndc,  where  the  convention  's  held, 
Who  says,  yoa  're  tired  bim  out,  and  that  he  'II  haTO 
Mo  farther  dealings  with  yon. 

WALLiMrriiir. 

And  why  8o  7 

TtBTSKT. 

He  saya^  yoa  are  never  in  earnest  m  your  speeches; 
That  yoa  deeoy  the  Swedes— to  make  fools  of  (hem  ; 
Will  leagne  yoorself  with  Saacoay  against  them, 
And  at  last  nmke  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
With  a  paltry  tnm  of  money. 

wALunanin. 

So  then,  donbtlsm, 
Tea,  doabdeti,  thb  same  modest  Swede  opects 
That  I  shall  yield  him  some  foir  German  tract 
For  his  prey  and  booty,  that  ourselves  at  last 
On  our  own  soil  and  native  territory, 
May  ho  no  longer  our  own  lords  and  oMwiei*! 
An  excellent  seheme!  No,  no!  They  most  be  off, 
Off,  off!  away!  we  want  no  such  oeighboars. 

TltTSKT. 

Kay,  yield  them  np  that  dot,  thatspeek  of  laad-— 
It  goes  not  from  yonr  portion.    If  yon  win 
The  game,  what  matters  it  to  yoa  who  pays  it? 

wALLinsTnir, 
Off  with  them,  off!  Thou  undeniand'sc  not  this. 
Never  shall  It  be  said  of  me,  I  parcelTd 
My  native  land  away,  disaMoiber^d  Germnny, 
Betrayed  it  to  a  foreigner,  in  order 
To  come  with  stealthy  tread,  and  fileh  away 
My  own  share  of  the  plunder — Never!  never! — 
No  foreign  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire, 
And  least  of  all,  these  Goths!  these  hnngar-wolves ! 
Who  tend  toch  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glancea 
Towards  the  rich  blessings  of  our  Gennan  lands! 
1 11  have  their  aid  to  cast  and  draw  my  nets, 
But  not  a  single  fish  of  all  the  draught 
^lall  they  come  in  for. 

TtaTSKT. 

Ton  will  deal,  however. 
More  fairly  with  the  Saxons  t  They  loee  palienee 
While  you  shift  ground  and  make  so  many  eurves. 
Say,  to  what  purpose  all  these  matktt  Your  friends 
Are  plunged  in  donbts,  baffled,  and  led  astray  in  yon. 
There 'sOxenslein,  diere's  Amheim— neither  knows 
What  he  should  think  of  yonr  procrasdnatioos. 
And  in  the  end  I  prove  the  liar;  all 
Passes  through  me.  I  have  not  even  your  haad^writing; 

WALUMmill. 

I  mever  give  my  hand-writing;  thou  knowett  it. 

TBBTSXT. 

But  how  can  it  he  known  that  you  're  in  earnest^ 
If  the  act  follows  not  upon  the  word ) 
Too  must  yourself  acknowledge,  that  in  all 
Tour  intercouises  hitherto  with  the  enemy, 
Yoa  might  have  done  with  safety  all  you  have  doite, 


iHad  you  meant  nothing  farther  than  to  gull  him 
For  the  Emperoi's  service. 

wallbhstbih  [after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
looks  narrowly  on  Tkktskt). 

And  from  whence  dost  thou  know 
That  I'm  not  guUing  him  for  the  Emperoi's  service? 
Whence  knowett  thou  that  I  *m  not  gulling  all  of  yon  T 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  well!  When  made  I  thee 
The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes? 
I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  opcn'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true, 
Ilath  dealt  with  me  amiss;  and  if  I  vJould, 
I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  erii  he  bath  done  me.  It  delights  me 
To  know  my  power;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it. 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  couldst  speak 
No  wiadier  than  thy  follows. 

TIBTSKT. 

So  hast  thou  always  played  thy  game  with  us. 

[Enter  Illo. 

SCENE  XI. 

IlJLO,  WALLBRfrlni,  TlBttKT. 
WALLBMSTXm. 

How  Stand  affaire  without?  Are  they  prepared  ? 

ILLO. 

You  '11  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  widi. 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions. 
And  are  tumultnont. 


WALMNSTBIN. 

How  hath  Itolan 


Dedared  himself? 


ILLO. 

He 's  your  s,  both  soul  and  body, 
I  Since  yon  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 


wallbhstbir. 
And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend?  Hast'thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodate? 

ILLO. 

What  Piccolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 

WALLXaSTBIN. 

You  mean,  then,  I  may  venture  somewhat  with  them  I 

ILLO. 

— If  you  are  assured  of  the  Piccolomini. 

WALLBlfSTBIH. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self. 

TBBTSBT. 

And  yet 
I  would  yoa  trailed  not  so  much  to  Octavio, 
The  fox! 

WALLBHSTBIIf. 

Thou  teachest  me  to  know  my  man? 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  madi  with  that  oU  warrior. 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope: 
We  both  are  horn  beneath  like  stars — in  short 

[fFith  an  air  t^  mystery » 
To  this  belongs  its  own  particular  aspect. 
If  therefore  thou  canst  warrant  me  the  rest 

ILLO. 

There  is  among  tbem  all  but  this  one  voice. 
You  must  not  lay  down  the  command.  I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 

WALLBNSTXm. 

If  I  'm  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  (hem, 
They  too  must  bind  themselves  to  me. 
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ILLO. 

Of  course. 

WALLKRtTllN. 

Their  words  of  hoooor  they  most  give,  their  oaths, 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  promising 
Devotion  to  my  service  unconditional, 

ILLO. 

Why  not? 

TISTSKT. 

Devotion  unconditional? 
The  exception  of  their  duties  towards  Austria 
They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  reserve 

WALLERSTiiN  {shaking  his  head). 
All  unconditional! 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tertsky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening? 

TBBTSKT. 

Yes;  and  all  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

ILLO  (to  Wallknstbin.  )    ' 
Say,  will  you  her^uUy 
Comlttission  me  to  use  my  own  discretion? 
I  'II  gain  for  you  the  Generals'  words  of  honour, 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALLIMSTXItl. 

Gain  me  their  signatures! 
How  you  come  by  them,  that  is /our  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white. 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition; 
Say,  will  you  then — then  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Make  trial  of  your  luck  ? 

WALLINSTBIH. 

The  signatures! 
Gain  me  the  signatures. 

ILLO. 

Seise,  seixe  the  hour, 
Ere  it  slips  from  you.    Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
'  To  make  a  great  decision  possible, 
O!  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  repaid. 
Must  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
lime  long  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short. 
Far,  far  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scrapie! 
This  is  that  moment.  See,  our  army  chieftains, 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you. 
Their  king-like  leader!  On  your  nod  they  wait 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fortune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.   If  you  permit 
These  chiefs  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  yon  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
*T  is  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship. 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Particular  anxieties  and  interesu 
Scatters  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 


Of  each  man  with  the  whole.    He,  who  tonlay 
Forgeu  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream^ 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself. 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad-trodden  road. 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  pli|^t. 

WALLUISniN. 

The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TKKTSKT. 

So  yon  say  always* 
But  wlien  will  it  be  time? 

WALLXHSTIIIf. 

When  I  shall  say  it. 

ILLO. 

You'll  wait  upon  the  starsi  and  on  their  hours. 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  yon.   O,  believe  me. 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  stara. 
ConBdence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution. 
This  is  your  Venus!  and  the  sole  malignant. 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  Doubt. 

WALLmSTIIN. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understand'st.     How  oft 
And  many  a  time  I  've  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
Tliat  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries; 
Mole-eyed,  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  eanh. 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  vran,         • 
Lead-colour  d  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see. 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whate'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves. 
And  fashions  in  the  depths — tjye  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  world  of  dust 
Even  to  the  starry  worid,  with  thousand  rounds^ 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  minisieries — 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbits 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bora  in  lustre. 

[He  walks  across  the  Chamber,  Uten  returns,  and 
standing  still,  proceeds. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  marely 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest.    Human  action, 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew'd  on  the  dark  hind  of  futurity 
In  hopea  to  reconcHe  ihe  powers  of  fate. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-time. 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours. 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly  houses. 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  corner. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.    Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part.     As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /shall  do-'only,  give  way  I  will  not. 
Depose  me  too  they  shall  not.    On  these  points 
You  may  rely. 

PAGI  (^nfen'n^). 
My  Lords,  the  Generals. 

WALLXl|ST|i:f. 

Let  them  come  in. 
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SCENE  XII. 

Waluwstkin,  Teewkt,  Ulo.— To  them  enter  Quwrtw- 
in»,  OcTATio,  and  Max.  Piccolomiki,  Botlck,  bo- 
LANi,  Maiadas,  and  three  oOier  Generals.  "Wallbii- 
tTBiH  motions  QuiSTiNBEEO,  who  in  consequence 
takes  the  chair  direeUy  opposite  to  himj  the  others 
JhUow,  arranging  themselves  according  to  their  rank. 
There  reigns  a  momentary  silence. 

VALLEMSTEin. 

1  have  iiiiilertlood,  't  is  true,  the  sum  and  import 

Of  your  iastmctioDS,  Qucstraberf;;  hare  weighed  them. 

And  formed  my  final,  absolute  resolve : 

Tec  it  seems  fitting,  that  the  Generals 

Should  hear  the  will  of  the  Emperor  from  your  mouth. 

May 't  please  you  then  to  open  your  commission 

Before  theie  noble  Chieftains? 

QUBSTENBEEfi. 

I  am  ready 
To  obey  you ;  but  will  first  entreat  your  Highness, 
And  all  these  noble  Chieftains,  to  consider, 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right 
Speaks  from  my  mouth,  and  not  my  own  presumption. 

▼ALUUISTBIN. 

We  excnse  all  preface. 

QDESTEMBBEG. 

When  his  Majesty 
The  Emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedland 
A  most  experienced  and  renown'd  commander. 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  ivpid  and  auspicious  change.    The  onset 
Was  fisTonrable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  delivered  from  the  Saxons, 
The  Swede's  career  of  jconqnest  check'd !  These  lands 
Began  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
The  scatter'd  armies  of  the  enemy  ; 
Hither  invoked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
The  Rhinegravc,  Bernhardt  Banner,  Oxenslein, 
Yea,  and  that  never-conqnei'd  King  himself; 
Here  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Numberg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 

▼AUENSTEIK. 

May't  please  yon,  to  the  point 

QDESnilEBEC. 

In  Niimberg's  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  left 

Bia  fame— in  Liioen's  plains  his  lifo.    But  who 

Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Friedland 

After  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 

Mareh'd  toward  Bohemia  widi  the  speed  of  flight. 

And  vanished  from  the  theatre  of  war; 

?niile  the  young  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 

Into  Franconia,  to  the  Danube,  like 

Some  delving  winter-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes. 

Makes  its  own  channel;  with  such  sudden  speed 

He  marched,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Begenspurg 

SMMd  to  the  affright  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians. 

Then  did  Bavaria's  weU-deserving  Prince 

Entreat  svrift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 

Tlie  Emperor  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Friedland, 

Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entreaty : 

Be  superadds  his  own,  and  supplicates 

Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command. 


In  vain  his  supplication !  Ac  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge, 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge— and  so  falls  Begenspurg. 

WALLXNSTEllf. 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  hcT 
My  recoUection  fails  me  here  ? 

MAX. 

Be  meana 
When  we  were  in  Silesia. 

VALLERSTEIN. 

Ay!  is  it  so  I 
But  what  had  we  to  do  there  ? 

MAX. 

To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 

WALLER  STEin. 

True; 
In  that  description  which  the  Mioister  gave 
I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

{To  QUESTENBBBG.) 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUESTENBEEG. 

Yes;  at  lengtli 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.    Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms. 
Subdued  without  a  blow.    And  here,  with  others, 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Delivei'd  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thnr. 
But  he  had  fallen  into  magnsmimous  hands ; 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward. 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor. 

WALLERSTElff  {loughs). 

I  know, 
I  know  yon  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  balconies  aU  forestall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioners  cart. 
I  might  have  loa  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retain'd  your  graces— 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  a  spectecle, 
Oh!  tAot  the  good  folks  of  Vienna  never. 

No,  never  can  forgive  me! 

QUESTBRBEBO. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  called  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  prcss'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly. 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks  np  the  march,  and  takes  to  vrintei^uarters. 

VALLERSTBIR. 

The  troops  vrere  pitiably  destitute 
Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort. 
The  vrinler  came.    What  thinks  his  Majesty 
His  troops  are  made  of  7  An't  we  men?  subjected 
Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 
The  circumstances  of  necessity? 
O  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 
Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him, 
And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  curse 
Follows  him  on  his  route.    All  must  be  seized, 
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Nodiinif  is  girctt  Mm.    And  eodipeird  to 
From  every  mfta,  1m  *•  erery  man's  abhorreiice. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Geaerals.    Kanffii ! 
Count  Deodate!  Bader!  Tell  Ihii  man 
How  long  the  soldiers'  pay  ii  in  arrears. 

ictLii. 
Already  a  full  year. 

And  't  is  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  duties, 
The  soIdiei's;»a/  is  the  soldier's  covenant,^ 

QUKTINBIKG. 

Ah !  this  is  a  far  other  tone  from  that, 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

WXLLIMSTIIH. 

Yes !  't  is  my  fanh,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
1  raised  him  lip  a  force,  a  mighty  force, 
Forty  or  fifty  thotisafld  men,  diat  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit    Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on, 
ETen  to  the  surf-rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.    That  was  a  time  l 
In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honoured  with-  f^ivaf  and  cdebration— 
And  Albreeht  Walleimtein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown ! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out, 
There  't  was  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known, 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  hoat. 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  1  now, 
That  I,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Dad  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  ctirset. 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandises 
The  Emperor  alone— > What  thanks  had  I ! 
What?  I  was  offer'd  up  td  theit  eomplaioiB» 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

qivssrtMstia* 
But  your  Highne*  knows 
What  little  freedom  be  posvess'd  of  aciioB 
In  that  disastrous  diet 

WALLtHStXIR. 

Death  and  hell ! 
/  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No !  Since 't  was  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  1  received  this  staff. 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest. 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandizement! 
But  to  (he  point.    What  is  it  that 's  desired  of  me? 

QUBSTSNBBBO. 

First,  his  imperial  Majesty  hath  wiU'd 

*  The  orlflnil  is  not  tnntUubU  Into  Enjjllth ; 

Und  mIb  Sold 

Mbm  i»m  SoUattu  werden,  dtrnadi  lietut  «t. 

It  might  perhapa  bava  been  ibos  rendered : 

And  that  for  which  be  told  bit  lerTloea, 
The  leldter  mnit  receive, 

Bat  a  (kbe  or  doabttal  et|molO0y  ft  no  aM>re  than  a  dnll  pva. 


That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

In  this  season? 
And  to  frhat  quarter  wUls  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course? 

QVBSTSNBBBO. 

To  tht  eaemy. 
His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  tko  longer  preach'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  festival. 

WALLBNSTBfN. 

My  generals. 
Can  thit  be  realized? 

ILLO. 

T  is  not  poMible. 

BDTLBB. 

It  can't  be  realized. 

QUiSTBMBRG. 

The  Emperor 
Already  bath  commanded  colonel  Suys 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALLBMSTXIlf. 

What  did  Suys? 

QUSSTBHBBBO.  | 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.    He  advanced ! 

WALLBltSTBlir. 

What !  be  advanced  ?  And  I,  his  general. 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orders, 
Not  to  desert  his  station!  Stands  it  thns 
With  my  authority?  Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside. 
No  war  can  be  eondtfcted?  Chieftains,  speak! 
You  be  the  judges,  generals!    Wliot  deserves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders? 

ILLO. 

Death. 
WALLBMSTtm  {roifin^  his  voice,  as  all,  bui  ItLO,  kad 

remained  siltnt,  and  seemingly  serupuUms). 
Count  Piccolomini!  what  has  he  deserved? 

MAX.  PiccoLOMim  {after  a  long  jMose). 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
Death. 

MOLAlfl. 

Death. 

BOTLBE. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QDxsTXHtBta  rises  Jirem  his  seat,  Wauikstbiii 
follows  f  ail  the  test  rise. 
WALLXRrrnn. 
To  this  the  law  oondeaans  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favour,  't  wUI  arise 
From  the  reverenee  that  I  ovre  my  Emperor. 

QOBSTftnSXBO. 

If  so,  I  «an  say  nothing  further— li«fv/ 

WALLBRSTBIll. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  oondilione : 
And  this  the  fiiM,  that  to  the  diminution 
Of  my  authority  bo  human  being. 
Not  even  die  Emperoi's  self,  should  be  entided 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught,  with  the  army, 
if  I  stand  wamnier  of  the  event. 
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PUciog  my  honovr  and  mf  liMd  in  plcdfe. 
Needs  must  I  have  fiUI  mMfwy  lo  aU 
The  meaitt  ibereto.  What  revdor'd  Uiis  GuMafm 
RetisdesB,  aod  noconquer'd  upon  earth? 
This — that  he  was  the  monarch  in  bis  anny  1 
A  monarch,  one  who  is  indeed  a  monarch. 
Was  nerer  yec  sabdned  but  by  hiacqaal. 
Bui  to  the  point!  The  bast  ia  yello  coma 
Attend  now,  generals! 

QOiSTiirsiao. 
Tlie  Prince  Gaidtnal 
Begins  his  route  at  the  approach  of  spring 
From  the  Milanese;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
Throngb  Germany  into  die  Netherlands. 
That  he  may  march  secure  and  unimpeded,  • 
T  is  the  Emperor's  will  yon  grant  him  a  detachment 
Of  eight  hofse-regimenis  from  the  army  here. 

▼ALLBRSTKIll. 

Yes,  yes!  I  understand!— Eight  regiments!  Well, 
Right  well  concerted,  father  Lamormain ! 
Eight  ihonsand  horse!  Yes,  yes!  T  is  as  it  should  be! 
1  see  it  coming. 

QOISTKRBiae. 

There  is  nothing  coming. 
All  stands  in  front :  the  couniel  of  state-prudence. 
The  dictate  of  necessity! 

YALLinSTSin. 

What  then  7 
What,  my  Lord  Envoy?  May  I  not  be  suffered 
To  understand,  that  folks  arc  tired  of  seeing 
The  sword  s  hilt  in  my  grasp :  and  that  your  court 
Snatch  eagerly  at  thb  preteoce«  and  use 
The  Spanish  title,  to  drain  oH  my  forces, 
To  lead  into  the  empire  a  new  army 
Unsnbjectcd  to  my  control !    To  throw  me 
Plumply  aside, — I  am  stiU  too  powerful  for  yon 
To  venture  that.   My  stipulation  runs, 
That  all  the  Imperisd  forces  shall  obey  me 
Wher^er  the  German  is  the  native  language* 
Of  Spanish  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
That  take  their  route,  as  visitors,  through  ch«  empire, 
There  stands  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 
No  syllable!  And  so  the  politic  court 
Steals  in  a  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it; 
First  makes  me  weaker,  then  to  he  dispensed  with. 
Till  it  dares  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow 
And  make  short  work  with  me. 
What  need  of  all  these  crooked  ways,  Lord  Envoy ! 
Straight-forward,  man !  His  compa<rt  with  me  pinches 
The  Emperor.  Ue  would  that  I  moved  off  I— 
Well!— I  will  gratify  him!. 

[ffere  there  commences  an  agitation  among   the 
Generals,  which  increases  continually. 
It  grieves  me  for  my  noble  officers'  sakes  I 
I  see  not  yet,  by  wliat  means  they  will  come  at 
The  moneys  they  have  advanced,  pr  how  obtain 
The  recompence  their  services  demand. 
Still  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 
Aod  prior  merit  superannuates  quickly. 
There  serve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army. 
And  were  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 
I  was  uot.woot  to  make  nice  scrutiny 
After  bis  pedigree  op  catechism. 
This  will  be  otherwise,  f  the  time  tp  come. 
WcU— me  no  longer  it  concerns.         [Be  seats  himself' 


MAX.  PICCOiOMINI. 

Forbid  it  Heaven,  that  it  abould  come  lo  this! 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadfol  fermeolation — 
The  Emperor  is  abused— it  cannot  he. 

UOUkMU 

It  cannot  be;  all  goes  to  instant  wreek. 

▼ALUHSniH. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  foithfnl  Isokni! 
What  tvewith  toil  and  foresight  have  built  np, 
Will  go  to  vreek-'all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  then  ?  anotho'  chieftain  is  soon  found, 
Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it  I) 
Will  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 
At  the  first  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[During  this  speech,  Isoi.ab<,  Tiitskt,  Ii4«,  and 

MiiaADAs  talk  confissedly  with  great  «fiCa- 

tion. 
Ukx.  PiccoLoniNl  {kusUy  and  passionately  going  from 

one  to  another,  and  soothing  them). 
Hear,  my  commander!  Hear. me,  generals! 
Let  me  conjure  you,  Duke  I  Determine  nothing, 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstranoes.— Nay,  calmer!  Friends! 
I  hope  all  may  he  yet  set  right  again. 

TBITSKT. 

Away!  let  us  away!  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  others.  [7&e^  go, 

BOTLia  (to  QuiSTtHBSt*). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  your  wisdom,  mj  Lovd  Envoy! 
You  will  be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come — or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  «ial-4rfatnMDt. 

[Commotions  heard  from  vtithtrnt, 

▼ALLBRSTXIN. 

A  salutary  counsel — —Thou,  Octario ! 
Wilt  answer  for  the  safoty  of  our  guest. 
Farewell,  Von  Qu«stenberg  1 

{(^xsTBRBsae  is  aboui  le  spmk. 
Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  one  word  oMne  of  that  detested  subject! 
You  have  perform'd  your  duty — We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

[Js  QuBSTBRBBBO  is  going  off  with  OcTAVio;  Gem, 
TiBrBNBAcn,  KouLTto,  press  inj  severgl  other 
Generals  following  them. 

OOBTX. 

¥^here*s  he  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general! 

TixrviBAcn  {at  the  same  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  bear?  That  thou  wilt  leave  u«' 

KOLATTO  {at  the  same  time). 
We  will  live  wiih  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

▼ALLBNSiTBiii  (urit/t  staleliness ,  and  pointing  to  Illo). 
There!  the  Field- Marshal  knows  our  will.  [Sxit» 

[fFhile  all  are  going  off  the  stoj^,  the  curtain 
drops. 


ACT  U. 

SCENE  I. 

ScBRB— ^  small  Chamber. 

Illo  and  Tbbtskt. 

TBBTtKT. 

Now  for  this  evening's  business !  How  intend  you 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  haaqnetT 


ILLO. 

Attend!  We  fram«  a-fonnal  declaration. 

Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  consign  ourselTCS 

GoUectiTely,  to  be  and  to  remain 

Bis  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  ^im,  provided 

So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  duty, 

We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — Hark ! 

This  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 

Now  hear!  This  formula  so  framed  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banquet    No  one  will  find  in  it 

Cause  of  offence  or  scruple.     Hear  now  further ! 

After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shutt  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  ont. 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

TBaTSKT. 

How?  think  you  then 
That  they  'U  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath, 
Which  we  had  trick'd  them  into  by  a  juggle? 

ILLO. 

We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them!  Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  agunst  ihe  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  affirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TBarsKT. 
Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me;  let  but  something 
Be  done,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  't  is  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  for,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  generals.    T  is  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his— Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them, 
And  he  vfill  have  them.    Where  he  plunges  in, 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it 

TSaTSKY. 

His  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth, 
That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he  's  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Arnheim ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him— off  at  once— ~ 
He  has  slipp'd  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
Be  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  I  '11  tell  you,  friend ! 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else. 
Even  in  his  sleep— They  are  his  thoughn,  his  dreams, 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motions  of  the  planets 

TSaTSKT. 

Ay !  you  know 
This  night,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Sam 
Shuts  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  observations— fbr  I  hear, 


It  is  to  be  a  ni^t  of  weight  and  crisis; 

And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectation. 

Is  to  make  in  procession  in  the  heaven. 

ILLO. 

Gome!  be  we  bold  and  make  dispatch.  The  work 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.    And  let  but  only 
Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below—— 
Mark  what  I  say — the  right  stars  too  vrill  show  them- 

sdves. 
Come,  to  the  generals.    All  is  in  the  glow. 
And  must  be  beaten  while  't  is  malleable. 

TXaTSKT. 

Do  you  go  thither,  Ilk».    I  must  stay 
And  vmit  here  for  the  Countess  Tertsky.    Know, 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.    Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 

ILLO. 

Yes!  Yes! 
I  saw  your  hidy  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What 'sin  the  wind 7 

TxarsKT. 

A  secret    Hush  !  she  comes. 

[Exit  Illo. 

SCENE  II. 

pTke  Countess  steps  cut  from  a  Closet.) 

Count  and  Countiss  Tiarsir. 

TxarsKT. 
Weil — is  she  coming— I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTBSS. 

She  will  be  there  instandy. 
You  only  send  him. 

TXBTSXT. 

I  am  not  quite  certain 
I  must  confess  it,  Countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.    You  know. 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point. 
You  have  o'er-ruled  me,  and  yourself  know  best, 
How  for  you  daro  proceed. 

COUNTXSS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
\Talking  to  herself ^  while  site  is  advancing. 
Here 's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  commissions — 
My  cloudy  Duke!  we  understand  each  other — 
And  without  words.    What,  could  I  not  unriddle, 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hither. 
Why  first  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
To  fotch  her  hither!  This  sham  of  betrothing  her 
To  a  bridegroom, <  when  no  one  knows — No !  no!— — 
This  may  blind  others!  I  see  through  thee,  Brotlier ! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  draw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.  Not  yet! — It  all  remains 

Mutely  delivered  up  to  my  finessing 

Well — thou  shalt  nothave  been  deceived,  Duke  Fried- 
land! 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister.— — 

sxavANT  (enters). 

The  commanders ! 
TERTSKT  (to  Ae  CouNrKSs). 
Take  care  you  heat  his  fancy  and  affection — 

*  In  Gtrnany,  after  iMwoorabIa  addreMet  bare  bWD  paid  and 
fimBally  aooepled,  ilia  loven  are  otlled  Bride  and  Brldegrooai, 
eras  thoagb  ibe  marriage  tlioald  net  take  place  till  yaart  afterwarda. 
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Poaseas  him  with  a  reverie,  and  send  him, 
Ahseot  and  dreaming,  to  the  banquet;  that 
De  may  not  boggle  at  the  signature. 

couirrxss. 
Take  you  care  of  your  guesu !— Go,  send  him  hither. 

TBarsKT. 
All  rests  apon  his  undersigning. 

couimss  (interrttpting  him). 

Go  to  your  guests!  Go 

ILLO  (comes  back). 

Where  art  staying,  TertskyT 
The  house  is  full,  and  ail  expecting  you. 

TKSTSXY. 

Instandy !  Instantly ! 

[To  ihe  GouirrBSS. 
And  let  him  not 
Stay  here  too  long.    It  might  awake  suspicion 
In  the  old  nun — — 

COnilTKSS. 

A  truce  with  your  precautions! 

[Exeunt  TsarsKY  and  Illo. 


SCENE  III. 


CoDiiTiss,  Max.  Piccoloicini. 

MAX.  {peeping  in  on  the  stage  shily). 
Aunt  Tertsky !  may  I  venture? 

[j4dvances  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  looks 
around  him  with  uneasiness. 

She 's  not  here ! 
Where  is  she? 

Gouirrxss. 
Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 
In  yonder  comer,  lest  perhaps  she  lie 
Conceal'd  behind  that  screen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloves ! 
[Snatches  at  Uum^  but  the  Countbss  takes  them 
herself. 
Ton  unkind  Lady!  You  refnse  me  this — 
You  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

COUNTBSS. 

And  this  the  thank  you  give  me  for  my  trouble  7 

MAX. 

O,  if  you  felt  the  oppression  at  my  heart! 
Since  we  've  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself — 
With  such  poor  stealtfi  to  hazard  words  and  glances — 
These,  these  are  not  my  habits! 

COUNTESS. 

You  have  still 
Many  new  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend! 
But  on  this  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
I  must  continue  to  insist;  and  only 
On  this  condition  can  I  play  the  agent 
For  your  concerns. 

MAX. 

But  wherefore  comes  she  not? 
Wtiere  is  she  ? 

COUNTBSS. 

Into  my  hands  yon  must  place  it 
Whole  and  entire.    Whom  could  you  find,  indeed, 
More  zealously  affected  to  your  interest  ? 
No  soul  on  earth  must  know  it — not  your  father. 
He  must  not,  above  all.      * 

MAX. 

Alas  I  what  dangerl 


Here  is  no  face  on  which  f  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  stirs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady !  tell  me.    Is  all  changed  around  me? 
Or  is  it  only  1 7 

I  find  myself, 
As  among  strangers!  Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanish'd  to?  There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  world,  as  this, 

1  was  not  discon  tented.     Now  how  flat ! 

How  stale !  No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavour  in  it! 

My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father— Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothmg. 

My  arms,  my  military  duties— O ! 

They  are  such  wearying  toys! 

COUNTBSS. 

But,  gentle  friend! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  fttvour 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world, 
W'here  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment. 
Is  on  tlie  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
I  can't  but  know,  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on, 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.     Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Wliere  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady  7  Nay, 
No  raillery.     The  turmoil  of  the  camp. 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in. 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation. 
Oppressed  and  stiff  d  me.     I  gasp'd  for  air— 
I  could  not  breathe — I  was  constrained  to  fly, 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling.  Countess!  In  the  church  was  I. 
There  is  a  cloister  here  to  the  heaven's  gate,  * 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother ; 
A  wretched  painting 't  was,  yet't  was  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment     Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendour,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 

COUNTESS. 

Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity! 

Forget  the  world  around  you.     Meantime,  friendship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment. 

How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  passion? 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first  word. 

COUNTESS. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twenty  days? 

MAX. 

T  was  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt  here 

And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  joio'd  us,  and — 

That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey! 

■  I  ■■  doabifiil  whether  this  be  the  dedication  of  the  doiater  or 
the  neae  of  ooe  of  the  city  g«tet,  noer  which  It  itood.  I  hero 
tnotleted  it  In  the  former  mbm  ;  hot  feerfel  of  havIoQ  made  loae 
blander,  I  add  the  original.— Ea  Ut  ein  Kloaler  him  tmr  Himmeb- 
pforte. 
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In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute, 

And  gazing  oat  upoD  ihe  dreary  field  : 

Before  ue  (he  drngooos  were  riding  coward. 

The  saFe-guard  vhich  (lie  Duke  had  sent  ns— *heavy 

The  inquiedide  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 

And  trembling  ventured  1  al  length  these  worda: 

This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maideo,  that 

To-<lay  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  father, 

Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends^ 

And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger, 

Lost  in  (he  many— m  Speak  with  my  aunt  Tertsky !» 

With  hurrying  voice  she  in(errup(ed  me. 

She  bltcr'd.     I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 

Raised  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine — no  longer 

Did  I  control  myself. 

[  The  Princess  Tbikla  appears  at  Hie  door,  and 


MAX. 

This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  tbe  circle 
Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  Other's  arms, 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  thb  circle, 
O!  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  moment 
To  fall  upon  bis  neck,  to  call  him  father! 
I  But  his  stem  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling  patnon— 
'  It  dared  not  but  be  silenL     And  those  brilliants, 
I  That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwroathed  your  brews, 
They  scared  me  too !  O  wherefore,  wherefore  should  he 
At  the  first  meeting  spread  as 't  were  the  ban 
Of  excommunication  round  you, — wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 
And  cast  upon  the  liglii  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful  burthen  of  his  station?  Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love;  but  such  a  splendour 
Might  none  but  mpnarchs  venture  to  approach. 

THEKLA. 


remains  standing,  observed  by  thr  Couktkss,    Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery  ; 


but  not  by  PiccoLOMtni. 

With  instant  boMuesa 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  (ouch'd  her's; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us— 'T  was  you.    What  unce  has  happen'd, 
Tou  know. 
COUNTESS  {after  a  pause,  with  a  stolen  glance  ai  Tbxkla). 

And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  seciet? 

MAX. 

Of  your  secret  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  yes!  When  in  tbe  instant  after  yon 
1  stepp'd  into  tbe  room,  and  found  my  nieoe  there, 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
Ta'en  with  Mwpriw— 

MAX.  (wi'tA  eagerness). 
Well? 


SCENE  IV. 


Tbbkla  {hurries  forward^^  Goonnni  Mas. 

PiCCOLOMIHI. 

TBULA  (to  the  CouirrBss). 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
That  hears  he  better  fiom  myself. 

MAX.  [stepping  backward). 

My  Princess! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tertsky  7 

THEKLA  (to  die  COUNTISS). 

Has  he  been  here  long? 

COUNTESS. 

Yes;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  sta/d  so  Imig  7 

TBBXLA. 

Alas!  my  mother 
Wept  so  again  I  and  I — f  see  her  suffer. 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  once  again  f  have  courage  to  look  on  yon. 
To-day  at  noon  1  could  not. 
The  danle  of  the  jewels  that  play'd  round  you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

THXLA. 

Tlien  you  saw  me 
With  yonr  eye  only~>and  not  with  your  heart  7 


You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off. 

[To  the  Countess. 

He  is  not  in  spirits.     Wherefore  is  he  not? 
i  'T  is  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  gloomy! 
'  He  had  quite  another  nature  on  (he  journey — 
'  So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent. 
j  [To  Max. 

It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  always  so, 

And  never  otherwise  1 

MAX. 

You  find  yourself 
In  your  great  father's  arms,  beloved  lady ! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  you, 
And  which,  were 't  only  by  its  novelty. 
Delights  your  eye. 

THEKLA. 

Yes ;  I  confess  to  yon 
That  many  thhigs  delight  me  here:  this  camp, 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  foncy, 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality. 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream  I 

MAX. 

Alas!  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I  >e  lived  for  these  last  days.    This  mass  of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.     It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THEKLA. 

The  game  of  life 
liooks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.    T  is  a  game. 
Which  having  once  review'd,  I  (urn  more  joyous 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[Breaking  off,  and  in  a  sportive  tone. 
In  this  short  time  that  I  've  been  present  here. 
What  new  unheard-of  Uiings  have  I  not  seen ' 
And  yet  tliey  all  must  give  place  to  the  wonder 
Which  til  is  mysterious  castle  guards. 

COVMTKSS  {recollecting). 

^  And  what 

Can  this  be  then?  Methonght  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dotky  comen  of  this  house. 
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TIUU.4  {smiling). 
Ay,  bat  the  ntA  thereto  it  waich'd  by  epiritt, 
Two  griffio*  Mall  scaod  eeDtry  at  the  door. 

ooDHTitt  {laughs). 
The  astrologicel  tower  \ — Bow  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanctuary,  whose  aooess 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable, 
Opens  before  you  even  at  your  approach  ? 

THBKLA. 

A  dwar6sh  old  man  with  a  friendly  ftice 
And  snow-white  hairs,  whose  gracious  services 
Were  mine  at  first  sight,  opea*d  me  the  doors. 

MAX. 

That  is  the  Duke's  astrologer,  old  Seni. 

TBSKLA. 

He  question'd  me  on  many  points;  for  instance, 
When  I  was  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day. 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

CODIITBSS. 

He  wish'd 
To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 

THSKLA. 

My  hand  too  he  examined,  shook  his  head 

With  much  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  methought, 

Did  not  square  over  truly  with  his  wishes. 

COUNTESS. 

Well,  Princess,  and  what  found  you  in  tliis  tower? 
Hy  highest  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away ! 

THKXLA. 

,  It  was  a  strange 
Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  sunshine  1  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  narrowing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  vfas  gone;  and  all  about  oie 
T  was  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  cast    Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.    Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  these  stars:  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them. 

•  These  are  the  planets,*  said  that  low  old  roan, 

•  They  govern  worldly  fjtes,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 
Spiteful,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy. 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 

He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light. 
An  arm'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars: 
And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man.> 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood. 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  brigbl; 
On  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
And  the  left  hand,  lo!  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Qaiie  in  the  middle  glitier'd  silver  bright 
A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star  : 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  tlie  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

O  never  mdely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels!  T  is  not  merely 

The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance; 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 

This  Tistbie  nature,  and  this  common  worid, 

Is  ail  too  narrow:  yea,  a  deeper  import 


Lurks  in  the  legend  ttrid  my  infant  yean 

Than  lies  npon  that  truth,  we  live  to  lean. 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place : 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 

And  spirits;  and  delightedly'believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  Forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  homaoiiie«  of  old  religion, 

The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 

That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vanish'd. 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  languago,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  hack  tlie  old  names. 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  arc  gone, 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend  ; '  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 

T  is  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  tluit  *s  fair! 

THULl. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  too,  with  glad  and  aealous  industry. 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  chaerfnl  faith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven. 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

OOONTOt. 

Not  only  rem. 
But  thorns  too  hadi  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  yon 
Leave  they  your  wreadi  of  lore  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  hearer  of  glad  fortune. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  itt  close. 
Blest  be  the  Generel's  zeal :  into  the  laurel 
Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 
Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.    Then  no  wish 
Will  have  remain'd  for  his  great  heart  I  Enough 
Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 
Live  for  himself  and  his.    To  his  domains 
Will  hs  retire;  he  has  a  stately  seat 
Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin;  Reichenberg, 
And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly- 
Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 
Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forcsU: 
His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  spkndid. 
He  can  indulge  without  restraint;  can  give 
A  princely  patronage  lo  every  art. 
And  to  all  worth  a  Sovereign's  protection. 
Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  courses— 

COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it. 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her ! 

COUNTKSS. 

What  was  that? 

I  No  more  of  talk.  wb<>re  |^  or  angel  e^ett 
With  maD,  at  with  bU  friood  familiar,  nxd 
T«  til  lodulfttiii.  Vcradiu  Lutt,  B.  IX. 
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Did  you  hear  nothing}  Seem'd,  ••  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room. 

[Exit  COUNTISS. 

SCENE  V. 

Th»L4  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

TEMXLk  {as  soon  as  the  Countess  is  out  of  sight,  in  a 
quick  low  voice  to  PiccoLOMiNi). 
Don't  trust  them !  They  are  false  I 

MAX. 

Impossible  I 

TBIXLA. 

Trust  no  one  here  but  me.  I  saw  at  once. 
They  had  a  purpose. 

MAX. 

Purpose!  but  what  purpose? 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it  7 

TBXKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you;  but  yet  belicre  me: 
There 's  some  design  in  this !  to  make  us  happy, 
To  realize  our  union— trust  me,  love! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it 

MAX. 

But  these  Tertskys 

Why  use  we  them  at  all  7  Why  not  your  mother? 
Excellent  creature!  she  deserres  from  us 
A  full  and  filial  confidence. 

TIXXLA. 

She  doth  love  you, 
Doth  rate  you  high  before  all  others— but— 
But  such  a  secret— she  would  never  have 
The  courage  to  conceal  it  from  my  fotlier. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserre  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret? 
I  love  not  secrets.  Hark,  what  I  will  do. 
1 11  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet— let  kim 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes!— He  is  true. 
He  wears  no  mask— he  hates  all  crooked  ways- 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble! 

THXKLA  {falls  on  his  neck). 
That  are  you ! 

MAX. 

You  knew  him  only  since  this  morn;  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us7 

You  are  silent? 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  your  father? 

THXKLA. 

17  Nothing.  Only  he's  so  occupied- 
He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 
The  happiness  of  us  two.       [Taking  his  hand  tenderly. 

Follow  me! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Tertskys— we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 

Tlian  they  deserve;— and  in  all  else  rely 

On  our  own  hearu ! 

MAX. 

O!  shall  we  e'er  be  happy? 


THIILA. 

Are  we  not  happy  now?  Art  thou  not  mine.* 

Am  [  not  thine?  There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  lofty  courage— 't  i<  love  gives  it  me! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee — so  decorum  dictates: 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  for  truth. 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it? 


SCENE  vr. 


To  them  enters  the  Countess  TiaTSxr. 

couifTxss  {in  a  pressing  manner). 

Come! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you — It  is  now 
The  latest  moment. 

[TTiey  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  she  says, 
she  steps  between  them. 
Part  you! 

THEKLA. 

O,  not  yet ! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment. 

COUNTESS. 

Aye!  Then  time 
Flies  swiftly  with  your  Highness,  Princess  niece! 

MAX. 

There  is  no  huny,  aunt. 

COUNTESS. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.    Twice  already 
His  father  has  aak'd  for  him. 

THEXLA. 

Ha!  his  father  r 

COUNTESS. 

You  understand  that,  niece ! 

THEKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society? 
T  is  not  his  proper  company.    They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he  's  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  ho  suits  not  such  society. 

COUNTESS. 

You  mean,  you  'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  here? 

THEKLA  {with  energy). 
Yes!  you  hare  hit  it,  aunt!  That  is  my  meaning. 
Leave  him  here  wholly!  Tell  the  company— > 

COUNTESS. 

What?  hare  you  lost  your  senscft,  niece?— 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.    Come ! 

MAX.  (to  Thekla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey,  Farewell,  dear  lady! 

[TasKLA  turns  away  from  him  with  a  quick  motion. 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady? 

THEKLA  {without  looking  at  him). 

Nothing.  Go! 

MAX. 

Can  r,  when  you  are  angry 

[He  draws  up  to  her,  their  eyes  meet,  she  stands 
silent  a  moment,  then  throws  fierself  into  his 
arms;  lie  presses  Iter  fast  to  his  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Off !  Heavens !  if  any  one  should  come! 

Hark !  What  *s  that  noise !  It  comes  this  way. Off! 

Max.  tears  himself  away  outoflier  arms,  and  goes. 
Tlie  Countess  accompanies  him.    Thekla yb^ 
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lows  him  with  her  eyes  at  first,  walls  restlessly 
across  the  room,  then  stops,  and  remains 
standing,  lost  in  thought.  A  guitar  lies  on  the 
table,  she  seizes  it  as  by  a  sudden  emotion,  uTid 
after  she  has  played  a  while  an  irregular  and 
melancholy  symphony,  she  falls  gradually 
into  the  music  andsings, 

TBXKLii  {plays  and  sings). 

The  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 

The  damsel  paces  along  tlie  shore; 

The  billows  they  tumble  with  might,  with  might; 

And  slie  flings  out  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night; 
Her  bosom  b  swelling  with  sorrow; 

The  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 

Tliere  's  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky : 

Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away! 

I  *ve  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day — 
Make  ready  my  grave^lothes  to^^morrow.  * 


SCENE   Yil. 

GoDNTiss  (returns),  Thbkla. 

COUHTISS. 

Fie,  lady  niece!  to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 
Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
And  so  must  be  flung  after  him !  For  you, 
Duke  Friedland's  only  child,  I  should  have  thought, 
It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 
More  chary  of  your  person. 

THSKLA  (rising) . 

And  what  mean  you  ? 

*  I  fouad  It  BOt  la  my  power  to  trantlato  this  tonj  witb  UienU 
fldtflity.  prewrvlaif  at  tb«un«  llaio  ibe  Alcaic  MoTonent ;  and  har« 
theraford  added  tb«  origiaal  w'th  a  proM  tranalation.  Some  of  my 
raadera  may  be  mora  fortunaia. 

vacuA  {tpielt  umdtlngi). 
Der  Eldiwald  braaaei,  die  Wolk«a  ileha. 
Hat  ■vndlela  waadeii  aa  Ufer*  GrOa, 
Es  bricbt  aicb  die  Welle  mil  Mai-ht,  mil  Haeht, 
Uad  tie  ainst  blaaaa  In  die  fiaitre  Nacbt, 

Oas  Ange  tob  Welnea  peirSbel : 
Ikaa  Hen  Ui  geatorbea,  die  Welt  iai  leer, 
Had  welter  giebt  aie  dem  WuBaehe  Bichu  melir. 
Dn  Helligr.  rofe  dale  Kiad  lurflck, 
lA  bah«  geBoaaen  daa  Irdiacbe  GIftck, 

Ich  babe  gelebi  aaJ  gellebet. 

LITBEAL  TaAxatATiosr. 

JUM.%LA  ^p/ojfi  amdilmfi). 

Tbc  aak'fbreat  bellowa,  ibe  cloada  gather,  tbe  daaisel  walba  to 
and  fro  on  tbe  greea  of  tbe  abore ;  tbe  wave  breaba  wlib  might, 
with  miebt,  aad  abe  alfgaoat  lato  tb«  d^rk  aigbl.  bar  eye  diaoo- 
loarad  with  weepiag:  ibe  heart  la  dead,  the  world. ia  empty,  and 
farther  gives  it  aoihias  more  to  the  with.  Tboa  floly  Oae,  ooll 
tby  child  home.  I  have  enjoyed  tbe  bapploeaa  of  tbia  world,  1  have 
lived  aad  have  lov-^. 

I  eaasot  bat  add  here  an  Imitation  of  thia  teng,  with  whldi  the 
aaibor  of  •  Tbe  Tale  of  Roaamund  Gray  and  Bliad  Uargareta  baa 
ibvoared  me,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  caught  the  happieat 
laar  of  oar  old  ballads. 


The  daada  are  blackeolog,  the  aurma  threat'elag, 

Tba  cavern  doih  matter,  tbe  Rreenwood  mean  i 
Billowi  are  breakiaj,  ihe  damael'a  heart  aching, 

Tbaa  In  the  dark  eight  abe  alogeth  alone, 
Her  eye  apward  roving: 
Tbe  world  la  empty,  tbe  bean  ia  dead  sorely, 

la  thIa  world  plainly  all  aeemeth  amiss ; 
To  tby  heaven.  Holy  One,  take  home  tby  liule  oaa, 

I  have  partaken  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Both  livlag  and  loriag. 


GODimas. 
I  mean,  niece,  that  you  should  not  have  forgotten 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.     But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr  d  to  you. 

TBIKLA. 

What  then? 

COUNTESS. 

That  you  're  tbe  daughter  of  the  Prince  Duke  Friedland. 

THKKLA. 

Well— and  what  farther? 

COUHTISS. 

What?  a  pretty  question  ! 

THIKLA. 

He  was  bom  that  which  we  have  but  become. 
He  8  of  an  ancient  Lombard  family, 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

couimss. 

A  re  yon  dreaming? 
Talking  in  sleep?  An  excellent  jest,  forsooth! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honour  with  bis  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe. 

TBEKLA. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

COUNTBSS. 

Methinks  *C  were  well  though  not  to  run  the  hazard. 

THBKLA. 

Ilis  father  loves  him  :  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 

COUNTKSS. 

Bis! 
His  father!  his.'  But  yours  niece,  what  of  yours? 

TBBXLA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  ffllther. 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  tbe  man! 
His  father,  his^  I  mean. 

COUHTfiSS  (looks  at  her  as  scrutinizing). 
Niece,  you  wre  false. 

TBXKLA. 

Are  yon  then  wounded  ?  0,  be  friends  with  me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.    Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! — 

THEKi^  (interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to  soothe 

her.) 
Nay  now,  be  friends  vrith  me. 

COUMTBSS. 

It  is  not  yet  SO  fur  gone. 

THBILA. 

I  beliere  you. 

COUNTBSS. 

Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  out 

His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war. 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bliss, 

Had  banish'd  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you?  At  length 

To  draw  you  from  your  convent,  and  conduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes!  All  this,  methinks, 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

TBBXLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  me  fair  fruitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  affectionate  fate. 
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Out  of  hb  fearful  and  anonnoiu  bein^, 
Will  bat  |»repare  ihe  joys  of  life  for  me— 

COUKTIIS. 

Thoa  seest  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eyes. 
Cast  ihine  eye  round,  bethink  fhee  who  thou  art. 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  tliou  stepp'd, 
For  no  espousals  dosl  thou  find  the  walls 
Deck'd  out,  no  quests  Ihe  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendour  but  of  arms.     Or  think'st  ihou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  loni;  dances  at  thy  wedding! 
Thou  sec'st  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought. 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears  :  upon  the  balance 
Lies  ihe  great  destiny  of  all  our  honse. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  far  beliind  thee  !  Give  thou  proof. 
Thou  'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty— hii 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 
But  she  performs  the  best^part,  she  the  wisest. 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self, 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heftrt. 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 

TBIKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his — his  daughter — his,  the  Mighty  I 
His  fame,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  far  distance,  waken'd  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  offer  up  myself  in  passiveness  to  him. 

COUNTESS. 

That  15  thy  fate.     Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it. 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

TBBKtA. 

My  fate  hath  shown  me  him^  to  whom  behoves  it 
That  I  should  offer  up  myself.     In  gladness 
Eim  will  I  follow. 

GOUNTBSS. 

Not  thy  fate  hath  shown  him ! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather —'t  was  thy  heart,  my  child ! 

TBBRL&. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  bis!     His  present — his  alone. 
Is  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me?     He  hath 
A  right  to  hb  own  creature.     What  was  I 
Ere  hb  fair  love  infused  a  soul  into  me  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  wouldst  oppose  thy  father  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  penonT 

[Thbkla  remains  silent.    The  Countess  continues. 
Thou  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  7 — Child, 
His  name  b  Friedland. 

TBIKLA. 

My  name  too  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  hare  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

countess. 
WhatT  he  has  vanquish'd  all  impediment. 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him?    Child  !  child ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smiles  alone; 
The  eye  of  hb  rage  thou  hast  not  seon.     Dear  child, 
I  will  not  frighten  ihee.    To  that  extreme, 
I  trust,  it  ne'er  shall  come.    Hb  will  b  yet 


Unknown  to  me :  't  is  po«ibla  hb  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  hb  will 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  hb  haughty  fortnnes, 
Slionld'st  e'er  demean  thee  as  a  love  sick  maiden ; 
And  like  some  poor  coat-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  priie  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  miut  pay  for  it. 

[Exit  Couirrr^s. 
tbskla  {who  daring  the  last  speech  had  been  standiny 

evidently  lost  in  her  reflections). 
I  thank  thee  for  (he  hint.     It  turns 
My  sad  preiu.'ntiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so! — Not  one  friend  liave  we  here. 
Not  one  true  heart !  we  've  nothing  but  ourselves ! 

0  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  signs 
Ream  on  this  covenant  of  our  afFeclions. 
This  is  no  llieatre,  where  hope  abides: 

The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here; 
And  love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel. 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 

[Music from  the  banquet-room  is  heard. 
There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house, 
And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum. 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery. 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape; 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 

It  draws  it  pulls  me  with  a  god-like  power — 
And  lo !   the  abyss— and  thither  am  I  moving — 
I  have  no  power  i^iihin  me  not  to  move! 

[The  music  from  ttie  banquet^room  becomes  louder. 
O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  lire  lo  perish, 
Many  and  dark  heaven  drives  his  clouds  together, 
Yea,  shoots  hb  lightnings  down  from  sunny  heights, 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  suhterraoeous  chasms, 
'And  fiends  and  angeb  minglmg  iu  ilieir  fury. 
Sling  fire-bniids  at  the  burning  edifice. 

[Exit  Thbkla. 


SCENE  VIII. 


A  large  Saloon  lighted  up  wiA  festal  Sple^ourj  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  in  the  Centre  of  the  Stage,  a 
Table  richly  set  out,  at  which  eight  Generals  are 
sitting,  among  whom  are  Octavio  Piccolomini, 
Tbrtsky,  and  Mabadas.  Bight  and  left  of  this,  but 
further  back,  two  other  Tables,  at  each  of  which  six 
Persons  are  placed.  The  Middle  Door,  which  is 
standing  open,  git*es  to  the  Prospect  a  fourth  Table, 
with  the  same  Number  of  Persons.  More  forward 
stands  the  Sideboard.  Tlie  whole  front  of  the  Stage  is 
kept  open  for  the  Pages  and  Senmnts  in  wailing. 
Mi  is  in  motion.  The  Band  of  Music  belonging  to 
TbrtsRt's  Regiment  march  across  the  Stage,  and 
draw  up  round  tJie  Tables.     Before  they  are  quite 

.  off  from  the  Front  of  Oie  Stage,  Max.  Piccolomini 
appears,   Tzbtskt   advances  towards    him  with   a 

■  Tber«  ar«  few,  who  wfll  not  bare  Mil*  enoafh  lo  Uagh  at  the 
two  oonclndinB  liDet  of  ibit  •oliloqay  ;  aad  ttill  Fswer,  I  would  faia 
hope,  who  woald  not  have  bees  oiore  dia  oaed  lo  tbadder,  had  I 
f  irea  a  JaUkful  iraaalatioo.  For  the  nadert  of  Germaii  I  have 
added  the  orictaal : 

Bllad-wAibcDd  tcbleadert  Mlbst  d«r  Goli  der  Frcndr 
Den  Pechkrana  in  daa  braaoende  Gebarade. 
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Paper y  IsoLAifi  comes  up  to  meet  him  with  a  Beaker 
or  Sennee-<mp* 

TSRTSKT,  ISOLAHI,  HaX.  PlCCOLOMINI. 
IS0LAN1. 

Here  brother,  what  we  love!  Why,  where  hatt  be«i7 

Off  to  thy  place— ffuick !  Terlsky  here  hat  givea 

The  mother's  holiday  wine  up  to  free  booty. 

Here  it  ifoes  od  as  at  the  Heideiberff  casile. 

Already  hast  thou  lost  the  best.     They  're  giving 

At  yonder  table  ducal  crovms  in  shares; 

There's  Sternberg's  lands  and  chattels  are  put  up, 

Willi  Eggenberg's,  Siawata's,  Lichtcnstein's, 

And  all  (he  great  Bohemian  feodalilies. 

Be  nimble,  lad!  and  something  may  turn  up 

For  thee — who  knows?  off — to  thy  place !  quick!  march  ! 

TiiFBRBACH  and  GoBTZ  (cidl  out  from  the  second  and 

third  tables). 
Count  Piccolomtni  I 

TBRTSKT. 

Stop,  ye  shall  have  him  in  an  instant. — Bead 
This  oath  here,  whether  as 't  is  here  set  forth, 
Tlie  wording  satisBes  you.     They  've  all  read  it, 
Each  in  his  turn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
Uis  individual  signature. 

MAX.  {reads), 
■  Ingratis  servire  nefas.* 

ISOLARI. 

That  sounds  to  my  ears  very  much  like  Latin, 
And  being  interpreted,  pray  what  may'l  meani 

TEETSKY. 

Ko  hooett  man  will  serve  a  thankless  master. 

MAX. 

•  Inasmuch  as  our  supreme  Commander,  the  illna* 
trious  Duke  of  Priedland,  in  consequence  of  the  manifold 
affronts  and  grievances  which  he  has  received,  had  ex- 
presaed  his  determination  to  quit  the  Emperor,  but  00 
our  unanimous  entreaty  has  graciously  consented  to 
remain  still  with  (he  army,  and  not  to  part  from  us 
without  our  approbation  tlM^eof,so  we,  coUeoiivcly  and 
each  in  particular,  in  the  stead  of  an  oath  personally 
taken,  do  hereby  oblige  ourselves — likewise  by  him  ho- 
nourably and  faithfully  to  hold,  and  in  nowise  what- 
soever from  him  to  part,  and  to  be  ready  to  shed  for  his 
intercais  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  so  far,  namely,  as 
our  oath  to  the  Emperor  wUl  permit  it.  {These  last  words 
are  repeated  by  ItobAai.)  in  testimony  of  which  we 
subscribe  our  names.* 

TBartXT. 
Now! — are  you  willing  to  subscribe  this  paper? 

ISOLARI. 

Why  should  he  not?  Ail  officers  of  honour 
Can  do  it,  aye  must  do  it.— I'en  and  ink  here! 

TSRTSXr. 

Xay,  let  it  rast  till  after  meal. 

nOLAMi  (drawing  Max.  along)* 
Come,  Max. 
[All A  seal  themselves  at  their  table. 


SCENE  IX. 

TlHTSXT,  NlCMANK. 

TIBTSKT  {beckons  to  Neumann  who  is  waiting  at  the 
side-table,  and  steps  forward  with  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  stage). 

Have  you  the  copy  with  you,  Neumann?  Give  it. 

It  may  be  changed  for  the  other? 

NEUMANN. 

I  have  copied  it 
Letter  by  letter,  line  by  line;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  discover  other  difference, 
Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clanse, 
According  to  your  Excellency's  order. 

TESTSXT. 

Right!  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  with  this — 

It  lias  perform'd  its  business— to  the  fire  with  it— 

[Neumann  lays  the  copy  on  the  table,  and  steps 
back  again  to  the  sidctable. 


SCENE  J. 

Illo  {comes  out  from  the  second  chamber)^  Tbrtskt. 

11.L0. 
How  goes  it  with  young  Picrolomini! 

TBETSXY. 

All  right,  I  think.  He  has  started  no  objection. 

ILLO. 

He  is  the  only  one  I  fear  about — 

He  and  his  father.  Have  an  eye  on  both ! 

TERTSXY. 

How  looks  it  at  your  table :  you  forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring? 

ILLO. 

O,  quite  cordial. 
They  are  quite  cordial  in  the  scheme.  We  have  them. 
And  't  is  as  I  predicted  (00.  Already 
It  is  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  station.  ■  Since  we  *re  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimous,  why  not,t 
Says  Ikloniecuculi,  ■  ay,  why  not  onward. 
And  make  conditions  with  the  Emperor 
There  in  his  own  Vienna?*   Trust  me,  Count, 
Were  it  not  for  these  said  Piccolomini, 
We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  cheat. 

TEETSXr. 

And  Butler? 
How  goes  it  there  ?  Qush ! 


SCENE  XL 


To  them  enter  Butleb /rom  the  second  table. 

'butlbb. 

Don't  disturb  yourselves. 
Field  Marshal,  I  have  understood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luck  bts  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  to  me, 

[fVithan  air  of  mystery . 
You  may  depend  upon  me. 

ILLO  {with  vivacity). 

OJay  we,  Butler? 

BUTLEB. 

W^ith  or  without  the  clause,  all  one  to  me? 
You  understand  me?  My  6delity 
The  Duke  may  put  to  any  proof — 1  'm  with  him! 
Tell  him  so !  I'm  the  Emperor 8 officer, 
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As  long  as  't  is  his  pleasure  to  remain, 

The  Emperor's  general !  and  Friedland's  servanC, 

As  soon  us  it  shall  please  him  to  become 

Ilis  own  lord. 

TBRTSKY. 

You  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  stem  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

BUTLER  (with  a  haughty  looh). 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
To  sale.  Count  Tcrtsky !  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Offer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
But  that  is  past !  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  hring  myself  together  with  my  regiment. 
And  mark  you,  't  is  my  humour  to  believe, 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Witliout  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  b  ignorant. 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  7 

BUTLia. 

EyT 
Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  1  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals  I 
My  real  motives — they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves.  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  mj  judgment — or 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause, 
H;is  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honour, 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden.— -Come,  my  friends! 
I  'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness, 
Because  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 


itxo. 


Say, 


And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you? 

BITTLEB. 

A  friend!  I  give  you  here  my  hand!  I  *m  your's 

With  all  I  have.     Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  want.—Go.  tell  him,  sirs! 

I  've  earn'd  and  laid  up  somewhsit  in  his  service, 

I  lend  it  him;  and  is  he  my  survivor, 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  hequeaili'd  him. 

He  is  my  heir.     For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world;  nought  know  1  of  the  feeling 

That  binds  the  hu&band  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me,  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

'T  is  not  your  money  that  he  needs — a  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of   gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions! 

BUTLBB. 

I  came  a  simple  soldiei's  boy  from  Ireland 

To  Prague— and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 

From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climb'd  up, 

Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank, 

The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 

And  Wallenslein  too  is  a  child  of  luck ; 

1  love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 


I1.LO. 

AH  powerful  souls  hare  kindred  with  each  other. 

BUTLEB. 

This  is  an  awful  moment!  to  the  brave, 

To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment. 

The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Maine 

To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.     He  of  Halberstadc, 

Tliat  Mansfeldi  wanted  hut  a  longer  life 

To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  lordship 

That  should  reward  his  courage.     Who  of  tlicse 

Equals  our  Fried  land  7  there  is  nothing,  nothing 

So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 

TBBTSKT. 

That 's  spoken  like  a  man ! 

B0TLBB. 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian — 
[  '11  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lfesly. 
Come,  to  the  company ! 

TBBTSKT. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar?  Ho! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  up.     Ho !  cheerly,  boy! 

Luck  comes  to-day,  so  give  her  hearty  welome. 

[Exeuntf  each  to  his  table. 


SCENE  XH. 


77ie  Master  or  THE  Cellar  advancing  with  Nehmaivii, 
Servants  passing  backwards  and  forwards, 

MASTER  or  TBB  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine!  O:  if  my  old  mistress,  his  lady  mo- 
ther, could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on,  she  would  turn 
herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes,  sir  officer  1  'tis 
all  down  the  hill  with  this  noble  house!  no  end,  no 
moderation  !  And  this  marriage  with  the  Duke's  sister, 
a  splendid  connection,  a  very  splendid  connectioB!  but 
I  will  tell  you,  sir  officer,  it  looks  no  good. 

NEUMANN. 

Heaven  forbid!  Why,  at  this  very  moment  the  whole 
prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom  ! 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR. 

You  think  so 7 — Well,  well!  much  may  be  said  on 
that  head. 

riRST  SERVANT  fcomesj. 
Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

M\STBR  or  TBB  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't  the  serentieth  flask — 

riRST  SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Tiefenbach 
sits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR  (continuing  his  discourse  to 

Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival  kings 
and  electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendour;  and  wher- 
ever the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gracious 
master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brink (to  the  Ser- 
vants.)— What  do  you  stand  there  listening  for  7  1  will 
let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  Off!  see  to  the 
tables,  see  to  the  Husks!  Look  there!  Count  Palfi  has 
an  empty  glass  before  him ! 

RUNNER  (comes). 

The  great  service-cup  is  wanted,  sir;  that  rich  gold 
cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it.  The  Count  says  you 
know  which  it  is. 

MASTER  or  TBB  CELLAR. 

Ay !  that  was  made  for  Frederick's  coronation  by  the 
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artist  wniiam — tbere  was  not  siieb  another  pria  in  the 
whole  booty  at  Pragae. 

RURRMk 

The  same!— a  health  is  to  go  roond  in  him. 
MAtTii  or  THB  ciLi^B  (shaking  his  hetul  white  he 

fetches  and  rinses  tiie  cups). 
This  will  be  something  for  the  tale-bearars— this  goes 
to  Vienna. 

NBOMARN. 

Permit  me  to  look  at  it. — Well,  this  is  a  cup  indeed! 
How  haaTy!  as  wdl  it  may  be,  being  all  gold.— And 
what  neat  things  are  embossed  on  it!  how  natural  and 
eleigant  they  look ! — There,  on  that  first  quarter,  let  me 
see.  That  proud  Amaxon  there  on  horseback,  she  that 
is  taUng  a  leap  over  the  crosier  and  mitres,  and  car- 
ries on  a  wand  a  hat  together  with  a  banner,  on  which 
there 's  a  goblet  represented.  Can  yon  lell  me  what  all 
this  signifies? 

MASTBl  or  THB  CBLLAB. 

The  woman  whom  you  see  there  on  horseback,  is  the 
Free  Electimi  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is  signified 
by  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on  which  she 
is  riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man;  for  he  who 
cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and  emperors  is 
no  free  man* 

MBUMJLMH. 

But  what  is  the  cup  there  on  the  bannerl 

MASTBB  or  THB  CBLLAB. 

The  cup  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  our  forefsthenT  times.  Our  fore- 
fiithers  in  the  wars  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the 
Pope  this  noble  privilege :  for  the  Pope,  you  know, 
will  not  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Your  true 
Moravian  iralues  nothing  beyond  the  cup;  it  is  his 
costly  jewel,  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 
blood  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

KBVMAIIIV. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air  there, 
itaUT 


MAsna  or  nt  cbllab. 
That  signifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which  we 
forced  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  nerer 
to  be  enough  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the  new 
Church  the  old  priTileges  of  fne  ringing  and  open  psal- 
mody. But  since  he  of  Steiermark  has  ruled  over  us, 
that  is  at  an  end;  and  after  the  battle  at  Prague,  in 
which  Count  Paiadne  Frederick  lost  crown  and  empire, 
our  faith  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the  altar — and  our 
brethren  look  at  their  homes  over  their  shoulders ;  but 
the  letler-royal  the  Emperor  himself  cut  to  pieces  with 
has 


hbumank. 
Why,  my  good  Master  of  the  Cellar!  you  are  deep 
read  in  the  chronicles  of  your  country  T 
MASTBa  or  na  cillab. 
So  were  my  forefolhers,  and  for  that  reason  were  the 
minstrds,  and  senred  under  Procopius  and  Ztska.  Peace 
be  with  their  ashes!  Well,  well !  they  fought  for  a  good 
eansa  though— There!  carry  it  up! 

hbumamb. 
Slay !  let  me  but  look  «|  this  second  qnarlfer.  Look 
Aen!  That  is,  when  at  Prague  Caslle  the  Imperial 
Coonsellors,  Hartiniti  and  Stawata  were  hurled  down 
head  over  heels.  "T  is  eren  so!  there  stands  Count  Thur 
who  commands  it. 

[Jbmner  fdbes  lAe  ^rvtee-cnp  and  goes  off  wiVi  it. 


MASTBB  or  THB  CBLLAB. 

0  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
thrse-and-twentieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  seems  to  me 
as  it  were  but  yesterday— from  that  unlucky  day  it  all 
began,  all  the  heart-aches  of  the  country.  Since  that 
day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  lias  never  once 
been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[Badth  drank  aloud  at  the  second  table. 
The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hurra! 

[M  the  third  and  fourth  table. 
Long  live  Prince  William!  Long  live  Duke  Bernard ! 
Hurra ! 

[Jftuic  strikes  up, 

FIBST  SBBVANT. 

Ifear  'em!  Hear  'em  I  What  an  uproar! 

SBCOMD  SBBVAirr  {comes  in  running). 
Did  you  hear?  They  have  drank  the  Prince  of  Wei 
mar^s  health. 

THIRD  SBBVAHT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander ! 

riBST  SBBVANT  {speaking  at  the  uune  time). 
The  Lutheran! 

SBCOHO  SBBVAKT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  the  Em- 
peror's health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTBB  or  THB  CBIXAB. 

Po,  po !  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange  things  come 
out.  A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not! — You  should 
be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet,  except  when  you  are 
called  to. 

SBCOHD  SBBVANT. 

[7b  the  Bunnerf  to  whom  he  gives  secretly  a  flask 

of  wine,  keeping  his  ijfe  on  the  Master  of  the 

Cellar,  standing  between  him  and  the  Runner. 

Quick,  Thomas !  before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar  runs 

this  way — 't  is  a  flask  of  Frontignac ! — Snapped  it  up 

at  the  third  table— Canst  go  off  with  it? 

BUNNBB  (hides  it  in  his  pocket). 
AU  right! 

[Exit  the  Second  Servant. 
TBIBD  SBBVANT  (oside  to  the  First). 
Be  on  the  hark.  Jack!  that  we  may  have  right  plenty 
to  tell  to  father  Qnivoga— He  will  give  us  right  plenty 
of  absolution  in  return  for  it. 

riSST  SBBVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  something 
to  do  behind  lllo's  chair. — He  is  the  man  for  speeches 
to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTBB  or  THB  CBLIJLB  (tO  NeUMARN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with  Esterhats? 

MBIIMANK. 
Ay!  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  confide  too 
much.    He  calls  himself  Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is  he. 
MASTBB  or  THB  CBLLAB  (impatiently). 
Spaniard!   Spaniard!— I  tell  you,  friend,    nothing 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.    AU  these  out-landish 
frllowst  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

1  Thoro  U  •  hamoer  la  the  orlflnal  wUek  cioaM  b«({TM  Id  ibe 
trantUUoa.  ■Die  Wfisekm  ■ll«,>  etc.  whidh  word  la  claMtotl 
Genaaa  mmb*  Um  UetUau  aloaoi  bni  la  tu  flnt  imM,  aad  at 
prcMBt  ia  (ha  ntlgar  oM  of  iba  word.  tlgalflM  ferolfaon  ia  geaaral. 
Oar  word  wall-BaU,  I  toppoM,  meaos  ouHmndisk  anu— Walls  aacet, 
la  Geraaa  «  WeltdM  N Oim.  t    T. 
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nBUMAMM.  ' 

Fy,  fy  r  you  should  not  say  so,  friend.  Tbere  are 
amovs  them  our  rery  best  generals,  <nd  ihoae  on  whom 
the  Duke  at  this  moment  relies  the  most. 

lUSTEB  OF  TBI  CILLAB. 

[Taking  tfu/lask  out  of  the  Bunne^s  pocket. 
My  son,  it  will  he  hroken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket 

[Tbetsky  hurries  in,  fetches  away  the  paper  and 
calls  to  a  Servant  for  Pen  and  Ink,  and  goes  to 
the  back  of  the  Stage, 
M ASTBB  or  TBI  CXU.AR  flo  the  Servants). 
The  iieulenant-General  stands  up. — Be  on  the  watch. 
^Nowl  They  break  up.— Off,  and  move  hack  the 
forms. 

[Th^  rise  at  all  Vte  tables,  the  Servants  hurry  off 
thefront<^  the  Stage  to  the  Takles;  part  of  the 
guests  come  forward. 
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SCENE  XIII. 


OcTAVio  PiGGOLOMiNi  enters  in  conversation  widt  Ma- 
BADA8,  and  both  piaas  themselves  ijuite  on  the  edge  of 
tlu  Stage  on  one  side  of  the  Proscenium.  On  e/te  side 
dirtctly  opposite,  BIax-  Piccolommi,  by  himself,  lost 
in  thought,  and  taking  no  part  in  any  thing  that  is 
going  forward.  The  middle  space  between  both,  but 
father  more  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  Stage,  is 
filed  up  by  Butlbb,  ItoLAXi,  Goitb,  Tibtbheach,  and 

KOLATTO. 

ISOLANI  fwhile  the' Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good  night,  good  night,  Rolatlo!  Good  night,  Lieute- 
nant-General! — I  should  rather  say,  good  morning. 

OOBTZ  (to  TiBVBNBACH). 

Moble  brother !  (making  the  usual  compliment  after 

meals.) 

TIBPBHBACH. 

Ay !  *t  was  a  royal  feast  indeed. 

OOBTZ. 

Tea,  my  Lady  Countess  understands  these  matters. 
Her  mother-in-law,  Heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her! 
—Ah !  that  was  a  housewife  for  you ! 

TIBFBNBAGH. 

There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting  out 
a  table. 

OCTAVIO  (aside  to  Mabadas). 
Do  me  the  favour  to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what  you 
will — or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance  at 
least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by  myself, 
and  yet  I  conjecture  that  there  will  be  goings  on  here 
worthy  of  our  attentive  observation.  (Be  continues  to 
fx  his  eye  on  the  whole  following  scene.) 

ISOLANI  (on  the  point  of  going). 
Lights!  lighto! 

TBBTSKT  (advances  with  the  Paper  to  Isolari). 
Noble  brother  j  two  minutes  longer!— Here  is  some- 
thing to  subscribe. 

ISOLAMI. 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  liker^bnt  you  musi  excuse 
me  from  reading  it. 

TBBTSKY. 

There  is  no  need.  It  is  the  oath  which  you  have  al- 
ready read. — Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen  1 

[IsoLANi  hands  over  the  Paper  IoOotavio  respec^ully. 

TBBTSKT. 

Nay,  nay,  first  come  first  served.    There  is  no  prece- 


dence here.  (OctavIo  runs  over  the  Pappr  with  apptf 
rent  indifference.  Tbbtsbt  wiUehes  him  at  som/C 
distance). 

OOBTZ  (to  TbBTSBT). 

Noble  Count!  with  y6ftr  permission— Good  night 

TBBTSKT. 

Where  *s  the  hurry?*  Gome,  one  other  composing 
draught.  (To  the  Servants) — Ho? 

OOBTZ. 

Excuse  mo— an't  able. 

TBBTSKT. 

A  thimblo^U! 

OOBTZ. 

Excuse  me. 

TiKPBiiBACH  (sits  down). 
Pardon  me,  nobles!— This  standing  does,  not  agree 
with  me. 

TBBTSKT. 

Consult  only  your  own  convenience.  General ! 

TIBPBMBACH. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach— only  my  legs 
won't  carry  me  any  longer. 

ISOLANI  (pointing  at  his  corpulence). 

Poor  logs!  how  should  they!  Such  an  nnmercifnl 
load !  (OcTAVio  subunribes  his  name,  and  reaches  over 
the  Paper  to  Tbbtskt,  who  gives  it  to  Isolani  ;  and  he 
goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  name.) 

TIBrBNBACN. 

'T  was  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  first  brought  it 
on.  Out  in  all  weathers — ice  and  snow— no  help  for 
it.— I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  of  my 
life. 

OOBTl. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no  nice 
inquiries  about  the  season. 

TBBTSKT  (observing  IsoLini,  whose  hand  trembles  ex- 
cessively, so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen).  Have 
you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long*  noble  brother  1— 
Dispatch  it. 

ISOLANI. 

The  «ns  of  yonth!  I  have  already  tried  the  chaly- 
beate waters.    Wdl— I  must  bear  it» 

[Tkbtsxt  gives  the  Paper  to  Mabadas;  he  steps  to 
the  table  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  {advancing  to  Butlbb). 
Tou  are  not  over  fond  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Colo- 
nel!   I  have  observed  it.    Tou  would,  I  think,  find 
yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  a  battle, 
than  of  a  feast. 

BUTLBB. 

I  must  confess,  't  is  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  {stepping  nearer  to  himfriendlily). 

Nor  in  mine  either,  1  can  assure  you ;  and  I  am  not 
a  little  glad,  my  much-honoured  Colonel  Butler,  that  we 
agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  half  doaen  good  friends 
at  most,  at  a  small  round  table,  a  glass  of  genuine  Tokay, 
open  hearts,  and  a  ratictaal  contersation- that  's  my 
taste! 

BUTLBB. 

And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 

[The  paper  comes  to  Tibpbnbacr,  who  glances  over 
it  at  the  same  time  with  Gobtz  and  Kolatto. 
Mabadas  m  lAe  mean  time  returns  to  Octkno, 
Ml  this  takes  place,  Ae  conversation  wifh 
BUTLBR  proceeding  uninterrupted. 
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OCTATlo  {introducing  Maeaoas  fo  BoTUi). 
Don  Balthasar  Maradas!  Ukewiae  a  man  of  onr  ftamp, 
and  long  ago  your  admirer.  [Butlbi  bows. 

OOTATio  {continming). 
Yon  art  a  straqger  here— 't  was  but  yesterday  yon 
arriTed— you  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  here. 
T  is  a  wretched  plaee-^I  know,  at  onr  age,  one  loves  to 
be  snng  and  quiet — What  if  you  moved  your  lodgings? 
— Come,  be  my  visitor.  (Bctlbb  makes  a  tow  how). 
Nay,  without  com|rfiment !— For  a  friend  like  you,  I 
have  still  a  comer  remaining. 

BCTLBa  {eoUUy),  * 

Tonr  obliged  humble  servant,  my  Lord  Lientenant- 
Gcneral! 

[The  f€iper  comes  Io^Botlbb,  who  goes  to  the  table  to 

subscribe  it.     ThefrOKt  of  ihe  stage  is  viuant, 

so  that  both  the  PiccoLOMims,  each  on  the  side 

where  he  had  been  from  the  commencement  of 

the  scene f  remain  alone. 

OCTATio  {af^  having  some  time  watched  his  son  in 

tiience,  advances  somewhat  nearer  to  him).    Ton  were 

long  abeent  from  us,  friend ! 

MIX. 

I urgent  business  detained  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

And,  I  observe,  yon  are  still  absent! 


Ton  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes  me 
silent. 

ocTAVio  {advancing  still  nearer). 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was  that 
detained  yout    Tertsfy  knows  it  without  asking ! 

MAX. 

What  does  Tertsky  know? 

OCTAVIO. 

Be  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  yon. 
MOLAn  {who  has  been  attending  to  them  from,  some 
distance,  steps  up). 
Weil  done,  father!  Bout  out  his  baggage!    Beat  up 
bis  quarters!  there  is  somediing  there  that  should  not  be. 
TXiTBKT  {with  the  paper). 
Is  there  none  wanting?  Have  the  whole  subscribed ? 

OCTAVIO. 

AIL 

TBlTSKT  {caUing  aloud). 
Ho!  Who  subscribes? 

BUTLia  (to  Tbbtskt). 
Count  the  names.    There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

tbbtskt. 
Here  is  a  cross. 

nirSMBAGB. 

That 's  my  mark. 

isoiJLiii. 
He  cannot  write;  but  bis  cross  is  a  good  cress,  and  is 
bonound  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

OCTAVIO  {presses  on  to  Max.). 
Gome,  general!  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TBBTSKT. 

ChiePiecolomini  only  has  signed. 

ISOLAHI  {pointing  to  Max.).- 

Look !  that  is  your  man,  that  sutue  there,  who  has 
bad  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole  even- 
ing. (Max.  fvceuwr  the  paper  from  Tbbtsxt,  which  he 
looks  v^n  vacantly). 


SCENE  XIV. 

To  these  enter  iLiofrom  Ae  inner  room.  Be  has  in  his 
hand  the  golden  servicc^upf  and  is  extremely  dis- 
tempered with  drinking :  Gobtz  and  BuTLxa  follow 
him,  endeavouring  to  keep  him  back. 

IIXO. 

What  do  you  vrant?  Let  me  go. 

oobtz  and  butlbb. 

Drink  no  more,  lllo !  For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 
more. 

ILLO  (goes  up  to  Octavio,  and  shakes  him  cordially  by 
the  fiandt  and  then  drinks), 

Octavio  1 1  bring  this  to  youl  Let  all  grudge  be  drown- 
ed in  this  friendly  bowl!  I  know  well  enough,  ye  never 
loved  me— Devil  take  me  I— and  I  never  loved  youl*-I 
am  always  even  with  people  in  that  way! — Let  what 's 
past  be  past— tliat  is,  you  understand — foigotten  I  I 
esteem  you  infinitely.  {Embracing  him  repeatedly).  You 
have  not  a  dearer  friend  on  earth  than  I— but  that  you 
know.  The  fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  vil- 
lain—and I  '11  strangle  him!— my  dear  friend! 
tbbtsky  {whispering  to  him). 

Art  in  thy  senses?  For  heaven's  sake,  lUo,  think  where 
you  are! 

ILLO  {aloud)* 

What  do  you  mean? — There  are  none  but  friends 
here,  are  there !  {Looks  round  the  whale  circle  with  a  jolly 
and  triumphant  oir.).  Not  a  sneaker  among  us,  thank 
heaven ! 

TjtBTSXT  {to  Butlbb,  eagerly). 

Take  him  off  with  you,iorce  him  off,  I  entreat  you, 
Butler! 

BDTLBl  (to  IlLO). 

Field  Marshal !  a  word  with  you.  {^Mds  him,  $0  the 
side-^oard.) 

illo  {cordially). 
A  thousand  for  one;  Fill— Fill  it  once  mors  np  to  the 
brim. — To  thb  gallant  man's  health! 
ISOLAHI  (to  Max.,  who  all  the  while,  has  been  staring  on 
the  paper  with  fixed  but  vacant  eyes) . 
Slow  and  sure^  my  noble  brother? — Hast  parsed  it  all 
yet ?•— Some  words  yet  to  go  through?- Hal 
MAX.  (tvojtin^  as  from  a  tframm). 
What  am  I  to  do? 

TBBTSKT,  and  at  the  sasae  time  noLAXl. 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavio  directs  his  eyes  on  him 
wiSt  intense  anxitty)..- 

MAX.  {returns  the  papcf)* 
Let  it  slay  till  to-morrow.    It  is  business— to-daj  I 
am  not  sufficiently  collected.  Send  it  to  me  to-morrow. 

TBBXSKV. 

Nay,  collect  younelf  a  little. 

noLAjn* 

Awake  man !  awake!  -Gome,  thy  sagaacnre,  and  have 
done  with  it!  What?  Thou  art  the  youngest  in  the 
whole  company,  and  wouldst  be  vmer  than  all  of  us 
together  ?    Look  there  I  thy  father  has  signed— we  have 

all  signed. 

TBBTSKT  (to  Octavio). 
Use  your  influence.    Instruct  himt 

octavio. 
My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

ILLO  {leaves  the  servicc^up  on  the  sideboard). 
What 's  the  dispute? 
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TOTSXr. 

He  declines  subecribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

.   I  say,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO. 

It  cannot  stay.  We  hare  all  subscribed  to  it— and  so 
must  you.— You  must  subscribe. 

MAX. 

Illo,  cfood  night ! 

ILLO. 

5o !  Ton  come  not  off  so !  The  Duke  ihall  learn  who 
are  his  friends.  {jiU  collect  round  Ilu>  and  Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the  Duke,  the  Duke 
knows,  every  one  knows — what  need  of  this  wild  stuff  7 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  thanks  th«  Duke  gels  for  his  partiality 
to  Italians  and  foreigners. — Us  Bohemians  he  holds  for 
little  better  than  dullards-^nothing  pleases  him  but 
what  li  outlandish. 

TxarsKT  {in  extreme  embamutmentt  to  the  Comman- 
ders,  who  at  Illo's  words  give  a  sudden  start,  as  pre- 
paring to  resent  them). 

It  is  Uie  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason.  At- 
tend not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

isoLARi  {with  a  bitter  laugh). 
Wine  iuTenis  nothing :  it  only  tatties. 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Tour  tender 
consciences !    Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back-door, 

by  a  puny  proviso 

TIBTSXT  {interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad — don't  listen  to  him ! 

ILLO  (mutiM^  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso. — What  of  the 
proriso  T    The  devil  take  this  proviso  I 
MAX.  (has  his  attention  rousedf  and  looks  again  into  the 

paper). 
What  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  ?  Tou 
make  me  curious — I  must  look  closer  at  it. 
TxaTSKT  (m  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo?  Tou  are  ruining  us. 

TIKTEHBACH  {tO  KOLATTo). 

Ay,  ay !  I  obsenred,  that  before  we  sat  down  to  supper, 
it  was  read  differently. 

oom. 
Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

IBOLAKI. 

What  do  I  care  for  that!  Where  there  stand  other 
names,  mine  can  stand  too. 

TIITBIIIACH. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  therein,  or 
short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Emperor. 
BUTLBB  (to  one  of  the  commanders). 

For  shame,  for  shame!    Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  I    The  question  now  is,  whether  we 
shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One  must  not 
take  these  things  too  nicely  and  OTer«:rupulously. 
IMLARI  (to  one  of  the  Generals). 

Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisos  when  he 
gave  yon  your  regiment  T 

TBBTSXT  (to  GOBTZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-purveyancer, 
which  brings  you  in  yearly  a  thousand  pistoles ! 

ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  rogues.    If 


there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfisction,  let  him  say  so, 
—I  am  his  man. 

nXPXRBACH. 

Softly,  softly  I  T  was  but  a  word  or  two. 
MAX.  {having  read  Vu  paper  gives  it  back). 
Till  to-morrow,  therefore ! 

ILLO  {stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  all  command 
over  himself,  and  presents  the  paper  to  Max.  with  one 
hand,  and  his  svrord  in  the  other). 

Subscribe— Judas ! 

ISOUNI. 

Out  upon  you,  Illo! 

OCTATIO*  TSRTSKT,  BUTLBB  (oil  together). 

Down  with  the  sword ! 
MAX.  (  rvsh$e  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  him,  then 

to  Count  Tbbtsxt). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[  BIax.  leaves  the  stage.  Illo  cursing  and  raving  is 
held  back  by  some  of  the  Oncers,  and  amidst 
a  universal  confusion  the  Oirtain  drops. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

J  Chamber  in  PiccoLOMiRi's  Jfam«io».— A  if  Night. 

OcTATio  PiGCOLOMiNi.  ji  Valet  dc  Chambre,  witii  Lights. 

OCTATIO. 

— —.And  when  my  ion  comes  in,  conduct  him  hither. 
What  is  the  hour  7 

▼ALBT. 

'T  is  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTATIO. 

Set  down  the  light.    We  mean  not  to  undreis. 

Tou  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Exit  Valet.  Octatio  paces,  musing,  across  the 
chamber;  Max.  Pigcolomiri  enfers  unobserved, 
and  looks  at  his  father  for  some  snoments  in 
silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  offended  with  me?  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

'T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature, 

What  thou  hadst  sanction'd,  should  not,  it  might  seem. 

Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But— 't  is  my  nature — 

Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  follow 

My  own  light,  not  anothei's. 

ocTAVio  {goes  up  to  him  and  embraces  him). 

Follow  it, 

0  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son! 
To*night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  faithfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  lets  darkly. 

OCTATIO. 

I  vrill  do  so. 
For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  night. 
There  must  remain  no  eecrets  'twixt  us  two. 

[Both  seat  thewuelves. 
Max.  Piccolomini  I  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures? 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declarations. 
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oer4Tio. 
And  on  no  odwr  ground  hatt  thou  reftued 
The  signatnn  diey  lun  had  wrested  firom  thee? 

MAX. 

It  WM  a  serioos  bnaincM        1  was  absent — 
The  affair  itself  seem'd  not  so  nifenc  to  me. 

OCTATIO. 

Be  open,  Max.    Thon  hadst  then  no  sospieion  ? 

MAX. 

Soapicion !  what  suspicion  t  Not  the  least 

OCTATIO. 

Thank  thy  good  angel,  Piccolomini : 

He  drew  thee,  btek  aneonscioas  from  the  abym. 

MAX. 

I  know  not  what  thou  meanest. 

OCTATIO. 

I  wUl  teU  thee. 
Fain  would  they  hare  extorted  from  thee,  son. 
The  sanction  of  thy  name  to  rillany ; 
Tea,  with  a  single  flourish  <tf  thy  pen. 
Made  thee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honour  I 

MAX.  {rises), 
Oetavio! 

OCTATIO. 

Patience !  Seat  yourself.    Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  from  me,  ftiend!~hast  for  years 
liTed  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
Befon  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
Aa  black  a  web  as  e^er  was  spun  for  Tenom  : 
A  power  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence— dara 
No  longer  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
Nm*  pluck  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father  I 
Tet,  ere  thon  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 
If  your  disclosures  should  appear  to  be 
Conjectures  only— and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  further — span  them  I  I 
Am  not  in  that  collected  mood  at  present. 
That  I  eould  Usten  to  them  quietly. 

OCTATIO. 

Hie  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light. 

The  more  impatient  cause  haTC  I,  my  son. 

To  force  it  on  thee.    To  the  innocence 

And  wisdom  of  thy  heart  1  could  hare  trusted  thee 

Widi  calm  assurance — but  I  see  the  net 

Preparing — and  it  is  thy  heart  itsdf 

Alarms  me  for  thine  innocence — that  secret, 

[Fixing  his  eye  sleadfiuHy  on  his  son's  face. 
Which  thou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

[  Max.  aUempts  to  answer,  but  hesitates ,  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed. 
OCTATIO  (after  a  pause). 
Know,  then,  they  are  duping  thee !— a  most  foul  game 
With  thee  and  with  us  all— nay,  hear  me  calmly — 
The  Duke  ereu  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 
The  maak,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army; 
And  in  this  moment  makes  be  preparations 
That  army  from  the  Emperor  to  iteoi. 
And  carry  it  OTcr  to  the  enemy! 

MAX. 

That  low  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OCTATIO. 

That  month, 


From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment. 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 

MAX. 

How  men  a  maniae  they  supposed  the  Duke ; 
What,  he  can  meditate? — the  Duke T— can  dream 
That  he  can  lun  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honourable  soldiers, 
Mon  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them, 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honour  lun  them. 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundnb? 

OCTATIO. 

Such  a  deed, 
With  such  a  front  of  infkmy,  the  Duke 
No  ways  desires— what  he  requires  of  us 
Bean  a  fsr  gentler  appellation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  tbe  Em^tn  peace. 
And  so,  because  tbe  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Tberefon  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  Empin  will  he  pacify, 
And  for  his  trouble  will  ntain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)— Bohemia! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octario,  merited  of  us. 

That  we— that  we  should  think  so  rilely  of  him? 

OCTAVIO. 

What  we  would  think  is  not  the  question  hen. 
The  affoir  qpeaks  for  itself— and  clearest  proofs ! 
Hear  me,  my  son— 't  is  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  Court  we  stand. 
But  litde  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices, 
HaTC  been  employed— for  this  sole  end— to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp!  All  bands  an  loosed— 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  the  citiien. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguera 
The  state  he 's  bound  to  guard.    To  such  a  height 
T  is  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Befon  his  armies^'his  own  armies — trembles; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fean 
The  trailon'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offspring 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans — 
No!  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  oft  we  tnmble  at  an  empty  terror; 
But  the  false  phentasm  brings  a  real  misery. 

OCTATIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.    An  intestine  war. 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel, 
Will  bunt  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.    The  Genemfs 
An  many  of  tliem  long  ago  won  OTcr; 
The  subalterns  an  Tacillating — whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  an  vacillating. 
To  foreigners  our  strongholds  an  entrusted; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole 
Foroe  of  Silesia  ginn  up :  to  Tertsky 
FiTC  regiments,  foot  and  horse  —to  Isotani, 
To  lUo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 


Likewise  to  both  of  us. 
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OGTATIO. 

BacaoMth^Diikd 
Belierw  be  hu  aecured  at — neant  to  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  epUiKlid  promiiee. 
To  me  be  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatt 
And  Sagan  ,*  and  too  plain  I  see  the  angel  i 
With  whiffh  iieidoiibti  AOC  to  oalch  thee. 


No! no! 
I  tell  thee— no! 

O  open  yet  ihine  eyesl 
And  lo  what  pnrpoee  tliink'st  thou  be  has  called  ns 
Hither  to  Pilsen  7 — to  avail  bioaself 
Of  our  advice?— O  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Meed  our  advice?— Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that— to  he  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  atanA  aloof; 
Thy  father,  too,  t^u  wouldst  not  have  seen  here. 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fettered. 


He  makes  no  secret  of  it— needs  make  none— 
That  we're  called  hither  for  his  sake — ^he  owns  it. 
He  needs  our  aidanee  to  maintain  himself — 
He  did  so  much  for  us;  uid  *t  is  but  foir 
That  we  too  should  do  aomewhal  now  for  him. 

O6TAVI0. 

And  know'st  thon  what  it  is  which  we  most  do? 
That  Ijlo's  drunken  mood  betrayed  it  lo  thee. 
Bethink  thyself— what  bast  thou  beard,  what  sefen) 
The  counterfeited  paper— the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  down 
To  nothing  good? 

M4K. 

That  coniverfeiled  paper 
Appears  to  me  m»  other  than  a  trlek 
Of  Illo's  own  device.    These  miderband 
Traders  in  great  men's  ioterssls  e«er  use 
To  nq^e  and  hurry  all  ikingsr  10  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  lo  serve  him;  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.    Trust  me,  father,  > 
The  Duke  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dasli  lo  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  so  specious;  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thon  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones— must  act. 
I  therefore  will  confeis  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I  've  entrusted  to  thee  now — that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable, 
That- yes,  I  will  tell  thee— (ap«>iue)^Max.!  I  had  it  all 
From  his  own  mouth— from  the  Duke's  mouth  1  had  it. 

MAX.  (lit  eiccestive  u^iUUion), 
No!— no!— never! 

OCTAT10. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  't  is  true,  had  long  before  discover'd 
By  other  means — himself  confided  to  me. 
That 't  was  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes ; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies, 
Compel  the  Emperor 


lUx. 
He  is 
The  Court  has  stnag  him— he  is  eofe  all  over 
With  injuries  and  affronlii  tud  in  a  moment 
Of  irritation,  what  if  he,  for  once. 
Forgot  himself  7  He 's  an  impeluotts  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  oonfess  this  to  me : 
And  having  construed  my  astonuhment 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  showed  me 
His  written  evidences«^diowed  me  letters, 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  thai  gave 
Promise  of  aidance»  and  defined  the  amodnt. 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be !— can  nel  be!— CMm  noC  be! 
Dost  thon  not  see,  it  cannot! 
Thou  wonldst  of  neeassity  have  shown  him 
Such  horror,  sach  deep  loathing— that  or  ha 
Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 
Then  stood'sl  not  now  a  living  man  before 

OCTAVW. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  preising  earnestness ; 
But  my  abhorrence,  the  full  sentiment 
Of  my  whoU  heart— that  I  have  still  kept  sacred 
To  my  own  consciousness. 

MAX. 

And  thou  hast  been 
So  treaeberons?  That  looks  not  like  my  father! 
1  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
Evil  of  him ;  much  less  can  1  now  do  it, 
That  thou  calumniaiest  thy  own  self. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secresy. 

MAX. 

Uprightneis  merited  bis  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  WIS  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  leis  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octario! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  1  him  a  cause 
To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honour? 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  bis  eonfidenoe. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  possible 

Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 

Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart, 

Still  in  alarum,  for  ever  on  the  watch 

Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men:  e'en  Virtue 

Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 

Soiled  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 

This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed, 

Tliat,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil. 

I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  wtih  sophisms : 

I  but  perform  my  orders;  the  Emperor 

Prascribes  my  conduct  to  me.    Dearest  boy. 

Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 

Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  so  doing. 

In  tbu  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men. 

We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  object. 

'T  is  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 

By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served— the  heart 

Hay  whisper  what  it  will— this  is  our  call ! 


VAX* 

It  seems  a  thing  appointed,  that  to-day 
I  should  not  comprehend,  ooi  understand  thee. 
The  Duke,  thou  sayst,  did  honestly  pour  out 
His  heart  to  thee,  but  for  an  tril  purpose-; 
And  thou  dishonestly  hast  ehaatsd  him 
For  a  good  pnrpoee!  ^lence,  I  entreat  thee^ 
My  friend,  diou  stealest  not  kom  Ula — 
Let  me  not  lose  my  liMherl 

oCTATio  {tnjtpressittg  rttenimeMi^. 
As  yet  thou  know'st  not  all,  my  son.  I  have 
Tet  somewhat  to  diMlow  to  thee.  i^fier  a  pome. 

Duke  Friedland 
Hath  made  his  preparations.    Be  relies 
Upon  his  stars.    Be  deem*  us  anprikvMed, 
And  thinks  to  fsU  upon  us  by  surprise. 
Yea,  in  his  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  alnady 
The  golden  circle  in  his  hand.    He  •!!% 
We  too  have  been  in  action — be  but  grt^ 
His  eril  fisie,  most  evil,  most  mysterioust 

MAX. 

0  nothing  rash,  my  sire  I  By  all  that 's  good 
Let  me  invoke  thee— no  precipitation! 

OCTAVIO. 

With  light  tread  stole  he  oo  his  evil  way, 
And  light  tread  hath  Vengeance  stole  on  slletr  him. 
Unseen  she  stands  already,  dark  behind  him<^ 
Bat  one  step  more— he  shudders  in  her  gra^ ! 
Thou  hsst  seen  Questenberg  with  me.    As  yol 
Thou  knowr'st  but  his  ostensible  commission  t 
He  brought  with  him  a  private  one,  my  son ! 
And  that  was  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

Hay  I  know  it? 
OCTAVIO  (seises  the  patent)* 

Max.! 
[/4  pause, 

In  this  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  ban^ls 

The  Empire's  wel^e  and  thy  father's  life. 
Dear  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein  : 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration. 
Hath  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thou  nourishest  the  wish.'—O  let  me  still 
Anticipate  thy  loitering  confidence  1 
Tlie  Ao/w  thou  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Tet  closer  to  him 

MAX. 

Father 

OCTAVIO. 

O  my  son ! 

1  trast  thy  heart  udoubtingly.    But  am  I 
Equally  sure  of  thy  colIectednessT 

Wilt  thou  be  able,  with  calm  countenance. 
To  enter  this  man's  presence,  when  that  I 
Have  trusted  to  thee  his  whole  fate? 

MAX. 

r 

According 
As  thou  dost  trust  me,  father,  with  his  crime. 

[OcTAvio  takes  a  paper  out  of  his  eserutoire,  atud 
gives  it  to  kirn . 

MAX.    ' 

What?. how)  a  fall  Imperial  patent! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  it. 
MAX.  (just  glances  on  it). 
Duke  Friedland  senlenoed  and  eondemn'd ! 


OCMTIO. 

Evensa. 
MAX.  {throws  dburn  the  paper). 
O  this  is  too  mndi !  O  onhappy  eivor ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  on.    Collect  thyself.. 

MAX.  (afier  he  has  readjkriher,  wWi  a  look  of  affright 
and  astonishtnent  on  hisfoHief^ 

Honr!  what!  Thoai  thou! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safsly  join  tfaa  anny,  . 
Is  the  command  aseiga'd  to  me< 


-  And  think'st  then, 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  vrilt  tear  it  from  him? 
0  never  hope  it!— Father!  father!  father! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  eojoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here^thiB !  and  wilt  ihoa  enforce  it  ? 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host, ' 
Surrounded  by  his  dioasends,  him  wouldst  tboa 
Disarm— degrade!  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all  of  ns. 

OCTAVtO. 

What  haxard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  1  stand.    The  Almighty 
Will  cover  wiih  his  shield  the  Imperial  house. 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servanu  still;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  foithful  have  heen  vram'd— the  dangerous 
An  dosely  wateh'd.    I  wait  but  the  first  step, 
And  then  immediately—— 

MAX. 

What!  on  suspicion? 
Immediately? 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  he  'II  punish,  not  the  wbh. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  povrer. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted. 
He  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honourable  exile  to  hia  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment.    But  the  first  open  step— 

Max. 
What  callest  thou  snch  a  step?  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mighlest  easily. 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  construction.    It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  ibis  paper  wholly  unioforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  high-treason,  without  doubt  or  plea, 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 


Thyself. 


MAX. 

But  who  the  judge? 

OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle. 
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ocTjmo. 
Too  soon,  I  fear,  its  power*  must  all  be  proved. 
After  the  counter-promise  of  this  eveniog, 
It  cannot  be  but  he  must  deem  himself 
Secure  of  the  majority  with  us ; 
And  of  the  army's  g^eneral  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition 
Which  thou  deliyered'st  to  him  from  the  regiments. 
Add  this  too — I  hare  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  by  forced  marches 
To  the  Bohemian  Forests.    What  diis  purports. 
Remains  unknown  ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion, 
This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.    Thou  'It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  couTinced  me-~me  myself. 

OCTATIO. 

Is  it  poisibleT  Still,  after  all  thou  know'st. 
Canst  thou  beliere  still  in  bis  innocence? 
MAX.  (with  etithusiasm). 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake;  my  heart  can  not. 

[Moeleraies  his  voice  and  manner. 
These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — 1  hare  faith : 
For  as  he  knits  bis  fortunes  to  the  stars, 
Even  so  doth  be  resemble  them  in  secret. 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.  Ail  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame — 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  bri^ten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  Unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendour. 

OCTATIO. 

I  will  await  it. 


SCENE  II. 


OcTATio  and  Max.  as  before.  To  them  Ae  Yalit  or  ths 

Chamixe. 

OCTATIO. 

How  now,  then? 

TALBT. 

A  dispatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  early!  From  whom  comes  he  then!  Who  is  itT 

TALBT. 

That  he  refosod  to  tell  me. 

OCTATIO. 

Lead  him  in : 
And,  hark  you—let  it  not  transpire. 

[£xt(  Valbt;  the  Gobhkt  steps  in, 

OCTATIO. 

Ha !  Comet— is  it  you 7  and  from  Count  Galas? 
Give  me  your  letters. 

COBMET. 

The  Lieutenant-general 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTATIO. 

And  what  is  it? 

COBHBT. 

He  bade  me  tell  you— Dare  I  speak  openly  here? 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  knows  ail. 

COBHBT. 

We  haTe  him. 


OCTATIO. 

Whom? 

GOBMXT. 

Senna, 
The  old  negociator. 

OCTATIO  (eagerly). 
And  you  have  him? 

OOBKBT. 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrbrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yester  morning  early : 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensbnrg, 
And  on  him  were  dispatches  for  the  Swede. 

OCTATIO. 

And  the  dispatches 

COaiCKT. 

The  Lientenant'general 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTATIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding! 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us, 
Enclosing  weighty  things. — Was  much  found  on  him  ? 

COEMBT. 

I  think,  sac  packets,  with  Count  Tertaky  s  arms. 

OCTATIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand! 

GOENBT. 

Not  that  I  know. 

OCTATIO* 

And  old  Senna! 

COENBT. 

He  was  sorely  frigbten'd. 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart. 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  confession. 

OCTATIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord?  I  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  Linz. 

GOBNBT. 

These  three  days  past 
He 's  with  my  master,  the  Lieutenant-general, 
At  FrauemLurg.    Already  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  assurances. 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  commands. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return? 

COBRBT. 

I  wait  your  orders. 

OCTATIO. 

Remain  till  erening. 

[CoENBT  signifies  his  assent  and  cheisanee,  and  is 
going. 

No  one  saw  you — ba? 

COEMBT. 

No  liring  creature.  Through  the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTATIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  yourself  conccai'd. 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 
I  shall  dispatch  you.  The  development 
Of  this  affair  approaches :  ere  the  day. 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven. 


THE  PICCOLOMINI. 
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Ere  tbit  erentful  day  hath  aet,  the  lot 

That  mittt  decide  oar  fortunes  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  GOIHBT. 

SCENE  III. 
OcTATio  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

OCTATIO. 

Well — and  what  now,  sooT  All  will  soon  be  dear; 

For  all,  I  'm  certain,  went  tlirou^h  thatSesina. 

MAX.  {who  through  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  scene  has 

been  in  a  violent  and  visible  struggle  of  feelings,  at 

length  starts  as  one  resolvedj, 
I  will  procure  me  light  a  shorter  way. 
Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Where  now? — Remain  here. 

MAX. 

To  the  Duke. 

OCTAVIO  {alarmed). 

What 

MAX.  (returning). 
If  thou  hast  believed  that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

Thou  hast  miscalculated  on  roe  grievously. 

Uy  way  must  be  straight  on.     True  with  the  tongue. 

False  with  the  heart — I  may  not,  cannot  he : 

Nor  can  1  suffer  that  a  man  should  trust  me— 

As  his  friend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscience 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these : — ■  I  ask  him  not — 

He  did  it  all  at  bis  own  hazard — and 

My  wuiuth  has  never  lied  to  him.n — No,  no ! 

What  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

— I  '11  fu  the  Duke;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended 

Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

ilia  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 

Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  yours. 

He  can,  he  will ! — /  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  I  'II  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 

Slay  furnish  you,  perchance^  with  proofs  against  him. 

How  fiir  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded — 

What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 

Himself  to  do,  to  snare  tlie  enemy, 

The  bws  of  war  excusing)  Nothing,  save 

His  own  mouth  shall  convict  him^nothing  lesv! 

And  Hce  to  ^ce  will  I  go  question  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wiltl 

MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  thb  heart  beats. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 

I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 

Who  would  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 

That  pluck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss — and  lo ! 

A  fascinated  being  I  discover. 

Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders, 

Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heal. 

Go,  question  him! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 

The  purpose  of  thy  father, -of  thy  Emperor, 

Go,  give  it  up  free  booty :— Mrce  me,  drive  me 

To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.  And  now, 

Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 

My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 

And  laid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes. 

Lei  Bie  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 


With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labours  and  state-policy. 

MAX. 

Ay— this  state-policy?  O  how  I  curse  it! 

You  will  some  time,  with  your  state-policy, 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen. 

Because  ye  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty. 

Guilty  ye  '11  make  him.    All  retreat  cut  off, 

You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 

Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  force  him— 

Yes,  ye, — ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 

To  set  fire  to  his  prison.  Father!  father! 

That  never  can  end  well — it  cannot— #vill  not ! 

And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 

I  see  with  boding  heart  tlie  near  approach 

Of  an  ill^tarr'd,  unblest  catastrophe. 

For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall. 

Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 

And  as  a  ship  (thai  midway  on  the  ocean 

Takes  fire}  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-bunt 

Explodes,  and  with  itself  sliools  out  its  crew 

In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven; 

So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 

All  us,  who  're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 

Deem  of  it  what  tliou  wilt;  but  pardon  me. 

That  I  must  bear  nie  on  in. my  own  way. 

All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me; 

And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 

Which  I  must  lose— my  Oilier,  or  my  friend. 

[During  his  exit  the  curtain  drops. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene  a  Room  ftted  up  for  astrological  labours,  and 
provided  with  celestial  Charts,  with  Globes,  Tele- 
scopes, Quadrants,  and  otiier  mathematical  Instru- 
ments.—  Seven  Colossal  Figures,  representing  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a  different 
Colour  on  its  Head,  stand  in  a  semi-circle  in  the  Back- 
ground, so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the 
Eye. — The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Disposi- 
tion, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second  Act. 
—There  must  be  a  Curtain  over  the  Figures,  which 
may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 

[In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  it  must  be  dropped;  but 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  muSC  be  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part.]  % 

Wallbhstiir  at  a  black  Table,  on  which  a  Speculum 
Astrologicum  is  described  with  Chalk.  Hum  is  taking 
OhserviUions  through  a  window. 

WALLBNSTIIN. 

All  well— and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni. — Gome, 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
Wc  must  give  o'er  the  operation.    Gome, 
We  know  enough. 

Sim. 
Your  Highness  miut  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.    She 's  now  rising : 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east. 

WALLKHSTXIR. 

She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee, 

And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 

[Contemplating  the  figure  on  the  table, 
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Auspicious  aspect!  fateful  io  conjunction, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate; 
And  the  two  stars  of  blessing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  hetween  them  the  malignant 
Slily-malicious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  senrice  that  old  mischief-founder  : 
For  long  he  vieVd  me  hostilely,  and  ever 
With  lieam  oblique,  or  perpendicular. 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquer'd  the  old  enemy, 
And  bring>lMnwii#l>e  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

SBNi  {who  has  come  down  from  the  window). 
And  in  a  comer  house,  your  Highness — think  of  that ! 
That  make*  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLlIfSTBIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect. 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement— so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 

SKNI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  affronted.  Lo!  Saturnus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WAIXINSTXtN. 

The  empire  of  Saturnus  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earlli,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light. 

The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance, 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now, 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation, 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  positure 

Parts  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight; 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojourn  not. 

[There  are  knocks  at  the  door. 
There  's  some  one  knocking  there.    See  who  it  is. 

TIBTSET  {from  without). 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLBNSTIIN. 

Ay— 't  is  Tertsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgence  7    We  are  hnsy. 
TKBTSBT  {from  without). 

Lay  all  aside  at  present,  1  entreat  you. 
It  suffers  no  delaying. « 

WALLXNSTBIN. 

Open,  Seni! 
[fFhile  SxNi  opens  the  door  for  Tbbtskt,  Wallbnstiir 
draws  the  cnrtain  over  tiie figures. 
TBRTSBT  (enters). 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it  7    He  is  taken. 
Galas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Sbwi  draws  off  ^  black  table,  and  exit. 


SCENE  II. 
Walliicstbiic,  Count  TsaTsir. 

WA  LLBNSTBIN  ((O  TsaTSKT] . 

Who  has  been  taken?— Who  is  given  up7 

TBKTSKT. 

The  man  who  knows  oar  secrets,  who  knows  every 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 

Through  whose  hands  all  and  every  thing  has  passed — 

WALLBNSTBIN  {drawing  back). 
Nay,  not  Sesina?— Say,  No!  i  entreat  thee. 

TBRTSKT. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regen»burg  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush,  lurking  for  him. 
There  must  liave  been  found  on  him  my  whole  packet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  to  Oxenstim,  to  'Amheim  : 
All  this  is  in  their  hands;  they  have  now  an  insight 
Into  the  whole— our  measures,  and  our  motives. 


SCENE  in. 
To  them  enters  Illo. 

ILLO  {to  TsaTSKT). 

Has  he  heard  it? 

TBBTSKY. 

He  has  heard  it. 
II.LO  {to  Wallbnstbin). 

Thinkest  thou  still 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confidence? — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd ;  then  forwards  thou  most  press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TEBTSKT. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands, 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction— 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Of  my  hand-writing— no  iota.  Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believest. 
That  what  thb  man,  that  what  thy  sister's  husband, 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reck'ning? 
His  word  must  pass  for  lliy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hale  thcc  at  Vienna. 

TBRTSXy. 

la  writing  thou  gavest  nothing — But  bethink  thee. 
How  far  thou  vcntured'sl  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Scsina !  And  will  he  be  silent? 
If  he  can  save  himsulf  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them? 

ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak !— tell  us, 
What  art  thou  waiting  for?  thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou  'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

In  the  army 
Lies  my  socnriiy.  The  army  will  not 
Abandon  me.  Whatever  tlicy  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down — 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty. 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 

The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  niomenl~> 
'T  is  thine :  hut  think  with  terror  on  the  slow. 
The  quiet  power  of  time.    From  open  violence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day— to-morrow  ;  bat  gxani'st  thMi  them  «  VHpilo, 


Uoheftrd,  unseen,  they  '11  undennine  that  love 
On  which  thou  now  doet  feel  co  firm  a  footing, 
With  wily  theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 
One  after  the  other 

VAU.BN8T1IN. 

'T  it  a  cursed  accident ! 

ILLO.  • 

Oh !  I  will  call  it  a  most  blessed  one, 
If  it  work  on  tbee  as  it  ought  to  do. 
Hurry  thee  on  to  action — to  decision — 
The  Swedish  General 

VAU.B1C9TIIN. 

He 's  arrived !  Know^st  thou 
"What  his  commission  is 

ILLO. 

To  thee  alone 
Will  he  entrust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

VALLRHSTKIN. 

A  cursed,  cursed  accident !  Yea,  yes, 
Sesina  knows  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 

TBKTSKT. 

Re  's  a  Bohemian  fugitive  and  rebel, 
His  neck  is  forfeit.    Can  he  save  himself 
At  thy  cost,  think  you  he  will  scruple  it? 
And  if  they  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 

Will  Ac,  that  dastardling,  have  strength  enough 

WALLiifSTUii  (lost  in  thought). 
Their  confidence  is  lost — irreparably ! 
And  I  may  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  for  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  counir}'.   How  sincerely 
Soever  I  return  back  to  my  duty, 
It  will  no  longer  help  me 

ILLO. 

Ruin  tliee, 
That  it  will  do!  Xol  thy  fidelity, 
Thy  weakness  will  be  deem'd  the  sole  occasion— 
VALLiRSTaiN  {pacing  up  and  down  in  extreme 
agitation). 
What!  I  must  realize  it  now  in  earnest. 
Because  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought? 
Accuned  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 
And  must  I — I  must  realize  it  now — 
Now,  while  1  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place? 

ILLO. 

Now— now— ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

WALLEitSTiiir  (looking  at  the  paper  of  signatures). 
I  have  the  GeneralsT  word— a  written  promise ! 
Max.  Piccolomini  stands  not  here— how 's  that? 

TBRTSKT. 

It  was he  fancied— — 

ILLO. 

Mere  self-willedness. 
There  needed  no  such  thing  'twizt  him  and  you. 

•       WALLBNSTEIR. 

He  is  quite  right— there  needeth  no  such  thing, 
The  regiments,  too,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders — 
Have  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
And  openly  resist  the  Imperial  orders. 
The  first  step  to  revolt 's  already  taken. 

ILLO. 

Bdieve  nae,  thou  wilt  find  it  far  more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 
Than  to  the  Spsmintd. 


WALLSMSTIllf. 

I  will  hear,  however, 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

ILLO  [eagerly  to  Tiitskt). 

Go,  call  him ! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLBHSTtlM. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.  It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surprise, — it  came  too  quick  upon  me; 
T  is  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident, 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
And  after  weigh  it.  [Exeunt  TsavsKT  and  Illo. 


SCENEIV. 


WALLBRSTE1R  (in  soUloquy). 
Is  it  possible? 
Is't  so?  I  can  no  longer  what  I  would? 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking?  I 
Must  do  tlie  deed,  because  1  tliought  of  it, 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  7  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence, 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment. 
Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  uncertain. 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  7 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it. — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  hincy  minister  to  hope. 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  f  ward  me! 
Was  not  the  will  kept  free  ?  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  roe — but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it! 
Where  am  1 7  Whither  have  I  been  transported? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable, 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  muttered 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pauses  and  renuuns  in  tieep  thoughL 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt, 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me; 
The  equivocal  demeanour  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved. 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  roand  me, 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  nncormpted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humours,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not. 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event. 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowing. 
Will  they  connect,  and  weave  tlicm  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan. 
My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  far-off  mark, 
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Srq>  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  progress; 
And  out  of  all  they  11  fabricate  a  charge 
So  specious,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force, 
Nought  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Pausex  again. 
How  else !  since  that  the  heart 's  unbiass'd  instinct 
Impell'd  me  to  ihe  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessity,  self-preservation,  orders. 
Stern  is  the  On-look  of  Necessity, 
Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  band 
Grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom: 
Once  suffered  to  escape  from  its  safe  corner 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth-place, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

[Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber,  then  pauses, 
and,  after  the  pause,  breaks  out  again  into 
audible  soliloquy. 

What  is  thy  enterprise  7  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  ? 

Hast  honestly  confess'd  it  to  thyself! 

Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou  'dst  shake. 

Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne. 

Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  old  custom; 

Power  by  a  thounnd  tough  and  stringy  roots 

Fix'd  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 

This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 

That  fear'd  1  not.     I  brave  each  combatant, 

Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 

Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 

In  me  too.     'T  is  a  foe  invisible. 

The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy. 

Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me, 

By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 

Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 

Makes  known  its  present  being;  that  is  not 

The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 

O  no!  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common, 

The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday, 

What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 

Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day 't  was  sterling! 

For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made. 

And  custom  is  his'nurse!  Woe  then  to  them. 

Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 

House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 

From  his  forefathers !    For  time  consecrates ; 

And  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. 

Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right, 

And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[To  ilie  Paob,  who  here  enters. 
The  Swedish  officer? — Well,  let  him  enter. 

[The  Paob  exit,  WALLBRSTBin/xes  his  eye  in  deep 
thought  on  the  door. 
Yet  is  it  pure— as  yet!— the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  paths. 


SCENE  V. 
Wallbmstbin  and  Wba,iigbl. 

▼ALLBNSTBiN  {after  having  fixed  a  searching  look  on 

him). 
Your  name  is  Wrangelf 


WRANOBL. 

Gustavo  Wraogel,  General 
Of  the  Sudermapian  Blues. 

WALLBifSTBIR. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  made. 

WBAtrOBL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 

With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord!  and  not  my  merit. 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom: 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

WALLBif  STBiN  {makes  the  motion  for  him  to  take  a  seat, 
and  seats  himself.) 
And  where  are  your  credentials ?   ' 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers.  Sir  General? 

WRANOBL. 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  solve 

WALLBNSTBiN  {having  read  the  credentials). 
An  able  letter! — Ay — he  is  a  prudent 
intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve,  Sir  General!, 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 

WBANGBL. 

He  says  the  truth.    Our  great  King,  now  in  heaven. 

Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  King. 

WALLBNSTBIIV. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely.— General  Wrangel, 

[Taking  his  hand  affectionately. 
Come,  fair  and  open. — Trust  me,  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart.     Ey!  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremburg  ; 
I  had  you  often  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  other. 
'T  is  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  me, 
Which  drives  me  to  this  presenl  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WBANGBL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

WALLBKSTBIN. 

The  Chancellor  still,  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  me; 
And,  I  confess— the  gain  does  not  lie  wliolly 
To  my  advantage— Without  doubt  ho  thinks. 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  otlier. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too.  Sir  General? 

WBAMGBL. 

I  have  here  an  office  merely,  no  opinion. 

▼ALLBNSTBIlf. 

The  Emperor  haih  urged  ifte  to  the  uttermost: 

I  can  DO  longer  honourably  serve  him. 

For  my  security,  in  self-defence, 

I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscience  blames. 
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WRAROBL. 

That  I  believe.     So  hr  would  no  ooe  go 

Who  was  not  forced  to  it.  [Alfier  a,  pause* 

What  may  have  impeU'd 
Your  princely  Highness  io  this  wite  to  act 
Toward  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
Beseems  not  us  to  expound  or  criticise. 
The  Swede  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
With  his  good  sword  and  conscience.    This  concur- 
rence. 
This  opportunity,  is  in  our  favour, 
And  all  advantages  in  war  are  lawful. 
We  take  what  offers  without  questioning ; 
And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportions—— 

WALLENSTIltf. 

Of  what  then  are  ye  doubting?  Of  my  will  7 

Or  of  my  power  ?  I  pledged  me  to  tlie  Chancellor, 

Would  he  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men, 

That  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 

With  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WBAROBL. 

Your  Grace  is  known  to  be  a  mighty  war-chief. 
To  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
T  is  talked  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment. 
How  some  years  past,  beyond  all  human  foith. 
Yon  caird  an  army  forth,  like  a  creation  : 
But  yet 

WALLBRSTBIN. 

But  yet  ? 

WBAlfOBL. 

But  still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
It  might  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle. 
Than  to  persuade  one  sixdeth  part  of  them— 

WALLBRSTBIlf. 

What  now?  Out  with  it,  friend  7 

WEANOBL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLBNSTEIIT. 

And  be  thinks  so?— He  judges  like  a  Swede, 

And  like  a  Protestant.     You  Lutherans 

Fight  for  your  Bible.    Yon  are  interested 

About  the  cause;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 

Your  banners. — Among/ou,  whoe'er  deserts 

To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 

With  two  Lords  at  one  time.— We  've  no  such  fancies. 

WEANOBL. 

Great  God  in  Heaven !  Have  tlien  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fire-side,  no  altar  ? 

WALLBNSTEin. 

I  will  explain  thai  to  you,  how  it  stands  :— 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it. 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army. 
That  calls  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  non^-no  country ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Uociaim'd  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  sun. 

WEAHGEL. 

But  then  the  Nobles  and  (he  Officers? 
Sach  a  desertion,  such  a  felony. 
It  is  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
In  the  worid's  history. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

They  are  all  mine — 
Miae  naconditioinally — mine  on  all  terms. 


Not  me,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust. 

{He  gives  him  the  paper  containiag  the  written 
oath,  Weanobl  reads  it  trough,  and,  having 
read  it,  lays  it  on  die  table,  remaining  silent. 

So  then  ? 
Now  comprehend  you? 

WEANOBL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke ;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop — yes ! 
I  've  full  powers  for  a  final  settlement. 
The  Rhinegrave  stBuds  but  four  days'  march' from  here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army. 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We  're  compromiied. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

What  asks  the  Chancellor? 
WEANOBL  {considerately). 
Twelve  Regiments,  every  man  a  Swede— my  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  last 

Only  false  play 

WALLBNSTBiN  (starting). 
Sir  Swede! 
WEANGEL  {caLuly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally. 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  (o  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Come,  brief,  and  open  !  What  is  the  demand? 

WEANOBL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  r^ments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague, 
And  Io  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

That  u  much  indeed  ! 

Prague!— Egra 's  granted— But— but  Prague !— T  won't 

do. 
I  give  you  every  security 

Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason — 
But  Prague— Bohemia — these,  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect. 

WEANOBL. 

We  doubt  it  not 
But 't  is  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.     We  want  security. 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

'T  is  but  reasonable. 

WBANGBL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Then  trust  yon  us  so  little? 
WEAN6BL  (rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.    We  have  been  caird 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — with  our  best  blood  have  we  seaFd 
The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  (ruth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 

No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt. '^ 

Te  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us, 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire, 
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And  would  fain  wnd  ua,  with  some  paltry  sum 
Of  mooey,  home  again  to  our  old  fbretts. 
No,  oo  I  my  Lord  Duke  I  no ! — it  never  waa 
For  Judas'  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  silver. 
That  we  did  leave  our  Kiog  by  (he  Great  Stone.  ' 
No,  not  for  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedisli  Nobles — neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  for  our  payment. 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  country.     Citizens 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  conquered  for  himself,  and  died. 

WALLINSTBIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy. 

And  the  foir  border  land  must  needs  be  yours. 

WBARGIL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquish 'd, 

Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then  1 

We  know,  Duke  Friedland !  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

Ought  not  t'  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 

Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

Who  is  our  warranty,  that  we  are  not 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  *t  is  thought  needfol  to  conceal  from  us? 

WALLBRST^  {ritCs). 

Think  you  of  something  belter,  Gustave  Wrangel ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WBANOBL. 

Here  my  commission  ends. 

WALLBIfSTBItl. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Emperor. 

WBANOBL. 

If  time  yet  permits 

WALLBIfSTBIN. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

'      WBAMGBL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.  To-day,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina  's  been  a  prisoner. 

[Wallbksteiic  is  struck,  and  rilenetd. 
My  lord  Duke,  hear  me— We  believe  that  yon 
At  present  do  mean  honourably  by  us. 
Since  yesterday  we  're  sure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  warranu  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.  Hear!  Tlie  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Albstadt;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us, 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 

WALLS  RSTBIN. 

Tou, 
You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  you  not  me? 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WBANOBL. 

I  must  entreat,  that  your  consideration 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.  Already 
Has  this  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke ! 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.  If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off  for  ever. 

*  A  (p«at  tioDe  DMr  Lfttien,  tiaoe  caliwi  ih«  Sw«d«'t  Stose,  Uw 
body  of  their  great  kiog  haviog  been  found  at  the  foot  of  It,  aftor 
the  bottle  to  which  he  lott  hit  life. 


WALLBNSTBIN. 

Ye  press  me  hard.  A  measure,  such  as  this. 
Ought  to  be  tiiought  of. 

WBANOBL. 

Ay!  but  think  of  this  too,. 
That  sudden  action  only  can  procure  it 
Success— tliink  first  of  this,  your  Highness. 

[Exit  Wbanobl. 

SCENE  VL 

Wallbnstbin,  Tbbtskt,  and  Illo  (re-enfer). 

illo. 
Is't  all  right? 

TBBTSKT. 

Are  you  compromised  7 

ILLO. 

This  Swede 
Went  smiling  from  you.  Yes!  you  're  compromised. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled  :  and  (well  weigh'd) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TBBTSKT. 

How?  What  is  that? 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Come  on  me  what  will  come, 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Cannot  be  good ! 

TBBTSKT. 

Nay,  but  betliink  you,  Duke. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes! — I  could  not  bear  it. 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant? 

Dringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  receivest? 


SCENE  VII. 
To  these  enter  the  Countess  Tbbtskt. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  7  There  is  no  business  here 
For  women. 

COUNTBSS. 

I  am  come  to  hid  you  joy. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Tertsky;  bid  her  go. 

COUNTBSS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early?  1  hope  not. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  you: 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
[  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreesoning  sex. 

coontkss. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLBNSTBIN  {sarcastically). 

They  have  one, 
In  consequence,  no  doubt. 

COUNTBSS  (to  the  oOiers), 

Ha!  what  new  scruple? 

TBBTSKT. 

The  Duke  will  not. 
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COOICTEM. 

He  will  not  what  he  must! 

ILLO. 

It  Iwi  with  yon  now.  Try.  For  I  am  silenced, 
When  folks  b^in  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience, 
And  of  fidelity. 

COORTBSS. 

HowT  then,  when  all 
Lay  in  the  Csr-off  distance,  when  the  road 
Streich'd  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably. 
Then  hadst  thou  couni(fe  and  resoUe ;  and  now. 
Now  that  the  dream  is  Iwing  realised, 
The  purfMMe  ripe,  the  issue  ascertnin'd, 
Dost  thou  begin  to  play  the  dasUrd  now? 
Planned  merely,  't  is  a  common  felony; 
Accomplished,  an  immortal  undertaking  : 
And  with  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand; 
For  all  eroot  Is  God's  arbitrement 

SESTANT  (enferr). 
The  G>lonel  Piecolomini. 

OODMTiss  (hastily). 
—Must  waif. 

WALLBIfSTBIIf. 

I  cannot  see  him  now.  Another  lime. 

SKSTANT. 

Bnt  for  two  minntes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
Of  the  most  urgent  nature  is  his  business. 

WALLSNSTKIN. 

Who  knows  what  he  may  bring  us!  I  will  hear  him. 

coONTESS  {laughs). 
Urgent  for  him,  no  doubt;  but  thou  mayest  wait. 

WAIXBRSTBIlf. 

What  is  it? 

coofrrsss. 
Thou  shalt  be  infbrm'd  hereafter. 
First  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[ExifSCSTAlfT. 
WALLENSrStM. 

If  there  were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escape  were  possible — 1  still 
Will  chnse  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COONTESS. 

Desiresi  thon  nothing  further?  Such  a  way 

Lies  still  before  thee.  Send  this  Wrangel  off. 

Forget  thon  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 

All  thy  past  life;  determine  to  commence 

A  new  one.  Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too. 

As  well  as  Fame  and  Fortune.— -To  Vienna— 

Hence — to  the  Emperor— kneel  before  the  tlirone; 

Take  a  full  coffer  with  thee— say  aloud, 

Thon  didst  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty; 

Thy  whole  intention  hut  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

For  that  loo  *t  is  too  late.  They  know  too  much : 
He  would  bnt  beir  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

OOUNTBSS. 

I  fear  not  that.    They  have  not  evidence 
To  attaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 
The  aTowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  11  let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturbance. 
1  see  how  all  will  end.    The  King  of  Hungary 
Slakes  bb  appearance,  and  't  will  of  itself 
Be  nndeistood,  that  then  the  Duke  retires. 
There  will  not  want  a  formal  declaration: 
The  yonng  King  will  administer  tlie  oath 
To  the  wliole  army ;  and  so  all  returns 


To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now 't  is  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.     He  will  hunt,  and  build ; 

Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees, 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer ;  in  brief, 

Commcncetb  mighty  King— in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself. 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance. 

He  will  be  let  appear  whatever  he  likes: 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour? 

Well  now,  what  then?  Duke  Friedland  is  as  others, 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd, 

An  over-night  creation  of  eourt-ftivour, 

Which  with  an  undistinguuhable  ease 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WALLENSTEiR  (m  extreme  agitation). 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piecolomini. 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest?    I  entreat  thee!  Canst  thou 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave. 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up? 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  an  height 
To  end  in  snch  a  nothing  1  To  be  nothing, 
W^hen  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been — — 

WALLENSTEiN  (staHs  up  in  vii^ent  agitation). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  powers  of  Aids  nee!  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  00  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler ; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me. 
Magnanimously:  'Go;  I  need  thee  not.* 
Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun. 
If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness. 
Leave  off  so  little,  who  began  so  great, 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles,- 
This  age  and  after  ages  ■  speak  my  name 
Wiih  hate  and  dread ;  and  Friedland  be  redemption 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

COtJNTBSS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature?  Help  me  to  perceive  it! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thon  bid 
To  murder? — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish'd  thee? 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.  * 

I  Coald  I  bare  luzarded  aach  ■  Germaolta,  «■  the  ate  of  ih* 
word  afler-world,  for  potteritr.—aEt  tproche  Welt  and  Ifockwdt 
m»iwn  NaaMoa— alight  bava  baaa  readcrHi  wlih  MOra  Iheral  fl- 
deiiiy :— I<at  world  aad  aftar-world  apaak  oat  aij  oaaM,  ale 

'  I  have  not  Teniarad  toaffroat  iha  fauidiooa  dalloacj  of  ear 
age  with  a  literal  traa«lat.on  of  ihi«  line, 

worth 
Die  ElafOiiPide  achaaderad  aaharagoD. 


Tet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  object. 

Have  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  perform'd  it. 

What  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  monstrousi 

Thou  art  accused  of  treason — whether  with 

Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question— 

Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  ibee  quickly 

Of  the  power  which  thou  possessest— Friedland !  Duke! 

Tell  me,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 

That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 

Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life  ? 

What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 

And  desperation  will  not  sanctify  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me : 

He  loved  me;  be  esteem*d  me;  I  was  placed 

The  nearest  to  his  heart.     Full  many  a  time 

We  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table. 

Have  banquetted  together.    He  and  I-~ 

And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  bason 

Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is  't  come  to  thts7 

COUNTESS. 

So  feithfully  preservest  thou  each  small  favour, 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services? 

AH  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great, — hadst  loaded 

on  thee. 
On  thee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  tbe  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why?  because  thou  hadst  existed  otfly 
For  the  Emperor.     To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gather'd  round  him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropp'd  thee  ! 
He  let  thee  fall!  He  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes. 
Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity. — 
Say  not,  the  restoration  of  thy  honour 
Has  made  atonement  for  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee, 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not. 

WALLKNSTIIlf. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain, 
Nor  yet  to  his  affection  I  'm  indebted 
For  this  high  office;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 

COUNTESS. 

Affection!  confidence ! — They  needed  thee. 

Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 

Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy. 

Is  served,  who  '11  have  the  tiling  and  not  the  symbol, 

Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best. 

And  at  the  rudder  places  him,  e'en  though 

She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble — 

She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 

In  this  high  office;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 

Thy  letters  patent  of  inauguration. 

For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can. 

This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 

With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets!  At  the  approach 

Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 

Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 

Then  Mb  the  power  into  tbe  mighty  hands 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giaot-born. 
Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothing 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences, 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 
Unmaster'd  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them. 
Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLBlfSTEIN. 

'T  is  true !  they  saw  me  always  as  1  am — 
Always!  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
1  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
Tbe  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay  rather — thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 

A  formidable  man,  without  restraint; 

Ila^t  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  been 

Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  lAoit, 

Who  hast  still  remain'd  consistent  with  thyself. 

But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee. 

Entrusted  such  a  power  in  hand  they  feai'd. 

For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  tlie  right 

Is  every  individual  character 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself. 

Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 

Eight  years  ago  purstiedst  thy  march  with  fire 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circles 

Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge, 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst, 

Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy, 

All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination? 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience  : 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  murmur 

He  stamp'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 

What  at  that  time  was  right,  because  thou  didst  it 

For  /ii'm,  to  day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 

Againsl  him.—  O  most  flimsy  superstition ! 

WALLENSTEiN  {rising). 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before, 
T  is  even  so.    The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderly. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  1  wear, 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him. 
But  most  high  misdemeanours 'gainst  theonpire. 

C0UNTE9B. 

Tlien  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess it  Friedland!) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty, 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo!  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds;  then  with  a  swing 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot-seat. 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat.    The  moment  comes; 
It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee, 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions. 
And  tell  thee,  vNow  *s  the  timeii  The  starry  courses 
Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose  7 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  playthings? 

[Pointing  to  the  different  obftds  in  tike  room. 
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The  xodiacs,  (he  rolling  orbe  of  heaTeo, 

Hast  pictured  on  tliete  walls,  and  all  aronnd  thee 

In  dumb,  foreboding  symbols  hast  thou  placed 

These  seven  presiding  Lords  of  Destiny — 

For  toys?  Is  all  this  preparation  nothing? 

Is  there  no  marrow  in  this  hollow  art. 

That  cTcn  to  thyself  it  doth  arail 

Nothing,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 

In  the  great  moment  of  decision  T 

WALLKNSTBlii    {during   this  last  speech  ^»^alks  up  and 

down  with  inward  struggles ^  labouring  witli  passion ; 

stops   suddenly,  stands   still,  then  interrupting  the 

Countess). 
Send  Wrangel  to  me-»I  will  instantly 

Diipatch  three  couriers 

ILLO  {/lurrying  out). 

God  in  heaven  be  praised! 

WALLBNSTEllV. 

It  is  his  evil  genius  and  mine. 

Our  evil  genius !  It  chastises  him 

Through  me,  the  instrument  of  his  ambition; 

And  1  eipect  no  le«s,  than  that  Revenge 

E'en  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

Who  sows  the  serpents  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

To  reap  a  joyous  harvest.     Every  crime 

lias,  in  the  moment  of  ia  perpetration. 

Its  own  avenging  angel — dark  misgiving, 

An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart. 

lie  can  no  longer  trust  me — Then  no  longer 

Can  I  retreat— so  come  tliat  which  must  come. — 

SiiU  destiny  preserves  its  due  relations, 

The  heart  within  us  is  its  absolute 

Vioqjerent. 

[To  TXSTSKT. 

Go,  conduct  you  Custave  Wrangel 
To  my  state-cabinet.— Myself  will  speak  to 
The  couriers. —And  dispatch  immediately 
A  servant  for  Octavio  I'iccolomini. 

[To  the  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her  triumplu 
No  exultation!  woman,  triumph  not! 
For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny. 
Joy  premature,  and  shouu  ere  victory, 
Encroach  upon  their  righu  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 

[ffhile  he  is  making  his  exit  the  curtain  drops. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  Act. 

WALLBNSTBIN,  OCTAVlO  PiCCOLOMlNI. 

WALLBNSTEiri  {coming forward  in  conversation). 
He  sends  me  word  from  Lins,  that  he  lies  sick ; 
But  I  Iiavc  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secretes  himself  at  Frauenberg  with  Galas. 
Secure  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
Remember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 
Of  those  same  Spanish  regiments, — constantly 
Blake  prcparatioo,  and  be  never  ready ; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 
Still  answer  ybs,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  feltei'd. 
I  know,  that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 
To  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
Thou  lovest  to  linger  on  in  bar  appearances; 


Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 
Therefore  have  i  sought  out  this  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertness.    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  do. 

filter  Max.  Piccolomini. 

Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off,  take  my  own  horses : 
llim  here  1  keep  with  me— make  short  farewell- 
Trust  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

OCTAVIO  {to  his  son). 

I  shall  see  you 
Yet  ere  I  go. 

SCENE  II. 
Wallbrstsir,  Max.  Piccolomihi. 

MAX.  {advances  to  him). 
My  General! 

WALLCNSTBIIT. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  stylest  thyself  the  Emperor's  officer. 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army,  General? 

WALLBItSTEIN. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  ? 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Rather  hope  I 

To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

[He  seats  himself. 

Yes,  Max.,  I  have  deUy'd  to  open  it  to  thee. 

Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 

Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 

The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 

To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 

Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 

But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 

One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 

Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties, 

There 't  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election. 

And  blank  necessity  is  grace  Ad  favour. 

— This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee, — 

It  can  no  more  avail  thee.     Look  thou  forwards! 

Think  not!  judge  not!  prepare  thyself  to  act! 

The  Court — it  bath  determined  on  my  ruin, 

Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 

We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows  are  they, 

And  our  good  friends. 

[He  slops  himself,  expecting  Piccolomini's  answer. 

I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise.    Answer  me  not. 

I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  tliyself. 

[Be  rises,  and  retires  at  tlte  back  of  the  stage. 
Max.  remains  for  a  long  time  motionless,  in 
a  trance  of  excessive  anguish.  At  his  frst 
motion  WAtLBNSTBm  refumj,  andplaces  him- 
self before  him, 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person, 
For  till  this  day  I  luive  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  OQt  my  own  road.    Thee  have  I  fbllow'd 
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With  most  implicit  unconditional  faitli, 
Sare  of  the  right  path  if  I  follow 'd  thee. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,  dost  thou  refer 
Me  to  myself,  and  forccst  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart. 

'WALLtNSTEIR. 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to  day; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport. 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart.    It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.     Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  from  each  other.     Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  chuse  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War!  is  that  the  name? 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army? 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  of^r  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  tlie  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gascd  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean? 
O!  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence. 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  is  not  departed : 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although, 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself. 

WALLKMSTXIII. 

Max.  hear  me. 

MAX. 

0 !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 

There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee, 

Knows  not  of  this  unblest,  unlucky  doing. 

Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  foncy  only 

Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 

It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 

From  that  World->awiog  aspect.    Thou  wilt  not. 

Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.     It  would  reduce 

All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 

Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 

T  will  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief. 

Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free  will. 

And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone. 

Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALI.BlfSTKIH. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it. 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
Ail  thou  canst  say  to  me.     Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  rbund  avoid  it  ? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.     Yes — I  must  use 
Or  suffer  violence — so  stands  the  case. 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that. 

MAX. 

O  that  is  never  possible  for  thee ! 

'T  is  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honour,  their  good  name 

Is  their  poor  saving,  their  last  worthless  keep. 

Which  having  staked  and  lost,  they  stake  themselves 

In  the  mad  rage  of  gaming.    Thou  art  rich, 


And  glorious;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 

Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whate'er  seems  highest ! 

But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infemy, 

Does  nothbg  more  in  this  world. 

WALLBNSTBIR  {grosps  his  kandj. 

Calmly,  Max. ! 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet.    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  't  is  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now, 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doih  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  divine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings  : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes. 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struf^gled  for — all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature. 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  son-light 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  rendered 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  sonl  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  ihdr  service^ 

MAX. 

Whate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action;  but  to  thee,  my  General! 

Above  all  others  make  I  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  the  master — 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction. 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  tliy  post 

By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel : 

1  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it. 

But  not— not  to  the  traitor— jn !— the  word 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess!  that  is  no  error 
Of  human  nature— that  is  wholly  different, 
O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[WA.U.INSTEIH  betrays  a  sudden  agitation. 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou  ilo  it? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.    Send  me  to  Vienna : 

I  '11  make  diy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  thee  not.    But  I  do  know  thee.    He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke !  with  my  unclouded  eye. 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WALLINSTIIN. 

It  is  too  Ute.   Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd. 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  bte,  and  were  things  gone  so  for, 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  ihy  fall. 
Then — fall !  fall  honourably,  even  as  thou  stood'st. 
Lose  the  command.    Go  from  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendour  do  it — do  it  too 
With  innocence.    Thou  hast  lived  much  for  others. 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.    I  follow  thee. 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLERSTKllf. 

It  is  too  late !  Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  are  the  mile-atones 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers, 
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VTbo  bear  the  order  oo  to  Prague  and  Egra. 

[Max.  stands  as  eonvtdsedt  wiUi  a  gesture  and 

eoutUtmtmee  expressing  the  most  intense  an- 

^ish. 
Yield  thyMlf  to  it    We  act  as  we  are  forced. 
/  caDDOt  give  aaaent  to  my  own  shame 
And  rain.     Thou— no— thou  canst  not  forsake  me! 
So  let  us  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity. 
With  a  firm  step.    What  am  I  doing  worse 
Than  did  famed  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon, 
When  be  the  legions  led  against  his  country, 
The  which  his  country  had  delivered  to  him  T 
Haul  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost. 
As  I  were,  if  I  but  disarm'd  myself. 
I  trace  out  something  in  me  of  his  spirit; 
GiTe  me  his  luck,  that  other  thing  I  'II  bear. 

[Uax.  ^tti'es  him  abrupty.    Wallinstsin,  startled 

and  overpowered^  continues  looking  after  him^ 

and  is  still  in   Ais  posture  wlien   Tebtskt 

enters. 


SCENE  III. 
Wallirstiim,  Tbstskt. 

TBSTSKT. 

Vaz.  Piecolomini  just  left  you? 

WALLBRSTSllf. 


Wbere  is  Wrangel  r 


De  is  already  gone. 


TSaTSKT. 


WALI^RSTBIIf. 

In  such  a  hurry? 

TIRTSKT. 

It  is  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wish'd  some  words  with  him— -but  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.    Nay, 

I  half  believe  it  was  the  deril  himself ; 

A  human  creature  could  not  so  at  once 

Have  vanish'd. 

iLLo  [enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  lend 
OeUTioT 

TtaTSKT. 

How,  OclaTio !  Whither  send  him! 

WALLBNSTBIff. 

He  goes  to  Frauenberg,  and  will  lead  hither 
The  Spanish  and  ItaUan  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Nay,  Heaven  forbid  7 

WALLBRSTBIH. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid? 

IIXO. 

Him ! — that  decetTer !  Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
The  soldiery?  Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee, 
Now,  in  the  very  instant  that  decides  us— 

TBETSKr. 

Tfaou  wilt  not  do  this!— No !  I  pray  thee,  no! 

WALLBRSTBIIf. 

Te  are  whimsical. 

ILLO. 

Obut  for  this  time,  Duke, 
Yield  to  oar  waning!  Let  him  not  depart. 

WALLBHSTBIIf. 

And  why  shoaU  I  not  trust  him  only  this  time. 


Who  have  always  trusted  him  ?  What,  then,  has  happcn'd, 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him? 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own, 
I  must,  forsooth,  give  np  a  rooted  judgment 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.    Having  trusted  him 
E'en  till  to-day,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TBRTSKT. 

Must  it  be  he— he  only?  Send  another. 

WALLBNSTBm. 

It  must  be  he,  whom  1  myself  have  chosen ; 
lie  is  well  fitted  for  tlie  business.  Therefore 
1  gave  it  him. 

ILLO. 

Because  he 's  an  Italian — 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business! 

WALLBIISTBIN. 

1  know  you  love  them  not — nor  sire  nor  son — 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  oihen. 

E'en  as  they  merit.    Therefore  are  they  eye-blights. 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.   But  your  jealousies, 

In  what  affoct  they  me  or  my  concerns? 

Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  them  ? 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Queslenberg,  while  he  was  here,  was  alvrays 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALLBffSTBIff. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  permission. 

ILLO. 

1  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Galas— — 

WALLBIfSTBlH. 

That 's  not  true.  • 

ILLO. 

O  thou  art  blind, 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes! 

WALLBHSTBIIf. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  fiiith  for  me— my  foith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.  If 't  is  folse. 
Then  tlie  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false; 
For  know,  1  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself, 
That  he  is  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  false? 

WALLBNSTBIff. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  lifo  of  man. 

When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 

Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  freely 

The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny : 

And  such  a  moment 'twas,  when  in  the  night 

Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Ltitien, 

Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thoughts, 

I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 

Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  procession, 

And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 

The  spirit,  fiU'd  with  anxious  presentiment, 

Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  •  So  many 

Dost  thon  command.  They  follow  all  thy  stars. 

And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  All 

Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
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The  Tcssel  of  thy  fortune.     Yet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

All  these  in  many  a  several  direction : 

Few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee.t 

I  yearn 'd  to  know  which  one  was  ^thfullest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.   Great  Destiny, 

Gire  me  a  sign !  And  he  shall  be  the  man, 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  first 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  lore: 

And  thinking  this,  1  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  spirit.  Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me :  I  sank ; 

And  oyer  me  away  all  unconcernedly, 

Drove  horse  and  rider— and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man; 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  saviour  arm : 

It  was  Octavio's — I  awoke  at  once, 

T  was  broad  day,  and  Octavio  stood  before  me. 

■  My  brother,*  said  he,  •  do  not  ride  to-day 

The  dapple,  as  you  're  wont;  but  mount  the  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.  Do  it,  brother ! 

In  love  to  roe.  A  strong  dream  warn'd  me  so.» 

It  was  the  swiftness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day, 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

WALLLBifSTBiiv  {significantly). 

There 's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brief,  't  is  sign'd  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel— and  now  no  word  more. 

[Re  is  retiring. 
TUTSKT. 

This  is  my  comfort— Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLBifSTim  [stops  and  turns  himself  rmmd). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughto  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosm  us,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit- 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  7 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action. 


SCENE  IV. 

SCBNB— ^  Chamber  in  Piccolomini's  Dwelling-Boufe. 

Octavio  Picgolomini,  Isolari,  entering. 

isolani. 
Here  am  I— Well  I  who  comes  yet  of  the  others T 

ocTATio  {wiA  an  air  of  mystery). 
Bui,  first,  a  word  with  you.  Count  Isolani. 

isolani  {assuming  the  same  air  of  mystery). 
Will  it  explode,  hat- Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt?  In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Full  confidence.— Nay,  put  me  to  the  proof. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  may  happen. 


ISOLANI. 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant. 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 
God  knows  it  is  so ;  and  I  owe  him  all 
He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

ISOLANI. 

Be  on  your  guard, 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  Court— yes,  and  tlicy  say 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nothing. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

ISOLANI. 

You  rejoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Tliat  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  aerrants, 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  you. 
They  are  no  snch  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.     God  forbid 
That  I  should  jest!— In  very  serious  earnest, 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 
So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil!— what!— why,  what  means  this! 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  I  here? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaration,  whether 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  {with  an  air  of  defiance). 
That  declaration,  friend, 
I'll  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  yon. 

ISOLANI  {stammering). 
Why,— why— what !  this  is  the  Emperor^s  band  and  seal ! 

[Beads. 
*  Whereas,  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army- will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  Lieutenant-general  Piccolomini. 

As  from  our  ourselves. » ff«n.'— Yes!  so ! — Yes!  yes ! — 

I— I  give  you  joy.  Lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  yon  to  the  order? 

ISOLANI. 

I — 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise — 
Time  for  reflection  one  must  have — — 

OCTAVIO. 

Two  minutes. 

ISOLANI. 

My  God !  But  then  the  case  is 

OCTATIO. 

Plain  and  simple. 
You  must  declare  you,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  Sovereign, 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  fjeiithfully. 
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ISOLAIfl. 

Treason!— My  God!— But  who  talks  thea  of  treason? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  is  Uie  case.     The  Prince-duke  is  a  traitor— 
Means  to  lead  over  to  the  enemy 
The  Emperoi's  army. — Now,  Connt!— brief  and  fall — 
Say,  will  you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor  T 
Sell  yourself  to  the  enemy  T — Say,  will  you  7 

ISOLANI. 

What  mean  you  7 1 — 1  break  my  oath,  d'  ye  say, 

To  his  Imperial  Majesty? 

Did  I  say  so !— When,  when  have  I  said  that? 

OCTAVIO. 

Ton  have  not  said  it  yet— not  yet.    This  instant 
I  wait  to  hear.  Count,  whether  you  will  say  it. 

ISOI^NI. 

Aye!  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  yourself 
Bear  witness  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  renounce  the  Duke  then  ? 

ISOLANI. 

If  he 's  planning 
Treason — why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  are  determined,  too,  to  fight  against  him? 

ISOLANI. 

Be  has  done  me  service — but  if  he 's  a  villain. 
Perdition  seise  him  I— All  scores  are  rubb'd  off. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  you  're  so  well  disposed. 
This  night  break  off  in  the  utmost  secresy 
With  all  the  light-arm'd  troops— it  must  appear 
As  came  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself. 
At  Frauenberg's  the  place  of  rendezvous; 
There  will  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It  shall  be  done.    But  you  'II  remember  me 

With  the  Emperor — how  well-disposed  you  found  ma. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  not  fail  to  mention  it  honourably. 

[Exit  Isolahi.     A  Sesvant  enters. 
What,  Colonel  Butler ! — Show  him  up. 

ISOLAAI  {returning). 
Foiigive  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  father ! 
Lord  God !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Person  I  had  before  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

^o  excuses! 

ISOLAIfl. 

I  am  a  merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 

A  rash  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 

Amidst  my  wine — You  know  no  harm  was  meant. 

[Exit 

OCTAVIO. 

Ton  need  not  be  nneasy  on  that  score. 
That  has  succeeded.    Fortune  favour  us 
With  all  the  otliers  only  but  as  much ! 


SCENE  V. 

OCTAVlO  PiCCOLOHINI,  BCTLIR. 

BUTLIH. 

At  yonr  command,  Lieutenant-general. 

OCTAVIO. 

Wdcome,  as  hoooar  d  friend  and  visitor. 


BUTLSa. 

You  do  me  too  much  honour. 

OCTAVIO  (after  botli  have  seated  Oiemselves). 

You  have  not 
Retum'd  the  advances  which  1  made  you  yesterday- 
Misunderstood  them,  as  mere  empty  forms. 
That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart — I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — for  'l  is  now  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  should  unite  most  closely. 

BUTLBR. 

'T  is  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO. 

True!  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas !  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Fraueoberg.     Did  the  Count  Galas 

Say  nothing  to  you?  Tell  me.    He  *s  my  friend. 

BUTLBB. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  tlie  like  to  offer. 

BUTLKB. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th*  embarrassment. 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious — let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.     Wallenstein 
Meditates  treason— I  can  tell  you  further — 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — the  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  llie  Duke — 
Recals  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him. 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest. 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
Chuse— will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause? 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot. 

BUTLBB  (rises). 
His  lot  is  mine, 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve? 

BUTLBB. 

It  is. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Colonel  Butler! 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  faitliful  breast 
That  rashly  utter* d  word  remains  interr'd. 
Recal  it,  Butler!  chuse  a  better  party: 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

BUTLBB  (going). 

Any  other 
Commands  for  me.  Lieutenant-general  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  hairs !  Recal  that  word ! 
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■UTLIH. 

Farewell! 

OCTATIO. 

Whal !  Would  yon  draw  this  good  and  gallant  sword 
fa  such  a  cause?  Inio  a  curse  would  you 
Transform  the  gratitude  which  you  hare  eam'd 
By  forty  years'  fidelity  from  Austria  7 

BUTLBR  {laughitig  with  bitterness). 
Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria.  [Be  is  goin^. 

ocTATio  (permits  him  to  go  as  far  as  the  door,  then 

calls  after  him). 
Butler ! 

■irrLiR. 
What  wish  you? 

OCTATIO. 

How  was 't  with  the  Count? 

BUTLER. 

Count?  what? 

oCTATio  {coldly). 
The  title  that  you  wish'd,  I  mean. 
■UTLKR  {starts  in  sudden  passion). 
Hell  and  damnation  1 

OGTATio  {coldly). 

Tou  petition'd  for  it— 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd—Was  it  so? 

BUTLSa. 

Your  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunish'd. 
Drawl 

OCTATIO. 

Nay !  your  sword  to'ts  dieath !  and  tell  me  calmly, 
How  all  that  happen'd.     I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  afterwards.— Calmly,  Butler ! 

BUTLSa. 

Be  the  whole  worid  acquainted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  foiigiTe  myself. 

Lieutenant-general  \  Yes — I  hare  ambition. 

Ne'er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt. 

It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  basin  the  army. 

I  would  Cain  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal. 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure— It  was  folly ! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not. 

It  might  liave  been  refused  •  but  wherefore  barb 

And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt? 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  grey-hair'd  man,  the  faithful  veteran? 

Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 

Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughneM,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself? 

But  nature  gives  a  sting  e'en  to  the  worm 

Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult. 

OCTAV10. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  you 
The  enemy,  who  did  you  this  ill  service? 

BUTLBR. 

Be 't  who  it  will— a  most  low-hearted  scoundrel, 
Some  vile  oonrt-minion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  family. 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave, 
Stung  to  his  soul  by  my  fair  self-eam'd  honours! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me!  Did  the  Duke  approve  that  measure? 

BUTLBR. 

Himself  impeird  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behalf  with  all  the  warmtli  of  friendship. 


OCTAVIO. 

Ay?  are  you  sure  of  that? 

BUTLBB. 

I  read  the  letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  SO  did  I—- but  the  contents  were  different 

[BUTLRB  11  suddenly  struck. 
By  chance  I  'm  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  conrince  you. 

\He  gives  him  the  letter. 

BUTLBR. 

Ha!  what  is  this? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me,  Colonel  Bntien, 
An  inCamous  game  have  they  been  playing  vrith  you. 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  measure? 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 
Concerning  you,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit, 
For  so  he  calls  it. 

[BuTLBR  reads  through  the  letter,  his  knees  tremble, 
he  seizes  a  chair ,  and  sinks  down  in  it. 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There  's  no  one  wishes  ill  lo  you.     Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.     He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor — he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  reason. 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  gain'd  his  point.    Too  well  has  he  succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  yean! 

BUTLBR  {his  voice  trembling). 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  me? 

OCTAVIO. 

Uore  than  forgive  yon.    He  would  fain  compensate 
For  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present. 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  vricked  purpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  your's. 

[BUTLBR  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.  He 
labours  inwardly  witli  violent  emotions  ;  tries 
to  speak,  and  cannot.  At  length  he  takes  his 
sword  from  the  belt,  and  offers  it  to  Pic- 

GOLOMIHI. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you?  Recollect  yourself,  friend. 

BUTLBR. 

Take  it. 

OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose  ?    Calm  yourself. 

BUTLBR. 

O  take  it! 

I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  my  hands— and 
Wear  it  with  honour  for  tlie  right  cause  ever. 

BUTLBB. 

Perjure  myself  to  such  a  gracious  Sovereign  I 

OCTAVIO. 

You  'II  make  amends.  Quick !  break  off  from  the  Duke! 
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■DTLBE. 

Break  off  from  him ! 

)  OCTATIO. 

I  What  DOW?  Bethink  tliy«elf. 

I  BUTUE  (no  longer  governing  his  emotion). 

Only  break  off  from  htm  ?  He  dies  I  he  dies ! 

OCTATIO. 

Come  afler  me  to  Frauenberg,  where  now 

All  who  are  loyal,  are  aasembliog  under 

Counts  Altringer  and  Galas.    Many  others 

1  've  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty, 

This  night  be  sure  that  you  escape  from  Pilsen. 

Bim.Ba  {strides  up  and  down  in  excessive  agiUUion,  then 

steps  up  to  OcTATio  iirit/i  resolved  countenance). 
Count  Piccolomini!  Dare  that  man  speak 
Of  honour  to  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth. 

OCTATIO. 

He,  who  repents  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 

BUTLBB. 

Then  leaTe  me  here,  upon  my  word  of  honour! 

OCTATIO. 

What 's  your  design? 

BUTLBB. 

LesTe  me  and  my  regiment. 

OCTATIO. 

I  haTe  full  confidence  in  you.    But  fell  me 
What  are  you  brooding? 

BUTLBB. 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
Ask  me  no  more  at  present    Trust  to  me. 
Ye  may  trust  safely.    By  the  living  God 
Ye  give  him  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 
Farewell.  [Exit  Butlbb. 

SBBTAMT  [enters  with  a  billrt). 

A  stranger  left  it,  and  is  gone. 
The  Prince-Duke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

[Exit  Sbbtant. 
OCTATIO  {reads). 

•  Be  sure  make  haste!  Your  faithful  Isohn.» 
— O  that  I  had  but  left  this  town  behind  me. 
To  split  npmi  a  rock  so  near  the  haTen !~ 
Away.!  Ttiis  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me! 
Whoe  can  my  son  be  tarrying? 


SCENE  VI. 


OcTATio  and  Max.  Picgolomihi. 

Max.  enters  almost  in  a  state  of  derangement  from  ex- 
treme agitation,  his  eyes  roll  wildly,  his  walk  is  un- 
steady, and  he  appears  not  to  observe  hisfatiier,  who 
stands  at  a  distance,  and  gaxes  at  him  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  compassion.  Be  paces  with 
long  strides  through  t/ie  cliamber,  then  stands  still 
again,  and  at  last  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  star- 
ing vacantly  at  tlve  object  directly  before  him. 

OCTATIO  {advances  to  him). 
I  am  going  off,  my  son. 

[Receiving  no  answer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
My  sou,  farewell. 

MAX. 

Farewell. 

OCTATIO. 

Thou  wilt  soon  follow  me? 


MAX. 


I  follow  thee? 
Thy  way  is  crooked— it  is  not  my  way. 

[OcTATio  drops  hit  hand,  and  starts  back. 
O,  badst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this— all  had  stood  otherwise. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed. 
The  Tirtuous  had  retaio'd  their  influence  o'er  him: 
He  had  not  fallen  into  the  snares  of  vilbins. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thief,  and  ihieFs  accomplice 
Didst  creep  behind  him— lurking  for  thy  prey? 
O,  unblest  falsehood !  Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  misery-making  daemon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition:    Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  excuse  thee! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me— O,  most  foully! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 


OCTATIO. 


Son! 


My  son,  ah !  I  forgiTe  thy  agony ! 

MAX.  {rises,  and  contemplates  his  father  with  looks  of 

suspicion). 
Was 't  possible?  hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  father, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths, 

With  cold  premeditated  purpose?  Thou 

Hadst  thou  the  heart,  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty, 
Rather  than  saved?  Thou  risesi  by  his  fall. 
Octavio,  't  will  not  please  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

God  in  Heaven ! 

MAX. 

0,  woe  is  me!  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
How  comes  suspicion  here— in  the  free  soul? 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honour'd. 
No !  no!  not  all!  She— she  yet  lives  for  me. 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  Heavens! 
Deceit  is  every  where,  hypocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  perjury: 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love, 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max. !— we  will  go  together.     'T  will  be  better. 

MAX. 

What?  ere  I  've  taken  a  last  parting  leave. 
The  very  last — no  never ! 

OCTATIO. 

Spare  thyself 
The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Gome  with  me !  Come,  my  son ! 

[Mtempts  to  take  him  with  him. 

MAX. 

No!  OS  sure  as  God  lives,  no! 

OCTAVIO  {more  urgently). 
Gome  with  me,  1  command  thee !  I,  tliy  father. 

MAX. 

Command  me  what  is  human.     I  stay  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max. !  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 

MAX. 

No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 

Laws  to  the  heart  j  and  wouldst  thou  wish  to  roh  me 

Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me, 

Her  sympathy  ?   Must  then  a  cruel  deed 

Be  done  with  cruelty  ?  The  unalterable 
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Shall  I  perform  i(fnobly— tteal  away, 
Wilh  stealthy  coward  flight  forsake  her 7  No! 
She  shall  behold  my  suffering,  my  sore  anguish. 
Hear  the  complaiots  of  the  disparted  soul, 
And  weep  tears  o'er  me.     Oh !  the  human  race 
Have  steely  souls— but  she  is  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despair 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death  1 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away;  thou  canst  noL 
O,  come,  my  son !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 

M4X. 

Squander  not  thou  tliy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  1  dare  trust  to  it. 

OCTAVIO  {trembliny,  and  losing  all  self-command). 
Max. !  Max.  I  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be, 
If  thou — my  son — my  own  blood — (dare  1  think  it?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infamouH, 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house, 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steul 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadst  thon  always  better  thought  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.     Curst  suspicion ! 
Unholy  miserable  doubt!  To  him 
Nothing  on  earth  remains  unwrench'd  and  firm. 
Who  has  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  1  trust  thy  heart, 
Will  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it? 


MAX* 

The  heart's  voice  thou  hast  not  o'erpower  d — as  little 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it. 

OCTAVIO. 

O,  Max. !  I  see  thee  never  more  again! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Frauenberg — the  Pappenheimers 

I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothrings  too;  Toskana 

And  Ticfenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 

They  love  tliee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath. 

And  will  far  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 

Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  their  honour. 

MAX. 

Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  life 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen. 

OCTAVIO. 

Farewell,  my  son  ! 

MAX. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

How  ?  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love?  No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting  7 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going, 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part — it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true?  1  have  a  son  no  longer? 

[iikX..  falls  into  his  anns^  they  hold  each  oilier  for 
a  long  time  in  a  speechless  embrace,  then  go 
away  at  different  sides. 

{Tlie  Curtain  drops). 


CD^  J^eatb  of  Wiallemtein; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


PREFACE. 


Thi  two  Dramas,  Piccolomiri,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallenstein,  and  Wallxnstein,  are  introduced  in  the 
original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  entitled 
W^allinstbin's  Camp.  This  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  in 
nine-syllable  verse,  in  the  same  lilting  meire  (if  that  ex- 
pression may  be  permitted)  with  the  second  Eclogue  of 
Spenccr^s  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

This  Prelude  possesses  a  sort  of  broad  humour,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  character;  but  to  have  translated  it 
into  prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  faliie  idea  both  of  its  style 
and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same  metre 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  sense  of  the  German,  from  the  comparative  pover- 
ty of  our  language  in  rhymes;  and  it  would  have  been 
unadvisable,  from  the  incongruity  of  those  lax  verses 
with  the  present  taste  of  the  English  Public.  Schiller's 
intention  seems  to  have  been  merely  to  have  prepared 
his  reader  for  the  Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  the 
laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  mutinous  dispositions  of 
Walletistein's  soldiery.     It  is  not  necessary  as  a  prclimi- 


I. 


nary  explanation.    For  those  reasons  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  not  to  translate  it 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted  their 
idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbers,  and  the  Cabal  and 
Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interest  is  produced  by 
the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in  which  the  curiosity 
is  excited  by  terrible  and  extraordinary  incident,  will 
not  have  perused  without  some  portion  of  disappoint- 
ment the  Dramas,  which  it  bas  been  my  employment 
to  translate.  They  should,  however,  reflect  that  these  arc 
Historical  Dramas,  taken  from  a  popular  German  His- 
tory ;  that  we  must  therefore  judge  of  them  in  some  mea- 
sure with  the  feelings  of  liermans;  or  by  analogy,  with 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  io  our  own 
language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignorant 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakspeare;  yet,  mere- 
ly as  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  should  proceed  to 
the  perusal  of  Wallenstein,  nut  from  Lear  or  Othello, 
but  from  Ricliard  the  Second,  or  the  three  parts  of 
Henry  the  bixih.  We  scarcely  expect  rapidity  in  an  Histo- 
rical Drama;  and  many  prolix  speeches  are  pardoned 
from  characters,  whose  names  and  actions  have  formed 
the  most  amusing  tales  of  our  early  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  tliere  exist  in  these  plays  more  individual  beauties, 
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more  paan^  whose  excellence   will  bear  reflection, 
than  in  the  former  prodoctions  of  Schiller.     The  de- 
scription of  the  Astrological  Tower,  and  the  reflections  of 
the  Yonng  Lorer,  which  follow  it,  form  in  the  original 
a  fine  poem;  and  my  translation  must  have  been  wretch- 
ed indeed,  if  it  can  have  wholly  oyercloaded  the  bean- 
ties  of  the  Scene  in  the  fint  Act  of  the  first  Play  between 
Qnestenberg,  Max.,  and  Octario  Piccolomini.    If  we  ex- 
cept the  Scene  of  the  setting  sun  in  the  Robbers,  I  know 
of  no  part  in  Schillei's  Plays  which  equals  the  whole  of 
the  first  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act  of  the  concluding  Play. 
It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  be  more  diffuse  on 
this  subject.    A  Translator  stands  connected  with  the 
original  Author  by  a  certain  law  of  subordination,  which 
makes  it  more  decorous  to  point  out  excellencies  than 
defects :  indeed  he  is  not  likdy  to  be  a  fair  judge  of  either. 
The  pleasure  or  disgust  from  his  own  labour  will  min- 
gle with  the  feelings  that  arise  from  an  after-view  of  the 
original.    Even  in  the  first  perusal  of  a  work  in  any 
foreign  language  which  vra  understand,  we  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute to  it  more  excellence  than  it  really  possesses  from 
our  own  pleasureable  sense  of  difficulty  overcome  with- 
out effort.  Trandation  of  poetry  into  poetry  is  difficult, 
because  the  Translator  must  give  a  brilliancy  to  his  lan- 
guage without  that  warmth  of  original  conception,  from 
which  such  brilliancy  would  follow  of  its  own  accord. 
But  the  Translator  of  a  living  Author  is  encumbered  with 
additional  inconveniencies.    If  he  render  his  origlaal 
faithfully,  as  to  the  sense  of  each  passage,  he  must,  ne- 
cessarily, destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit;  if 
he  endeavonr  to  give  a  work  executed  according  to  laws 
of  compensation,  he  subjects  himself  to  imputations  of 
vanity,  or  misrepresoitaiion.    1  have  thought  it  my  du- 
ty to  remain  bound  by  the  sense  of  my  original,  with 
as  few  exceptions  as  the  nature  of  the  languages  render- 
ed possible. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


WALLinsTitif,  IXiJbe  c/jFWedlaiui,  Generalissimo  of  the 

Imperial  Forces  in  tiie  Thirty-years'  War. 
DucvMS  or  FaiKDLAN D,  Wife  of  Wallenstein. 
Tmkla,  her  Daughter,  Princess  of  Priedland. 
The  CoURTXSS  Txetsxt,  Sister  of  the  Duchess. 
Lady  NxuBanii  n. 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiRi,  Lieutenant  General. 
Max.  Piccolomini,  his  Son,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of 

Cuirassiers. 
Coomr  TiETSKT,  the  Commander  of  several  Regiments, 

and  Brother^in-^am  of  Wallenstein, 
Illo,  Field  Marshal,  Wallenstein' s  Confidant 
BuTLia,  an  Irishman,   Commander  of  a  Regiment  of 

Dragoons, 
Gotooei,  Governor  of  Egra. 

M AJOB  GiaALDtN. 

CArTAin  Dbvibxux. 

Macbohald. 

Nauiuifif,  Captain  of  Cavalry,  Aide-de-camp  to  Terlsky. 

SWBDISB  GArrAIR. 

Sbmi. 

BviooMAsm  of  Egra. 

Amspbssadb  if  the  Cuirassiers. 

GaooM  or  tib  Cbambbb,    1  _  ,  ^  ^    n.  l 

'    j  Belonging  to  the  Duke. 

CtfiBAMiiaa,  Dbaooons,  Sbetants. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  f. 

Scbkb — A  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the  Dnehess  of 

Priedland. 

GoDiiTBss  Tbrtskt,  Thbkla,  Ladt  Nbcbeuiin  (Vie  two 
laUer  sit  at  the  same  table  at  work). 

COUNTBSS  (watching  them  from  the  opposite  side). 
So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me — nothing? 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name  ? 

[Tbkkla  remaining  silent,  the  QoxiXfWn  rises  and 
advances  to  her. 

Why,  how  comes  this? 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  superfluous. 
And  other  ways  exist,  besides  through  me? 
G>nfess  it  to  me,  Tliekla :  have  you  seen  him? 

rnxXLA. 
To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  him. 

COURTBSS. 

And  not  heard  from  him,  either  ?    Gome,  be  open. 

TBEKLA. 

No  syllable. 

COUNTBSS. 

And  still  vou  are  so  calm  ? 

THBBLA. 

I  am. 

COUNTBSS. 

Nay  't  please  you,  leave  us,  !.ady  Neubrunn. 

[Exit  LadtNbubbunn. 


SCENE  U. 

The  GouNTBss,  Thbbla. 

cooirrBSs. 
It  does  not  please  me.  Princess,  that  he  holds 
Himself  so  still,  exactly  at  f^i's  time. 

THBKLA. 

Exactly  at  Hiis  time  7 

COUNTBSS. 

He  now  knows  all : 
*T  were  now  the  moment  to  declare  himself. 

THBKLA. 

If  I  'm  to  understand  you,  speak  less  darkly. 

COUMTBSS. 

'T  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  us. 

Thekla,  you  are  no  more  a  child.     Your  heart 

Is  now  no  more  in  nonage:  for  you  love, 

And  boldness  dwells  with  love — that  you  have  proved. 

Your  nature  moulds  itself  upon  your  father's 

More  than  your  mothei's  spirit.    Therefore  may  you 

Hear,  wliat  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude. 

THBKLA. 

Enough  :  no  forther  preface,  I  entreat  you. 
At  once,  out  with  it !     Be  it  what  it  may. 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introduction.    What  have  you 
To  say  to  me ?  Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly! 

COUNTBSS. 

You  'II  not  be  frighten'd 

I  " 
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THBKLl.. 

Name  it,  I  entraat  you. 

COUNTESS. 

It  lies  within  your  power  to  do  your  father 
A  weighty  service— — 

TBULA. 

Lies  within  my  power? 

COUirTBSS. 

Max.  Piccolomini  Iotcs  you.   Yon  can  link  him 
Indissolubly  to  your  faUier. 

THBKLA. 
17 
What  need  of  me  for  that  1  And  is  be  not 
Already  link'd  to  him  7 

COUNTESS. 

He  was. 

TSBKLA. 

And  wherefore 
Should  he  not  be  so  now— not  be  so  always  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Qe  cleaves  to  the  Emperor  too. 

THIELA. 

Not  more  than  daty 
And  honour  may  demand  of  him. 

COUNTESS. 

We  ask 

Proofs  of  his  love,  and  not  proofs  of  his  honour. 
Duty  and  honour! 

Those  are  ambiguous  words  with  many  meanings. 
You  should  interpret  them  for  him :  his  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honour. 

TBEU.A. 

How  7 

COUNTESS. 

The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

THEKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  fother  gladly 

In  hb  retirement.    From  himself  you  heard, 

How  much  he  wish'd  to  by  aside  the  sword. 

COUNTBSSt 

He  must  not  lay  the  sword  aside,  we  mean ) 
He  must  unsheath  it  in  your  fathei's  cause. 

TIEILA. 

He  *ll  spend  with  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  life,  his  heart's-blood  in  my  father's  cause, 

If  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

COUNTESS. 

Tou  will  not  understand  me.     Well,  hear  then  : — 
Tour  fslher  has  fallen  off  from  the  Emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery 

TNEKLA. 

Alas,  my  mother! 

COUNTESS. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  after  him.    The  Piccolomini 
Possess  the  love  and  reverence  of  tlie  troops; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  interests — 
Tou  've  much  in  your  hands  at  thia  moment. 

THEKJLAi 

Ah, 
My  miserable  mother !  what  a  death-stroke 
Awaits  thee ! — No!  she  never  will  survive  it. 


COUNTESS. 

She  will  accommodate  her  soul  to  that 

Which  is  and  must  be.    I  do  know  your  moth^. 

The  for-off  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 

With  torture  of  anxiety;  but  is  it 

Unalterably,  actually  present, 

She  soon  resigns  herself,  and  bears  it  calmly. 

THBKLA. 

0  my  foreboding  bosom  1    Even  now. 
E'en  now 't  is  here,  tliat  icy  hand  of  horror ! 
And  my  young  hope  lies  shuddering  in  its  grasp ; 

1  knew  it  well — no  sooner  had  I  entered. 
An  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Reveai'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  death  were  hoveriqg 
Over  my  happy  fortune.     But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself  7    My  mother !  0  my  mother ! 

COUNTESS. 

Calm  yourself!    Break  not  out  in  vain  lamenting ! 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  finn  friend, 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

TBBKLA. 

Prove  good  !  What  good  7 
Must  we  not  part7-~part  ne'er  to  meet  again? 

COUNTESS. 

He  ports  not  from  you !  He  can  not  pari  from  you. 

TBBKLA. 

Alaa  for  his  sore  anguish  1  It  will  rend 
His  heart  asunder. 

COUNTESS. 

If  indeed  he  loves  you. 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

TBEXLA. 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken — 
O  do  not  doubt  of  tliat !  A  resolution ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  7 

COUNTBSS. 

Hush! 
Collect  yourself!    I  hear  your  mother  coming. 

TBBKLA. 

How  shaU  I  bear  to  tee  her  7 

COUNTESS. 

Collect  yottiwlf. 


SCENE  III. 
To  Viem  enter  the  Ducbess. 

DUCHESS  (to  the  COUVTESS). 

Who  was  here  sister  ?  I  heard  some  one  talking, 
And  passionately  loo. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay !  There  was  no  one. 

DUCHESS. 

I  am  grown  so  timorous,  every  trifling  noiae 
Scatters  my  q>irits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  evil. 
And  you  can  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is  7 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure^ 
And  send  the  horse-regiments  to  the  Cardinal  7 
1  ell  me,  has  he  dismiss'd  Von  Questenberg 
With  a  fovourable  answer? 

COUNTESS. 

No,  he  has  not. 

DUCHESS. 

Alas !  then  all  is  lost!  I  see  it  coming. 

The  worst  that  can  come!  Yes,  they  will  dfepoae  him ; 
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The  accnned  boniMM  of  th*  R«g«ntbarg  diet 
Will  all  be  acted  o'er  a{^in ! 

couimsi. 

No!  nerer! 
Make  your  heart  easy,  tisler,  as  to  that. 

[Tbula,  IK  extreme  ugitmitom,  throws  herself  upon 
her  mother,  and  enfsAds  her  in  her  arms,  weeing. 

DUCHBIS. 

Tee  my  poor  child ! 

Thon  too  hast  lose  a  most  affectionate  godmother 

In  the  Empress.    O  that  stern  unbending  man ! 

In  this  nnhappy  marriage  what  hare  I 

Not  suffered,  not  endured  T    For  eren  as  if 

I  had  been  link'd  on  to  some  wheel  of  fire 

That  restless,  oeaseless,  whirls  impetuous  onward, 

I  have  pass'd  a  life  of  fric^ts  and  horrors  with  him. 

And  erer  10  the  brink  of  some  abyss 

With  dissy  headlong  riolence  he  whirb  me. 

Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  child !  Let  not  my  sufferings 

Presignify  unhappiness  to  thee. 

Nor  blacken  with  their  shade  the  fate  that  waito  ihec. 

There  lives  no  second  Friedhind :  thou,  my  child. 

Hast  not  to  fear  thy  mothei's  destiny. 

TISKLA. 

0  let  nt  sopplieata  him,  dearest  mother ! 
Quick !  quick !  here 's  no  abiding-place  for  us. 
Here  every  coming  hour  broods  into  life] 
Some  iMw  alMghtfnl  monster. 

Ducans. 

Thou  wilt  share 
An  easier,  calmer  lot,  my  child !  We  too, 

1  and  thy  fether,  witnen'd  happy  days. 
Still  think  1  with  delight  of  those  first  years, 
When  he  was  making  progress  with  glad  efifbrt, 
When  his  ambition  was  a  genial  fire. 

Not  that  consuming  flame  which  now  it  is. 
The  Emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him  :  and  all 
He  undertook  could  not  but  be  successful. 
But  since  diat  i!1-starr'd  day  at  Kegensburg, 
Which  plunged  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
A  gloomy  uncompanionable  spirit, 
Unsteady  and  suspicious,  has  posseis'd  him. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
Did  he  yield  up  himself  in  joy  and  faith 
To  his  old  luck,  and  individual  power ; 
But  thenceforth  tum'd  his  heart  and  best  affections 
All  to  those  cloudy  sciences,  which  never 
Have  yet  made  happy  him  who  followed  them. 

COUMTtlS. 

Ton  see  it,  sister !  as  your  eyes  permit  you. 

But  surely  this  is  not  the  converMlion 

To  pass  the  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 

Tou  know  he  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have  him 

Find  her  in  this  condition? 

nucniss. 

Come,  my  child ! 
Gome  wipe  away  thy  tean,  and  show  thy  felhff 
A  cheerful  countenance*    See,  the  tie-knot  here 
Is  off— this  hair  must  not  hang  so  disbevell'd. 
Gome,  dearest !  dry  thy  tears  up.    They  deform 
Thy  gentle  eye. — Well  now — what  was  I  saying  1 
Yea,  in  good  imiht  this  Piceolmnini 
Is  a  most  noUe  and  deserving  gentleman. 

couimss. 
Tlutishe,  sisier! 


THIKLA  (to  the  CoVHTiss,  with  marks  ofgnaiufpreition 

of  spirits). 
Aunt,  yon  will  excuse  me7  (Js  goin^,) 
oouirriss. 
But  whither  T  See,  your  fether  cooies. 

rati  LA. 
I  cannot  see  him  now. 

COURTBSS. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you. 

THtKLA. 

Believe  ma,  I  caiiaot  sustain  his  presence. 

COUNTISS. 

But  he  will  miss  you,  will  ask  after  you. 

DUCIISS. 

What  now 7  Why  is  she  going? 

COUNTISS^ 

She 's  not  well. 
Dvcassi  {anxiously). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ? 

[Both  follow  the  PalRctss,  and  endeavour  to  detain 
her.  During  Ais  WALtsitSTfiiif  Of^Kars,  engaged 
in  conversation  WtfA  Illo. 


SCENE  IV. 


WALLiNsnin,  Illo,  CotrirrKSs,  Docnisi,  Thila. 

WALLKMSTSm. 

All  quiet  in  the  camp? 

ILLO. 

It  is  all  quiet. 

WALLINSTEIN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Prague 

With  tidings,  that  this  capital  u  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 

Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  measure 

And  its  result  together.    In  such  cases 

Example  does  the  whole.    Whoever  is  foremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.     An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.    The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other, 

Than  that  the  Pilaen  army  has  gone  throogh 

The  forms  of  homage  to  us}  and  in  Pilsen 

They  shall  swear  fealty  10  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 

Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself  ? 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited, 

He  came  to  offer  you  himself  and  regiment. 

WALLIIVSTIIIf. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  iiDpUcit  credence 

To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 

Be  listen'd  to  in  the  heart.    To  hold  us  back. 

Oft  does  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  BevelaiioD, 

Scattering  felse  oracles.    And  thus  have  I 

To  intreat  forgiveness,  for  that  secretly 

1  've  wrong'd  this  honourable  gallant  man, 

This  Butler :  for  a  feeling,  of  tho  which 

I  am  not  master  (/Mr  I  would  not  call  it). 

Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shuddering, 

At  his  approach,  and  stops  love's  joyofts  molioo. 

And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  wam'd, 

This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 

The  first  pledge  of  my  fortune. 

ILLO. 

And  doubt  not 
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That  hi*  example  will  win  orer  to  you 
The  best  men  in  the  army. 

WAlXBHSTECIf. 

Go  and  send 
Itolani  hither.    Send  him  immediately. 
He  it  under  recent  obligationa  to  me  : 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  trial.    Go^ 

[Exit  Ulo 
WAiXBNSTEiK  {tums  himself  romnd  to  the  females). 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  tlie  darling  daughter  : 
For  once  we  *11  have  an  intenral  of  reBt*^ 
Gome !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COOHTSSS. 

T  is  long  since  we  *ve  been  tlius  together,  brother. 

WALLBHSTBIN  (fO  tfie  COURTBSS  OSlde). 

Can  she  sustain  the  news 7  Is  the  prepared? 

COURTISS.  ^ 

Not  yet. 

WALLINSTBIH. 

Gome  here,  my  sweet  girl!  Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill : 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.    Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCRKSS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter?  Let  thy  fisther 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  tliy  skill. 

TISKLA. 

My  mother! 
I— 

DUCHBSS. 

Trembling?  Gome,  collect  thyself.  Go,  cheer 
Thy  father. 

THBKLA. 

O  my  mother!  I — I  cannot. 
couNTns. 
How,  what  is  that,  nioce? 

'  maKLA  {to  tike  Gourtbss). 
O  spare  me — Mng — now— in  this  sore  anxiety, 
Of  the  o'erburthen'd  soul — to  sing  to  him. 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now,  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  grave. 

oDcnxss. 
How,  Thekia!  Humounome? 
What !  shall  thy  father  have  express'd  a  wish 
In  vain? 

COURTBSt. 

Here  is  the  lute. 

TBIRLA. 

My  God!  how  6an  I— 
[The  orchestra  f^ys.  During  the  ritomello  Tiexla 
expresses  in  her  gestures  and  countenance  the 
struggleof  her  feelings :  and  «U  the  moment 
titatshe  should  begin'to  sing,  contracts  herself 
together,  as  one  shuddering,  throws  the  instru- 
ment dowUf  and  retires  abruptly. 
Ducaxss. 
My  chUd!  O  she  is  ill— 

WALLXNSTBtlf. 

What  ails  the  maiden? 
Say,  is  she  often  so? 

couirrast. 
Since  then  herself 


Has  now  betrayed  it,  I  too  must  no  longer 
Gonceal  it. 

WALLBKSnill. 

What? 

COUHTiaS. 

She  loves  him ! 

WALLXRSTEIH. 


Lovey  him!  Whom? 

COURTISS. 

Max.  does  she  love!  Max.  Piccolomini. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  noticed  it?  Nor  yet  my  sister? 

OUCHKSS. 

Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart  1 

God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  tweet  child !  Thou  need'tt 

Never  take  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 

GODRTKSS. 

This  journey,  if 't  were  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 

To  thine  own  self.  Thou  shouldst  have  choaen  another 

To  have  attended  her. 

WALLIHSTIIK. 

And  does  he  know  it? 

COURTBSS. 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 

WALLXHSTBIR. 

Hopet  to  win  her! 
Is  the  boy  mad  ? 

COURTBSS. 

Well— hear  it  from  thenatelvet. 

WALULNSTXIN. 

He  thinkt  to  carry  off  Duke  Friedland't  daughter! 

Ay? — The  thought  pleases  me. 

Tlie  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit. 

COURTBSS. 

Sinee 
Such  and  tuch  conttant  fovour  you  have  shown  him. 

WALLESISTKIM. 

He  chuses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 

And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth  ;  yea,  honour  him. 

But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughters  husband ! 

Is  it  daughters  only  ?  Is  it  only  children 

That  we  must  show  our  favour  by? 

DL'CHBSS. 

His  noble  disposition  and  his^  manners — 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCHESS. 

Then 
His  rank,  his  ancestors— 

tTALLBNSTXIIf. 

Ancestors!  What? 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  ton-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHBSS. 

O  dearest  Albrecht!  Climb  we  not  too  high. 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

WALLENSTEI!*. 

What?  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence. 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  herd, 
Only  to  close  the  mighty  part  1  play 
In  Life's  great  dnuna,  with  a  common  kinsman? 
Have  I  for  this— 

[Stops  suddenly,  repressing  himself. 

She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
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Or  die  io  the  attempt  to  pUee  it  there. 

I  haxard  all— all  1  and  for  this  alone, 

To  lift  her  into  greatnen— 

Yea,  in  this  momeiit,  in  the  which  we  are  ^>eahing — 

[Be  recoilecft  hiuiself. 
And  I  mntt  now,  like  a  •oft'hearted  father. 
Couple  together  in  good  peatant-faahion 
Tlie  pair,  that  chance  to  soil  each  otiiec's  liking — 
And  I  mast  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretching  ont  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
My  full  accomplish'd  work— not  she  is  the  jewel. 
Which  I  have  tressored  long,  my  last,  my  noblest. 
And 't  is  my  purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  lees  thsji  a  king's  sceptre. 

OUCHISS. 

0  my  husband  \ 
Ton  're  erer  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
Sdll  building  higher,  and  still  higher  building. 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 
WA1.I.BII5TBIN  {to  lAe  Countess). 
Have  you  announced  the  place  of  resideace 
Which  I  have  destined  for  her? 

COUMTBSS. 

No!  not  yet. 
*T  were  better  you  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her. 

DUCHBSS. 

Bow?  Do  we  not  return  to  Kani  then? 


WAIXBNSTEIIC. 


No. 


Ducaiss. 
And  to  no  other  of  your  lands  or  seats? 

WALUNSTKirf. 

Too  would  not  be  secure  there. 

OCCHBSS. 

Not  secure 
In  die  Emperorfs  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 
Protection? 

WAU.X!fSTEI!f. 

Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
No  longer  to  hope  that 

DUCHESS. 

O  God  in  hearen ! 
And  have  you  broof^t  it  eren  to  this ! 

WALLENSTUN. 

In  Holland 
Ton  'U  find  proCectiMi. 

DOCHESS. 

In  a  Lutheran  country? 
What?  And  yon  send  ns  into  Lutheran  countries? 

WALLBNSTElIf. 

Duke  Frana  of  Lauenburg  conducts  you  thither. 

OUCBESS. 

DukeFrans  of  Lauenburg? 

The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

The  Emperor's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

IKICHBSS  (easting  a  look  of  terror  on  the  DuxB  and  the 

Countess). 

U  it  then  true?  It  is.  Tou  are  degraded? 
Deposed  from  the  command?  O  God  in  heaven! 

COUNTESS  (aside  to  the  Duix). 
Leave  her  in  this  belief.  Thou  seest  she  cannot 
Suppwrt  the  real  truth. 


SCENE  y. 
To  them  enter  Count  Tebtset. 

COUNTESS. 

— Tertskyl 
What  ails  him?  What  an  image  of  affright! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

TBBTSKY  (leading  Yikxuamm  aside). 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats — 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Mine! 

TXBTSKT. 

We  an  betray'd. 

WAIXENSTBM. 

What? 

TXBTSKT. 

They  are  off!  This  night 
The  Jiigers  likewise — all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WJU4.BNSTBIN. 

Isolani? 

TBBTSEY. 

Him  thou  hast  sent  away.  Yes,  surely. 

WALLENSTEIN. 
TBBTSEY. 

No!  Hast  thou  not  sent  him  off?  Nor  Deodate? 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


SCENE  YL 


To  them  enter  Illo, 

ILLO. 

Has  Tertsky  told  thee? 

TBBTSKT. 

He  k^ws  all. 

ILLO. 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kannitz, 
Kolatto,  Palfi,  have  fotaakoi  thee. 

TEBTSEY. 

Damnation! 

WALURSTliix  (winks  at  them). 
Hush! 
COUMTBSS  (who  has  been  watching  ^lem  anxiously  from 

the  distance  and  now  advances  to  them). 
Tertsky  !  Heaven !  What  is  it?  What  has  happen'd? 

VALLXNSTBiR  {scarcely  suppressing  his  emotions). 
Nothing !  let  us  be  gone ! 

TBBTSKT  (following  him  ). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 
COUMTBSS  {holding  him  back). 
Nothing?  Do  I  not  see,  that  all  the  life-blood 
Has  left  your  cheeks— look  you  not  like  a  ghost? 
That  even  my  brother  but  affects  a  calmness? 

PAGE  {enters). 
An  Aide-de-Camp  inquires  for  the  Count  Tertsky. 

\Ttvnir follows  the  Page. 

WALLBNSTBIM. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

(To  Illo). 

"Tbis  could  not  have  >iappen*d 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates? 

ILLO. 

T  was  Tiefenbach. 


YALLUfSTBIH. 

Let  llefienbach  kave  guard  without  delay, 
▲ad  Terttky's  jrenaidiers  relieve  him. 

(Illo  is  going). 

Stop! 
Hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler? 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  himself  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[Illo  exit.    Wallbnstbin  is /Mowing  him. 
csoinrriss. 
Let  him  not  leave  thee,  sister!  go,  detain  him ! 
There 's  some  misfortune. 

OOCHESS  {clinging  to  him). 

Gracious  hearen !  What  is  it? 

WALLSHSTBIH. 

Be  tranquil !  leave  me,  sister !  dearest  wifo ! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  tfiis  is  nought  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.  These  6eroe  spirits 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.  The  plaints  of  women 
111  suit  the  scene  where  men  must  acL 

[He  is  going  :  Tbbtsky  Returns. 
rnrsKT. 
Bemain  here.    Pkxim  this  window  must  we  see  it. 

WALLBIISTBIN  (fO  the  GOUICTBSS). 

Sister,  retire! 

COOllTBSi. 

No — ncfver. 

WALLBHSTBIN. 

T  is  my  wiU. 
TEBTSKT  (leads  the  Courtbss  €uide,  and  drawing  her 

mttnUiem  to  the  Ducbbss). 
Theresa!  ^ 

DUCHESS. 

Sister,  come !  since  he  commands  it 


SCENE  Til. 

WALLBmmur,  Tbetskt. 

WALLBNSTBIN  {sleg^ing  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then  7 

TERTSBT. 

There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops. 

And  no  one  knows  the  cause.  Hysterioasly, 

With  gloomy  silentness,  the  seversl  corps 

Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  banners. 

Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threai'ning  movements;  only 

The  Pappenheimers  still  remain  aloof 

In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLBifSTBIll. 

Does  Piccolomini  appear  among  them? 

TEBTSEY. 

We  are  seeking  him :  he  is  no  where  to  be  met  with. 

WALLBNSTBIlf. 

What  did  the  Aide-de-Camp  deliver  to  you  ? 

TBBTSKT. 

My  regiments  had  dispatch'd  him ;  yet  once  more 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLBMSTBIIC. 

But  wkoMa  aroat  this  larumin  the  camp  T 


It  should  have  been  kept  seeret  from  the  anny. 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 

TBBTSBT. 

0  that  thou  hadst  believed  me !  Tester  evening 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gavest  him  thy  own  horses  to  flee  from  thee. 

WALLEKSTBin. 

The  old  tune  still !  Now,  onee  for  all,  no  more 
Of  this  suspieion^t  is  doting  foUy. 

TBRTSET. 

Thou  didst  eonfide  in  Isolani  too; 

And  lo !  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thee. 

WALLBNSTBIII. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  by; 

1  never  reckon'd  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  nse? 
He  foUovrs  slili  the  god  whom  aH  his  life 
He  has  worshipp'd  at  the  gaming-table.  With 
My  Fortune,  and  ray  seeming  destiny, 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 
I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  vrere  stowV), 
And  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  ooastHrocks, 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.  As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flics  off  from  me : 
No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  lifo 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead, 
Nought  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluidis  lightly ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  tlie  inner  frame. 

TBBTSBT. 

Yet,  would  f  rather 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep  funrow'd  one. 


SCENE  vin. 

WALLBlfSTBlH,  TbBTSKT,  Iuo^ 

ILLO  (who  enters  agitated  with  rage). 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

TEBTSKT. 

And  what  forther  now? 

ILL*. 

Tiefonfaneb's  soUaers,  when  1  gave  tha  orden 
To  go  off  guard— Mutinous  villains ! 

TBBTSBT. 

WeU! 

WALLBIISTEIll. 

What  followed? 

ILLO. 

They  refused  obedience  to  them. 

TBRTSET. 

Fire  on  them  instantly!  Give  out  the  order. 

WALLBNSTBIIV. 

Gently  I  what  cauae  did  they  assign? 

ILLO. 

No  other, 
They  said,  had  right  lo  issue  orders  but 
Lieutenant-General  Piccolomini. 
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wjULLBimrnm  (m  a  cotimUsitm  of  agony). 
What!  Uow  is  that? 

ILU>. 

He  takes  that  office  on  him  by  commMion, 
Under  ai^-manual  of  the  Emperor. 

TBITSKY. 

From  the  Emperor— hear'st  thou,  Duke? 

ILLO. 

At  his  incitement 
The  Generals  made  that  stealthy  flight — 

TSATSKT. 

Duke!  hear'st  thouT 

ILLO. 

Caraffa  too,  and  Montecuculi^ 

Are  missing,  with  six  other  Generals, 

All  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 

Thb  plot  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 

From  the  Emperor;  but 't  was  finally  concluded 

With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation 

Some  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 

[WALLBifSTUN  sitiks  down  into  a  ehair  and  covers 
his  face. 

TBarsxY. 
O  hadst  thou  but  belieyed  me ! 


SCENE  IX. 
To  Hiem  enter  the  Couirrxss. 

OOIIRTBSS. 

This  suspense, 
Thb  horrid  fear — I  can  no  longer  bear  it 
For  heaven's  sake,  tell  msi  what  has  taken  place  1 

ILLO. 

The  regiments  are  all  falling  off  firom  ns. 

TBHTSBY. 

OcCavio  Piecolomini  is  a  traitor. 

COU.'ITBSS. 

O  my  foreboding !  [Bushes  otUofthe  room, 

TIRT9BT. 

Uadst  thou  but  believed  mel 
Now  seest  tliou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALLXNSTBIN. 

The  Stars  lie  not;  but  we  have  here  a  work 

Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 

The  science  is  still  honest :  this  false  heart 

F<Nrces  a  lie  on  the  truth-telliog  heaven. 

On  a  divine  law  divination  rests; 

Where  nature  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumbles 

Out  of  her  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 

True,  I  did  not  suspect!  Were  it  superstition 

Never  by  such  suspicion  t*  have  affronted 

The  human  form,  O  may  that  dme  ne'er  come 

In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  infirmity. 

The  wildest  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim. 

Into  whose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 

This,  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed : 

'T  was  not  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine; 

A  bad  heart  triumph'd  o*er  an  honest  one. 

No  shieM  received  the  aasasshi  stroke;  thou  plungesc 

Thy  weapra  on  an  unprotected  breast— 

Against  inch  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X. 

To  these  enUr  Butlbb. 

TBBTSXT  (meeting  hini). 
O  look  there!  Butler!  Dero  we've  still  a  friend! 


WALLBNSTBiif  {$neets  him  with  outspread  arms,  and 

braces  him  wiHi  warmth.) 
Gome  to  my  heart,  old  comrade !  Not  the  sua 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 
Than*  a  friend's  countenance  in  snoh  an  hour. 

BOTLBR. 

My  General :  I  com^— 

WALLBHSTBiR  {leaning  on  Botlbb's  shoulders). 

Know'st  thou  already? 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say^st  ihou?  Thirty  years  have  we  t<^elher 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hardship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drunk  from  one  glass. 
One  morsel  shared !  I  lean'd  myself  on  him,. 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  faithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  ail  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his, 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart 

[Jfe  hides  his  face  on  Butlbb's  breast. 

BUTLRB« 

Forget  the  fabe  one. 
What  is  your  present  purpose? 

wallbrstbir. 

Well  remembered! 
Courage,  my  soul !  I  am  still  rich  in  firiends. 
Still  loved  byDestiny;  for  in  the  moment. 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite. 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  fiiithful  heart. 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more!  Think  not,  his  loss 
Was  that  which  struck  the  psng :  O  no!  his  treason 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pang !  No  more  of  him ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honoured  wpre  they  both. 
And  the  young  man — yes — he  did  truly  love  me. 
He— he— has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough, 
Enough  of  this— Swift  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
The  Courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  from  the  mutineers.    Quick,  then ! 
Dispatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Illo  is  §oing» 
BirrLBB  {detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then  2 

VAU.BHSTXIN. 

The  Courier 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

BUTLXR  {hesitating). 
Hem! 

WALLBRSTBIN. 

And  what  now? 

BUTLBR. 

You  do  not  know  it? 


WALLBirSTXlH. 
BUTLER. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose? 

VALLBMSTBIR. 

From  what  ? 

BUTLER. 

That  Gonrier 

VALLXRSTEiR  {with  eager  expectoUon), 

Well) 


Well? 
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BUTLBK. 

U  already  here. 
TBBTSKT  and  ILLO  {ot  the  same  timte). 
Already  heref  • 

WALLBRSTBIH. 

My  Goarier  t 

BUTLBB. 

For  iome  hours. 

WALLBMSTBIN. 

And  I  not  know  it! 

BUTLBB. 

-  The  cenlinels  detain  him 
In  cuBlody. 

iLLO  {stamping  with  hisfooi^. 
Damnation ! 

BUTLBB. 

And  his  letter 
Was  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp. 

VALLENSTBIIf. 

You  know  what  it  contains? 

BUTLBB. 

Question  me  not! 

TBBTSKT. 

lUo !  alas  for  as. 

WALLBNSTBIlf. 

Hide  nothing  from  me— I  can  hear  the  worst 
Prague  then  is  lost.    It  is.    Confess  it  freely. 

BUTLBB. 

Yes !  Prague  if  lost.    And  all  the  sereral  regiments 

At  Budweias,  Tabor,  Brannau,  Konigingratx, 

At  Brun  and  Znaym,  have  forsaken  you, 

And  ta'en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.    Yourself,  with  Kinsky,  Tertsky, 

And  lUo  have  been  sentenced. 

[Tbbtsby  and  Illo  express  alarm  and  Jury.   Wal- 
LBNSTBiN  remains ^rm  and  collected, 

WALLBIfSTElH. 

'T  is  decided! 
T  is  well !  I  have  received  a  sudden  cure 
From  all  the  pangs  of  doubt :  with  steady  stream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  flows !  My  soul 's  secure ! 
Id  the  night  only  Friedland's  stars  can  beam. 
Lingering  irresolute,  with  fitful  fears 
I  drew  the  sword — *t  was  with  an  inward  strife, 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mine.    The  murderous  knife 
Is  lifted  for  my  heart!  Doubt  disappears! 
I  fight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my'life. 

[Exit  Wallbrstein  ;  the  others  follow  him. 


SCENE  XI. 

couimss  TBBTSKT  {enters from  a  side-room).  ] 

I  can  endure  no  longer.    No ! 

[Looks  around  her. 
Where  are  theyl 
No  one  is  here.    They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calmness 
Before  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne.— If  all  should  fail ; 
If — if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes, 
An  emply-handed  fugitive,  and  not 
As  an  ally,  a  covenanted  equal. 


A  proud  commander  with  his  army  following ; 
If  we  must  wander  on  from  land  to  land. 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  follen  greatness 
An  ignominious  monument— Bnt  no ! 
That  day  I  will  not  see !  And  could  himself 
Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  him  so  low  sunken. 


SCENE  XU. 
CouKTESs,  Duchess,  Tbexla. 

TBBELA  {endeavouring  to  hold  hack  fAcDucBBSS). 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here ! 

OUCIBSS. 

No !  Here  is  yet 
Some  frightful  mystery  that  is  hidden  from  me. 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me?  Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room?— Art  thou  not  full  of  terror? 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestures 
Which  stealthwise  thou  exchangest  with  her? 

TBEBLA. 

Nothing: 
Nothing,  dear  mother ! 

OUCBESS  {to  the  COUMTBSS). 

Sister,  1  will  know. 

COURTESS. 

What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her  7  Sooner 

Or  later  she  imut  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it. 

T  is  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity ; 

Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect. 

And  exercise  and  previous  discipline 

Of  fbrtimde.    One  word,  and  over  with  it ! 

Sister,  you  are  deluded.    You  believe. 

The  Duke  has  been  deposed — The  Duke  is  not 

Deposed — he  is^— 

TEBKLA  {going  to  the  Countbss.) 

What?  do  you  wish  to  kill  her? 
countess. 

The  Duke  is 

THEXLA  {throwing  her  arms  round  her  motAer. 

O  stand  firm !  stand  firm,  my  mother! 

COUHTISS. 

Revolted  is  the  Duke ;  he  is  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy;  the  array  leave  him. 
And  all  lias  fsilM. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L 

ScswE — A  spacious  Room  in  the  Dose  or  Fbibdlard's 

Palace, 

WALLBRSTBiR  {in  armomr). 
Thou  hast  gain'd  thy  point,  Octavio !  Once  more  am  I 
Almost  as  friendless  as  at  Regensburg. 
There  I  had  notliing  left  me,  but  myself — 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  experience. 
The  twigs  have  you  hew'd  off,  and  here  I  stand 
A  leafless  trunk.     But  in  the  sap  within 
Lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world 
May  sprout  forth  from  it.    Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myself  worth  an  army  to  you — I  alone! 
Before  the  Swedisli  strength  your  troops  had  melted; 
Beside  the  Lech  sunk  Tilly,  your  last  hope; 
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Into  BftTaria,  like  a  winter  torrent, 

Did  that  Gastaviis  pour,  and  at  Vienna 

In  his  own  palace  did  the  Emperor  tremble. 

Soldiers  were  scarce,  for  still  the  multitude 

Follow  the  luck :  .all  eyes  were  tum*d  on  me, 

Their  helper  in  distress:  the  Emperor's  pride 

Bow^d  itself  down  before  the  man  he  had  injared. 

*T  was  I  must  rise,  and  with  creative  word 

Assemble  forces  in  the  desolate  camps. 

I  did  it.    Like  a  god  of  war,  my  name 

Went  through  the  world.  The  drum  was  beat-^and,  lo ! 

The  plough,  the  work-shop  is  forsaken,  all 

Swarm  to  the  old  fiimiliar  long^oved  banners; 

And  as  the  woodrchoir  rich  in  melody 

Assemble  quick  around  the  bird  of  wonder, 

When  first  his  throat  swells  with  his  magic  song. 

So  did  the  warlike  youth  of  Germany 

Crowd  in  around  the  image  of  my  eagle. 

I  feel  myself  the  being  that  I  was. 

It  is  the  soul  tliat  builds  itself  a  body, 

And  Friedland's  camp  will  not  remain  nnfiU'd. 

Lead  then  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me — true ! 

They  are  accusiom'd  under  me  to  conquer. 

But  not  against  me.    If  the  head  and  limbs 

Separate  ^m  each  other,  't  will  \te  soon 

Made  manifest,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

(Illo  and  Tutskt  enfer). 

Courage,  friends !  Courage  *  We  are  still  unvanquish'd ; 

I  feel  my  footing  firm  ;  five  regiments,  Tertsky, 

Are  still  our  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops ; 

And  an  bost  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  to-morrow. 

I  was  not  stronger,  when  nine  years  ago 

I  marched  forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 

To  conquer  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 


SCENE  If. 


WALUianiif ,  Illo,  Tsitskt.  {To  them  enter  NKUMAaif ^ 
who  leads  TaaTS&Y  tuide,  and  talks  with  him.) 

narsKT. 
What  do  they  want? 

WALLBHSTEIH. 

What  now) 

THaTSKT. 

Ten  Cuirassiers 
From  Pssppenhdm  request  leave  to  address  yoa 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment 

WALLEHfimiif  {hastily  to  NiniiAifM). 

Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  MsuMAim. 
This 
Hay  end  in  something.    Mark  you.    They  are  still 
DoubtfJEil,  and  may  be  won. 


SCE^E  ni. 


WALLEfrsTBiH,  TsaTSKT,  Illo,  Tbm  Cuirassibes  {led  by 
an  Amspbssaob,*  marcA  up  and  arrange  themselves, 
afler  the  word  of  command,  in  one  front  before 
Ae  DvXB,  and  make  their  obeisance.  He  takes  his 
hat  off,  and  immediately  covers  himsetf  again), 

auspbssadb. 
Halt!  Front!  Present! 

*  ABipMMtle,  la  Geraaa,  G«fr«itar,  a  leldier  iafbrior  to  a  cor- 
ponl,  bat  above  iIm  ceatiaeb.  The  G«raua  aaiae  inpliot  tliat  be 
U  cssMpc  fraai  aooatiaf  gaard. 


wallbrstbik  {after  he  lias  run.  through  fftem  with  his 

eye,  to  Ike  Amspbssaob). 
I  know  thee  well.  Thou  art  out  of  Briiggin  in  Flanders : 
Thy  name  is  Mercy. 

ANSPBSSADB. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WALLBNSTSIN. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  surrounded  by  the 
Hessians,  and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  an  bundled  and 
eighty  men  through  their  thousand. 

ANSPBSSADB. 

T  was  even  so.  General! 

WALLBIfSTBIH. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  this  gallant  exploit? 

AMSPBSSABB. 

That  which  I  askep  for  c  the  honour  to  serve  in  Uiis 
corps. 

WALLBNSTBiii  {tuming  to  a  second). 
Thou  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  seized  and  made 
booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenburg. 

SBCORD  CCIBAS81XI. 

Yes,  General! 

WALLBKSTBIII. 

1  forget  no  one  with  wliom  I  have  ewhanged  words. 
{A  pause.)    Who  sends  you  ? 

AIC8PB9SADB. 

Your  noble  regiment,  the  Cuirassiers  of  Picoolomini. 

WALLBlfSTBIN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  raquest, 
according  to  the  custom  of  service? 

ANSPBSSADB. 

Because  we  would  first  know  whom  we  serve. 

WALLBHSTBIH. 

Begin  your  address. 

AHSPBSSADB  {giving  the  word  of  command). 
Shoulder  your  arms! 

WALLBNSTBm  {tuming  to  a  third). 
Thy  name  is  Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birth-place. 

THIBD  CDIBASSIBR. 

Risbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLBIfSTBIir. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedish  colonel, 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Milrembeiig. 

TBIBD  CDIBASSIBR. 

It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALLBKSTBm. 

Perfectly  right!  It  was  thy  elder  brother:  thou  hadst 
a  younger  brother  too :  Where  did  he  stay? 

THIBD  CDIBASSIXI. 

He  is  stationed  at  Olmttts  with  the  Imperial  army. 

WALLBHSTBIH  (to  the  AhSPXSSADB). 

Now  then — begin. 

AHSPBSSADB. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Commanding  us— — 

WALLBHSTBIH  {interrupting  him). 
Who  chose  you? 

AHSPBSSADB. 

Every  company 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Now  !  to  the  business. 

ANSPBSSAOE.   , 

There  came  to  hand  a  tetter  from  the  Emperor 
Commanding  us  collectively,  from  thee 
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All  dociea  of  obedience  to  withdraw. 
Because  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

VALLSflSTBIH. 

And  what  did  you  determine  7 

ARSPBSSADB. 

All  our  comrades 
At  Bmannau,  Budweiss,  Prague  and  Olmiiu,  have 
Obeyed  already ;  and  the  raiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.     But— but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  tliou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trumped  up  Spanish  story ! 

[rFith  tmrmth. 
Thyself  shalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is, 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true: 
No  mouth  nhall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  f^llant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALISICBTXIIC. 

Tlierein  I  recognise  my  Pappenheimers. 

ANSPBSSAOB. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee  : 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Hade  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant? 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies? — 

We  will  stand  by  thee,  General!  and  guarantee 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  faithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty. 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces. 

Than  suffer  thee  to  fall.    But  if  it  he 

As  the  Cmperor^s  letter  says,  if  it  be  true, 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  wilt  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid  !' 

Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WAUMSTBIlf. 

llear  me,  chfldren ! 

AH8PBSSADB. 

Yes,  or  no ! 
There  needs  no  other  answer. 

WALLBNSTBin. 

Yield  attention. 
You  're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  1  always  shown  you  honour 
Above  all  others,  suffer'd  you  to  reason ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. — 

ANSPBSSADB. 

Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  Uiy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honoured  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  favour 

Beyond  all  other  regiments;  and  thou  see'st 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.     We  will 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — that 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Me,  me  are  they  betraying.    The  Emperor 


Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies, 

And  I  must  fall,  unless  my  gallant  troops 

Will  rescue  me.     See !  I  confide  in  you. 

And  be  your  hearts  my  strong-hold!  At  this  breast 

The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 

This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 

Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lntien  !    , 

For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 

The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  froien  earth 

Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow  1  never  stream 

Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervions  : 

With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfidd 

Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  flight ; 

Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  march ; 

And  homeless,  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  travel Pd 

O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.    And  now,  even  now, 

That  we  have  well  nigh  finish'd  the  hard  toil, 

The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons, 

With  faithful  indefatigable  arm 

Have  roll'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill. 

Behold !  this  hoy  of  the  Emperor  s  bears  away 

The  honours  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prise ! 

He  '11  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 

Tlie  olive  branch,  the  hard-earn'd  ornament 

Of  tliis  grey  head,  grown  grey  beneath  the  helmet. 

ANSPBSSADB. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it! 

Ko  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 

With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 

Tiiou  led'st  us  out  into  the  bloody  field 

Of  death  ;  thou  and  no  other  shalt  conduct  us  home, 

Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace — 

Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil— 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

What?  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil  ?  Believe  it  not 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest  1  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
This  war  will  swallow  up  I  War,  war,  not  peace, 
Is  Austria's  wish ;  and  therefore,  l)ecause  I 
Endeavour'd  after  peace,  tlierefore  I  fall. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  world? 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin, 
And  still  win  new  domains. 

[T%e  Cuirassiers  express  o^tlatibm  hy  their  gestures. 

Ye  're  moved— I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warriors ! 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms, 
Protect  me  in  my  rights;  and  this  is  noble! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it, 
Your  scanty  number  !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  GeneraL 

[Confidentially. 
No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends; 
The  Swedes  have  proffe^d  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good  will, 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Carry  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garland  on  her  head  I 

ANSPBSSADB. 

'T  is  then  but  mere  appearances  which  thou 
Dost  put  on  with  the  Swede!  Thou  'It  not  betray 
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The  Emperor?  Wilt  not  turn  ui  into  Swedes  ? 
This  h  the  only  thing  which  we  desire 
To  learn  fnm.  thee. 

WALLUfSTBIN. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swedes? 
1  hate  them  as  I  hate  the  pit  of  hell, 
And  nnder  Providence  I  trust  right  soon 
To  chase  tliem  to  their  homes  across  their  Baltic. 
My  cares  are  only  for  the  whole  :  I  have 
A  heart — it  bleeds  within  me  for  the  miseriea 
And  piteous  groaning  of  my  follow  Germans. 
Ye  are  but  common  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
With  minds  not  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 
Worthy  before  all  others,  that  I  whisper  ye 
A  little  word  or  two  in  confidence ! 
See  now !  already  for  foil  fifteen  years 
The  war-torch  has  continued  burning,  yet 
No  rest,  no  pause  of  conflict.    Swede  and  German, 
Papist  and  Lutheran !  neither  will  give  way 
To  the  other,  erery  hand 's  against  the  other. 
Each  one  Is  party  and  no  one  a  judge. 
Where  shall  this  end?  Where 's  he  that  will  unravel 
This  tan^e,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
it  must  be  cut  asunder. 
I  feel  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny. 
And  tmsc,  with  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it. 


SCENE  IV. 

To  these  enter  Butlbb. 

BUTLBB  (passionately). 
General!  This  is  not  right ! 

WALLBMSTBllf. 

What  is  not  right? 

BUTLBB. 

It  must  needs  injnre  us  with  all  honest  men. 

WALLBRSTBIN. 

But  what? 

lUTLtB. 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 
Of  insurrection. 

WALLBRSTBlll. 

Well,  well— but  what  is  it? 

BUTLBB. 

Count  Tertskys  rqpments  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle 
From  off  the  banners,  and  instead  of  it, 
llave  foar'd  aloft  thy  arms. 

AHSPBSSADB  (o^m^/jr  Co  the  Cuirassiers). 

Rightabout!  March! 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Cursed  be  this  counsel,  and  accurMd  who  gave  it! 

{To  the  Cuirassiers,  who  are  retiring. 
lUll,  children,  halt !  There  's  some  mistake  in  this; 
llark  !~I  will  punish  it  severely.    Stop ! 
They  do  not  hear.  {To  Illo).  Go  after  them,  assure  them. 
And  bring  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  hurries  out. 
This  hurls  us  headlong.    Butler!  Butler! 
Ton  are  my  evil  genius,  wherefore  must  you 
Announce  it  in  their  presence  ?  It  was  all 
In  a  foir  way.    They  were  lialf  won,  those  madmen 
With  their  improvident  over-readiness — 
A  cruel  game  is  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
The  zeal  of  friends  il  is  that  razes  mc. 
And  not  tlie  hate  of  enemies. 


SCENE  V. 

To  theseenter  Ae  Ducibss,  who  rushes  into  the  dian^ter. 
Tbbxla  and  ti^e  Covkteu  fallow  her. 

DUCBBSS. 

OAlbrecht! 
Wliat  hast  thou  done? 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

And  now  comes  this  beside. 

COUNTBSS. 

Foigive  me,  brother !  It  was  not  in  my  power. 
They  know  all. 

DUCHSSS. 

What  hast  thou  done? 

COBNTBSS  {to  TbBTSKY). 

Is  there  no  hope?  Is  all  lost  utterly? 

TBBTSKY. 

All  lost.    No  hope.    Prague  in  the  Emperor's  hands, 
The  soldiery  Iiave  ta'en  their  oaths  anew. 

COUNTBSS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  o^  too? 

TBHTSKT. 

Where  can  he  be?  He 's 
Gone  over  lo  the  Emperor  with  his  father. 

[Thbsla  rushes  out  into  the  arms  of  her  mot/ier, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom, 
DUCHBSS  {enfolding  her  in  her  arms). 
Unhappy  child !  and  more  unhappy  mother ! 
WALLBMSTBllf  {aside  to  TBarsKY). 
Quick !  Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.    Scherfenberg 
Be  their  attendant;  he  is  faithful  to  us; 
To  Egra  he  *11  conduct  them,  and  we  follow. 

[To  Illo,  who  returns. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back  ? 

illo. 

Hear'st  thou  the  uproar  ? 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimers  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  PicQfllomini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require :  for  they  affirm. 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
And  if  diou  dost  not  instandy  deliver  him, 
They  will  find  means  to  free  him  with  the  sword. 

[JU  stand  amazed. 

TBBT8KT. 

What  shall  we  make'of  this? 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Said  I  not  80  7 

0  my  prophetic  heart!  he  is  still  here. 

He  has  not  betrayed  me— he  could  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it. 

COUNTBSS. 

If  he  be 
Still  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  1  know  what 

[Embracing  Tubkla. 

Will  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

TBBTSKY. 

It  can't  be. 
His  father  has  betray'd  us,  is  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor— the  son  could  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

THBKL  A  {her  eye  fixed  on  the  door) . 
There  he  is ! 
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SCIINE  VI. 
To  tA«««  enter  fif  ax.  Piccoloh iNr. 

MAX. 

Yes!  here  he  is  I  f  can  endure  no  longer 

To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  house,  and  lurk 

In  ambush  for  a  favourable  moment : 

This  loitering,  this  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 

[Advancing  to  Thxkla,  who  has  Virown  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms. 
Turn  not  tliine  eyes  away.    O  look  upon  me ! 
Confess  it  freely  1>efore  all.    Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it?  Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy— misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  veil  1  Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

[He  observes  the  Gouhtiss  looking  on  T&bxla  with 
expressions  of  triumph. 
No,  Lady!  No! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not.    I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come !  T  is  over !  I  must  leave  thee ! 
Thekia,  I  must— mttrt  leave  thee!  Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.    1  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dott  not  hate  me.  Say  it  to  me,  Thckia ! 

[Grasps  her  Iiand. 

0  God !  I  eannot  leave  this  spot— I  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekia ! 
That  thou  dost  suffer  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  1  can  not  act  otherwne. 

[Thbxla,  avoiding  his  look,  points  with  her  hand  to 
her  father.     Max.  tttms  round  to  the  Duxx, 
whom  he  had  not  tUl  then  perceived. 
Thou  herel  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  business  is  with  her  alone,     flere  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart — 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  conoera'd. 

WALfeBlfSTim. 

Think'st  thou,  that  fooMike,  I  shall  let  thee  go. 

And  act  the  mock-magnanimons  with  thee? 

Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me; 

I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more : 

Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 

Into  my  power.    Think  not,  that  I  will  honour 

That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 

He  mangled.    They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 

Of  friendship  and  foi^ivenesa.    Hate  and  vengeance 

Succeed— *t  is  now  theic  turn— I  too  can  throw 

All  feelings  of  the  man  aside — can  prove 

Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father! 

MAX.  {calmly). 
Thou  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  know'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detain'd  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'st. 

[Taking  Tbbkla  by  tiie  hand. 
See,  Duke!  All— all  would  1  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.    Thu  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever— that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifferent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
^Their  happiness,  who  most  are  thme.    The  god 
Whom  thou  diost  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 


I  Like  as  the  blind  irreconcileable 
Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compad, 
Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thoa  follow.  ■ 

WALLIWSTXlir. 

Thou  art  describing  thy  own  father's  heart. 

The  adder !  O,  the  charms  of  hell  o*erpowcf^d  me. 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 

Still  to  and  fro  he  pass'd,  suspected  never f 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  starry  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  1 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !    Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Octavio  was  to  me. 

War  had  I  neTer  denounced  against  him.    No, 

I  never  could  have  done  it    The  Emperor  was 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 

There  was  already  war  'twixt  him  and  me 

When  he  delivered  the  Commander*s  Staff 

Into  my  hands;  for  there  *s  a  natural 

Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  suspicion ; 

Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 

And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  morders 

The  future  generations. 

Max. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  father.    Woe  is  me,  1  cannot  1 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place;  one  crime 
Drags  after  it  the  other  in  close  link. 

'  I  bsv«  kara  Teatarad  to  omit  a  eootMerable  aaaber  of  Hoot. 
I  fwr  tkat  I  tboald  not  bare  done  anlM,  had  I  takoa  ihU  liberty 
iBore  fraqneatly.  It  b,  bowarar,  iaoooibeat  on  bo  to  fWe  ika  orl- 
Ifinal  wiik  a  lltaral  traaslaiion. 

Web  daaaa,  die  anf  Dtoh  Tertraaa.  aa  Dick    • 
Die  afobre  HOtie  Ikrat  GlOckat  lakeaa, 
Gelocfct  roB  Delaer  geUtllcben  GeaUlt. 
Schaell  naTerkofFt,  bel  aaickllich  stlllar  Waila 
G»hrt*  in  dea  iQckicbeB  Paaenokleade,  ladet 
RiiA  aas  m\t  lobeader  Gewalt,  nod  weg 
Traibt  aber  a  lie  Pflanzunsen  der  HeaMfaea 
Dor  wilde  Strom  la  jrauModer  Zortiaaraay. 

WAlXaSftTBIR. 

Da  •eblldent  Daiaet  Vaters  Hen.    WIo  Da'a 
Bet<^reib«t,  to  Ita't  In  leioem  Elogewotde, 
In  dieter  •cbwarxea  Heacklert  Bruat  geataltet. 
O,  Bulck  kat  DffillaBkaaat  getBoacbl  1  Mir  aaadle 
Der  AbgniBd  den  rerflaektaataa  der  Gaiater, 
Dea  Lagenkundl^ten  beraef,  and  atellt'  Ibo 
Ala  Frcand  aa  melae  Sella.    Wer  Tenaag 
Der  Httlle  Macbt  ta  widentaha !  lA  lag 
Dea  Baailiakea  anf  aa  Beleaa  BaaeB, 
MIt  melnea  Denbiat  a»hrt  Ich  Ika.  er  aog 
Sick  ackweicead  toII  an  meiaer  Llebe  BrOaten. 
Ick  katte  aimmar  Argec  gesen  Ika, 
Wait  offiea  lieta  i^  dea  Gedankeoa  Tkora, 
Vad  warf  die  SchlAaael  weiaer  Voralckl  wej. 
An  Steraeokinimel,  eto. 

UrlBAl  TBAHaLATIOa. 

Alaa  I  for  tboao  who  place  tkeir  ooafldenoa  on  tkaa,  agalnat  tbea 
lean  the  aoeare  bat  of  their  Ibrtaae,  allarad  by  thy  koapitabia  ft»nB. 
Saddealy.  aae&pectadly,  la  a  BMBMOt  atiU  aa  aigbt,  ikera  la  a 
fermeniaiion  in  ika  iraackaroaa  galf  of  fire ;  It  dlackargea  itaelf 
witk  raging  force,  and  away  orar  all  tka  planutiona  of  nen  drivea 
tkewlldatrean  la  friektfaldaTaautlOB.  WAUBSaTBiN.  Tkoa  art 
portrayiag  tky  fatker'a  kaart ;  aa  tkoa  deacribcai,  evea  ao  ia  it 
ahaped  ia  hia  aattalla,  la  thia  black  hyporrita'a  breaai.  O,  the  art 
of  kali  kaa  daoaivad  nel  Tke  Akyaa  aaat  ap  to  me  tka  moat  apottad 
of  tke  apirita,  tke  moat  akilfnl  In  Ilea,  and  placed  kim  la  a  friend 
by  my  tide.  Who  may  wltbauad  the  power  of  hell  T  I  took  the 
baalllak  to  my  boaom,  witk  my  koart'a  blood  I  aoarlaked  kim ;  ke 
aaekad  kimaelf  glatfall  at  tka  braaata  of  my  love.  I  aeTor  bar- 
boared  erll  towarda  bim ;  wide  open  did  1  laaTe  tka  door  of  my 
ikoagkU;  I  tkrew  away  tke  key  of  wlaa  fomlgkt.  In  tke  ttarry 
keaTaa,  etc.— We  find  adlfHcally  ia  baliertDg  tkia  to  kare  baea 
wrlttea  by  Scbuxbb. 


But  we  are  innoceni :  how  haTe  we  fallen 
IdU>  thb  circle  of  mubap  and  gniltT 
To  whom  have  we  been  faithleaal  Wherefore  muse 
The  evil  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 
Of  oar  two  fathers  twine  like  serpent*  round  ns? 

Why  must  our  fathen' 
Unconquerable  hale  rend  as  asunder. 
Who  love  eaeh  other? 

WALLBHSTlin, 

Max.,  remain  with  me. 
Go  yott  not  from  me.  Max.!  Hark!  I  will  tell  thee — 
How  when  at  Prague,  our  winterKpiarters,  thon 
Wert  brouglit  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy. 
Not  yet  accostom'd  to  the  German  winters ; 
Thy  hand  was  frozen  to  the  heavy  colouis; 
Thou  woutdat  not  let  them  go.— 
Ai  that  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee; 
I  was  thy  nurse,  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kinder  lo  thee;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  for  thee  all  little  offices, 
However  strange  to  me ;  I  tended  thee 
Till  life  retum'd ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open'd, 
I  bad  thee  in  my  arms.    Since  then,  when  have  I 
Altered  my  feelings  towards  thee?  Many  thousands 
Have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands; 
Rewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honours ; 
Thee  have  I  loved:  my  heart,  my  self,  I  gave 
To  thee!  They  all  were  aliens :  tiou  wert 
On r  child  and  inmate. *    Max. !  Thou  canst  not  leave  me ; 
It  cannot  be;  I  may  not,  wilt  not  think 
That  Max.  can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

O  my  God! 

WALLBNSTXIIC. 

1  have 
Held  and  sostain'd  thee  from  thy  tottering  childhood. 
What  holy  bond  is  there  of  natural  love? 
What  human  tie,  that  does  not  knit  tliee  to  me? 
I  love  thee.  Max. !  What  did  thy  father  for  thee. 
Which  I  too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  diity? 
Go  hence,  fbmke  me,  serve  thy  Emperor; 
He  will  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
Of  gold  ;  with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  reward  thee; 
For  that  the  friend,  the  fotber  of  thy  youth. 
For  that  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
Was  nothing  worth  to  thee. 

MAX. 

OGod!  how  can  I 
Do  otherwise?  Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it, 
My  oath — my  duty — honour— 

WALLIRSTIIN. 

How?  Thy  duty? 
Duty  to  whom?  Who  art  thou?  Max. !  bethink  thee 
What  duties  mayst  tAoit  have?  if  I  am  acting 
A  criminal  part  toward  the  Emperor, 
It  is  my  crime,  not  thine.    Dost  thon  belong 
To  thine  own  self?  Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
Stand'st  thou,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world, 
That  in  thy  actions  thou  shouldst  plead  free  agency? 

*  Tkb  U  a  poor  aod  iaadoqaaio  U«B«latioB  of  tho  afficUoaoto 
•laplidty  of  Iho  orlgfoal- 

6i«  alio  watoo  FraoMUiafa,  Dm  want 
Daa  Uad  d«a  HaaMa. 

ladoad  the  wbolo  ipaach  U  in  tha  batt  ttyia  of  Maniagsr.    0  •! 
sIceoiBia! 


On  me  thou  *rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor; 

To  obey  me,  to  beUmg  to  me,  this  is 

Thy  honour,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  theet 

And  if  tlie  planet,  on  the  which  thou  liveaC 

And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts, 

It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Thou  'It  follow  it.    Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onward 

Together  with  his  ring  and  all  his  moons. 

With  little  guilt  stepp'st  thou  into  this  contest; 

Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise  thee. 

For  that  thou  heldst  thy  friend  more  worth  to  ikee 

Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 

For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler. 

Affection  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 

Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 

The  far-off  high  Arctnrus.  Most  securely 

Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty — let 

The  pilot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-star. 


SCENE  YII. 
To  tiiese  enier  Nbumanr. 

WAIXCMSTUII. 

What  now  7 

NEUMANN. 

The  Pappenheimen  are  dismounted. 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and  free 
The  Count,  their  colonel. 

WALLINSTBIN  (to  TesTSKT). 

Have  the  cannon  planted. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot. 

[Extf  Tkrtsrt. 
Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand!  Go  Neumann ! 
'T  is  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment, 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Nbomann  gxit.  Illo  steps  to  Ae  window. 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 
illo  (at  the  window). 
Hell  and  perdition ! 

WALLKNSTXIN, 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roof 's  uncover'd 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon— — 

MAX. 

Madmen ! 

ILLO. 

They  are  making  preparations  now  to  fire  on  us. 

OUCNESS  AND  COUNTESS. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX.  (to  WALLE!<STEtN). 

Let  me  go  to  them ! 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Not  a  step ! 
MAX.  (pointing  to  Tbxkla  and  the  Ducbess). 
Bat  their  life!  Thine! 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

What  tidings  brinfl^st  thou,  Tcrtsky  ? 


SCENE  VIII. 
To  these  Tebtsst  (retuming), 

TXaTSKT. 

Message  and  greeting  from  our  faithful  regiments. 
Their  ardour  may  no  longer  be  curb'd  in. 
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They  intreat  permiMion  to  commence  the  atlack, 
And  if  ihou  wouldst  hut  give  the  word  of  oneet, 
They  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  reafp 
Into  the  city  wedge  them,  and  with  ease 
O'erpower  them  in  the  narrow  streets. 

ILU>. 

Ocome! 
Let  not  their  ardour  cool.    The  soldiery 
Of  Builer^s  corps  stand  by  us  faithfully; 
We  are  the  greater  number.    Let  us  charge  them. 
And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

What?  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaughter. 

And  brother-killing  Discord,  fire-eyed. 

He  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  rage? 

Shall  the  decision  be  delivei'd  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader? 

Here  is  not  room  for  batlje,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be!  I  have  long  thought  of  it. 

So  let  it  burst  then! 

[Turns  to  Max. 
Well,  how  is  it  with  thee? 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.     Away ! 
Thou  art  free  to  go.     Oppose  thyself  to  me. 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle; 
Thou  'rt  skilled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent. 
And  never  had'si  thou  ^irer  opportunity 
To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

COUNTESS. 

Is  it  then, 
Can  it  have  come  to  this? — What!  Cousin,  Cousin! 
Have  yon  the  heart? 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilsen 

True  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  promise  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.     More  than  this  no  duty 

Requires  of  me.     I  will  not  fight  agiinst  thee. 

Unless  compcll'd;  for  though  an  enemy, 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[Two  reports  of  cannon.  Illo  anf^TuTSKT  hurry  to 
the  window. 


What's  that! 


WALLBNSTEI?!. 
TBRTSST. 


He  falls. 

WALLBlfSTXIX. 

Falls!  Who! 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach's  corjra 
Discharged  the  ordnance. 

WALLINSTKIIf. 

upon  whom? 

ILLO. 

On  Neumann, 
Your  messenger. 

WALLXNSTSlif  {starting  up). 

Ha!  Death  and  hell!  I  will— 

TBKTBKY. 

Expose  thyself  to  their  blind  freniy? 

DUCIKSS  and  COUNTESS. 

No! 
For  God  sake,  no ! 


lUiO. 

Not  yet,  my  General! 

COUNTESS. 

O,  hold  him  I  hold  him ! 

WALLBRSTXIN. 

Leave  me— — 


Do  it  not ; 
Not  yet !  This  rash  and  bloody  deed  has  thrown  them 
Into  a  frenxy-fit — allow  them  time 

WALLSNSTBIN. 

Away  I  too  long  already  have  I  loitei'd. 
They  are  embolden'd  to  these  outrages. 
Beholding  not  nry  face.    They  shall  behold 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 

Are  they  not  my  troops?  Am  I  not  their  General, 
And  their  long-feared  commander!  Let  me  see. 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
That  countenance,  which  was  their  sun  in  battle! 
From  the  balcony  (mark !),  I  show  myself 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-swoln  current 
Shrinks  back  inio  the  old  bed  of  obedience. 
[Exit  Wallbnstein  ;  Illo,  Tebtsky,  and  hvTUtWi  follow. 


SCENE  IX. 


Goumtbss,  Duchess,  Max.  attdTsBKLA. 

COUNTESS  {to  Vie  Duchess). 
liCt  them  but  see  him— there  is  hope  still,  sister. 

DUCHESS. 

Hope  !  I  have  none ! 

MAX.  {who  during  the  last  scene  has  been  standing  at  a 
distance  in  a  visible  struggle  of  feelings,  advances). 

This  can  I  not  endure. 
With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither. 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblameable 
To  my  own  conscience — and  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorr'd,  a  liard  inhuman  being ; 
Tea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  ail  I  love! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguish, 
Whom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy— 0! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
.Make  themselves  audible  within  my  .bosom. 
My  soul 's  benighted;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track.     O,  well  and  truly 
Didst  thou  say,  father,  I  relied  too  much 
On  my  own  heart    My  mind  moves  to  and  fro — 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

COUNTESS. 

What!  you  know  not? 
Docs  not  your  own  heart  tell  you?     O!  then  I 
Will  tell  it  you.    Your  father  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us— he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  life,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery — and  you  're  his  son !  'T  is  youf's 
To  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son's  fidelity 
Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccoiomini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  infamy,  a  common  form  of  cursing 
To  tlie  posterity  of  Wallenstein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  I  dare  follow ! 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  my  heart.     Wc  all 
Out  utter  what  our  passionate  wishes  dictate : 
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0  that  an  aogel  would  descend  from  Heaven, 
And  Moop  for  me  the  rig;ht,  the  uncormpted. 
With  a  pure  hand  from  the  pure  Fount  of  Light. 

[Bis  eyes  glance  on  Tbbkla. 
What  other  angel  seek  I?  To  this  heart, 
To  this  unerring  heart,  will  I  submit  it; 
Will  ask  thy  love,  which  has  the  power  to  blest 
The  happy  man  alone,  averted  ever 
From  the  disquieted  and  guilty — canst  thou 
Still  love  me,  if  1  stay?  Sey  that  thou  canst, 
And  1  am  the  Duke's 

COUNTB98. 

Think,  niece 

MAX. 

Think  nothing,  Thekia ! 
Speak  what  tliou  feelest. 

COUNTESS. 

Think  upon  your  father. 

MAX. 

1  did  not  question  thee,  as  Friedland's  daughter. 
Thee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 
Within  thy  heart,  1  question.     What 's  at  stake? 
Not  whether  diadem  of  royalty 

Be  to  be  won  or  not— that  mightst  thou  think  on. 

Thy  friend,  and  his  soul's  quiet,  are  at  stake ; 

The  fortune  of  a  thousand  gallant  men. 

Who  will  all  follow  me;  shall  I  forswear 

My  oath  and  duty  to  the  Emperor? 

Say,  shall  I  send  into  Octavio's  camp 

The  parricidal  ball?  For  when  the  ball 

Has  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight. 

It  is  no  longer  a  dead  iastrument ! 

It  lives,  a  spirit  passes  into  it. 

The  avenging  furies  seize  possession  of  it. 

And  with  sure  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way. 

*   TBBKLA. 

O!  Max. 

MAX.  {intemipting  her). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  either,  Thekia. 
I  understand  thee.    To  thy  noble  heart 
The  hardest  duty  might  appear  the  highest. 
The  human,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act. 
Even  from  my  childhood  to  this  present  hour. 
Think  what  the  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
And  think  too,  how  my  fotber  has  repaid  him. 
O  likewise  the  free  lovely  impulses 
Of  hospitality,  the  pious  friend's 
Faithful  attachment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
Religion  to  the  heart;  and  heavily 
The  shttdderings  of  natore  do  avenge 
Themselves  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
Lay  all  upon  the  balance,  all — then  speak, 
And  let  thy  heart  decide  it. 

THBKLA. 

O,  thy  own 
llalh  long  ago  decided.     Follow  thou 
Thy  heart 's  first  feeling 

OOUMTBSS. 

Oh!  ill-fated  woman ! 

TBBKUA. 

b  it  possible,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 
Tlie  which  thy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 
Detect  and  seise  with  instant  impvdse?  Go, 
Fulfil  thy  duty!  1  sliould  ever  love  thee. 
Whate'crihou  liadstchosen,  thou  wouldst  still  have  acted 


Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee — but  repentance 
Shall  ne*e(  disturb  thy  soul's  fair  peace. 

MAX. 

Then  I 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee ! 

TBBBLA. 

Being  faithful 

To  thine  ovim  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me: 

If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 

A  bloody  haired  will  divide  for  ever 

Thf  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 

But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go ! 

Quick!  quick!  and  separate  thy  righteous  cause 

From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one! 

The  curse  of  heaven  lies  upon  our  head : 

T  is  dedicate  to  ruin.     Even  me 

My  fathers  guilt  drags  wtdi  it  to  perdition. 

Mourn  not  for  me : 

My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  clasps  her  in  his  arms  in  extreme  emotion. 
Tliere  is  lieardfrom.  behind  tlie  Scene  a  loud, 
wild,  long  continued  cry,  VrvAT  Fbudinandi's, 
accompanied  by  warlike  Instruments.  Max. 
and  TuBKLA  remain  without  motion  in  each 
othet's  embraces. 


SCENE  X. 
To  these  enter  Tbrtskt. 

COUNTESS  {meeting  him). 
What  meant  that  cry?  What  vras  it! 

TERTSBT. 

All  is  lost! 

COUNTBSS. 

What!  they  regarded  not  bis  countenance? 

TBBTSKY. 

'T  was  all  in  vain. 

DUCHBSS. 

They  shouted  Vivat ! 

TBETSBT. 

To  the  Emperor. 

COUNTESS. 

The  traitors ! 

TBBTSKY. 

Nay !  he -was  not  once  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.    Soon  as  he  began. 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drown'd  his  words.    But  here  he  comes. 


SCENE  XI. 


To  these  enter  Wallbnstbin,  etccompanied  by  lixo  and 

BUTLBB. 

WALLBNSTKiN  {os  he  enters). 

Terisky! 

TBETSBT. 

My  General? 

VALLBNSTEIN. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  [Exit  Teetsky. 

Butler ! 

BUTI.Ba. 

Yes,  my  General. 
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WALLBHSTBIH. 

The  Goveroor  at  Egra  it  yoar  friend 
And  countryman.    Write  to  him  instantly 
By  a  pott  courier,     lie  must  be  adTiaed, 
That  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  yonnelf,  your  regiment  with  you. 

BUTLBR. 

It  shall  be  done,  my  General  I 

WALLBNSTBIN   {steps  between  Max.  and  Tmbbla/  who 
have  remained  during  tiiis  time  in  each  otiter's 

arms). 

Part! 

MAX. 

OGod! 
[Cuirassiers  enter  with  drawn  swords,  and  assemble  in 
tite  back-ground.  At  Ae  same  time  there  are  heard 
from  below  some  spirited  passages  out  of  the  Pap- 
penheim  March,  which  seem  to  address  ILu. 
VALLENSTBiN  (to  the  Cuirossiert), 
Here  he  is,  he  i«  at  liberty :  1  keep  him 
Ko  longer. 

lOe  turns  away,  and  stands  so  that  Max.  cannot 
pass  by  him  nor  approach  the  Pbimcbss. 

MAX. 

Thoa  know^st  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee  I  1  go  forth  into  a  desert, 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  away  from  me!  O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  erer  dear  and  honour'd  countenance. 

[Max.  attempts  to  take  his  hand,  but  is  repelled;  he 

turns  to  the  Gountxss. 
b  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  7 

[J%e  Couirrxss  turns  away  from  him;  he  turns  to 

the  DUCHBSS. 
My  mother  i 

DUCHBSS. 

Go  where  duty  calls  you.    Haply 
The  time  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

You  give  me  hope;  you  would  not 
Suffer  me  wholly  to  despair.     No !  no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery — Thanks  to  heaven 
That  offers  me  a  means  of  ending  it  • 

[The  military  music  begins  again,  .  The  stage  Jills 

more  'and  more  with  armed  men.     Max.  sees 

BuTLBR  and  addresses  him. 
And  you  here,  Colonel  Butler — and  will  yon 
Not  follow  me?  Well,  then !  remain  more  faithful 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
To  the  Emperor.    Gome,  Butler  1  promise  me. 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  yon  '11  be 
The  guardian  of  hb  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  faithful  eye  of  friendship, 
And  those  whom  here  I  see-*- 

[Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  and  BirrLBB. 

ILLO. 

Go — seek  for  traitors 
In  GaW,  in  your  fothef  s  quarters.     Here 
Is  only  one.     Away !  away !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight!  Away ! 

[Max.   attempts  once  more  to  approach  Thxxla. 
WAkUifSTBiN  prevents  him.     Max.  stands  ir- 


resolute, and  in  ofipaivni  am^gtush.    In  the 
mean  time  the  stage  Jills  more  and  more;  and 
the  horns  sound  from  below  louder  and  louder, 
and  each  time  afier  a  shorter  interval. 
MAX. 

Blow,  blow !  O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  Trumpets, 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  here, 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast!  What  purpose  you! 
You  come  to  sear  me  from  this  place !  Beware, 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation. — Do  it  not  1 
Ye  may  repent  it! 

[The  stage  is  entirely  filed  with  armed  men. 
Yet  more !  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  down ! 
Think  what  ye  're  doing.    It  is  not  well  done 
To  chuse  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader ; 
You  tear  me  from  my  happiness.    Well,  then, 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me : 
Who  goes  with  me«  miut  be  prepared  to  perish. 

[Be  turns  to  the  back-ground,  there  ensues  a  sudden 
and  violent  movement  among  the  Cuirassiers  j 
they  surround  him,  and  carry  him  off  in 
wild  tumult.  Wallsnstbin  remains  tmmov- 
able.  Thbbla  sinks  into  her  mother's  arms. 
The  curtain  falls.  The  music  becomes  loud 
and  overpowering,  and  passes  into  a  complete 
war-march'—the  orchestra  joins  it— -and  con- 
tinues during  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  third  AcL 


\ 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I. 

ScBNB— 7Yl«  Boboomastbe's  Bouse  at  Egra. 

BUTLBR  (fust  arrived). 
Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Fried  land !  and  no  farther!  From  Bohemia 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traverMd  the  sky  awhile. 
And  here  upon  the  horders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  foresworn  the  ancient  colours, 
Blind  man !  yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient  fortunes. 
Profaner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow-citixens 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.    Friedland,  beware— 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee — 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not! 


SCENE  n. 

BUTLEB  and  GOBDOH. 
OORDOM. 

Is  it  you? 
How  my  heart  sinks !  The  Duke  a  fogitive  traitor! 
His  princely  bead  attainted!  O  my  God! 

BUTLBR. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  you 
By  a  post<ourierl 

OOBDOK. 

Yes:  and  in  obedience  to  it 
Open'd  the  strong  hold  to  him  without  scruple, 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  forgive  me  j  when  even  now  I  saw 
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The  Duke  himself,  my  temples  recommenced. 
For  truly,  not  Uke  an  attainted  man. 
Into  this  town  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance; 
His  wonted  majesty  beam'd  from  his  brow, 
And  calm,  as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right, 
Did  be  receive  from  me  the  accounts  of  office. 
T  is  said,  that  fallen  pride  l«irns  condescension : 
But  sparing  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Wetgb'd  every  syllable  of  approbation, 
As  masters  praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
Dis  duly,  and  no  more. 

BUTLBE. 

T  is  all  precisely 
As  1  related  in  my  letter.    Friedland 
Das  sold  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  pledged  hinuelf  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
On  ibis  report  the  regiments  all  forsook  him. 
The  five  excepted  that  belong  to  Tertsky, 
And  which  have  foUow'd  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
The  senteooe  of  attainder  is  poss'd  on  him. 
And  every  loyal  subject  is  required 
To  give  bim  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

OORDOX. 

A  traitor  to  the  Emperor— Such  a  noble  1 

Of  such  high  talents!  What  is  human  greatness! 

I  often  said,  this  can't  end  happily. 

Bis  might,  his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 

Are  but  a  cover'd  pit-fiiU.    The  human  being 

Hay  not  be  trusted  to  self-government. 

The  clear  and  written  Uiw,  the  deep  trod  footrnarks 

Of  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 

To  keep  him  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty. 

The  authority  entrusted  to  this  man 

Was  unexampled  and  unnatural. 

It  placed  him  on  a  levdi  with  his  Emperor, 

Till  the  proud  soul  unleam'd  submission.  Wo  is  me; 

I  mourn  for  him  I  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 

Might  none  stand  firm.    Alas!  dear  General, 

We  in  our  Incky  mediocrity 

Have  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 

What  dangerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 

In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 

BirrLXR. 

Spare  your  laments 
Till  he  need  ^mpathy;  for  at  this  present 
He  is  still  mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
The  Swedes  advance  to  Egra  by  forced  marches, 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  accomplish' d. 
Tlib  must  not  be!  The  Duke  must  never  leave 
This  strong-hold  on  free  footing;  for  I  have 
Pledged  life  and  honour  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
And  your  assistance 't  is  on  which  1  calculate. 

OOBDOM. 

O  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day! 
From  his  hand  I  received  tbb  dignity. 
He  did  himself  entrust  thb  strong-hold  to  me. 
Which  1  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  subalterns  have  no  will  of  our  own  : 
The  free,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
To  the  fair  impulse  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah !  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
(Aedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

BUTLXB. 

Nay!  let  it  not  afflict  yon,  that  yonr  power 
Is  drcnmscribed.    Much  liberty,  much  error ! 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest. 


OOBDOS. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  you  say? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Uany  a  one  from  dust 

[fVith  a  sly  glance  on.  Butlxb. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honour. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  purchased,       1 
Whose  heart  heals  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour. 

BUTLXB. 

Here  s  one,  I  see. 

OOBDON. 

I  have  enjoy  d  from  him 
No  grace  or  favour.    I  could  almost  doubt. 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.     For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  vrhta  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me, 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  deliver'd. 

BUTLXB. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him! 

GOBD0.1  (paaues  refiecting — then  as  in  deep  defection). 
If  it  be  so-^if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he  've  betray'd  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy — 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Beigaa 
At  the  same  period ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BUtLXB. 

I  have  heard  so — — 

GOBDOiC. 

T  is  full  thirty  years  since  then. 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstcin,  when  he  and  I  were  friends: 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
Bis  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years :  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects. 
He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit, 
Communing  with  himnelf ;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions;  kindling  into  splendour 
His  soul  reveal'd  itself,  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  each  other. 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  crazinesr. 
Or  whether  il  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BUTLXB. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen  asleep; 

And  rose  up  free  from  injury  1    From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betrayed  clear  marks 

Of  a  distemper'd  fancy. 

OOROOM. 

He  became 
Doubdess  more  self>«n wrapt  and  melancholy; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.    Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  bad  transfbrm*d  him. 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  diainesB  or  fall, 
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He  ran  along  the  unsteady  rope  of  life. 

But  now  our  desttnict  drove  us  aninder; 

He  paced  wtih  rapid  step  the  way  of  greatness, 

Was  Count,  and  Prince,  Duke-regent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  is  all,  all  this  too  little  for  him ; 

He  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown, 

And  plunges  in  unfathomable  ruin. 

BUTLIH. 

No  more,  be  comes. 


SCENE  III. 


To  these  enter  WALLBifSTSiw,  in  conversaXum  with  the 
BuRGOMAsna  o/Egra, 

WALLaNSTlIN. 

You  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.    I  see, 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  A«/f  eagle  only  1 

BUaGOMMTia. 

We  were  free, 
But  for  these  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remain'd  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown; 
Therefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell'd  till  the  empire  ransom  us. 
If  ever  that  should  be. 

WALLBHSrilN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.   Lend  your  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be? 

BUaCOIfASTBR. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.  The  garrison 
Lives  at  our  costs. 

WALE.BNSTBIN. 

I  will  relieve  you.  Tell  me, 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  ? 

[The  BUBGOMASTBB  HesittUet. 
Yes,  yes;  I  know  it.  Many  lie  conceal'd 
Within  these  walls — Confess  now — you  yourself — 

[Fixes  his  eye  on  him.   The  Burgomastkr  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Gould  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been  long  ago  expell'd  the  empire.  Trust  me — 
Mass-book  or  bible — 'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  world  has  had  sufficient  proof. 
I  built  a  church  for  the  reform*d  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.  Harkye,  Burgomaster! 
What  is  your  name? 

BOBGOMASTBa. 

Pachhalbel,  may  it  please  you. 

WALLBNSTBIR. 

Harkye ! 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  1  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  the  BuaooiiAsm's  shoulder 
with  a  certain  solemnity. 

The  times 
Drew  near  to  their  fulfilment.  Burgomaster ! 
The  high  vrill  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Harkye!  Bntkeep  tttoyonrselfl  The  end 
Approaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarehy— 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.  You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appeared  at  once  in  the  Heavsn. 


BUROOMASTBB. 

With  wonder  and  affright! 

WALLBNSTB1II. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  traBsform  themselves  to  bloody  daggers, 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  remain'd 
Steady  and  clear. 

BURGOMASTBB. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Tnika. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

The  Turks!  That  all  ?— I  tell  you,  that  two  tn^wsB 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Observing  GoaBon  and  BirrLia. 
r  faith, 
'T  was  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  journeyed  hitherward ; 
'T  was  on  our  left  hand.  Did  you  hear  it  here? 

GOBDOH. 

Distinctly.  The  wind  lyoughtit  from  the  South. 

BUTLBB. 

It  aeem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or  from  Meuatadt. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

T  is  likely.  That 's  the  route  the  Swedes  are  taking. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  ? 

OOBDON. 

Not  qnite  two  himdrad 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 

WAU.BNSTBIN. 

Good !  And  how  nuny  in  the  vale  of  Jochim. 

•OBDON. 

Two  hundred  arqoebussiers  have  I  sent  thither 
To  fortify  the  postt  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Good !  I  comflMnd  your  foresight.  At  the  works  too 
Tou  have  done  somewhat? 

OOBDON. 

Two  additional  batterias 
I  caused  to  be  run  up.  They  were  needless. 
The  Rhine-Grave  presses  hard  upon  us,  General ! 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

You  have  been  watchful  in  your  Emperoi's  servioa. 
I  am  content  with  you,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

[To  BOTLBB. 

Release  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy^s  route. 

[7b  GOBDON. 

Governor,  in  your  faithful  hands  1  leaTe 

Uy  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 

Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival 

Of  letters  to  Uke  leave  of  you,  together 

With  all  the  regiments. 


SCENE  IV. 
To  these  enter  Count  TaaTSXY. 

TBBTSXY. 

Joy,  General;  joy !  I  bring  you  welcome  tidings. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

And  what  may  they  be ! 

TBBTSKT. 

There  has  been  an  engagement 
At  Neusladt;  the  Swedes  gain'4  the  victory. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intelligence? 
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TIKTSXT. 

A  coantryman  from  Tinchanaeil  conrcy'd  it 
Soon  after  ■unriM  did  the  fight  begin ! 
A  troop  of  the  InnperialiBM  from  Fachau 
Had  forced  iheir  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
The  cannonade  continued  full  two  hours; 
There  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
ImperialistB,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  know. 

WALLIMSTBIN. 

How  came 
Imperial  troops  at  NeusCadt?  Altringer, 
But  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Count  Galas'  force  collects  at  Frauenberg, 
And  have  not  the  full  complement  Is  it  possible. 
That  Suys  perchance  had  ventuiod  so  far  onwaid? 
It  cannot  be. 

TUITSKY. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  comes  Illo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


SCENE  V. 
7b  ti^ese  emUtr  Iixo. 


ILLO  (to  Wallbmstbin). 
A  courier,  Duke!  he  wishes  to  speak  widi  thee. 

TBBTSKY  {eagerly). 
Does  he  bring  confirmation  of  the  victoryT 

WALLBXSTBIH  (of  ^  soMe  time). 
What  does  he  bring  1  Whence  comes  he  T 

ILLO. 

From  the  RhiDO-Gnve. 
And  what  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
Beforehand.  Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes ; 
At  Neustadt  did  Max.  Piccolomini 
Throw  himself  on  them  with  the  cavalry; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place!  o*erpower*d  by  numbers 
The  Pappenheimers  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallbmstbin  shudders  and  tarns  pale. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

WALLBHSTXIN  {afier  a  pause  in  a  hw  voice). 
Where  is  the  messengerT  Conduct  me  to  him. 

[Wallkicstbin  is  going,  when  Lady  MBinBunn  rushes 
into  the  room.  Some  servants /Mow  her  and 
run  across  the  stage. 

HBUiaUMII. 

Help!  Help! 

ILU>  and  TBBTSXT  {at  tiie  same  time). 
What  nowT 

HBUBBOlfir. 

The  Princes! 
WALLBmrBlN  and  tbrtsxt. 

Does  she  know  it? 
nBUBauim  {at  Ae  same  time  with  them). 
She  is  dying !        [Barries  off  the  stage,  when  Walibn- 

STBIH  and  TntOJ  follow  her. 


SCENE  VI. 

BUTUB  AfulGoBDOII. 
OOEDOII. 

What 's  this? 

BVTLIB. 

She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved'^ 
Tonng  Piccolomini  who  fiell  in  the  battle. 


eOKDOM. 

Unfortunate  Lady! 

BUTLBR. 

You  have  heard  what  Illo 
Reporteth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  marching  hitherward. 

OORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  iL 

BUTLBB. 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  five 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
Only  my  single  raiment;  and  the  garrison- 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

ftOBPon. 

T  is  even  so. 

•ITTLBB. 

It  is  not  possible  vrith  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 

•OBDOH. 

I  grant  it 

BUTLBB. 

Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  us, 
And  liberate  him. 

aOKDON. 

It  were  to  be  fear'd. 
BUTLBl  {afier  a  poMoe), 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his, 
Most  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  wiU, 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner. 
Why—death  makes  all  things  certain ! 

OOBOOif. 

Bttder!  What? 
Do  I  understand  yont  Gracious  God!  /ou could— 

BUTLBB. 

He  must  not  live. 

aoBitoN. 
And  /OM  can  do  the  deed ! 

BUTLBB. 

Either  you  or  L    This  morning  was  his  last. 

OOBDOM. 

You  would  assassinate  him. 

BUTLBB. 

T  is  my  purpose. 

OOBDOH. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  yon! 

BUTLBB. 

Such  is  his  evil  destiny! 

eOBDOIf. 

Your  General ! 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General! 

BUTLBB. 

My  General  he  has  been. 

OOBDON. 

That 't  is  only 
An  •hot  been*  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  paas'dT 

BUTLBB. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment 

OOBDOlf. 

Tliis  were  murder. 
Not  justice.    The  most  guilty  should  be  heard. 

BUTLBB. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  the  Emperor  has  pass'd  judgment, 
And  we  but  execute  his  will. 
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GOSDOlf. 

We  should  not 
Harry  to  realUe  a  bloody  sentence. 
A  word  may  be  recaird,  a  life  can  never  be. 

BUTLBB. 

Dispatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns. 

OOBDOIf. 

No  honest  man  's  ambitious  to  press  forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLBB. 

And  no  brave  man  loses 
His  colour  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

GOBDOIf. 

A  brave  man  haxards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTLBB. 

Vfhit  then  7  Shall  he  go  forth  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war? 

fiORDOlf. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner— do  not  kiUhim ! 

BUTLBB. 

Had  not  the  Emperors  army  been  defeated, 
I  might  have  done  so. — But  *t  is  now  past  by. 

GOB  DON. 

O,  wherefore  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  him? 

BUTLBB. 

His  destiny  and  not  the  phce  destroys  him. 

OOBDOH. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
1  had  Mien,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLSm. 

Tes!  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd  I 

00BDO?f. 

Doing  their  duty — that  adorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 

BUTLBB  (brings  out  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  possemion  of  his  person.     See 
It  is  addres«ed  to  yon  as  well  as  ma. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences , 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy? 

OOKDON. 

I  ? — Gracious  God ! 

BITTLBK. 

Take  it  on  yourself. 
Gome  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  1  lay  it. 

OOBDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLIB. 

Gan  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose  t 
Say  if  you  can.    For  I  desire  his  (all, 
Not  his  destruction. 

OOBDOlf. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you .    Yet  still  ilie  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings! 

BUTLBB. 

Mine  is  of  harder  Stuff  I  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me.    And  this  Illo 

And  Tertsky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  Lim. 

GOBDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.    Their  own  bad  hearts 
Impell'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
'T  was  they  who  strew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passions 
In  his  cilm  breast,  and  with  officious  villany 


Water'd  and  nursed  the  pois'nous  plants.    May  they 
Receive  their  eamestt  to  the  uttermost  mite ! 

BUTLBB. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  thb  evening 

Amid  the  merry-making  of  a  feast, 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in  the  citadels. 

But  this  makes  shorter  work.     I  go  this  instant 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 


SCENE  YII. 
To  these  enter  Illo  and  'ttnsKf. 

TBBTSKT. 

Our  luck  is  on  the  turn.    To-morrow  come 
The  Swedes— twelve  thousand  gallant  warriors,  Illo! 
Then  straightways  for  Vienna.  Cheerily ,  friend ! 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  Hce  ? 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless  traitors. 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance, 

The  Piccolomini :  be  his  the  ftite 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil!  This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart;  he  has  his  whole  life  long 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

BUTLBB. 

"T  was  pity,  though!  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament!  The  Duke  himself, 
'T  was  easily  seeq,  how  near  it  went  to  his  heart. 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General- 
He  erer  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul! 
He  'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over. 
Could  he  thereby  recal  his  friend  to  life. 

TBBTSBT. 

Hush,  hush!  Let  the  dead  rest!  Thb  evening's  business 

Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down — 

Your  regiment,  Illo !  gives  the  entertainmenL 

Come !  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival— 

The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  mid  full  glasses 

Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day, 

For  there 's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  This  sword 

Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  th«  hilt 

In  Austrian  blood. 

GOB DON. 

Shame,  shame  1  what  talk  is  this, 
My  Lord  Field  lHarshal?  Wherefore  foam  you  so 
Against  your  Emperor? 

BUTLBB. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.    Bethink  you,  sirs! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander, 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyro.    Galas  ?  He 's  no  luck, 
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And  v«s  of  old  ihe  miner  of  armies. 
And  then  this  viper,  this  Octavio, 
b  excellent  at  tubbing  in  the  back. 
But  ne'er  meets  Friedlaad  in  the  open  field. 

tbhtskt. 
Trust  me,  my  friends,  it  cannot  but  succeed ; 
Fortune,  we  know,  can  ne'er  forsake  the  Duke! 
And  only  under  Wallenstein  can  Austria 
Be  conqueror. 

ILLO. 

The  Duke  will  soon  assemble 
A  mighty  army :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
To  banners,  dedicate  by  destiny, 
To  fame,  and  prosperous  fortune.     I  behold 
Old  times  come  back  agaiu !  he  will  become 
Once  more  the  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been. 
How  will  the  fools,  who  've  now  deserted  him, 
Look  then  ?  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them. 
For  lands  will  he  proent  to  all  his  friends, 
And  like  a  King  and  Emperor  reward 
True  senrices;  but  we  're  the  nearest  claims. 

[To  GotDON. 
Yon  will  not  be  forgotten,  Governor! 
He  'II  take  you  from  this  nest,  and  bid  yon  shine 
In  higher  station :  yonr  fidelity 
Wdl  merits  it. 

OOSDOR. 

J  am  content  already. 
And  wish  to  climb  no  higher;  where  great  height  is , 
The  fall  must  needs  be  great.     ■  Great  height,  great 
depth.  ■ 

ILLO. 

Here  yon  have  no  more  business,  for  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadd. 
Gome ,  Tertsky,  it  is  supper-time.    What  think  you  ? 
Nay,  shall  we  have  the  State  illuminated 
In  honour  of  the  Swede  I  And  who  refuses 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TBITSKT. 

Nay!  Nay!  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Doke— 

ILLO. 

What!  we  are  masters  here;  no  soul  shall  dare 
Avow  himself  imperial  where  we  've  the  rule. 
Gordon !  good  night,  and  for  the  last  time,  take 
A  fair  leave  of  the  place.    Send  out  patroles 
To  make  secure,  the  watch-word  may  be  altered 
At  the  stroke  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
To  the  Duke  himself,  and  then  you  've  quit  for  ever 
Your  wardship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadeL 
TllTSKT  {as  he  is  going,  to  Bdtlbr). 
You  come,  though,  to  the  castle? 

butlm.  . 

At  the  right  time. 
[Exeunt  Tutskt  and  Illo. 


SCENE  vin. 

GoaDOR  and  Butlki. 

aoRDON  {looking  after  them). 
Unhappy  men!  How  free  from  all  foreboding! 
They  rush  into  the  outspread  net  of  murder, 
In  the  blind  drunkenness  of  victory; 
I  have  no  pity  for  their  hite.    This  Illo, 
This  overflowing  and  fool-hardy  villain 
That  would  fain  bathe  himself  in  his  Bmperoi's  blood.- 


BDTLia. 

Do  as  he  order'd  you. .  Send  round  patroles, 
Take  measures  for  the  citadel's  security; 
When  they  are  within  I  close  the  castle-gate 
Tlut  nothing  may  transpire. 

OOBDON  {with  earnest  anxiety). 

Oh!  haste  not  so! 
Nay,  stop;  first  tell  me— — 

butlbr. 

Yon  have  heard  already, 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.    This  night 
Alone  is  ours.    They  make  good  eipedition. 
But  we  will  make  ctill  greater.    Fare  yon  well. 

OORDOn. 

Ah!  your  looks  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay,  Butler, 
I  pray  you,  promise  me! 

BUTLBB. 

The  sun  basset; 
A  fateful  evening  doth  descend  upon  us, 
And  brings  on  their  long  night!  Their  evil  stars 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands, 
And  from  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  fortunes 
The  dagger  at  tlieir  heart  shall  rouse  them.    Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator ; 
His  fellow-men  were  figures  on  his  chess-board, 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honour,  dignity,  good  name, 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of  it : 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous;  the  whole  game  is  lost;  and  lo! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeits. 

OOBDOK. 

0  think  not  of  his  errors  now;  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence,  think  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  character. 

On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 

And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen 

Arrest  the  lifted  sword. 

BUTLBB. 

It  is  too  late. 

1  suffer  not  myself  to  feel  compassion, 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now : 

[Gnuping  Gobdon's  hand. 
Gordon !  't  is  not  my  hatred  (1  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him), 
Yet 't  is  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  his  murderer.     'T  is  his  evil  fate. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events 
Control  aud  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditates 
Free  action.    He  is  but  the  wire-work'd^  puppet 
Of  the  blind  power,  which  out  of  his  own  choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart — 
Still  I  must  kill  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  you, 
Follow  its  impulse.    "T  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedew'd  with  blood— his  blood?  Believe  it  not ! 

>  W«  doabt  tbe  propriety  of  pnUlBC  to  blupbaaovt  •  MBtimciit 
2a  ib«  mooth  of  any  character.     T. 
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BDTLBB. 

Toa  know  not.    Ask  not!  Wherefore  should  it  happen, 
That  the  Swedes  (j^ain'd  the  Tictory,  and  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherward  T  Fain  would  I 
Have  ^iven  him  to  the  Emperoi's  mercy. — Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood — Bat  I  must  ransom 
The  honour  of  my  word, — it  lies  in  pledge — 

And  he  must  die,  or 

[Passionately  grasping  Goaooii's  hand. 
Listen  then,  and  know  I 
I  am  dishonoured  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 

GOIDOR. 

O !  to  save  such  a  man 

BUTLn. 

What! 

OOBDOIC. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrifice. — Gome,  friend !  Be  noble-minded  1  ' 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions. 
Forms  our  true  honour. 

BUTLBR  (wieft.  a  coid  and  haughty  aii^. 

He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke — and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  is  what  you  would  say?  Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  lar^,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honour- 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved. 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves. 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  station'd, 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

OOBDOR. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you !  [Exit  Gob  doit. 


SCENE  IX. 


BUTLKI  {alone). 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  lifo  long; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel, 
So  that  1  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon! 
He  prises  above  all  his  fealty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The  worse  man  of  the  two.     What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too- 
High-minded  Piccolomini! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonour  me! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I — Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me— The  dearest  thing  a  man  basis 
himself. 

{The  curtain  drops.) 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

ScxiTB- A(fie/«  Chamber. 

BtrrLBB,  Majob,  and  Gebaldin. 

BUTLBB. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  arm  them  widi  pikes, 

For  there  must  be  no  firing — — 

Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banquet-room, 

And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 

And  cry — Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor? 

I  will  overturn  the  table — while  you  attack 

Illo  and  Tertsky,  and  dispatch  them  both. 

The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guarded. 

That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 

May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke. — Go  instantly; 

Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereux 

And  tbe  Macdonald?— — 

OlBALDIIf. 

They  11  be  here  anon. 

[Exit  GlBALDW. 
BUTLBB. 

Here 's  no  room  for  delay.    The  citisens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dixiy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the  Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  given  oat 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizens 
Have  volunteei'd  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.    For  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


SCENE  n. 
Bdtlbb,  Gaptaiic  Dxvxbxux,  and  Macdorald. 

MACDORALD. 

Here  we  are,  GeneraL 

dbvbbxux. 
What 's  Co  be  the  watchword? 

BUTLBB. 

Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

BOTl  (recoiling). 
How? 

BUTLBB. 

Live  the  House  of  Auatria! 

DBVBBBUB. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland? 

HACDORALD. 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  protect  him? 

BUTLBB. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country^s  enemy  I 

DBVBBBUX. 

Why,  yes!  in  his  name  you  admin istei'd 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALD. 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egra. 

BUTLBB. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

DBVBBBUX. 

So  then! 

MAGDONALO. 

An  aiter'd  case! 
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■mxi  (to  DiTiitBOx). 

MACDONALD. 

Thoa  wretched  man ! 

As  poor  as  we? 

So  eaaily  leaveit  thou  thy  oath  and  coloun  7 

DEVEEEUX. 

DEVBanix. 

Macdonald,  we  '11  desert  him. 

The  devil !— I  hot  fblloVd  your  example, 

BUTLEE. 

If  yoD  coald  prove  a  villain,  why  not  we? 

We'll  desert  him  7 

MACDOriiLLD. 

Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already ; 

We've  nought  to  do  with  f^inikiN^— that's  your  biuineM. 

We  must  do  more,  my  countrymen !  in  short— 

Tou  are  our  General,  and  give  out  the  orders; 

We — we  must  kill  him. 

We  follow  you,  though  the  track  lead  to  hell. 

BOTH  {starting  back). 

auTLEE  {appeasedj. 

Kill  him! 

Good  then  I  we  know  each  other. 

BUTLEE. 

MACDOHALD. 

Yes!  must kOl him; 

I  ahonld  hope  so. 

And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

DEVXRBUX. 

BOTH. 

Soldiers  of  fortnne  are  we~who  bids  most, 

Ds! 

He  has  OS. 

BUTLEE. 

HACDOHAU). 

You,  Captain  Devereux,  and  thee  Macdonald. 

*T is  e'en  so! 

DEVEEEUX  {itfler  aptuise). 

BUTLEE. 

Ghnse  you  some  other. 

Well,  for  the  present 

BUTLEE. 

Ye  mnac  remain  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 

What?  art  dastardly? 

DSVBREUX. 

Thou,  with  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  for— 

We  wish  no  other. 

Thou  conscientious  of  a  sudden? 

BUTLEE. 

DEVEEEUX. 

Aye,  and  make  your  fortunes. 

Nay, 

HACOOIIALD. 

To  assassinate  our  Lord  and  General— 

That  is  stai  better. 

EUCDONALO. 

BVTLIE. 

To  whom  we  ve  sworn  a  soldier's  oath — 

Listen! 

BUTLEE. 

Borni. 

The  oath 

We  attend. 

Is  null,  for  Friedland  is  a  traitor. 

BUTLEE. 

DEVEEEUX. 

It  is  the  Emperoi's  will  and  ordiiuince 

No,  no!  it  is  too  bad! 

To  seixe  the  person  of  the  Prince-Duke  Friedland, 

MACDONALD. 

Alive  or  dead. 

Yes,  by  my  soul ! 

DBVBBXUX. 

It  is  too  bad.  One  has  a  conscience  too— 

It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

DEVEEEUX. 

EUCDONALD. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  so  long 

Alive  or  dead — these  vrere  the  very  words. 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  daim'd  our  duty. 

BUTLEE. 

BUTLEE. 

And  he  shall  be  rewaided  from  the  State 

Is  that  the  objection  ? 

In  land  and  gold,  vpfao  proffers  aid  thereto. 

DEVEEEUX. 

DEVSBEUX. 

Were  it  my  ovra  fisther. 

Ay!  that  sounds  well.  The  wordi  sound  always  well 

And  the  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  of  me, 

That  travel  hither  from  the  Court.  Tes!  yes! 

It  might  be  done  perhaps — But  we  are  soldiers, 

We  know  already  what  Court -words  import. 

And  to  assassinate  our  Chief  Commander, 

A  gokUfu  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favour, 

That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination, 

Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent. 

From  which  no  Monk  or  Confessor  absolves  us. 

And  such  like.— The  Priooe-Duke  pays  better. 

BUTLKU. 

IftACDOAAU). 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  absolution. 

Yes, 

Determine  quickly ! 

The  Duke  *s  a  splendid  paymaster. 

DEVEEEUX. 

'T  will  not  do. 

BUTLEE. 

AU  over 

MACDONALD. 

With  that,  my  friends!  His  lucky  f  tait  are  set 

T  wont  do  I 

^k^  *  tf*aw^^&A  ■  tf  ak 

BUTLEE. 

MACDONALD. 

And  is  that  certain  ? 

BUTLEE. 

Well,  off  then!  and— send  PestaluU  to  me. 

DEVEEEUX  {hesitates). 
The  Pestalnto— 

Tou  have  my  word  for  it. 

MACDONALD. 

DEVEEEUX. 

What  may  you  want  with  him? 

His  lucky  fortunes  all  past  by  ? 

BUTLEE. 

BUTLEB. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough— > 

For  ever : 

DEVEEEUX. 

Ho  it  as  poor  aa  wo. 

Nay,  if  he  must  fall,  we  may  earn  the  bounty 
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Asweli  as  BJiy  other.  What  think  yon, 

To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 

Brother  Macdonald! 

A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  hir  warmer 

MACDONALD. 

Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince's  mantle. 

Why,  if  he  mtist  faU, 

How  doth  he  thank  the  Emperor  7  With  revolt. 

And  will  fall,  and  it  can't  be  otherwiae. 

And  treason. 

One  would  not  give  place  to  this  Pestalutz. 

DBVBBEUX. 

DETBBEDX  (after  some  rr^ection). 

That  is  true.    The  devil  take 

When  do  you  purpose  be  should  fail  ? 

Such  thankers !  I  '11  dispatch  him. 

BUTLBB. 

BUTLEB. 

Thb  night. 

And  wouldst  quiet 

To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  nought  to  do  but  simply 

DEVBBEUX. 

Pull  off  the  coat;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  consequences! 

With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

BUTLBB. 

DBVBBEUX. 

1  tal^e  the  whole  upon  me. 

Tou  are  right. 

DEVEBEUX. 

That  did  not  strike  me.    1 11  pull  off  the  coat— 

And  it  is 

So  there 's  an  end  of  it 

The  Emperor's ^11,  his  express  absolute  will? 

.MACDOKALD. 

For  we  have  instances,  that  folks  may  like 

Yes,  but  there 's  another 

The  murder,  and.  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

Point  to  be  thought  of. 

BUTLBB. 

BITTLEB. 

The  manifesto  says—alive  or  dead. 

And  what 's  that,  Macdonald? 

Alive— 't  is  not  possible— you  sect  it  is  noL 

MACDONALD. 

DBVEBBUX. 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  AIm? 

Well,  dead  then !  dead !  But  how  can  we  come  at  him  t 

He  is  not  to  be  wounded — he  is — 

The  town  is  fill'd  with  Tertsky's  soldiery. 

BUTLBB  {starting  up). 

MACDOJIALD. 

What? 

Ay !  and  then  Tertsky  still  remains,  and  lUo^ 

MACDO!IALD. 

BUTLEB. 

Safe  against  shot,  and  sub  and  flash !  Hard  froaen. 

With  these  you  shall  begin — you  understand  meT 

Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art ! 

DBVEBBUX. 

His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

Howl  And  must  they  tooporishl 

DBVBBEUX. 

BUTLBB. 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  another: 

^      They  the  6rst 

His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  sted;  at  last 

MACDONALD. 

We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gunstocks. 

Hear,  Devereux!  A  bloody  evening  this. 

MACDONALD. 

DBYBREUX. 

Hear  what  I  '11  do. 

Hare  you  a  man  for  that!  Commission  me — 

DBVBBEUX. 

BOTLEB. 

Well? 

'T  is  given  in  trust  to  Major  Geraldin ; 

MACDONALD. 

This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there 's  a  feast 

In  the  cloister  here 

Given  at  tlie  castle— there  we  shall  surprise  ihem, 

There's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 

And  hew  them  down.  Tlie  Pestalutx,  and  Lesley 

I  'U  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  for  me 

Have  that  commission— soon  as  that  is  finish'd— 

In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 

deveHbux. 

One  of  his  strongest  blessings.    That 's  probatnm ! 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you— 

Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that 

Harkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLBB. 

BUTLBB. 

Sodo,  Meedonald! 

T  will  he  the  leaser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regiment 

DBVBBEUX. 

Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows. 

Danger!  The  devil!  What  do  you  think  me,  General! 

And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor. 

T  is  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

Then  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when  the  first  rounds 

BUTLBB. 

Are  pass'd,  conduct  them  silendy  as  may  be 

What  can  his  eye  do  to  thee  7 

To  the  house- 1  will  myself  be  not  far  off. 

DBVEBBUX. 

DBVEBBUX. 

Death  and  hell ! 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartschier  and  Gordon, 

Thou  know'st  that  I'm  no  milk-sop,  General  I 

That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber  7 

Bat 'tis  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 

BUTLBB. 

Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 

1  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  place. 

Which  1  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 

I  lead  you  through  a  back-door  that's  defended 

Standing  before  him  with  the  piNle,  his  murderer, 

By  ooe  man  only.    Me  my  rank  and  office 

That  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coat- 

Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour. 

Why — why— the  devil  fetch  me !  I  'm  no  milk-sop  I 

I  'H  go  before  you— with  one  poniard-stroke 

bUtleb. 

Cut  Hartscbier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  for  you. 

The  Duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coat, 

DEVBBBOX. 

And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  conscience 

And  when'we  are  there,  by  what  means  shall  we  yain 
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The  Duke's  bed-chamber,  witboat  his  alamuDg 
The  servants  of  the  Court;  for  he  has  here 
A  numerous  company  of  followers! 

BUTLEB. 

The  attendants  fill  the  right  wing;  he  hates  bnstle, 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 

DSVBREDX. 

Were  it  well  over — hey,  Macdonald  7 1 
Feel  queerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knows ! 

MACDOMALD. 

And  I  too.    *T  is  too  great  a  personage. 
People  will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BUTLBB. 

In  plenty,  honour,  splendour — You  may  safely 
Laugh  at  the  people's  babble. 

DEVBBBUX. 

If  the  business 
Squares  with  one's  honour — if  that  be  quite  certain — 

BUTLBB. 

Set  your  hearts  quite  at  ease.    Te  save  for  Ferdinand 
Bis  Crown  and  Empire.    The  reward  can  be 
No  small  one. 

DBTBBEUX. 

And  't  is  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperor? 

BUTLBB. 

Yes ! — Tes ! — to  rob  bim  of  his  Crown  and  Life. 

DEVB&EUX. 

And  he  must  fall  by  the  executioner's  liands, 
Should  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 
Alive? 

BUTLBB. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DBTIKBUX. 

'Well !  Well !  Gome  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
Lie  long  in  pain. 

[Exeunt  Butlbb  through  one  door,  Macdorald  atul 
Dbvbbbux  through  the  other. 


SCENE  in. 


Scirb — A  Gothic  and  gloomy  Apartment  at  the  Ducbbss 
Fbibolard's.  TaiKLA  on  a  seat,  pale,  her  eyes  closed. 
T%e  DucHBSS  and  Ladt  Nxubbunn  husi^  about  her. 
Wallbnstiiii  and  the  Countbss  m  conversation. 

WALLBNtTBllf. 

How  knew  she  it  so  soon? 

gourtbss. 

She  seems  to  have 
Foreboded  some  misfortune.    The  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  colonel  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten'd  her. 
I  saw  it  instantly.    She  flew  to  meet 
The  SwedUh  Courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning. 
Soon  vnested  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
Too  late  we  miss'd  her,  hasten'd  after  her, 
We  found  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
And  in  a  swoon. 

WALLBHSTKIM. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow  I 
And  she  so  unprepared !  Poor  child!  How  is  it? 

[Turning  to  tite  DuCHSSS. 
b  she  coming  to  herself? 

DUCHBSS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

CODKTKSS. 

She  lives. 


TiBKLA  {looking  around  her). 
Where  am  17 
WALLBNSTBiN  (steps  to  her,  raising  her  up  in  his  arms). 
Come,  cbeerly,  Thekla  I  be  my  own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there 's  thy  loving  mother.    Thou  art  in 
Thy  father^s  arms. 

TUEKLA  (standing  up). 

Where  is  he?   Is  he  gone  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter? 

THEKLA. 

He — the  man  who  utter'd 
That  word  of  misery. 

DUCHBSS. 

O !  think  not  of  it. 
My  Thekla! 

WALLKNSTEIIT. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk! 
Let  her  complain— mingle  your  tears  with  hers. 
For  she  bath  suffer'd  a  deep  anguish;  but 
She  '11  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  hearL 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  ill.  See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep?    Have  I  alarm'd  her? 

It  is  gone  by— I  recollect  myself — 

[She  casts  tier  eyes  round  the  nwm,  as  seeking 
some  one. 
Where  is  he  7  Please  yon,  do  not  hide  him  from  me. 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough  :  now  I  will  hear  him. 

DUCHESS. 

No,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  eril 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla! 

THBKLA. 

My  father — 

WALLKNSTElIf. 

Dearest  daughter ! 

THEKLA. 

I  'm  not  weak — 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You  '11  grant  me  one  request? 

WALLBNSTBKf. 

Name  it,  my  daughter. 
THXxu; 
Permit  the  stranger  to  be  call'd  to  me, 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 

DUCHBSS. 

No,  never ! 

COUHTXSS. 

'T  is  not  adviseable— assent  not  to  it. 

WALLBNSTKIM. 

Hush!  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  him,  ray 
daughter? 

THKKLA. 

Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected ; 
I  will  not  be  deceived.     My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.    I  will  not  be  spared. 
The  worst  is  said  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

couirrsss  and  duchxss. 
Do  it  not. 

THBKLA. 

The  horror  overpower'd  me  by  surprise. 

My  heart  betray'd  me  in  the  stranger's  piesenoe; 

He  was  a  witness  of  my  weakness,  yea, 

aS 
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I  sank  into  his  arms;  and  that  has  shamed  roe. 
I  must  replace  myself  in  his  esteem, 
And  I  most  speak  with  him,  perforce,  that  be. 
The  stran(;er,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 

WALLEtlSTBIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 
To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.    Go,  call  him. 
(EiADT  IfvuBBu:i?f  goes  to  coil  him). 

DUCHESS. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 

j  THEKLA. 

Twerc 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him  : 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  myself  the  mors 
Collectedly. 

WALLBMSTBIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrows, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support.    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.     In  her  own  bosom. 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  (jirl.     1 11  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  [Going. 

COUNTESS  {detaining  him). 
Where  art  thou  going?  I  heard  Teruky  say 
That 't  is  ihy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Yes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTESS. 

O  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.   The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLBNSTBIlf. 

Who  speaks  of  evil?  1  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

couimss. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
TbAt  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 

And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard  vault. 

1  cannot  tell  yon,  brother,  how  thin  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  «ith  you. 
Gome,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty! — Niece, 
Tours  too.    We  all  entreat  you,  take  ns  with  you  \ 

WALLBNBTBIN. 

The  place's  efvil  omens  will  I  change 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADT  NBUBKUIIN  {fttuming). 

The  Swedish  ofScer. 

WALLUISTBIK. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me.  \Exit. 

DUCIBSS  (to  TlB&LA,  who  stattM  and  shivers). 
There — pale  as  dMth ! — Child,  't  is  impossible 
That  thou  shouldst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 

TVIIXA. 

The  Lady  Nenbrnnn  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[Bxeant  Ducnss  mad  Gotmnss. 


SCENE  IV. 

Thekla,  TIB  Swedish  Captain,  Ladt  NBusKURif. 

CAPTAIN  [rtspectfully  approaching  hei). 
Princess —  I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech— How  could  I — 

THEKLA  {with  dignity). 
You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant. 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence. 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  ftLuU  is  mine.     Myself  did  wrest  it  from  yon. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement     May  it  please  yon, 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  't  will 
Renew  your  anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  firm. 

1  will  be  firm.    Well — how  began  the  engagement? 

CAPTAIN. 

We  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neustadt, 
Entrench'd  bn(  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Puppenheimers, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lines. 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedless  courage 
Had  horne  them  onward  far  before  the  others — 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance,  only 
The  Pappcnheimers  follow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader—— 

[Thekla  betrays  agitation  in  her  gestures.  The 
Officer  pauses  till  she  makes  a  sign  to  him  to 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them  j 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
Slrctch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat ; 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhine-Grave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender;  but  their  leader, 

Young  Piccolomini 

[Tbekla,  05  giddy,  grasps  a  chair. 
Known  by  liiji  plume. 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches; 
Himself  leapt  first,  the  regiment  all  plunged  after. 
His  chargi-r,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up, 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 

The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed, 

[Thekla  who  has  accompanied  Hie  last  speech  nrith 
all  Hie  marks  of  increasing  agony,  trembles, 
^trough  Iter  whole  frame,  and  isfxlling.  The 
Lady  Neubsunn  runs  to  her,  and  receives  her 
in  her  arms. 


My  dearest  lady 


NEUBKtTNN. 
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CAPTAIM. 

I  retire. 

THEKLA. 

Proceed  to  the  concliuioD. 

CAPTAIN. 


'T  is  over. 


Wild  despair 
Inspired  the  troops  with  fretuy  when  they  saw 
Their  leader  perish;  every  tliought  of  rescue 
Wasspurn'd;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers;  their 
Frantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery ; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
Finish'd  before  their  last  man  fell. 

TB&KLA  [ftUtering). 

And  where 

Wliere  is — You  have  not  told  me  all. 

CAPTAiii  {afttr  a  pause). 

This  morning 
We  buried  him.    Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment;  tlie  whole  army 
Followed  the  bier.     A  laurel  deck'd  his  coffin ; 
The  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it. 
In  mark  of  honour,  by  the  Rhine-Gmve's  self. 
Nor  tears  were  wanting;  for  there  are  among  us 
Many,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
The  greainess  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners; 
All  were  affiected  at  his  fate.     The  Rhine-Grave 
Would  willingly  have  saved  him;  but  himself 
Made  vain  the  attempt— 't  is  said  he  wisli'd  to  die. 
mbdbkdhii  (to  Thekla,  wAo  Kas  hidden  her  cohm' 

tenance). 
Look  np,  my  dearest  lady — — 

THEU.A. 

Where  is  his  grave? 

CAPTAIN. 

At  Reusladt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 

Are  his  remains  deposited,  until 

We  can  receive  directions  from  his  father. 

TBEKLA. 

What  is  the  cloister's  name? 

GAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine's. 

TBEKIJl. 

And  how  far  is  it  thitlier  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 

THEKLA. 

And  which  the  way? 

CAPTAIN. 

Ton  go  by  Tirsclienreit 
And  Falkenbcrg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 

TBEKLA. 

Wlio 
Is  their  commander  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 
[TlBKLA  sf«ps  to  the  table,  and  lakes  a  riny  from 
a  casket. 

TIBKLA. 

You  have  bdield  me  in  my  agony, 

And  shown  a  feeling  heart     Please  you,  accept 

[Giving  him  the  ring, 
A  small  memorial  of  this  hour.    Now  go ! 


CAPTAIN  {confused^. 

Princess 

[Tbbkla  silently  makes  signs  to  him  to  go,  and 
turns  from  him.  The  Captain  lingers,  aiu2  is 
about  to  speak.  Lady  Neubbunn  vrpeaU  the 
signal,  and  he  retires. 


SCENE  V. 

Tbbkla,  Ladt  Neubbunn. 

THEKLA  (falls  on  Lady  Neubbunn's  neck). 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised—  prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  foithful  fellow-pilgrim. 
This  night  we  must  away ! 

neubbunn. 

Away!  and  whither? 

TBEKLA. 

Whither!  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried!  To  his  coffin  I 

NEUBBUNN. 

What  would  you  do  there? 

THEKLA. 

What  do  there? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  thou  e'er  loved. 
There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NEUBBUNN. 

That  place  of  death 

THKKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place. 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NEUBBUNN. 

Your  hither's  rage 

THEKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NEUBBUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  calumny  1 

TBBKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking?  Him  who  is  no  more. 
Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms — -^-O  God ! 
1  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NEUBBUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  ? 

TBBKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  thee. 

NKUBBUNN. 

In  the  dark  night-time? 

TBBKLA. 

Darkness  will  conceal  us. 

NEUBBUNN. 

■ 

This  rough  tempestuous  night 

THEKLA. 

Had  lie  a  soft  bed 
Under  the  hoofs  of  his  war-horses  ? 

NEUBBUNN. 

Heaven ! 
And  then  the  many  posts  of  tlic  enemy ! 

TnEKL4. 

They  are  human  beings.     Misery  travels  free 
Through  the  wliole  earth. 
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hbubbunn. 

The  journey's  weary  length — 

THKkLA. 

The  pilgrim,  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagues. 

ICSUBRDNN. 

How  can  we  pass  the  gates  7 

THEKL4. 

Gold  opens  them. 
Go,  do  but  go. 

MEUBRURIf. 

Should  we  be  recognized — 

THBKLA. 

In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  fugitire. 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. . 

NEUBRL'NN. 

And  where  procure  we  hones  for  our  flight? 

THKKLk. 

My  equerry  procures  them.    Go  and  fetch  him. 

NEUBBDNN. 

Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord? 

TUBE  LA. 

He  will.    Go,  only  go.    Delay  no  longer. 

NBL'BRUNM. 

Dear  lady!  and  your  mother? 

THBKLA. 

Oh!  my  mother! 

MBUBBUMN. 

So  much  as  she  has  suffer'd  too  already; 
Your  tender  mother — Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
[•'or  this  last  anguish ! 

THBKLA. 

Woe  is  me!  my  mother! 

[Pauses, 
Go  instantly. 

,     NBUBBCNN. 

Bntthink  what  you  are  doing!    . 

THBKLA. 

What  can  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought. 

HBUBBUNIC. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  do? 

THBKLA. 

There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  soul. 

HBUBRUNN. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted ! 
And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet. 

THBKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it. 

Resistless  docs  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  1  have  left 

These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me — A  dim  power 
Drives  roe  from  hence — Oh  mercy !  What  a  feeling ! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those!  They  fill. 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  hava  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy!  Still  more!  More  still!  The  hideous  swarm ! 
They  press  on  roe ;  they  chase  me  from  these  walls — 
Those  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

ICBUBBUNN. 

Yon  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  myself.     I  go  and  call 

Rosenberg  instantly.  [Exit  Lady  Niubbdhn. 


SCENE  VI. 

THBKLA. 

His  spirit 't  is  that  calls  me:  't  is  the  troop 
Of  his  true  followers,  who  offered  up 
Themselves  to  avenge  Iiis  death :  and  they  accuse  me 
Of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  not 
Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death — they  died  for  him ! 
And  shall /live?— 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.     Life  is  an  empty  casket : 
I  throw  it  from  me.    O!  my  only  hope; — 
To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds — 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth !         [Exit  Thbxla.  * 
(7/ie  curtain  drops). 


-^  ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

ScBNK— ^  Saloon,  terminated  by  a  gallery  which  ex- 
tends  far  into  tfie  background, 

Wallbrstbiic  {sitting  at  a  table), 

Th£  Swbdish  Captain  (^taiMitfi^  before  him\. 

wallbnstbin. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.     I  sympathise 

In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  have  seen  me 

Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  tliat  joy. 

Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 

Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will. 

For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.    Farewell, 

And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.     To-morrow 

The  eitadel  shall  be  surrendered  to  you 

On  your  arrival. 

[The  Swedish  Gajtaiit  retires.  Wallbnstbih  sits 
lost  in  thought,  his  eyes  jixed  vacantly,  and 
his  head  sustained  by  his  hand.  The  Couhtbss 
Tbbtskt  enters,  stands  before  him  awhile,  trn- 
oibserved  by  him;  atlengdi  he  starts,  sees  her 
and  recollects  himself. 

wallbnstbin. 

Comest  thou  from  her  ?  Is  slie  restored  ?  How  is  she? 

COUlfTBSS. 

My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more  collected 
After  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WALLBRSTBIIf. 

The  pang  will  soften. 
She  will  shed  tears. 

COUNTESS. 

I  find  thee  alter'd  too, 
My  brother !  After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit.    O  remain  thou  firm  1 
Sustain,  uphold  us!  For  our  light  thou  art, 
Our  sun. 

WALLBKSTEIIV. 

Be  quiet.    I  ail  notliing.     Where 's 
Thy  husband  7 

>  Th«  aoliioqay  of  TMkk  oMtlttt  ia  dM  orlglMl  of  tU  sad 
twenty  linm,  iwMty  of  which  are  in  riiynea  of  irr«filar  reear- 
ronce.  1  thoqshi  It  pradont  to  abrldff*  il.  rndaad  tka  whole  teen* 
between  Thekla  and  Ledy  Neabrnnn  ai||bi,  perhaps,  have  boas 
omiiied  wlthoat  lajary  to  the  play. 
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COUMTUS. 

At  a  banqaet — he  and  lUo. 
WALLEKSTKiif  {rises  and  strides  across  the  so/oon). 
Th«  nighc  's  for  spaiL    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

COUNTISS. 

Bid  me  not  go,  O  let  me  stay  with  thee! 

WALLBRfniR  {moves  to  the  window). 
There  is  a  busy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 
The  wind  doth  chase  the  flag  upon  the  tdwer, 
Fast  sweep  the  cloods,  the  sickle  *  of  the  moon, 
Struggling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 
No  form  of  star  is  visible!  That  one 
White  stain  of  light,  that  single  glimmering  yonder. 
Is  from  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
Is  Jupiter.     (^  pause).  But  now 
The  blackness  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him ! 

[Jfe  sinks  into  profound  melancholy,  and  looks  va" 

canity  into  Ae  distance.  ^^ 

couirrass  (looks  on  him  moumfuUy,  then  grasps  his 

hand). 
What  art  thon  brooding  on  7 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Methinks, 
If  I  but  saw  him,  't  woald  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  my  nativity. 
And  often  marrellonsly  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  stnngth  into  my  heart 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  Mt  see  him  again. 
WALLBivsTBiR  {remains  for  a  while  with  absent  mind, 

then  assumes  a  livelier  manner,  and  turns  suddenly 

to  the  Countess). 
See  him  again T  O  never,  never  again! 

COUNTESS. 

How? 

WALLENSTBI!!. 

He  is  gone— is  dusL 

COUNTESS. 

Whom  meanest  thon  then? 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

He,  the  more  fortunate!  yea,  he  hath  finisb'd! 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future, 

His  Ufs  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.  No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.  O  't  is  well 

With  him !  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

Veil'd  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  7 

'  Thmo  fomr  IIbm  are  exprwMd  la  the  orifioal  with  nqaltit* 
felidty. 

km  Blanel  ist  BMchaftiQC  B«w«||ao8. 
Dm  TbaraMt  FabB«  Jafft  iler  Wiad,  MhMll  goht 
D«r  Wollwa  Zag.  dia  MomdetSicM  wauAt, 
Uad  darck  dia  Nacbt  lackt  ongewiue  Uella. 

Tba  word  ■■ooa-tickle,>  raalndc  me  of  a  pasM^e  la  HarrU,  aa 
qwMod  by  Johaaea,  nador  iha  word  ■  fclcaied.  •  •  Theeallghteood 
part  of  iha  omkm  appear*  la  tha  fbrai  of  a  aidtla  or  roapiaiHMiok, 
wbich  b  whila  aha  b  aMviog  from  the  ooojoactioa  to  ibe  oppothioo, 
or  from  ibo  new  aooa  to  tbo  rail :  bnt  from  foil  to  a  aaw  agalo,  tba 
aaJIgbtaaoJ  part  appear*  gibbooa,  and  tbe  dark/a/«aM/.> 

Tba  woffda  <  waakea>  aad  ■  acbwebeaa  are  not  eoally  traotlated. 
Tbe  Bagllab  wonb,  by  wbiob  we  aiieapt  to  reader  tbeoi,  areeilber 
▼alfaror  pedaotie,  or  ooi  of  aofticieailT  gBaeral  applicatJoa.  So 
•  dor  Wolfcaa  Zagi— Tbe  Draft,  tbe  Prooeaaloa  of  doada.— Tbe 
I  of  tbe  Cloods  aweep  ooward  fo  swift  fwvaar. 


COUNTESS. 

Thon  speakest 
Of  Piccolomini.  What  was  his  death  7 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Wallenstein  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes  signs 
to  her  to  be  silent. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory, 
Foi^et  what  it  has  cost  thee.  Not  to-day. 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  parted  from  thee. 

wallenstein. 
This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,  *  I  know; 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  7  From  the  highest, 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to  wean  himself :  for  the  strong  houn 
Conquer  him.  Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.  The  bloom  is  vanish'd  from  my  life. 
For  O I  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
Clotliing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanish'd — and  returns  not. 

countess. 
O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.  Thou  lovest  and  prixest  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  unfold. 
WALLXNSTBIN  {stepping  to  tite  door). 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour  7 
It  is  the  Governor.  He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.  'T  is  midnight  Leave  me,  sister ! 

COUNTESS. 

0  't  is  so  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee — 
A  boding  fear  poisesses  me ! 

WALI.ENSTEIN. 

Fear  7  Wherefore7 
countess. 
Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  vre  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies ! 

COUNTESS. 

O  my  soul 
Has  long  been  weigh'd  down  by  these  dark  forebodings. 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams, 

1  saw  thee  yesternight  with  thy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favourable  omen. 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fortunes. 

COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  1  was  seeking  thee 

In  tliy  own  chaml)er.  As  I  entered,  lo ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin  'twas,  which  thou  thyself  hast  foimded, 

•  A  very  loadeqaate  traotlatloo  of  tbe  ortgioal. 

Vencbmenen  word'  icb  dieaea  Scblag,  das  weiss  icb, 
Deao  waa  Teracboierxie  oicbt  der  lleoscli ! 

LITBK4U.T. 

I  abtll  yrbee  dewa  tbb  blow,  of  tbat  I  'ai  coascioos : 
Wbat  does  aoi  saa  gricTO  dowa  T 
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Aod  where  it  is  thy  will  that  ibou  shouldst  be 
lotarr'd. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Thy  soul  is  busy  with  tliese  thoughts. 

COUNTESS. 

What !  dost  thou  not  beliero  that  oft  in  dreams 
K  Toice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us? 

WALLETISTSIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  Toices. 

Yet  I  would  not  call  them 

Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 

Only  the  inevitable.   As  tlie  sun, 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 

In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events. 

And  in  lo-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

That  which  we  read  of  the  fourth  Henr/s  death 

Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 

Of  my  own  future  destiny.  The  king 

Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 

Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 

His  quiet  mind  forsook  him:  the  phantasma 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air  :  like  funeral  knells 

Sounded  that  coronation  festival; 

Aod  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris.. 

GOCNTBSS. 

And  to  thee 
The  voice  whhm  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  ? 

WALLINSTEIN. 

Nothing. 
Be  wholly  tranquil. 

COUNTESS. 

And  another  time 
I  hasten'd  after  thee,  and  thou  ran'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall. 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :  doors  creak'd  and  clapp'd ; 
I  follow'd  panting,  but  could  not  o'ertake  thee; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasp'd  from  behind— the  hand  was  cold,  that  grasp'd 

me — 
'Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

COUNTESS  {gazing  on  him). 
If  it  shonld  come  to  that— if  I  should  see  thee, 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fulness 
Of  life—  [She falls  on  his  breast  and  weeps. 

WALLENSTEirt. 

The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon  thee«- 
Alphabets  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 

COITRTESS. 

If  he  should  find  them,  my  resolve  is  taken — 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[ExitCovnnss. 

SCENE  II. 
Wallenstein,  Gobdon. 


WALLErVSTEIK. 


All  quiet  in  the  town? 


aoRDo:«. 
The  town  is  quiet. 


WAliLrBllSTEiN. 

I  hear  a  boisteroiu  music !  and  the  Castle 
Is  lighted  up.  Who  are  the  revellers? 

GORDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Castle 

To  the  Count  Tertsky,  and  Field  Marshal  I1U>» 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

In  honour  of  the  victory— This  tribe 

Can  sliow  their  joy  in  nothing  else  bnt  feasting. 

[Rings.  The  Groom  or  thi  Chakbbr  enters^ 
Unrobe  me.  I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

[Walle^stbin  takes  Oie  keys  from  Gobdoh. 
So  we  are  guarded  from  all  enemies, 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  face  like  ihb 

[JFItxin^  his  eye  on  Gordon. 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[The  Groom  of  the  Cbamber  taJbar  off  his  mantle, 
ooUarf  and  scarf. 

WALLB.fSTEIM. 

Take  care— what  is  tItatT 

GBOOM  of  the  CHAMBER. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  two. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.  Here- give  iL 

[He  takes  and  looks  at  She  thain. 

T  was  the  first  present  of  the  Emperor. 

He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 

He  being  then  Archduke;  and  1  have  worn  il 

Till  now  from  habit 

From  superstition,  if  you  will.  Belike, 

It  was  to  be  a  Talisman  to  me ; 

And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  faith. 

It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  life  long 

The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  was. 

Well,  be  it  so !  Henceforward  a  new  fortuoe 

Must  spring  up  for  me :  for  the  potency 

Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

[Groom  of  the  Chamber  retires  with  the  vestments, 
Wallknstein  rises,  takes  astride  across  the 
room,  and  stands  at  last  before  Gordon  an  a 
posture  of  meditation. 

How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me!  I 

Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where 

We  two  were  Pages  of  the  Court  together. 

We  oftentimes  disputed  :  thy  intention 

Was  ever  good;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 

The  Moralist  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  at  me — 

That  1  strove  after  things  too  high  for  me, 

Giving  my  faith  to  bold  unlawful  dreams, 

And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean. 

— Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless  friend 

To  thy  own  self.     See,  it  has  made  thee  early 

A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 

That  my  munificent  stars  will  intervene) 

Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  corner 

Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp. 

GOBDON. 

My  Prince ! 
With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat, 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 

WALLEN8TBIN. 

Art  thou  already 
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In  harbour  th«n,  old  man?  Weil!  I  am  not. 

The  uoconquei'd  spirit  drires  me  o'er  life's  billows; 

My  planks  still  firm,  my  canTaa  swellivg  proudly. 

Hope  is  my  goddess  still,  and  Youth  my  inmate; 

And  while  we  stand  tlius  front  to  front  almost, 

1  might  presume  to  say,  that  tlie  swift  years 

Have  passed  by  powerless  o'er  my  unblanched  hair. 

[Ue  moves  with  long  strides  across  the  Saloon ,  and 

remaiws  on  Ae  oppotite  side  over-' against 

GotDoic. 
Who  now  persists  in  calling  Fortune  false? 
To  me  she  has  proveil  faithful,  with  fond  lov« 
Took  me  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
Carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  of  life. 
Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny, 
Nor  in  the  furrows  of  ray  hand.    Who  dares 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  't  were 
One  of  the  undistinguishable  many! 
True  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
Fallen  low  indeed ;  but  1  shall  rise  again. 
The  high  flood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb ; 
The  fouotain  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
Repress'd  and  bound  by  some  malicious  star. 
Will  soon  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 

GO  I  DON. 

And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  prorerb, 
•  Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day.  • 
I  would  be  slow  from  long  continued  fortune 
To  gatlier  hope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven, 
Fear  hovers  round  the  bead  of  prosperous  men : 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fate. 
WALLKMSTiiii  [smiling). 
I  hear  the  very  Gordon  that  of  old 
Was  wont  to  preach  to  me,  now  once  more  preaching; ; 
I  know  well,  that  all  sublunary  things 
Are  still  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 
The  unpropitious  gods  demand  their  tribnte. 
This  long  ago  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
And  therefore  of  their  own  accord  they  offer'd 
To  themselves  injuries,  so  to  atone 
The  jealousy  of  their  divinities : 
And  human  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhon. 

[After  a  pause ^  serious ^  and  in  a  ntore  subdued 
manner. 
I  too  have  sacrificed  to  him — For  me 
There  fell  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  fault 
lie  fell !  No  joy  from  favourable  fortune 
Can  overveigh  tlie  anguish  of  this  stroke. 
The  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted  : 
Life  pays  for  life.    On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 
Was  drawn  off  which  would  else  hare  shattered  me. 


SCENE  in. 

To  these  enter  Sbni. 

WALLBHSTEIN. 

Is  not  that  SeniT  and  beside  himself, 

If  one  may  trust  his  looks  T  What  brings  thee  hither 

At  this  late  hoar,  Baptista? 

snti. 

Terror,  Duke! 
On  thy  aceounL 

WALLBNSTlIlf. 

What  now? 


SINI. 

Flee  ere  the  day-break  I 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes! 

WALLKJISTBIN. 

What  now 
Is  in  thy  ibooghts? 

SBMi  (with  louder  voice). 

Trust  not  thy  person  to  these  Swedes^ 

WALLBNSTEIK.] 

What  is  it  then? 
SBITI  (jfi7/  more  urgency). 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  false  friends.  All  the  signs  stand  full  of  homr! 

Near,  near  at  hand  the  net-work  of  perdition 

Yea,  even  now  't  is  being  cast  around  thee! 

WALLBXSTIlff. 

Baptista,  thou  art  dreaming  I— Fear  befooU  thee. 

SBNI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  nw. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects; 
Read  it  thyself,  that  rain  threatens  ihee 
From  false  friends! 

WALLBPrSTBIIf. 

From  the  falseness  of  my  friends 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  fortunes. 
The  warning  should  have  come  before!  At  present 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  that. 

SB?f1. 

Come  and  see !  trust  thine  own  eyes ! 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life— 
An  enemy;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet. — O  be  warn'd! 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  lieaihens, 
To  wa(;e  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLBNSTKiN  {tatighing  gently). 
The  oracle  rails  that  way!  Yes,  yes!  Now 
I  recollect.    This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  (bee — lay  thyself  to  sleep, 
Baptista!  Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 
OOBDON   {who  during  the  whole  of  this  dialogue  has 

shown  mar^s  of  extreme  agitation,  and  now  turns  to 

Wallbnstein). 
My  Duke  and  General !  May  1  dare  presume? 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Speak  freely. 

GORDON. 

What  if  't  were  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance, 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  I 

WALLBHSTBIN. 

Ye  're  both  feverish ! 
How  can  mishap  come  to  me  from  the  Swedes? 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me— 't  is  their  interest. 

GOBDON  {with  difficulty  suppressing  his  emotion). 
Bui  what  if  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes — 
What  if  this  were  the  wry  thing  that  wing'd 
The  ruin  tliat  is  flying  to  your  temples? 

[Flings  himself  at  his  feet.' 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

SBNI. 

O  hear  him !  hear  him ! 
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GO  too  If  {rises). 
The  Rhinc-GraTC  '•  still  far  off.    Give  but  the  orders, 
This  citadel  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  will  besiege  us,  let  him  try  it. 
But  this  I  say;  he  '11  find  his  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts,  sooner 
Than  weary  down  the  valour  of  our  spirit. 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes, 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader, 
Is  able  to  perform.     And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss,— this,  this 
Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor 
Who.  gladly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy, 
And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him, 
Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperoi's  favour, 
Than  e'er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  fallen. 
WALLENSTBIN  {contemflates  him  with  stirpriset  remains 

silent  awhile,  betraying  strong  emotion). 
Gordon — your  zeal  and  fervour  lead  you  far. 
Well,  well— an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.     Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  could, 
Yet  1— I  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  pardon'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place. 
That  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  fall  for  me, 
My  first  death-offering  :  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself. 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not.     Might  or  might  not. 
Is  now  an  idle  question.     All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon ! 
Let  it  then  have  its  course. 

[Stepping  tp  f/te  window. 
All  dark  and  silent— at  the  castle  too 
All  is  now  hush'd — Light  me.  Chamberlain ! 

[The  GaooM  or  the  Chamber,  who  had  entered 
during  the  last  dialogue,  and  had  been  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  and  listening  to  it  with  vi- 
sible expressions  of  the  deepest  interest,  ad- 
vances   in    extreme    agitation,   and    throws 
himself  at  the  DuEs's/sef. 
And  thou  too  1  But  I  know  why  thou  dost  wish 
My  reconcilement  with  the  Emperor. 
Poor  man !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Caemthen, 
And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 
He  's  in  my  service.    Am  I  then  so  poor. 
That  1  no  longer  can  indemnify 
My  servanU?  Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 
Means  of  compulsion.    If 't  is  tliy  belief 
That  fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go !  forsake  me. 
This  night  for  the  last  time  mayst  thou  unrobe  me. 
And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 
Gordon,  good  night!  I  think  to  make  a  long 
Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 
Of  this  last  day  or  two  was  great.    May 't  please  you ! 
Take  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

[Exit  Wallenstein,  the  Groom  or  the  Chamber 
lighting  him.  Ssrci  fallows,  Gordon  remains 
on  the  darkened  stage,  following  the  DoEE 
with  his  eye,  till  /te  disappears  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  gallery :  then  by  his  gestures  the 
old  man  expresses  the  depth  of  his  anguish^ 
and  stands  leaning  against  a  pillar. 


SCENE  IV. 
Gordon,  Butler  {atfrst  behind  the  scenes). 

BnTLER  {not  yet  come  into  view  of  the  stagf). 
Here  stand'in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal. 

^        GORDON  {starts  up), 
'T  is  he,  he  has  already  brought  the  murderers. 

BUTLER. 

The  lights  are  ouu    All  lies  in  profound  sleep. 

GOB  DON. 

What  shall  I  do,  shall  I  attempt  to  save  him? 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house?  Alarm  the  guards? 

BUTLER  {appears,  but  scarcely  on  the  stage). 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed-chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy, 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  on  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences? 

BUTLER  {stepping  forward). 

Hark!  Who  speaks  tliere! 

CORDON. 

'T  is  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  providence.     For  what  am  I,  that  / 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed? 
/  have  not  murdered  him,  if  be  be  murder'd ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed; 
Stint — and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

BUTLER  {advances). 

I  should  know  that  voice. 

GORDON. 

Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

*T  is  Gordon.    What  do  you  want  here  ? 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  dismiss'd  yon  ? 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf? 

BUTLER. 

'T  is  wounded. 
That  Illo  fought  as  he  was  frantic,  till 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 
GORDON  {shuddering). 

Both  dead? 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  in  bed? 

GOBDON. 

Ah,  Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Is  he?  speak. 

GORDON. 

He  shall  not  perisli !  Not  through  you !  The  Heaven 
Refuses  your  arm.    See — 't  is  wounded ! — 

BUTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GORDON. 

The  most  guilty 
Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

[The  Groom  or  tie  Chamber  advances  from  the 
gallery  with  his  fnger  on  lija  mouthy  com- 
manding silence, 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps !  O  murder  not  the  holy  sleep ! 

BUTLER. 

No !  Ifc  shall  die  awake.  [is  going. 
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OOBDOK. 

His  heart  still  cleaTcs 
To  earthly  things :  he's  DOt  prepared  to  step 
Into  Uie  presence  of  hb  God ! 

BUTLBB  {going). 

God  's  mA^nfdl ! 
GoaooN  {hoids  him). 
Grant  him  but  this  nifjht's  respite. 

BDTUR  {hurry iiig  off). 

The  next  moment 
May  ruin  all. 

6OBDO11  {holds  him  still). 
One  hour!— — 

BUTUB. 

Unhold  mel  What 
Gm  that  short  respite  profit  him? 

GOBDON. 

O—Time 
Works  miracles.    In  one  hoar  many  thousands 
Of  grains  of  sand  run  out;  and  quick  as  they, 
Thought  follows  thought  within  the  human  soul. 
Only  one  hour!     Your  heart  may  change  its  purpose, 
Bis  heart  may  change  its  purpose — some  new  tidings 
Hay  come ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive. 
May  fall  from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.    0  what 
May  not  one  hour  achieve ! 

BUTLEB. 

You  but  remind  me, 
How  precious  every  minute  is! 

[He  stamps  on  the^fioor. 


SCENE  V. 

7b  these  enter  Macdonald,  and  Dbvbbbux,  with  the 

Halbbrdiebs. 
fiOBOOif  {throwing  himself  between  him  and  them). 

No,  monster! 
First  orer  my  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread. 
I  will  not  li^  to  see  the  accursed  deed ! 

BUTLEB  ^rcing  him  out  of  the  way). 
Weak-hearted  dotard ! 

[Trtimpets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

DBVBBBVX  and  MACDONALD. 

Hark  !  The  Swedish  trumpets! 
The  Swedes  before  the  ramparts!  Let  us  hasten! 

GOB  DON  {rushes  cut), 
O,  God  of  Mercy  I 

BUTLEB  {calling  after  him). 
Governor,  to  your  post! 
OBOOM  or  TBE  CB  AMBER  {liurries  in). 
Who  dares  make  larum  here?  Hush  !  The  Duke  sleeps. 

BBTBBXUX  {with  lottd  hoTsh  voicc). 
Friend,  it  is  time  now  to  make  lurum. 

GBOOM  or  TBE  GBAMBBB. 

Help! 
Murder! 

BUTLBB. 

Down  with  him  I 
GBOOH  or  TBB  ciAMBEB  {run  through  the  body  by  Db- 
^MMMUTf  falls  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.) 

Jesus  Maria ! 

BUTLBB. 

Burst  the  doors  open. 

[They  rush  over  the  body  into  the  gaUery—'two 
doors  are  heard  to  crash  one  after  die  other — 
Foiees  deadened  by  the  distance-^CUuh  of 
amu— Iften  aU  at  once  a  profound  sUenoe, 
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SCENE  VI. 

COUNTESS  TEBTSBT  {with  a  Ughi). 
Her  bed-chamber  is  empty;  she  herself 
Is  no  where  to  be  found!   The  Neuhrunn  too. 
Who  watcli'd  hy  her,  is  missing.   If  she  should 

Be  flown But  wliither  flown  T  We  must  call  up 

Every  soul  in  the  house.     How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  worst  had  tidings?   O 
If  that  my  hiuband  now  were  but  return'd 
Home  from  tlie  banquet! — Hark !  I  wonder  whether 
The  Duke  is  still  awake!  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here  !  1  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.     Hark !  what  is  that? 
'T  is  hastening  up  the  steps ! 


SCENE  VII. 

COUNTBSS,   GOBDOR. 

OOBDOSI  {rushes  in  out  of  breath). 
T  is  a  mistake! 
*T  is  not  the  Swedes — Te  must  proceed  no  further — 
Butler  1—0  God  !  where  is  he  ? 

GOBDOR  (observing  the  Countess). 

Countess!  Say 

COUNTESS. 

Ton  are  come  then  from  the  casde?  -Where 's  my  hus- 
band? 

6<HIOON  (in  an  agony  of  affright). 
Your  husband !— Ask  not !— To  the  Duke 

COUNTBSS. 

Not  tiU 
You  have  discover'd  to  me — <— 

60BD0N. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.   For  God's  sake !  to  the  Duke. 
While  we  are  speaking-^ — 

[Calling  loudly. 
Butler!  Butler!  God! 

COUNTBSS. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[BuTLBB  comes  from  the  Gallery. 

OORDOM. 

T  was  a  mistake — *T  is  not  the  Swedes— it  is 
The  Imperialist's  Lieutenant-General 
Has  sent  me  hither — will  be  here  himself 
Instandy. — You  must  not  proceed. 

BUTLBB. 

He  comes 
Too  late.  [Gobdon  dashes  himself  against  the  wall. 

GOBDON. 

O  God  of  mercy ! 

COUNTESS.  * 

What  too  late  ? 
Who  will  be  here  himself  7    Octavio 
In  Egra  ?   Treason !  Treason !— Where 's  the  Duke  7 

[She  rushes  to  the  Gallery. 


SCENE  VIII. 


(Servants  run  across  t/ie  Stage  full  of  terror.  The  whole 
Scene  must  be  spoken  entirely  without  pauses.) 
SBNi  (from  the  Gallery). 
O  bloody  frightful  deed  I 
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CODIITISS. 

What  is  it,  Soni  ? 
PAOi  (from  the  Gailery). 
O  piteous  sight ! 

[Other  Sertwnts  hasten,  in.  with  torches. 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  it  7  For  God's  sake ! 

SENI. 

And  do  you  ask? 
Within  the  Duke  lies  murder'd — and  your  husband 
Assassinated  at  the  Caslle. 

[Tlie  Countess  stands  motionless. 
riMALl  SEBYANT  {rushing  across  the  stage). 
Help!  help  !  the  Duchess! 

BUEGOM ASTIR  {enters). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Loud  cries,  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house? 

•OEIMR. 

Tour  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 
In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murder'd  ! 
BDBOOMAtTEB  (rushing  ma). 

Heaven  foribid ! 

VCaST  SBBVAKT. 

Fly!  fly!  they  murder  us  all  \ 

SBCOMO  BBBVART  {carrying  silver  plate). 

That  way  !  The  lower 
Passages  are  block'd  up. 

TOICB  {from  behind  the  Scene). 
Hake  room  for  the  Licutenant-Oencrai ! 

[M  Aese  words  the  Countess  starts  from  her  stupor, 
collects  herself  t  and  retires  suddenly. 
TOICB  {from  behind  Ae  Scene). 
Keep  back  the  people !  Guard  the  door ! 


SCENE  IX. 


To  these  enters  Octayio  Piccolomihi  with  mil  his  7mm. 
M  the  same  time  Dbvbbbuz  and  Macoorald  enter 
from  out  the  Corridor  witli  tfte  Balberdiers.—YfAL- 
lensteir's  dead  Body  is  carried  oner  the  back  part  of 
the  Stage,  wrapped  in  apiece  of  crimson  tapestry. 
OGTATio  {entering  abruptly). 
It  must  not  be!  It  is  not  possible  1 
Butler!  Gordon! 
1 11  uot  belicTe  it.  Say  no! 

[Gob DON,  without  answering,  points  wiUi  his  hand  to 
the  Body  of  Wallbrstein  as  it  is  carried  over  the 
back  of  the  Stage.  Octavio  looks  that  way,  amd 
stands  overpowered  with  horror. 

OBTEBEUX  (to  BuTLEB). 

Here  is  the  golden  fleece^tbe  Duke's  sword— 

MACDOMALO. 

Is  it  your  order— 

BUTLER  {pointing  to  Octayio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devebkux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks  of 
obeisance.  One  drops  away  after  the  other, 
till  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon  remain 
on  the  stage. 

ocTATio  {turning  to  Butler). 

Was  that  my  pnipoee,  Butler,  when  we  parted? 

O  God  of  Justice! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  band  1 1  am  not  guilty 

Of  this  foul  deed. 


butub. 
Tour  hand  is  pure.    You  have 
Avail'd  yourself  of  mine. 

OCTAYIO. 

Merciless  man ! 
Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  Lord — 
And  skiin  thy  EmperoKs  holy  name  with  murder, 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination  7 

BUTLEB  {calmly). 
1  've  but  fulfilled  the  Emperor's  own  sentence. 

OCTAYIO. 

0  curse  of  Kings, 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Despatch  T  Gouldst  thou  not  grant  the  merciful 
A  time  for  mercy  7  Time  is  man's  good  Angel. 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence. 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable ! 

BUTLEB. 

For  what 
Rail  you  against  me 7   What  is  my  offence? 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  1  deliver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 

1  puU'd  the  string.    You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet  stand 
Astonisird  that  blood  is  come  up.    1  always 
Knew  what  1  did,  and  therefore  no  result 

Hath  power  to. frighten  or  surprise  my  spiriL 

Have  you  aught  else  to  order;  for  thit  instant 

1  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna;  place 

My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperor  s  Throne, 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 

And  punctual  obedienee  may  demand 

From  a  j usi  j udge.  [Exit  Birrua. 


SCENE  X. 


To  these  enter  the  Countess  Tebts&t,  pale  and  disor- 
dered. Ber  uUerance  is  slow  and  feeble,  aud  wtim- 
passioned. 

OCTAVIO  (meeting  her). 

O  Countess  Tertsky  1  These  are  the  results 

Of  luckless  unblest  deeds. 

COUNTESS. 

They  are  the  fruits 
Of  your  contrivances.    The  Duke  is  dead. 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappear'd. 
This  house  of  splendour,  and  of  princely  glory. 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  a^righted  servants 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.     1  am  the  last 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  {with  a  deep  anguish). 

O  Gounlflss!  my  house  too  is  desolate. 

COUNTISS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd  ?  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  7  Lo  1  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  bo  pacified  I 
Spare  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  impaled  to  the  fsithfiil  as  a  < 
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The  evil  desdny  sorprMed  my  bitMher 
Too  suddtnly :  be  eouU  not  ihink  co  tbem. 

OCTATIO.# 

Speak  not  of  Tengeancel  Speak  not  of  maltraetiiMnt ! 

Tbe  Emperor  is  appeaaed ;  the  heavy  liiUt 

Hath  heavily  been  expiated-^nodiing 

Descended  from  the  fisther  to  the  danghlsr. 

Except  his  glory  and  his  services. 

The  Empress  hoooun  your  adversity, 

Takes  part  in  your  afflictions,  opens  to  you 

Her  motherly  arms!  Therefore  no  ferther  fears; 

Yield  youraelf  up  in  hope  and  confidence 

To  the  Imperial  Grace ! 

CODNTSSB  {with  her  eye  rmised  to  heaven). 
To  the  grace  and  mercy  of  a  greater  Master 
Do  I  yield  up  myself.     Where  shall  the  body 
Of  tbe  Duke  have  its  place  of  final  rest! 
In  tbe  Chartreuse,  which  he  himself  did  found 
At  Gitschin,  rest  the  Countess  Wallenstein; 
And  by  her  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
For  his  first  fortunes,  gratefully  be  wish'd 
He  might  sometime  repose  in  death  !  O  let  him 
Be  buried  there.    And  likewise,  for  my  husband's 
Remains,  I  ask  the  like  grace.    The  Emperor 
Is  now  proprietor  of  all  our  Castles. 
This  sure  may  well  be  granted  us— one  sepulchre 
Beside  tbe  sepulchres  of  our  forefsthers ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Countess,  you  trsmble,  you  lam  palel 
oouNTiss  (  reassembles  all  her  powers ^  astd  speaks  wiUi 
energy  and  dignity)* 

You  think 


More  worthily  of  me,  than  to  believe 
I  would  survive  the  downfal  of  my  house. 
We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  mean  to  grasp 
After  a  monarch's  crown^-the  crown  did  late 
Deny,  but  not  the  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !  We  deem  a 
Courageous  death  more  worthy  of  our  free  station 
Than  a  dishonoured  life. — I  have  taken  poison. 

OCTAVIO. 

Help !  Help !  Support  her ! 

COUNTBSS. 

Nay,  it  is  too  late. 
In  a  few  moments  is  my  fste  accomplish'd. 

[Exit  GouNTiss. 

GOBDO.*!. 

O  house  of  death  and  horrors  I 

[Ain,  Orricta  enters,  and  brings  a  UUer  wick  Ae 
great  seal, 
GOBDON  {steps  forward  amd  meets  Aim). 

WhatistbttT 
It  is  the  Imperial  Seal. 

[He  reads  the  Address  ^  and  delivers  Ae  letter  to 
OCTATio  with  a  look  of  reproach,  and  wiA  an 
emphasis  on  the  word. 
To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

[OcTAVio  with  his  whole  frame  expressive  of  sudden 
anguish,  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

{The  Curtain  drops.) 


AN  HISTORIC  DRAMA. 


DEDICATION. 

TO  H.  MARTIN,  ESQ. 
or  f hds  colli«b,  cambuimi. 

DiAa  Sib, 
Accarr,  as  a  small  testimony  of  my  grateful  attachment, 
the  following  Dramatic  Poem,  in  which  I  have  endea- 
▼oured  to  detail,  in  an  interesting  form,  the  fall  of  a 
man,  whose  great  bad  actions  have  cast  a  disastrous 
lustre  on  his  name.  In  the  execution  of  tbe  work,  as 
intricacy  of  plot  could  not  have  been  attempted  with* 
out  a  gross  violation  of  recent  facts,  it  has  been  my  sole 
aim  to  imitate  the  impassioned  and  highly  figurative 
language  of  the  French  Orators,  and  to  develop  the 
characters  of  tbe  chief  actors  on  a  vast  stage  of  hor- 
rors. 


Yours  fraternally, 


S.  T.  COLBBtDGS. 


Jtsus  Collbob,  Septen^ri2,  I794> 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE,  The  T\tiUeries. 


The  tempest  gathers — be  it  mine  to  seek 

A  friendly  shelter,  ere  it  bursts  upon  him. 

But  where?  snd  how?  I  fear  the  Tyrant's  iot</— 

Sudden  in  action,  fertile  iuTcsource, 

And  rising  awful  'mid  impending  ruins; 

In  splendour  gloomy,  as  Uie  midnight  meteor. 

That  fearless  thwarts  the  elemental  war. 

When  last  in  secret  conference  we  met. 

He  scowl'd  upon  me  with  suspicious  rage, 

Making  liis  eye  the  inmate  of  my  bosom. 

I  know  he  scorns  mc — and  1  feel,  1  hate  him— • 

Yet  there  is  in  him  thai  which  makes  me  tremble' 
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Enter  Tallibn  and  Lboind&b. 

TALLUR. 

It  was  Darrere,  Legendre!  didst  thoa  mark  him? 

Abrupt  he  tum'd,  yet  lingec'd  as  he  vent, 

And  towards  us  cast  a  look  of  doubtful  meaning. 

LEGBNDE£. 

I  mark'd  him  well.    I  met  his  eye's  last  glance; 

It  menaced  not  so  proudly  as  of  yore.  • 

Methought  he  would  hare  spoke — but  that  he  dared 

not — 
Such  agitation  darken'd  on  bis  brow. 

TALUEN. 

'T  was  all  distrusting  guilt  that  kept  from  bursting 
Tb'  imprison'd  secret  struggling  in  the  face  : 
E'en  as  the  sudden  breeze  upstarting  onwards 
Hurries  the  thunder^cloudf  that  poised  awhile 
Hung  in  mid  air,  red  with  its  mutinous  burthen. 

LEGKNDRE. 

Perfidious  Traitor! — still  afraid  to  bask 
In  the  full  blase  of  power,  the  rustling  serpent 
Lurks  in  the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greatness. 
Ever  prepared  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 
Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  conrerges; 
And  lore  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice: 
To  all  attach'd,  by  turns  deserting  all, 
Cunning  and  dark— a  necessary  villain ! 

TALLIBN. 

Yet  much  depends  upon  him — well  you  know 
With  plausible  harangue  't  is  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory — and  blind  the  mob 
With  trutli-mix'd  falsehood.     They,  led  on  by  him, 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  their  own  destruction, 
Support  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

LEGENDRB. 

O  what  a  precious  name  is  Liberty 

To  scare  or  cheat  the  simple  into  slaves ! 

Yes — wc  must  gain  him  over :  by  dark  hints 

We  'II  show  enough  to  rouse  his  watchful  fears, 

Till  the  cold  coward  blaze  a  patriot. 

O  Dan  ton !  murder'd  friend !  assist  my  counsels — 

Hover  around  me  on  sad  memory's  wings. 

And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  in  my  hearL 

Tallien !  if  but  (o-morrow's  fateful  sun 

Beholds  the  Tyrant  living — we  are  dead !    . 

TALLIEIf. 

Yet  his  keen  eye  that  flashes  mighty  meanings— 

LBGENDBB. 

Fear  not — or  rather  fear  th'  alternative, 

And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice. 

But  see — hither  he  comes— let  us  away  ! 

Bis  brother  with  him,  and  the  bloody  Ck>uthon, 

And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  Sl-Just 

^  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Robbspibrrb,  Coutdom,  St-Just,  and  Robbs- 
piERRR  Junior. 

f  robbspibrrb. 
What!  did  La  Fayette  fall  before  my  power? 
And  did  I  conquer  Roland's  spotless  virtues? 
The  fervent  eloquence  of  Vergniaud's  tongue? 
And  Brissot's  thoughtful  soul  unbribed  and  bold? 
Did  zealot  armies  baste  in  vain  to  save  ihem? 
What!  did  th'  assassin's  dagger  aim  its  point 
Vain,  as  a  dream  of  murder,  at  my  bosom  ? 


And  shall  I  dread  the  soft  luxurious  Tallien? 
Th'  Adonis  Tallien  ?  banquot-huniing  Tallien  ? 
Him,  whose  heart  flutA:*  at  the  dice-box?  Him, 
Who  ever  on  the  harlots'  downy  pillow 
Resigns  his  head  impure  to  feverish  slambers! 

ST-IOST. 

I  cannot  fear  him — yet  we  must  not  scorn  him. 
Was  it  not  Antony  that  conqner'd  Brutus, 
Th'  Adonis,  banquet-hunting  Antony  ? 
The  state  is  not  yet  purified :  and  thou^ 
The  sfream  runs  clear,  yet  at  the  bottom  lies 
The  thick  black  sediment  of  all  the  factions— 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up! 

COUTBON. 

O  we  did  wrong  to  spare  them — fatal  error! 
Why  lived  Legendre,  when  that  Danton  died? 
And  Gollot  d'Herbois  dangerous  in  crimes? 
I've  fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shambles. 
Compared  with  which  the  sun-scorch'd  wilderneM 
Of  Zara  were  a  smiling  paradise. 

ST-IUST. 

Rightly  thou  judgest,  Couthon  !  He  is  one. 

Who  flies  from  silent  solitary  anguish, 

Seeking  forgetful  peace  amid  the  jar 

Of  elements.    The  howl  of  maniac  uproar 

Lulls  to  sad  sleep  the  memory  of  himself. 

A  calm  is  fatal  to  him — then  he  feels 

The  dire  upboilings  of  the  storm  within  him. 

A  tiger  mad  with  inward  wounds ! 1  dread 

The  fierce  and  restless  turbulence  of  guilt. 

ROBESPIBaaB. 

Is  not  the  commune  ours?  The  stem  tribunal? 
Dumas?  and  Vivier?  Fleuriot?  and  Louvet? 
And  Henriot?  We  'U  denounce  a  hundred,  nor 
Shall  they  behold  to-morrow's  sun  roll  westward. . 

ROBBSPIBBBB  lUNIOB. 

Nay — I  am  sick  of  blood ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  of  hideous  horron 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic. 
I  should  have  died  before  Toulon,  when  war 
•Became  the  patriot ! 

ROBBSPIBBBB. 

Most  unworthy  wish! 
He,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  traitors, 
Would  be  himself  a  traitor,  were  he  not 
A  coward !  'T  is  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  each  other^s  fate. 
O  thou  art  brave,  my  brother !  and  thine  eye 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  battle — 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  large  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest! 
There  is  unsoundness  in  the  state — To-morrow 
Shall  see  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  massacre ! 

ROBBSPIBRRB  JUNIOR. 

Beware!  already  do  the  sections  murmur— 
■  O  the  great  glorious  patriot,  Robespierre — 
The  tyrant  guardian  of  the  country's /ree<ioin/« 

COUTBON. 

T  were  folly  sure  to  work  great  deeds  by  halves! 
Much  I  suspect  the  darksome  fickle  heart 
Of  cold  Barrere ! 

RORBSPIBRRB. 

I  see  the  villain  in  him ! 

ROBBSPIBRRB  JUNIOR. 

If  he— if  all  forsake  thee— what  remfiins  ? 
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■OBBSriKBBI. 

Myself!  the  steel-strong  Rectitude  of  soul 
And  Poverty  snblime  'mid  circling  rirtues ! 
The  giant  Victories,  my  counsels  forra'd. 
Shall  stalk  around  me  with  sun-glittering  plumes, 
Bidding  the  darts  of  calumny  fall  pointless. 

[Exeunt  cateri,    Manet  GoUTHOfi. 
couTHoif  (solus). 
So  we  deeeiTe  ourselves!  What  goodly  rirtues 
Bloom  on  the  poisonous  branches  of  ambition ! 
Still,  Robespierre!  thou  'It  guard  thy  country's ft^eedom 
To  despoiixe  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp. 
While  Conscience,  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamours, 
Sleeps  in  thine  ear,  nor  whispers — blood-stain'd  tyrant ! 
Yet  what  is  Conscience?  Superstition's  dream. 
Making  such  deep  impression  on  our  sleep — 
That  long  th'  awakeu'd  breast  retains  iu  horrors! 
But  he  returns — and  with  him  comes  Barrere. 

[Exit  CoUTHOlf . 

Enter  Robbspibrsi  and  Babbbrb. 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

There  is  no  danger  but  in  cowardice. — 
Barrere!  we  ntalu  the  danger,  when  we  fear  it. 
We  hare  such  force  without,  as  will  suspend   . 
The  cold  and  trembling  treachery  of  thoe  members. 

BABBBBB. 

T  will  be  a  pause  of  terror. — 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

But  to  whom? 
Rather  the  short-lired  slumber  of  the  tempest. 
Gathering  its  strength  anew.    The  dastard  traitors! 
Moles,  that  would  undermine  the  rooted  oak! 
A  pause!— a  moaieitCi  pause!— 'T  is  all  their  life. 

B4BBBBB. 

Tet  much  they  talk— and  plausible  their  speech. 
Couthon's  decree  has  given  such  powers,  that— 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

That  what? 

BABBBBB. 

The  fiwedom  of  debate— 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

Transparent  mask ! 
They  wish  to  clog  the  wheels  of  goremment, 
Forcing  the  hand  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
To  bribe  them  to  their  duty — English  patriots ! 
Are  not  the  congregated  clouds  of  war 
Black  all  around  us?  In  our  very  vitals 
Works  not  the  king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  ? 
Say,  what  shall  counteract  the  selfish  plottings 
Of  wretches,  cold  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 
Of  him,  whose  power  direcu  tb'  eternal  justice  7 
Terror?  or  secret-sapping  gold?  The  first 
Heavy,  but  transient  as  the  ills  that  cause  it; 
And  to  the  virtuous  patriot  rendered  light 
By  the  necessities  that  gave  it  birth : 
The  other  fouls  the  fount  of  the  republic, 
Making  it  flow  polluted  to  all  ages: 
Inoculates  the  state  with  a  slow  venom. 
That,  once  imbibed,  must  be  continued  ever. 
Myself  incorruptible,  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them— 
Therefore  they  hate  me. 

BABBBBB. 

Are  the  sections  friendly? 


BOBBSPIBBBB. 

There  are  who  wish  my  ruin — but  I  *11  make  them 
Blush  for  the  crime  in  blood ! 

BABBBBB. 

Nay— but  I  tell  thee. 
Thou  art  too  fond  of  slaughter — and  the  right 
(If  right  it  be)  workesi  by  most  foul  means! 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

Self-Centering  Fear!  how  well  thou  canst  ape  Mercj! 
Too  fond  of  slaughter!— matchless  hypocrite! 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  Brissot,  Damon  died? 
Tho'ight  Barrere  so,  when  through  the  streaming  streets 
Of  Paris  red-eyed  IMassacre  o'er-wearied 
Reel'd  heavily,  intoxicate  with  blood? 
And  when  (O  heavens!)  in  Lyons'  death-red  square 
Sick  fancy  groan'd  o'er  putrid  hills  of  slain. 
Didst  thou  not  fiercely  laugh,  and  bless  the  day  ? 
Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  horrors, 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder!  Now 
Aloof  thou  standesi  from  the  tottering  pillar. 
Or,  like  a  frighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Uidest  thy  pale  face  in  the  skirts  of — Mercy  ! 

BABBBBB. 

0  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 

Why  now  1  see  thou  'rt  weak — thy  case  is  desperate ! 
The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  turn'd  scolder ! 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

Who  from  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  for  his  own. 
Denounced  twice — and  twice  I  saved  his  life! 

[Exit. 

BABBBBB. 

The  sections  will  support  then — there 's  the  point! 
No !  he  can  never  weather  out  the  storm- 
Yet  he  is  sudden  in  revenge — No  more ! 

1  must  away  to  Tallien.  [Exit. 


SCENE  chdtnges  to  the  house  of  AntLUOK. 
Adblaidb  enters,  speaking  to  a  Sbbtaht. 

ADBLAIDB. 

Didst  thou  present  the  letter  that  I  gave  thee! 
Did  Tallien  answer,  he  would  soon  return? 

SBBTAIIT. 

He  is  in  the  Tuilleries — with  him  Legendre— 

In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd :  as  I  approach'd 

He  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 

1  did  not  interrupt  him.  [Returns  the  letter. 

ADBLAIDB. 

Thou  didst  rightly. 

[Exit  Sbbtart. 
O  this  new  freedoml  at  how  dear  a  price 
We  've  bought  the  seeming  good !  The  peaceful  virtues, 
And  every  blandishment  of  private  life. 
The  father's  cares,  t^e  mother^s  fond  endearment. 
All  sacrificed  to  liberty's  wild  riot 
The  winged  hours,  that  seatter'd  roses  round  me, 
Languid  and  sad  drag  iheir  slow  course  along. 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  their  heavy  wings. 
But  I  will  steal  away  these  anxious  thoughts 
By  the  soft  languishment  of  warbled  airs, 
If  haply  melodies  may  lull  the  sense 
Of  sorrow  for  a  while. 
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{Soft  Music). 
Enter  Taixiir. 

TALLIBN. 

Music,  my  love?  O  breathe  again  that  air ! 
Soft  nurse  of  pain,  it  soothes  the  weary  soul 
Of  care,  sweet  as  the  whuper'd  breeze  of  ereoing 
That  plays  around  the  sick  man's  throbbing  templet. 

SONO. 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  found? 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies. 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  stale. 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 

In  a  cottaged  rale  she  dwells, 
■    List'ning  to  the  Sabbath  bells  I 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  honour's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  fire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ. 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 

TALLIBIf. 

I  thank  thee,  Adelaide!  't  was  sweet,  though  mournful. 
But  why  thy  brow  o'crcast,  thy  cheek  so  wan? 
Thou  look'st  as  a  lorn  maid  beside  some  stream 
That  sighs  away  the  soul  in  fond  despairing, 
While  sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

ADELAIDE. 

Ah  1  rather  let  me  ask  what  mystery  lowers 

On  Tallien's  darken'd  brow.    Thou  dost  me  wrong— 

Thy  soul  distempered,  can  my  heart  be  tranquil? 

TALLIEN. 

Tell  me,  by  whom  thy  brother's  blood  was  spilt  I 
Asks  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  rourderert? 
It  has  been  home  too  tamely.     Fears  and  curses 
Groan  on  our  midnight  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreams 
Threaten  the  assassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
Ue  dies! — nor  has  the  plot  escaped  lib  fean. 

ADELAIDE. 

Yet — yet — ^be  cautious!  much  I  fear  the  Commune— 
The  tyrant's  creatures,  and  their  fote  with  his 
Fast  link'd  in  close  indissoluble  union. 
The  Pale  GonTentioQ — 

TALLIEN. 

Uate  him  as  they  fear  him, 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 

ADELAIDE. 

Th'  enthusiast  mob,  confusion's  lawless  sons — 

TALLIEM. 

They  are  aweary  of  his  stern  morality. 
The  fairnnask'd  offspring  of  ferocious  pride. 
The  sections  too  support  the  delegates : 
All— all  is  ours!  e'en  now  the  vital  air 
Of  Liberty,  condensed  awhile,  is  bursting 
(Force  irresistible!)  from  its  compressure — 
To  sliatter  the  arch-chemis^in  the  explosion ! 


Enter  Billaud  Vaibkris  and  Bouhdor  l'Oisb. 

[Adilaidr  retim. 

BOUEDOR  l'oISB. 

Tallien!  was  this  a  time  for  amorous  conference? 
Henriot,  the  tyrant's  most  devoted  creature. 
Marshals  the  force  of  Paris :  The  fierce  club, 
With  Vivier  at  their  head,  in  loud  acclaim 
Have  sworn  to  make  the  guillotine  in  blood 
Float  on  the  tcsffbld. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Bab  bee  b  abruptly, 

BABBERB. 

Say,  are  ye  friends  to  freedom  7    /  am  kef's ! 
Let  us,  foi^tfiil  of  all  common  feuds. 
Rally  around  her  shrine!  E'en  now  the  tyrant 
Concerts  a  plan  of  instant  massacre! 

BILLACD  VABBRRES. 

Away  to  the  Convention !  with  that  voice 
So  oft  the  herald  of  glad  victory. 
Rouse  their  bllen  spirits,  thunder  in  their  ears 
The  names  of  tyrant,  plunderer,  assassin! 
The  violent  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster^s  blood ! 

[Cr/from  the  street  of— •No  T/ramt !    Doum  wttt 
the  lyrmnt  /» 

TALLIER. 

Hear  ye  that  outcry? — If  the  trembling  members 
Even  for  a  moment  hold  his  fate  suspended, 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  poniard  tliat  stabbed  CsBsar, 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart! 

[Exeunt  owner. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE.— 7%e  Convention. 

BOBESPiBBBB  {mounts  the  TVibune). 
Once  more  befits  it  that  the  voice  of  truth. 
Fearless  in  innocence,  though  leaguer'd  round 
By  envy  and  her  hateful  brood  of  hell. 
Be  heard  amid  this  hall ;  once  more  befits 
The  patriot,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  oft 
Has  pierced  through  fiction's  veil,  to  flash  on  crimes 
Of  deadliest  import.     Mouldering  in  the  grave 
Sleeps  Capet's  caitiff  corse;  my  daring  hand 
Levell'd  to -earth  his  blood-cemented  throne. 
My  voice  declared  his  guilt,  and  stirr'd  up  France 
To  call  for  vengeance.    I  ton  dug  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  hand ! 
Long  with  the  show  of  freedom  they  abused 
Her  ardent  sons.     Long  time  the  well>tum*d  phnse. 
The  high  fraught  sentence,  and  the  lofty  tone 
Of  declamation,  thundered  in  ibis  hall. 
Till  reason  'midst  a  iBbyrinth  of  words 
Perplex'd,  in  silence  seem'd  to  yield  aisenC 
I  durst  oppose.    Soul  of  my  honoured  friend! 
Spirit  of  Marat,  upon  thee  I  call— > 
Thou  know'st  me  faithful,  know'si  with  what  wann  aeal 
I  urged  the  cause  of  justice,  stripp'd  the  mask 
From  faction's  deadly  visage,  and  deatroy'd 
Her  traitor  brood.    Whose  patriot  arm  hnrl'd  down 
Uebcrt  and  Rousin,  and  the  villain  friends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apostate!  those,  who  long 
Mask'd  treason's  form  in  liberty's  fair  garb. 
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Long  deluged  France  with  blood,  and  dant  defy 

Omnipotence!  but  I,  it  ieenis»  am  falee! 

I  an&  a  traitor  too!    I — Robespierre! 

I — at  whoee  name  the  dastard  despot  brood 

Look  pale  witli  fear,  and  call  on  saints  to  help  them  I 

Who  dares  accuse  me?  who  shall  dare  belie 

My  spotless  name?  Speak,  ye  accomplice  band, 

Of  what  am  1  accused  I  of  what  strange  crime 

la  Maximilian  Robespierre  accused. 

That  through  this  hall  the  bua  of  discontent 

Should  murmur?  who  shall  speak? 

BILLAUD  VABENNIS. 

O  patriot  tongne. 
Belying  the  foul  heart!  Who  was  it  urgeid. 
Friendly  to  tyrants,  that  accurst  decree 
Whoae  inQoence  brooding  o'er  this  hallow'd  hall. 
Has  chill'd  each  tongue  to  silence.     Who  destroy'd. 
The  freedom  of  debate,  and  carried  through 
The  fisul  law,  that  doom'd  the  delegates. 
Unheard  before  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
Where  cruelly  sat  throned,  and  murder  reign'd 
With  her  Dumas  co-equal  7  Say — thou  man 
Of  mighty  eloquence,  whose  law  was  that? 

CODTIOR. 

That  law  was  mine.    1  urged  it— I  proposed — 
The  voioe  of  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
Assented,  though  tlie  lame  and  timid  voice 
Of  iraiiors  murmur'd.    I  advised  that  law — 
I  justify  it.    it  was  wise  and  good. 

BASBKKI. 

Oh,  wonderotts  wise,  and  most  convenient  too! 
I  have  long  mark'd  thee,  Robespierre — and  now 
Proclaim  thee  traitor — tyrant! 

[Loud  applauses. 

lOBBtPiniS. 

It  is  well. 
I  am  a  traitor!  oh,  that  I  had  fallen 
Wlien  Regnault  lifted  high  the  murderous  knife  ; 
Rq^nault,  the  instrument  belike  of  tliose 
Who  now  themselves  would  fain  assassinate. 
And  legalize  their  murders.     I  stand  here 
An  isolated  patriot — hemmed  around 
By  foctioo's  noisy  pack ;  beset  and  bay'd 
By  the  foul  hell-hounds  who  know  no  escape 
From  justice'  outstretched  arm,  but  by  the  force 
Thai  pierces  throu(;h  her  breast. 

[Murmurs,  and  shouts  of— Down  with  the  tyrant! 

BOBBSPIEBBS. 

Nay,  but  f  will  be  heard.  There  was  a  time. 
When  Robespierre  began,  the  loud  applauses 
Of  honest  patriots  drown*d  the  honest  sound. 
Bat  times  are  changed,  and  villany  prevails. 

COLLOT  d'HBRBOIS. 

No^rillany  shall  hW.    France  could  not  brook 
A  monarch's  sway — sounds  the  dictators  name 
More  soothing  to  her  ear  7 

BOUBIWR  l'oiSB. 

Rattle  her  chains 
More  mnstcally  now  than  when  the  hand 
Of  Rrissot  forged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
Of  Hebert  thundered  out  their  blasphemies;. 
And  Danton  calk'd  of  yirtue? 

B0BISP1BBBB. 

Oh,  that  BriaioC 
Were  here  again  to  thnnder  in  this  hall. 
That  Hebert  lived,  and  Danton's  giant  fbi 


Scowl'd  once  again  defiance  I  so  my  sonl 
Might  cope  with  worthy  foet. 

People  of  France, 
Hear  me!  Beneath  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
Traiiore  have  perish'd  countless ;  more  surrive : 
The  hydra-headed  faction  lifts  anew 
Her  daring  front,  and  fruitful  from  her  wounds. 
Cautious  from  past  defects,  contrives  new  wiles 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedoiq. 

TALLIBN. 

Freedom  lives! 
Oppression  falls— for  France  has  felt  her  chains, 
Has  bunt  them  too.     Who  traitor-like  slept  forth 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camilla  Desmonlins,  and  the  venal  wretch 
ly  Eglantine?  * 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

1  did->for  I  thought  them  honest. 
And  Heaven  forefend  that  vengeance  ere  should  strike. 
Ere  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 

BABBBB8. 

Traitor,  thon  didst 
Tes,  the  accomplice  of  their  dark  designs. 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  the  storm 
Lowered  at  safe  distance.  When  the  clouds  frown'd  darker. 
Feared  for  yourself  and  left  them  to  their  fate. 
Oh,  1  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  through  the  veil 
Seen  thy  foul  projects.     Yes,  ambitious  man, 
Self-will'd  dictator  o'er  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  plann'd  for  patriots. 
Falls  on  thy  head.     Look  how  thy  brother's  deeds 
Dishonour  thine !  He  tlie  firm  patriot. 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  Liberty! 

BOBBSPIBBBB  JUNIOB. 

Barrere— attempt  not  meanly  to  divide 
Me  from  my  brother.     1  partake  his  guilt. 
For  f  partake  his  virtue. 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

Brother,  by  my  soul. 
More  dear  I  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  that  thus 
With  me  thou  darest  to  tread  the  dangerous  path 
Of  virtue,  than  that  naUire  twined  her  cords 
Of  kindred  round  us. 

BABBBBB. 

Tes,  allied  in  guilt. 
Even  as  in  blood  ye  are.    Oh,  thou  worst  wretch, 
Thon  worse  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed. 
Yea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughter'd. 
Each  patriot  representative  of  France? 

BouBDorr  l'oisb. 

Was  not  the  younger  Gsaar  loo  to  reign 
O'er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  south. 
And  still  continue  there  his  merchant  wiles? 

BOBBSPIBBBB    JORIOB. 

His  merchant  wiles !  Oh,  grant  me  patience.  Heaven ! 
Was  it  by  merchant  wiles  I  gain'd  you  back 
Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  captive  towera 
Waved  high  the  English  flag?  or  fought  I  then 
With  merebant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  1  led 
Your  troops  to  conquest?  fought  1  merchant-like, 
Or  bartered  I  for  victory,  when  death 
Strode  o'er  the  reeking  streets  with  giant  stride, 
And  shook  his  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bloody  banquet?  wlien  appall'd 
The  hireling  sons  of  EngUnd  spread  the  sail 
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Of  safety,  fought  I  like  a  merchant  then? 
Ohy  patience!  patience! 

BODIDON  L'OISI. 

How  this  younger  tyrant 
Mouths  out  defiance  to  us !  even  so 
He  had  led  on  the  armies  of  the  south, 
Till  once  again  the  plains  of  France  were  drench'd 
With  her  best  blood. 

COLUIT  d'hRKBOIS. 

Till,  once  again  displayed, 
Lyons*  sad  tragedy  had  call'd  me  forth 
The  minister  of  wrath,  whilst  slaughter  by 
Had  bathed  in  human  blood. 

ousois  caANci. 

No  wonder,  friend, 
That  we  are  traitors — that  our  heads  must  fall 
Beneath  the  axe  of  death  !  When  Caesar-like 
Reigns  Robespierre,  *(  is  wisely  done  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Brutus.    Tell  me,  bloody  man. 
Hast  thou  not  parcell'd  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  some  province  won  in  fight. 
Between  your  curst  triumvirate?    Tou,  Gouthon, 
Go  with  my  brother  to  the  southern  plains; 
St-Just,  be  yours  the  army  of  the  north ; 
Meantime  1  rule  at  Paris. 

ROBESPIEnRB. 

Matchless  knave ! 
What — not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek- 
Not  one  poor  blush  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale! 
That  I  who  ruio'd  Drimot's  towering  hopes, 
I  who  discover  d  Ilebcrt's  impious  wiles, 
And  sharp'd  for  Danton  s  recreant  neck  the  axe, 
Should  now  be  traitor !  had  I  been  so  minded, 
Think  ye  I  had  destroy'd  the  very  men 
Whose  plots  resembled  mine?  Bring  forth  your  proofs 
Of  this  deep  treason.    Tell  me  in  whose  breast 
Found  ye  the  fatal  scroll?  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  forged  the  shameless  falsehood? 

COLLOT  d'bBRBOIS. 

Ask  you  proofs  ? 
Robespierre,  what  proofs  were  ask'd  when  Brissot  died  ? 

LBOBNDRB. 

What  proofs  adduced  you  when  the  Danton  died? 
When  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life 
I  rose,  and  fearless  of  thy  frowning  brow, 
ProcLaim'd  him  guiltless? 

ROBKSPIERRB. 

I  remember  well 
The  fatal  day.    I  do  repent  me  much 
That  I  kill'd  Caesar  and  spared  Antony. 
But  I  have  been  too  lenient.    I  have  spared 
The  stream  of  blood,  and  now  my  own  must  flow 
To  fill  the  current. 

[Loud  applauses. 
Triumph  not  too  soon, 
Justice  may  yet  be  victor. 

Enter  St-Just,  and  mounts  the  Tribune. 
8T-108T. 

I  come  ffx>m  the  committee — charged  to  speak 
Of  matters  of  high  import.     I  omit 
Their  orders.    Representatives  of  France, 
Boldly  in  hia  own  person  speaks  Sl^ust 
What  hit  own  heart  shall  dictate. 

TALLlBlf. 

Hear  ye  this. 


Insulted  delegates  of  France?  St  Just 

From  your  committee  comes — comes  charged  to  ^eak 

Of  matters  of  high  import — yet  omits 

Their  orders!  Representatives  of  France, 

That  bold  man  1  denounce,  who  disobeys 

The  nation's  orders. — I  denounce  St-JusL 

[Loud  applauses. 

ST.  JUST. 

Hear  me !  [Fiolent  wutrmurs. 

tOBBSPIBRRI. 

He  shall  be  heard ! 

BOURDON  L'oISB. 

Must  we  contaminate  this  sacred  hall 
With  the  foul  breath  of  treason  ? 

GOLLOT  d'HBRBOIS. 

Drag  him  away! 
Hence  with  him  to  the  bar. 

COUTBON. 

Oh,  just  proceedings* 
Robespierre  prevented  liberty  of  speech — 
And  Robespien^e  is  a  tyrant !  Tallien  reigns. 
He  dreads  to  hear  the  voice  of  innocence — 
And  St-Just  must  be  silent ! 

lbobiidrb. 

Heed  we  well 
That  justice  guide  our  actions.     No  light  import 
Attends  this  day.    I  move  St*  Just  be  heard. 

rRBRON. 

Inviolate  be  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

[Fiolent  applauses. 

ST-JUST. 

I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  times  are  changed, 

When  St-Just  thanks  this  hall  for  hearing  him. 

Robespierre  is  call'd  a  tyrant    Men  of  France, 

Judge  not  too  soon.     By  popular  discontent 

Was  Aristides  driven  into  exile, 

WasPhocion  murder'd?  Ere  ye  dare  pronounce 

Robespierre  is  guilty,  it  befits  yc  well. 

Consider  who  accuse  him.     Tallien, 

Bourdon  of  Oise — the  very  men  denounced, 

For  their  dark  intrigues  disturb'd  the  plan 

Of  government.     Legend  re,  the  sworn  friend 

Of  Danton,  fall'n  apostate.     Dubois  Craned, 

He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  royalbts — 

Collot  d'Herbois— 

ROURDON  l'oISI. 

What— shall  the  traitor  rear 
His  head  amid  our  tribune — and  blaspheme 
Each  patriot?  sliall  the  hireling  slave  of  faction — 

sr-JUST. 
I  am  of  no  faction.    I  contend 
Against  all  Mictions. 

TALUBM. 

I  espouse  the  cause 
Of  truth.    Robespierre  on  yester  mom  pronounced 
Upon  his  own  authority  a  report. 
To-day  St-Just  comes  down.     St-Just  neglects 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  harangues 
From  his  own  will.    O  citizens  of  France, 
I  weep  for  you — I  weep  for  my  poor  country — 
I  tremble  fbr  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
When  individuals  shall  assume  the  sway, 
And  with  more  insolence  than  kingly  pride 
Rule  the  republic. 
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■ILtAUD  TAAIRRBS. 

Shndder,  ye  repretenladTtt  of  Franee, 
Shudder  with  horror.    Henriot  commandB 
The  mardudrd  force  of  Parie— Henriot, 
Foul  parricide^  the  twom  ally  of  Hebert, 
Deoouoced  by  all—  uphdd  by  Robetpierre. 
'Who  spared  La  Valette?  who  promoted  him, 
Slain'd  with  the  deep  dye  of  nobility? 
Who  to  an  ei-peer  gave  the  high  command  7 
Whoscreen'd  from  justice  the  rapacioue  thief? 
Who  cast  in  chains  the  friends  of  Liberty? 
Robespierre,  the  self-styled  patriot  Robespierre-^ 
Robespierre,  allied  with  Tillaiu  Daubign^ — 
Robespierre,  the  foul  arch-tyrant  Robe^ierre. 

BOUBDOIf  l'oISB. 

He  talks  of  rirtne — of  morality — 
Consistent  patriot !  he,  Daubigne  s  friend ! 
HenriolTs  supporter  virtuous !  Preach  of  virtue, 
Yet  league  with  villains,  for  with  Robespierre 
Villains  alone  ally.    Thou  art  a  tyrant ! 
1  style  thee  tyrant,  Robespierre ! 

[Loud  applauses. 

■OBUPIIItl. 

Take  bach  the  name.    Ye  citiiens  of  France — 

\Fiolent  clamour.  Cries  of— Down  with  the  Tyrant ! 

TALUIN. 

Oppression  falls.    The  traitor  stands  appall'd— 

Guilt's  iron  fangs  engrasp  his  shrinking  soul — 

lie  hears  assembled  France  denounce  his  crimes! 

He  sees  the  mask  torn  from  his  secret  sins — 

He  trembles  on  the  precipice  of  fate. 

Fall'n  guilty  tyrant!  murdei'd  by  tliy  rage, 

How  many  an  innocent  victim's  blood  has  stain'd 

Fair  Freedom's  altar !  Sylla-like,  thy  hand 

Blark'd  down  the  virtues,  that,  thy  foes  removed. 

Perpetual  Dictator  thou  mightst  reign, 

And  tyrannise  o'er  France,  and  call  it  freedom ! 

Long  time  in  timid  guilt  the  traitor  plann'd 

His  fearful  wiles — success  embolden'd  sin» 

And  bis  stretch'd  arm  had  grasp'd  the  diadem 

Ere  now,  but  that  the  coward's  heart  recoil'd. 

Lest  France  awaked,  should  rouse  her  from  her  dream, 

And  call  aloud  for  vengeance.    He,  like  Caesar, 

With  rapid  step  urged  on  his  bold  career, 

Even  to  the  summit  of  ambitious  power, 

And  deem'd  the  name  of  King  alone  was  wanting. 

Was  it  for  this  we  burl'd  proud  Capet  down? 

Is  it  for  tliis  we  wage  eternal  war 

Against  the  tyrant  horde  of  murderers, 

The  crown'd  cockatrices  whose  foul  venom 

Infects  all  Europe?  was  it  thep  for  this 

We  swore  to  guard  our  liberty  with  life, 

That  Robespierre  should  reign  ?  the  spirit  of  freedom 

Is  net  yet  sunk  so  low.    The  glowing  flame 

That  animates  each  honest  Frenchman's  heart 

Not  yet  extinguish'd.    I  invoke  tliy  shade, 

Immortal  BrutuM!  I  too  wear  a  dagger; 

And  if  the  representatives  of  France, 

Through  fear  or  favour,  should  delay  the  sword 

Of  justice,  Tallien  emulates  thy  virtues; 

TaUien,  like  Brutus,  lifts  the  avenging  aim ; 

Tallien  shall  save  his  country. 

\yiolent  applauses. 

BtLLAUD  VAIBNNBS. 

1  demand 


The  arrest  of  all  the  traitors    Memorable 
Will  be  this  day  for  France. 

■OBISPISBEB. 

Yes!  memorable 
This  day  will  be  for  France for  villains  triumph. 

LtBAS. 

I  will  not  share  in  this  day's  damning  guilt. 
Condemn  me  too. 

[Great  cry— Down  with  the  Tyrants ! 
{The  two  RoBESPiBBBss,  CoDTBON,  St-Just  and  Lbbas 

are  led  off.) 


ACT  III. 

ScKNB  continues. 

COLLOT  d'hbBBOIS. 

Cnsar  is  fallen  !    The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 

Whose  death-distilling  boughs  dropt  poisonous  dew, 

Is  rooted  from  its  base.    This  worse  than  Cromwell, 

The  austere,  the  self-denying  Robespierre, 

Even  in  this  hall,  where 'once  with  terror  mute 

We  listen'd  to  the  hypocrite's  harangues,    - 

Has  heard  hb  doom. 

B1LLA0D  VABINRBS. 

Yet  must  we  not  suppose 
The  tyrant  will  fall  tamely.     His  sworn  hireling 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  Uenriof 
Commands  the  force  of  Paris.    I  denounce  him. 

raiaoN. 
I  denounce  Fleuriot  too,  the  mayor  of  Paris. 

Enter  Dubois  CsAiici. 

DUBOIS  CBANCi. 

Robespierre  is  rescued.    Henriot  at  the  head 
Of  the  armed  force  has  rescued  tlie  Berce  tyrant. 

COLLOT  d'BBBBOIS. 

Ring  the  tocsin — call  all  the  citiiens 

To  save  tlieir  country— never  yet  has  Paris 

Forsook  the  representatives  of  France. 

TALLIEN. 

It  is  the  hour  of  danger.    I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent. 

[Loud  applauses. 

COLLOT  d'BBBBOIS. 

The  national  Convention  shall  remain 
Firm  at  its  post. 

Enter  a  Mbssbnobb. 

mkssbnobb. 
Robespierre  has  rcach'd  (he  Commune.    They  espouse 
The  tyrant's  cause.    St-Just  is  up  in  arms! 
St-Just — the  young  ambitious  bold  St-Just 
Harangues  the  mob.     The  sanguinary  Gouthon 
Thirsts  for  your  blood. 

[Tocsin  ringt. 
TALLIBII. 

These  tyrants  are  in  arms  agauast  the  law : 
Outlaw  the  rebels. 

Enter  Mbblin  or  Dodat. 

MeSLIff. 

Health  to  the  representatives  of  France ! 

I  past  this  moment  through  the  armed  force — 

They  ask'd  my  name — and  when  they  heard  a  delegale, 

Swore  I  was  not  the  friend  of  France. 

27 
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OOLLOT  D  RBKIOIS. 

The  tyrants  threaten  us,  as  when  they  tuni'd 
The  cannon's  mouth  oo  BrissoL 

I  Enter  another  Hbsbbnobr. 

SKCONO  MKSSBROBB. 

Yivier  harangues  the  Jacobiii8~the  club 
Espouse  the  cause  of  Robespierre. 

filler  another  Mbssbnobr. 

THIRD  MBSSBNaSR. 

AU  *s  lost — the  tyrant  triumphs.     Uenriot  leads 
The  soldiers  to  his  aid. — ^-Already  I  hear 
The  rattling  cannon  destined  to  surround 
This  sacred  hall. 

TALLIBK. 

^'hy,  we  will  die  like  men  then; 
The  representatiTes  of  France  dare  death, 
When  duty  steels  their  bosoms. 

[Loud  applauses. 
TALLiBM  {addressing  the  galleries). 

Citizens ! 
France  is  insulted  in  her  delegates — 
The  majesty  of  the  republic  is  insulted— 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.    An  armed  force 
Threats  the  Convention.    The  Convention  swears 
To  die,  or  save  the  country ! 

[riolent  applauses  from  the  galleries. 
ciTizER  {from  above). 

We  too  swear 
To  die,  or  save  the  country.     Follow  me. 

[All  the  men  quit  the  galleries. 

Enter  another  Messbnobr. 

FOURTH  MESSBNOBR. 

lienriot  is  taken ! — 

[Loud  applauses, 
Henriot  is  taken.    Three  of  your  brave  soldiers 
Swore  they  would  seixe  the  rebel  slave  of  tyrants, 
Or  perish  in  the  attempt.     As  he  patroll'd 
The  streets  of  Paris,  stirring  up  the  mob. 
They  seized  him. 

[Applauses. 

BILLADD  TARBNNB8. 

Let  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
Live  to  the  future  day. 

Enter  Bourdoh  l'Oisb  sword  in  hand. 

BOOBDON  L'orsr. 
I  have  cleared  the  Commune. 

[ApjiUauses. 
Through  llie  throng  1  rush'd, 
Brandishing  my  good  sword  to  droncli  its  bUdc 
Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart.     The  timid  rebels 
Gave  way.    I  met  the  soldiery— I  spake 
Of  the  dictator's  crimes — of  patriots  cliain'd 
In  dark  deep  dungeons  by  his  lawless  rage — 
Of  knaves  secure  beneath  his  foMering  power. 
I  spake  of  Liberty.    Their  honest  hearts 
Caught  the  warm  flame.  The  general  shout  burst  forth, 
•  Live  the  Convention — Down  with  Robespierre!* 

[.Applauses. 
[Shouts from  without—Down  with  the  t/runt ! 

TALLIBN. 

I  hear,  1  hear  the  sonl-inspiring  sounds, 

France  shall  be  saved !  her  generous  sons,  attached 


To  principles,  not  persons,  tpom  dM  idol 

Tliey  worshipp'd  once.    Yes,  Robaapierre  sliall  Ml 

As  Capet  fell !    Oh  I  never  let  as  derai 

That  France  shall  crouch  beneath  a  tjnnf%  throne. 

That  the  almighty  people  who  have  broke 

On  their  oppressors'  heada  the  oppressiTC  chain. 

Will  court  again  their  fetters !  easier  were  it 

To  hurl  the  cloud-capt  moontaio  from  its  base. 

Than  force  the  lipodt  of  sUrery  upon  inea 

Determined  to  be  fnai 

[Applauset. 

Enter   Lbokndrb,  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  keys  in  the 

other. 

LB6BNDRB  {flinging  down  the  keys). 
So — let  the  mutinous  Jacobins  meet  now 
In  the  open  air.  j 

[Loud  applauses.   \ 
A  fictious  turbulent  party 
Lording  it  o'er  the  state  since  Danton  died, 
And  with  him  the  Cordeliers.— A  hireling  band 
Of  loud-tongued  orators  controll'd  the  club. 
And  bade  them  bow  the  knee  to  Robespierre. 
Vivier  has  'scaped  me.    Curse  his  coward  heart — 
This  fate-fraught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  hand, 
I  rush'd  into  the  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
Tlial  beam'd  its  patriot  anger,  and  flashed  full 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.   '  'Mid  the  throng 
He  mingled.    I  pursued — but  staid  my  hand. 
Lest  haply  I  might  shed  the  innocent  blood. 

[Applauses. 
rRiaoN. 
They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  admission — 
Kzpell'd  me  from  their  sittings. — Now,  forsooth, 
Humbled  and  trembling  re-insert  my  name ; 
But  Fr^ron  enters  not  the  club  again 
Till  it  be  purged  of  guilt — till,  pnrified 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  honest  men 
May  breathe  the  air  in  safety. 

[Shouts  from  without. 

RARRBRI. 

What  means  this  uproar!  if  the  tyrant  band 
Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  rise — 
We  are  as  dead ! 

TALLIBN. 

And  wherefore  fear  we  death  ? 
Did  Brutus  fear  it!  or  the  Grecian  friends 
Who  buried  in  Hipparchus'  breast  the  sword. 
And  died  triumphant?  Cnssar  should  fear  death, 
Brutus  must  scorn  the  bugbear. 

[Shouts  from  without.  Live  the  Convention — Down 
with  the  TyranU! 

TALLIBN. 

Hark!  again 
The  sounds  of  honest  Freedom ! 

Enter  Dbfutibs /rom  t/te  Sbctioitb. 

CITIZEN. 

Citizens!  representatives  of  France! 
Hold  on  your  steady  course.     The  men  of  Paris 
Espouse  your  cause.    The  men  of  Paris  swear 
They  will  defend  the  delegates  of  Freedom. 

TALLIBN. 

Hear  ye  this.  Colleagues?  hear  ye  this,  my  brethren? 
And  does  no  thrill  of  joy  pervade  your  breasts? 
My  bosom  bounds  to  rapture.    I  luive 
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The  toot  of  France  shake  off  the  tyrant  yoke ; 

I  hare,  as  much  as  lies  in  mine  own  arm, 

HurFd  down  the  usurper.— Gome  death  when  it  will, 

I  have  lired  lon^  enough. 

[Shouts  without. 
•ABtsai. 
Hark!  how  the  noise  increases!  through  the  gloom 
Of  the  still  evening — harbinger  of  death, 
Rings  the  tocsin !  the  dreadful  generate 
Thunden  through  Paris— 

[Cry  witkout—Down  with  the  Tyiwit! 

Enter  L£coierrBB. 

LKCOINTSB. 

So  may  eternal  justice  blast  the  foes 
Of  France!  so  perish  all  the  tyrant  brood, 
As  Robespierre  has  perished !  Citiiens, 
Caesar  is  taken. 

[Loud  and  repeated  applauses. 
I  marrel  not,  that  with  such  fearless  front, 
He  braved  our  vengeance,  and  with  angry  eye 
Scowl'd  round  the  hall  defiance.     He  relied 
On  Henriol's  aid — the  Commune's  villain  friendship, 
And  Henriol's  boughten  succours.     Ye  have  heard 
How  Uenrtot  rescued  him — how  with  open  arms 
The  Commune  welcomed  in  the  rebel  tyrant — 
How  Fleuriot  aided,  and  seditious  Vivier 
Stirr'd  up  the  Jacobins.    All  had  been  lost— 
The  representatives  of  France  had  perisli'd — 
Freedom  had  sunk  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 
Of  this  foul  parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
Inspired  the  men  of  Paris.    Henriot  calFd 
«  To  armsn  in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 
Breathed  eloquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
L^endre  frown'd  dismay.    The  tyrants  fled — 
They  reach'd  the  Hotel.    We  gathcr'd  round— we  call'd 
For  vengeance !    Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair. 
With  knives  they  hack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
The  sentence  of  the  law,  the  clamorous  cry 
Of  joyful  thousands  hailing  their  destruction, 
Each  sought  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
Of  death.    Lebas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
Leapt  the  yoimger  Robespierre,  but  his  fkactured  limb 
Forbade  to  escape.    The  self^ill'd  dictator 
Plunged  often  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast. 
Yet  impotent  to  die.    He  lives  all  mangled 
By  his  own  tremulous  hand  1  All  gash'd  and  gored, 
He  lives  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Even  now  they  meet  their  doom.   The  bloody  Couthon, 
The  fierce  St^Just,  even  now  attend  their  tyrant 
To  fsH  beneath  the  axe.    1  saw  the  torches. 
Flash  on  their  visages  a  dreadful  light — 
1  saw  them  whilst  the  black  blood  roH'd  adown 
Each  stem  face,  even  thai  with  dauntless  eye 
Scowl  round  comempcnous,  dying  as  they  lived, 
Fearless  of  fate! 

[Loud  and  rep^Ued  applauses. 


•ABBBaB  {mounts  the  Tribune). 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  glorious  day, 
When  Freedom,  bunting  her  oppressive  cliain, 
Tramples  on  the  oppressor.    When  the  tyrant, 
Hurl'd  from  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  the  arm 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plann'd  for  thousands.    Oh!  my  sickening  heart 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numben — when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power, 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontiers,  plundered  her  fair  hamlets, 
And  sack'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drraicli'd  with  blood 
The  reeking  fields  of  Flandcre. — When  within, 
Upon  her  vitals  prey'd  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason;  and  oppression,  giant  form, 
Trampling  on  freedom,  left  the  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.    Even  from  that  day, 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  doom  of  injured  France,  has  hiction  reared 
Her  haled  head  amongst  us.     Roland  preach*d 
Of  mercy— the  uxorious  dotard  Roland, 
The  woman-govern'd  Roland  durst  aspira 
To  govern  France;  and  Petion  talk'd  of  virtue, 
And  Vergn laud's  eloquence,  like  the  honey  d  tongue 
Of  some  soft  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destruction. 
We  triuroph'd  over  these.     On  the  same  scaffold 
Where  tlie  last  Louis  pour'd  his  guilty  1>lood, 
Fell  Brissofs  head,  the  womb  of  darksome  treasons, 
And  Orleans,  fillain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Heberfs  atheist  crew,  whose  maddening  hand 
Hurl'd  down  the  altare  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
The  last  worst  buitor  triumphed — triumph'd  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.     By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  struck 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  death 
On  all  who  slumbered  in  its  spedons  shade. 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquence. 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder, 
Even  whilst  it  spake  of  mercy  !->'Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  myriads  round  assail, 
And  with  worae  fury  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known ;  though  the  leagued  despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  poiur 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coasts. 
Sublime  amid  the  storm  shall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean.— She  shall  wield 
The  thunder-bolt  of  vengeance— she  shall  blast 
The  despot's  pride,  and  liberate  the  world ! 
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PROSE  IN  RHYME:  OR  EPIGRAMS,  MORAUTIES,  AND  THINGS  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 


*Ep<af  fleet  "i^Yi^poi  Srcupoi. 


In  many  ways  doai  tbe  fnll  b«trt  rereal 

Tbe  prMCDoe  of  tbe  love  it  wonld  oonoeal ; 

Bat  In  for  nore  tb'  ettranged  faaart  lets  know 

Tba  afaaaooa  of  tbe  lore,  wblch  yet  it  fotn  woald  abow. 


LOVE.' 

All  though li,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Wbaterer  stirs  this  mortal.frame, 
AU  arc  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o*er  again  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

Tbe  Moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  ere; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy,. 
Hy  own  dear  Geneviere  I 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man, 
Tbe  statue  of  the  armed  knight; 
She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  GeneTieve '. 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  min  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  chuse 
But  gase  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  worp 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 


■  Tbis  piece  nay  be  foaad  a«  origlaally  pabliabed,  nnder  anoilier 
title,  at  pa§e  aS. 


She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  foce ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  be  cross'd  the  mountain-woods. 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land  I 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knees; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain— 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

His  dying  words— but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  tiering  voice  add  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity  I 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thriird  my  guileless  Genevieve; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
Tlie  rich  and  balmy  eve; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cUerish'd  long ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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She  wqpt  with  pity  and  delight, 
She  blush'd  with  lore,  and  virgin-«hame ; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved — she  stepp'd  a«de, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd—- 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace; 
And  bendinf;  back  her  head,  looked  up, 
'  Aikl  gazed  upon  my  face. 

T  was  partly  Lore,  and  partly  Fear, 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art. 
That  I  m^ht  ratlier  feel,  than  see. 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  rirgin  pride; 
And  so  I  >ycn  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 


DUTY  SURVIVING  SELF-LOVE, 

TVB  ONLY  SURE  FRIEND  OF  DECUNING  LIFE. 
A   SOLILOQUY. 

URCHAiiaiD  within  to  see  all  changed  without, 

Is  a  blank  lot  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt 

Yet  why  at  others'  wanings  shouldst  thou  fret  ? 

Then  only  mighlst  thou  feel  a  just  regret, 

Hadst  thou  witAeld  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 

In  selfish  forethought  of  neglect  and  slight 

O  wiselier  then,  from  feeble  yearnings  freed, 

fFhile,  and  on  voliom,  thou  mayst— shine  on !  nor  heed 

Whether  the  object  by  reflected  light 

Return  thy  radiance  or  absorb  it  quite: 

And  though  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 

Old  Friends  bum  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air, 

Love  them  for  what  they  are:  nor  love  them  less, 

Becante  Co  thee  they  are  not  what  they  were. 


PHANTOM  OR  FACT  ? 

A  DIALOGUE  IN  TERSE. 
▲UTHOH. 

A  LoviLT  form  there  sate  beside  my  bed. 
And  such  a  feeding  calm  ito  presence  shed, 
A  tender  love  so  pure  from  earthly  leaven 
That  I  unnethe  the  fancy  might  control, 
T  was  niy  own  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
Wooing  iu  gentle  way  into  my  soul ! 
But  ah!  the  change— It  had  not  siirr'd,  and  yet— 
Alas!  that  change  how  fain  would  I  forget? 
That  shrinking  back,  like  one  that  had  mUtook! 
That  weary,  wandering,  disavowing  Look ! 
T  was  all  another,  feature,  look,  and  frame. 
And  still,  metbought,  I  knew  it  was  the  same! 

raiBND. 
This  riddling  tale,  to  what  does  it  belong) 
Ifl't  hislory?  vision?  or  an  idle  song? 


Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what  space 

Of  time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took  place? 

AUTHOR. 

Call  it  a  moments  work  (and  such  it  seems), 
This  tale  's  a  fragment  from  the  life  of  dreams; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife, 
And 't  is  a  record  from  the  dream  of  life. 


WORfL  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

LINES  COMPOSED  a  I  ST  FEBRUARY,    1817. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.     Stags  leave  their  lair— 

The  bees  are  stirring— birds  are  on  the  wing— 

And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air. 

Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring! 

And  1,  the  while,  the  sole  unbnsy  thing, 

Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow. 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  fo^  whom  ye  may, 
For  me  ye  bloom  not !  GUde,  rich  streams,  away! 
With  lips  unbrighien'd,  wreathless  brow,  1  stroll: 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  ? 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 

YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

VBaai,  a  breese  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
fFhen^  I  was  young  ?— Ah ,  woful  when ! 
Ah  for  the  change  'ivixt  now  and  thenl 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  doea  me  grievous  wrong. 
O'er  aery  cliffs  and  glitlering  sauds, 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along  :— 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nouglit  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in  't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower^like; 
.   Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old?  Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth  's  no  longer  here! 

0  Youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'T  is  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 

1  '11  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit- 
It  cannot  be,  that  thou  an  gone! 
Thy  ve«per-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd : — . 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  belietie  that  thou  art  gone  7 
I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait  this  alier'd  sin: 
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But  springtide  bloatontt  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  youth  and  I  are  hoase-mates  still. 


A  DAY  DREAM. 

Mr  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut : — 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  faity 
A  willow  and  a  ruin'd  hut, 
And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 
O  Mary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow ! 
Bend  o*er  us,  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green  willow ! 

A  wild-roie  roofs  the  rain'd  shed,    • 
And  that  and  summer  well  agree  : 
And  lo!  where  Mary  leans  her  head, 
Two  dear  names  carred  upon  tlie  tree ! 
And  Mary's  tears,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow : 
Our  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  here  to-morrow. 

'T  was  day!  But  now  few,  large,  and  bright. 

The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark  warm  night, 
The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June! 
A  glow-worm  fallen,  and  on  the  marge  remounting 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  fit  stars  for  our  sweet 
fountain. 

O  ever— erer  be  thou  blest! 

For  dearly,  Asra!  love  I  thee! 
This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast. 
This  depth  of  tranquil  bliss — ah  me ! 
Fount,  tree  and  shed  are  gone,  I  know  not  whither. 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  are  still  together. 

The  sliadows  dance  npon  the  wall, 

By  the  still  dancing  fire->flames  made; 
And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all ! 
And  now  they  melt  to  one  deep  shade! 
But  not  from  me  sliall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee : 
1  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 
thee! 

Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play— 

T  is  Mary's  hand  npon  my  brow  !  ■ 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay, 
Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  thon! 
lake  the  still  hive  at  quiet  midnight  humming, 
Murmur  it  to  younelves,  ye  two  beloved  women ! 


TO  A  LADY, 

OPFKNDCD  BT  A  SPORTITB  OBSERVATION  THAT  WOMEN 

HATE  NO  SOULS. 

Nat,  dearest  Anna!  why  so  grave? 

I  said,  yon  had  no  soul,  't  is  true! 
For  what  you  are  you  cannot  have  : 

T  is  I,  that  hmve  one  since  I  first  had  you ! 


I  HAVE  heard  of  reasons  manifold 
Why  Love  must  needs  be  blind. 

But  this  the  best  of  all  1  hold— 
His  eyes  are  in  his  mind. 


What  outward  form  and  feature  are 

He  guesseth  but  in  part; 
But  what  within  is  good  and  fur 

He  seeth  with  the  heart 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LAST  WORDS  OF 
BERENGARIUS. 

OB.  ANNO  DOM.   loSB. 

No  more  'twixt  conscience  staggering  and  the  Pope, 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  ray  God  appear. 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  fear. — 

aBrLBCTioK  on  tee  abovb.  • 

Lynx  amid  moles!  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed, 
Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  1  would  have  said : 
I  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fear. 
All  are  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  steer 
Right  onward.     What    tliough    dread  of  threaten 'd 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  breath 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart? 
That  truth,  from  which,  through  fear,  thou  twice  didst 

start. 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife, 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life: 
And  myriads  had  reach'd  Heaven^  who  never  knew 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  folse  and  true ! 

Ye,  who  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own. 
Judge  him  who  won  tliem  when  he  stood  alone. 
And  proudly  talk  of  recreant  Bbbbmoabb — 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare ! 
That  age  how  dark !  congenial  minds  litw  rare ! 
No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  zeal  did  bum  ! 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return ! 
Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peasant  fell. 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell, 
Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  stariess  night. 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light: 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-birds  to  their  prey? 

The  ascending  Day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn ! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  will  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  Dawh  ! 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  Noon  to  scorn 
The  mists  and  painted  vapours  of  our  Mobn. 


THE  DEVIL'S  THOUGHTS. 

FioM  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A  walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 
To  visit  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  earth, 
And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale, 

And  he  went  over  the  plain, 

And  backwards  and  forwards  he  swish'd  his  long  tail 

As  a  gendeman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 

Oh  I  he  was  in  his  Sundays  best : 

His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail  came  through. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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He  saw  a  Lawtbb  killing  a  Viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beside  his  stable, 

And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  il  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  his  brother,  Abel. 

A  PoTMCABT  «D  8  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  Friend 

DsATi  in  the  Revelations. 

Be  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

b  pride  that  apes  humility. 

lie  went  into  a  rich  booksellers  shop, 
Quoih  he !  we  are  both  of  one  coll^  ; 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.  <  n 

Down  the  river  there  plied  wiUi  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig,  with  vast  celerity; 
And  the  Devil  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat.    There !  quoth  be,  with  a  smile, 

Goes  «  England's  commercial  prosperity.* 

As  he  went  through  Gold-Bath  Fields  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell, 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  Bell. 


General 


burning  face 


He  saw  with  consternation. 
And  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  Deril  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


*  Aad  atl  nald  tlwM  ctood  A«  tsbb  or  livb 
Hleh  eoiiBeat,  blooniaf  ambrMial  fralt 
Of  TflfslBble  gold  (qoery  paper  momeg  I)  ;  and  D«st  to  Life 
Our  Daatk,  ika  Taas  or  KMowLaDCi,  grew  faat  by.— 


So  domk  tkia  flrat  grand  thiof— — 
Tbonoe  ap  ho  flow,  and  oa  tbo  troe  of  life 
Sat  like  a  coraMnat.— Pia.  Loer,  IV. 


Tbo  allegory  bora  ia  to  opt,  tbat  ia  a  catalofao  of  9mrl«mi 
nadimfi  obtaiaod  ffoai  eollatiag  tba  MSS.  oao  ailgbt  expect  to  Had 
It  BOled,  tbat  for  >  Lira*  CW.  ^aM  hmbent,  ■  TaAoa.*  Tboagb 
ladeod  na  TBAoa.  i.  o.  tbo  bibliopollc,  m  called  XMT*  «(d>09V, 
■ay  bo  ragarded  a«  Lira  aoata  tmi»entiori ;  a  aoggottJoB,  wblck  1 
owe  to  a  yeaag  retailer  ia  tbo  boalery  liae,  wbo  oo  bearlag  a 
deicriptioa  of  tbo  aet  proRu,  diaaer  partiea,  cooatry  beoaet,  oie. 
of  ibo  iiada,  oiaaloMMl.  aAf  I  tbat  '•  what  I  call  Lira  aflwl*— 
Tbia  'Lih,  mv  Death,*  i«  that  happily  coairasiod  with  thefraiu 
of  Aaibenblp.— Sio  aoa  aoa  nobia  oMUilioaaiaa  Apes. 

Of  ibia  poea^  with  wiich  tbo  Fire.  Faaiiae  aad  Slaaabtor  flrat 
appoarod  la  tbo  Horaiag  Poti,  tba  three  Snt  ataBiaa,  wbidi  are 
wonb  all  tbo  reat,  aad  the  aialh,  wore  diettted  by  Mr  Soaibey. 
Boiwooo  tbo  aiatb  aad  the  coaclodlag  auasa,  two  or  fbroe  are 
oailtted  aa  groaaded  oa  toblocta  that  bare  loat  their  latoregt— aad 
Cor  bolter  reaaoaa. 

If  aay  oao  ahoaU  aak,  wbo  Goaoral aMoat,  the  Antbor  b«gi 

looTo  lo  iafara  hiai,  tbat  he  did  once  leo  a  red-fSiced  penoa  in  a 
drean  whoai  by  the  dreoa  ho  took  tor  a  Goaoial ;  bat  ho  alight  bara 


CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

Si  NCI  all,  that  beat  about  in  Nature's  range, 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  shonldst  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in  a  world  of  change — 

0  yearning  tsougbt,  that  livest  but  in  the  'brain  I 
Gall  to  (he  Houas,  that  in  the  distance  play. 

The  fsery  people  of  the  future  day 

Fond  TBOU6BT !  not  one  of  all  that  shining  swarm 
Will  breathe  on  thee  with  life-enkindliug  breath, 
Till  when,  like  strangers  shelt'ring  from  a  storm, 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death ! 
Tet  still  ihou  haunt'st  me;  and  though  well  I  see. 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  she, 
Still,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good. 
Some  living  love  before  my  eyes  there  stood, 
With  answering  look  a  ready  car  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say — ■  Ah !  loveliest  friend! 
That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be. 

To  have  a  home,  an  JEnglish  home  and  thee ! 
Vain  repetition!  Home  and  tliou  are  one. 
The  peacefuU'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Lnll'd  by  the  thrush  and  waken'd  by  the  laiii, 
Without  tliee  were  but  a  becalmed  Bark, 
Whose  helmsman  on  an  ocean  waste  and  wide 
Sits  mute  and  pale  his  mouldering  helm  beside. 

And  art  thou  nothing  7  Such  thou  art,  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  eheep>track'8  maxe 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  glist'ning  haxe, 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread, 
An  image  <  with  a  glory  round  its  head; 
The  enamoured  rustic  worships  its  fair  hues. 
Nor  knows,  he  makes  the  riiadow  he  pursues! 


THE  SUICIDE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Ebb  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no 
No  question  was  ask'd  me — it  could  not  be  so ! 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try. 
And  to  live  on  be  Yis;  what  can  No  be?  to  die. 

natubb'sawswbb. 
Is 't  retnm'd  as 't  was  sent?  Is  't  no  worse  Cor  the  wear? 
Think  first,  what  you  abb  !  Gall  to  mind  what  you  wbbb! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope. 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 
Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair? 
Hake  out  the  Invent'ry ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare! 


beoa  nlatakoa,  aad  aoat  oortaiaiy  bedid  aot  boar  aay 
tloaed.    Ia  iiaipie  Terity.  the  Aothor  aerer  meaat  any  one,  or  la- 
deed  aay  ihiag  Imt  to  pat  a  ooadadlag  ttaaza  to  hit  doggerel. 

'  Tbla  phoaoBOaoa,  which  the  Aathor  baa  blnaaelf  ozperloaeed, 
aad  of  which  the  reader  BMy  fiad  a  deacriplloa  la  oae  of  ihe  earlier 
TolBBBoa  of  the  Maacbettor  Philoaophical  TrOBMctioaa,  Is  applied 
flgBratively  la  tbo  followlag  paaiage  of  the  Aid*  to  RefleeHon  : 

■  Piodar'a  floe  raaiark  reipoctfBg  the  dlffereat  effocta  of  anaaic, 
oa  diflbreat  ebaraetera,  bold*  eqaally  tree  of  Gealaa:  aa  aaay  a« 
are  aot  delighted  by  it  are  diatarbod,  porploxod,  Irriiated.  The 
beholder  either  reoogalxea  it  oi  a  pnjtettd/trm  •/  Alt  own  Being, 
ikat  awaw  Ufon  Urn  with  a  dory  rotrnd  iu  ktmd,  or  recolla  froai  il 
aa  a  «pectro.>>— Aid*  to  Rs/UeHom^  p.  ajo. 
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THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOLITARY  DATE- 
TREE. 


A  LAMENT. 


I  •!>■  to  have  an  iadlttlact  rcoollectlon  of  btTiog  read  either  in  one 
of  ihe  poDderoai  tomee  of  George  of  Vea Ice,  or  in  tome  otber  com- 
pilatloB  froni  tbe  uainepired  Hebrew  Writers,  aa  Apologae  or  Rab- 
bialcal  Tradition  to  the  roilowiBs  parpoas: 

While  oar  flm  parenu  stood  before  their  offiBoded  Malcer,  and  the 
last  words  of  the  sentence  were  yet  soonding  in  Adam's  ear,  the 
goileful  false  serpent,  a  conntarfeit  and  a  asnrper  from  tbe  begin- 
nlng,  presamptnonslT  took  on  himself  tbe  character  of  advocele  or 
mediator,  and  pretending  to  intercede  for  Adam,  exclaimed :  >  Nay, 
Lord,  in  thy  Jastln,  not  so!  for  the  Man  was  tbe  l««st  In  fiiult. 
Rather  let  the  Woman  retarn  at  onoe  to  the  dast.  and  let  Adam  re- 
main in  this  thy  Paradise.-  And  the  word  of  the  Most  High  an- 
swered Satan :  •  The  tndmr  mere!**  of  Ike  wicked  are  cruet. 
Treacherons  Friend !  If  with  guilt  like  thine,  it  had  been  possible 
for  thee  to  haTe  the  heart  of  a  Man,  and  to  feel  ihd  yearning  of  a 
hnman  sonl  for  iu  counterpart,  the  sentence,  which  thon  bow 
ooonsellest,  shonld  hare  been  Inlieted  on  thyself.* 


!  Or  call  my  destiny  nig^rd !  O  no!  no! 
It  U  her  largeness,  and  her  orerflow. 
Which  being  incomplete,  disquietetb  me  so*. 

4. 
For  never  toucli  of  gladness  stirs  my  heart. 

But  tira'rously  beginning  to  rejoice 

Like  a  blind  Arab,  thai  from  sleep  doth  start 

In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  for  thy  voice. 

Beloved!  'l  is  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 

Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air, 

And  wishing  without  hope  I  restlessly  despair. 


[The  title  of  the  followlBg  poem  was  saggested  by  a  fhct  mentioned 
by  Llnnmns,  of  a  Paie-tree  in  a  aolileman's  garden,  which  year 
after  year  had  put  forth  a  full  show  of  blossoms,  bat  never  pro- 
duced fmit,  till  ■  branch  from  a  Date^ree  had  been  conreyed 
from  a  distance  of  some  bnndred  leagues.  The  first  leaf  of  tbe 
MS.  from  which  the  poem  has  been  traaseribeii,  and  which  con- 
tained the  two  or  three  introductory  stanias.  Is  wanting:  and 
the  snthor  has  in  Tain  used  his  memory  to  repair  the  loss.  Bet 
a  rode  draught  of  the  poem  conuins  the  snbsianbe  of  the  sunzas, 
and  tbe  render  Is  requested  to  reoelve  it  as  the  snbstituie.  It  Is 
not  impossible,  that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose  years  do  not 
exceed  those  of  tbe  author,  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  may 
find  a  pleasure  In  restoring  the  Lament  Ut  lis  original  ioiegrity 
by  a  reduction  of  tbe  thoughts  to  the  requisite  Metre.— 8.  T.  C 


1. 

Brniath  the  blase  of  a  tropical  sim  the  mountain 
peaks  are  the  Thrones  of  Frost,  through  the  absence  of 
objects  to  reflect  the  rays.  •  What  no  one  with  us  shares, 
seems  scarce  our  own.»    The  presence  of  a  ohb, 

The  best  beloTod,  who  loTeth  me  the  best, 

is  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within  is 
for  the  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car.  Deprive  it 
of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have  buoyed  it  aloft 
even  to  tlie  seat  of  the  gods,  becomes  a  burthen,  and 
crushes  it  into  flatness. 

a. 
The  finer  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  fairer  and  lovelier  the  object  presented  to  tbe 
sense;  the  more  exquisite  the  individual's  capacity  of 
joy,  and  the  more  ample  his  means  and  opportunities  of 
enjoyment,  the  more  heavily  will  he  feel  the  ache  of 
solitariness,  the  more  unsubstantial  becomes  the  feast 
spread  around  him.  What  matters  it,  whether  in  fact 
the  viands  and  the  ministering  graces  are  shadowy  or 
real,  to  him  who  has  not  band  to  grasp  nor  krms  to  em- 
brace them? 

3. 
Imagination;  honourable  Aims; 
Free  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die; 
Science  and  Song;  Delight  in  little  things, 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man  ; 
Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky. 
With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  accuse 
Uy  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen. 


5. 
The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  tlial  standing  by  her  chair,  ^ 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee. 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sounds.     At  that  sweet  sight 
She  hears  ber  own  voice  with  a  new  delight; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  lisp  the  notes  aright, 

6. 
Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take, 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yore 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake? 
Dear  maid !  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  prize  ihee : 
Why  was  1  made  for  love,  and  love  denied  to  me  7 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS, 

OR    THE   POET   IN   TBE    CLOt]08. 

O!  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 
To  make  tbe  shifting  clottds  be  what  you  please. 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  isstting  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friends  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous 
land! 

Or  list'ning  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Ooysskt 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful 


THE  TWO  FOUNTS. 

STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  RECOVERY 
WITH  UNBLEMISHED  LOOKS,  FROM  A  SEVERE  ATTACK 
OF  PAIN. 

T  WAS  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  could  be. 
That  ihou,swec't  friend,  such  anguish  shouldst  endure  : 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf,  and  he 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 

Methought  he  fronted  me,  with  peering  look 
Fix'd  on  my  heart;  and  read  aloud  in  game 
Tbe  loves  and  griefs  therein,  as  from  a  hook : 
And  utter  d  praise  like  one  who  wish'd  to  blame. 


In  every  heart  (qnoth  he)  since  Adam's  sin, 
Two  Founts  there  are,  of  suffering  and  of  cheer! 
That  to  let  forth,  and  Hits  to  keep  within ! 
Bui  she,  whose  aspect  I  find  imaged  here. 

Of  Pleasure  only  will  to  all  dispense, 
Thut  Fount  alone  unlock,  hy  no  distress 
Choked  or  turned  inward,  but  still  issue  thence 
Dnconqner'd  cheer,  persistent  loveliness. 

As  on  the  driving  cloud  the  shiny  Bow, 
Tliat  gracious  thing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
Stands  smiling  forth,  unmoved  and  freshly  bright  : 

As  though  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers, 
Inweaving  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown. 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers, 
Had  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Even  so,  Eliza !  on  that  face  of  thine. 

On  that  benignant  face,  whose  look  alone 

(The  soul's  translucence  through  her  crystal  shrine!) 

Has  power  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 

A  beauty  hovers  still,  and  ne'er  takes  wing. 
But  with  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stem 
And  tort'ring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
To  shrink  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  um. 

Who  then  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  found 
In  passion,  spleen,  or  strife)  the  fount  or  pair 
(Xerfiowing  beats  against  its  lovely  mound, 
And  in  wild  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain? 

Sleep,  and  the  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
On  his  raised  lip,  that  aped  a  critic  smile. 
Had  pass'd :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Lay  weaving  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream: 

Till  audibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
Thou  hadst  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 

0  sweet,  sweet  sufferer!  if  the  case  be  so, 

1  pray  thee,  he  less  good,  te$s  sweet,  less  wise ' 

In  every  look  a  barbed  arrow  send. 
On  those  soft  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live ! 
Do  my  thing,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  friend ! 
Hoard  for  thyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 

WHAT  IS  LIFE  ? 

RBUMaus  life  what  once  was  held  of  light. 
Too  ample  in  itself  for  human  sight? 
An  abaolute  self?  an  element  ungrounded? 
All  that  we  see,  all  coloun  of  all  sliade 

By  encroach  of  darkness  made? 
b  very  life  by  consciousness  unbounded? 
And  all  the  thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
A  wai^^nibraoe  of  wrestling  life  and  death? 


THE  EXCHANGE. 

Wa  pledged  our  hearts,  my  lore  and  I, — 
I  m  my  arms  the  maiden  clasping; 

I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why, 
Bat,  oh  1 1  trembled  like  an  aspoi. 


Her  fiither's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man— in  vain! 

We  bad  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


SONNET, 

GOMPOSBD  BY  THE  SKASIDB,  OCTOBER  1817. 

Oh  !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please; 

Or  yield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy;  or  with  head  bent  low. 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
"Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous 

land! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 
By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea ! 


EPIGRAMS. 


L 
I  asx'd  my  fair,  one  happy  day, 
What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 
By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 
Neaera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 
Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Dorimene,  or  Lucrece? 

IL 

•  Ah,»  replied  my  gentle  fair; 

•  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air?-^ 
Chuse  tliou  whatever  suits  the  line; 
Gall  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloria, 

Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only— only— call  me  thineU 


Slt  Belzebnb  took  all  occasions 

To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 

He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health ; 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 

His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows, — 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twofold  all  he  had  before; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse ! 


HoAKSB  Mcrius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


But  folks  say  MstIus  is  no 
But  Uaevius  makes  il  clear    . 
That  he  's  a  monster  of  an  ass 
An  ass  without  an  ear  1 


Thkei  comes  from  old  Araro's  grave 
A  deadly  stench—  why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  soul  within  his  Grave? 


Last  Monday  all  the  papers  said. 

That  Mr was  dead ; 

Why,  then,  what  said  the  city? 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head, 
And  shaking  aigh'd,  and  sighing  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  't  is  pity  !> 

But  when  the  aid  report  was  found 
A  rumour  wholly  without  ground, 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city? 
The  other  nine  parts  shook  their  head, 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  't  is  pity!* 


Yout  poem  must  Htnuil  be, 
Dear  Sir!— it  cannot  fail-^ 
For  't  is  incomprehensible, 
And  wants  both  head  and  tail. 


Swans  sing  before  they  die— 't  were  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  siog. 


THE  WANDEBINGS  OF  CAIN. 


ismlet  drove  my  bark  off  th«  •  FortuMM  lilM-  of  tb«  Hose* :  ud 
iben  oihtir  aod  more  momentoa*  ial«re»ts  prooipted  a  differeal 
TOT*|{e,  to  AriDer  aDcbomnc  'od  a  wearer  port.  '  I  bsTO  In  Tain 
tried  to  recover  tbe  lloet  from  tbe  Palimpaett  tablet  of  arf  aoaory  : 
and  I  can  ooty  offer  tbe  iBtrodncterf  tlania,  which  had  beea  ooai- 
mitted  to  writiog  for  the  porpoM  of  proearing  a  friend's  jodgneni 
OD  the  metre,  a*  a  •|iecimeo. 

Eodnctared  wlifa  a  twiae  of  ttmfm. 
That  loafy  iwino  bU  oaly  drem  I 
A  lovely  Uoy  «a«  plBckio0  froitc. 
By  moonlicbt,  in  a  wllderaew. 
Tbe  mora  was  briribt,  tbe  air  wat  fri-e, 
And  frniu  and  Bowen  together  gr««r 
Oa  many  a  thrab  and  many  a  tree : 
Aad  ail  pat  on  a  gentle  bne, 
llansing  in  the  thadowy  air 
Like  a  picture  ritb  and  rare. 
It  was  a  climate  where,  they  lay, 
Tbe  night  la  mora  belovod  than  day. 
Bat  who  that  beaateona  Boy  begailed,   / 
That  Leanieoas  Boy.  lo  linger  herat 
Alone,  by  nigiil,  a  lilllo  child, 
la  place  so  sileat  aad  so  wild- 
Has  be  BO  friend,  no  loTin([  Mother  Bear  t 

1  have  bora  giTen  the  birth,  parentage,  and  pranutare  decoaae  of 
the  ■  Wanderings  of  Cain,  a  (fOem,*— inlreatiog,  bqpreTer,  my 
Readers  not  to  think  so  meanly  of  ny  jadgmeot,  as  to  sappose  that 
I  either  regard  or  effsr  it  as  any  exoase  Ibr  the  pablicatiOB  of  the 
following  fragment  (and,  I  m<iy  add,  of  one  or  two  others  In  iu 
neigh Itoarbood),  in  Iu  primitive  crudity.  Bat  I  sboold  ind  stilt 
greater  difflcaliy  In  forgiving  mysvlf,  wera  I  to  record  pro  taJt* 
pablloo  a  sat  of  petty  mishaps  and  aanoyanoes  which  I  Bysslf  wi*h 
to  focget.  I  mntt  bo  content  therofora  with  assarlag  tbe  friendly 
Reader,  that  tbe  teas  bo  attributes  its  appearanoa  to  iho  Author's 
will,  choice,  or  jndgmeni,  tbe  nearer  lo  the  truth  he  will  be. 

8.  T.  C 


PREFATOIIY   NOTE. 

▲  paosB  ooapoaltioo,  one  not  h  aMtra  at  least,  seoms  prima 
faeU  to  requtra  explanation  orapoiosy.  Ic  was  writtaa  in  the  year 
1798,  aear  Nether  Stow«y  in  Somerseubire.  at  which  place  {$mneimm 
M  amaiUe  nomem  I  rich  by  so  many  associations  and  recollections) 
tbe  Author  had  taken  up  his  residence  In  order  to  enjoy  the  lociety 
and  close  neisbbourhood  of  a  dear  aad  honoMred  friend.  T.  Poole, 
Esq.  The  work  was  to  have  been  written  in  ooaoart  with  aimtber, 
whose  name  Is  too  venerable  within  the  pracincts  of  geains  to  be 
unnecessarily  brought  Into  connection  with  such  a  trifle,  and  who 
was  then  residing  at  a'sasall  distance  from  Nether  Stowey.  The 
title  and  suliject  wera  suggested  by  myself,  who  likewise  drew  out 
the  scheme  and  the  contents  for  each  of  the  three  books  or  cantos, 
of  which  the  work  was  to  consist,  and  which,  the  reader  is  to  bo 
Informed,  was  to  have  been  flnlsbed  In  one  nigbt !  My  partner  nn- 
dertook  the  first  canto :  t  tho  seeolid :  and  whichever  had  d*»e  /irn, 
was  to  sot  about  the  third.  Almost  thirty  years  have  pasaed  by ; 
yec  at  this  moment  I  cannot  without  something  mora  than  a  smile 
moot  the  ^nestlou  which  of  the  two  things  was  the  more  Imprao- 
ticable,  fl^r  a  mind  M>  eminently  original  to  compose  another  man'f 
thoaghls  Jbnd  faaeies,  or  for  a  taste  so  austerely  pure  and  simple  to 
imitate  th^  Dealli  of  Abol  f  Melhioks  I  see  liis  grand  and  hobln 
oountenanoe  as  at  the  moment  when  having  dispatched  my  own 
portion  of  tho  task  at  full  fingenpeed,  I  basieued  to  him  with  my 
BMuuscripl— that  look  of  bamnrous  deSpotadetitt}  Hxed  on  bis  al- 
most blank  shoot  of  paper,  and  then  Iu  sihint  m«ok>piteooa  admh« 
siou  of  IhiluR  struggling  with  the  sense  of  the  exoeeding  ridiow- 
lousness  of  the  whole  scheme— wbicli  broke  up  in  a  laugh  :  aad  the 
Ancient  Mariner  was  written  Instead. 

Years  afiorward,  however,  the  draft  of  ilie  Piaa  and  proposed 
InddenU,  and  tho  portion  executed,  obtained  favour  In  the  eyes  of 
mora  than  000  person,  whose  judgmuat  00  a.poetie  work  ooald  not 
but  have  woighed  with  me,  even  iboush  no  parental  partiality  had 
beoB  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  as  a  mako-weigbt :  and  I  deter- 
mlaed  oa  oomaMbcltig  anew,  aad  oompesiag  tbe  whblA  In  stansas, 
•ad  made  soma  prograas  In  raalWat  this  iMosttan,  wbea  adverse 


(:anto  n. 


■  A  LITTLE  further,  0  my  father,  yet  a  little  further,  and 
we  shall  come  into  the  open  moonlight.*  Their  road 
was  through  a  forest  of  fir-trees;  at  its  entrance  the 
trees  stood  at  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  palli 
was  broad,  and  tbe  moonlight,  and  the  moonlight  slia- 
dows  reposed  upon  it,  and  appeared  quietly  to  inhabit 
that  solitude.  But  soon  the  path  winded  and  became 
narrow ;  the  sun  at  high  noon  sometimes  speckled,  but 
never  illumined  it,  and  now  it  was  dark  as  a  cavern. 

«  It  is  dork,  O  my  father!*  said  Eoos;  •  but  the  path 
under  our  feet  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  we  shall  soon 
come  out  into  the  open  moonlight.* 

«  Lead  on,  my  child!*  said  Cain:  >  guide  me,  little 
child!*  And  the  irnlocent  little  child  clasped  a  finger  df 
the  hand  which  had  murdered  the  righteons  Abel,  and 
he  guided  his  fother.  «  The  fir  branches  drip  upon 
thee,  my  son.  •  ■  Yea,  pleasantly,  father,  for  I  ran  fast 
and  eagerly  to  bring  thee  the  pitcher  and  the  cake,  and 
my  liody  is  not  yet  cool.  How  hftppy  the  squifrels  are 
that  feed  on  these  fir-trees!  they  leap  from  bough  to 
bough,  and  the  old  squirrels  play  round  their  yoirti^ 
ones  in  the  nest.  I  clomb  A  free  yesterday  at  noon,  O 
my  father,  that  1  might  play  with  them ;  b»t  th(!!y  leapt 
away  from  the  branches,  eveft  to  the  slender  twigs  did 
they  lea|>,  and  in  a  moment  I  beheld  them  on  another 
tree.  Why,  O  my  fitlier,  would  they  not  play  with 
me?  I  would  be  good  to  them  as  thou  art  good  to  me  : 
and  I  groaned  to  them  even  as  thou  groaiiest  when  thou 
givest  me  to  eat,  and  when  thou  coverest  me  at  even- 
ing, and  as  often  as  I  stand  at  thy  knee  and  thine  eyes 
look  at  me.  >  Then  Gain  slopped,  and  siiAiag  his  groans 
he  sank  to  the  earth,  and  tbe  chUd  Enoa  stood  in  the 
darkness  beside  him. 
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And  Catu  lifted  up  bk  woica  miU  criod  bitlarly,  mad 
said,  «  The  Mighty  One  ihM  penecaiach  ne  it  oa  tkm 
fide  and  oa  that;  be  ponueib  my  soul  like  the  wind, 
like  cbe  sand-blast  be  f  aiselh  tbn>u|^  me;  be  is  anHuid 
me  evsB  as  the  air!  O  that  I  nii^t  be  utterly  do  more! 
I  desire  to  die~ye»,  tbe  thiii|^  that  never  bad  life, 
neither  OMMre  tliey  upoti  tbe  eartb-^bdiold  !  tbey  seem 
preciotts  to  mine  eyes.  O  that  a  man  migbt.live  ^tb- 
out  tbe  breath  of  bis  nostrils!  So  I  might  abide  in  dark- 
neas,  and  blackness,  and  an  empty  space !  Tea,  I  would 
lie  down,  I  would  sot  rife,  neiiher  would  I  stir  my 
limbs  till  I  became  as  the  rock  in  tbe  den  of  tbe  lion, 
on  wbicb  th»  young  lion  restetb  bis  bead  whilst  he 
sleepeib.  For  the  lonent  that  roareih  far  off  hatb  a 
voice,  and  tbe  clouds  in  heaven  look  terribly  on  me; 
tbe  iligbty  One  who  is  against  me  spcakeib  in  the  wind 
of  tbe  cedar  grove;  and  in  silence  an  I  dried  up.* 
Then  Enos  spake  to  bis  father :  «  Arise  my  fotber,  arise, 
we  are  but  a  little  way  from  tbe  place  where  I  found 
the  eake  and  the  pitcher.*  And  €ain  said,  «Eiow 
knowest  tbon  7*  and  tbe  child  answered^*  Behold  the 
hare  rocks  are  a  few  of  thy  strides  distant  from  tbe 
forest;  and  while  even  now  ihou  werl  lifting  up  thy 
voice,  I  heard  the  echo.*  Then  llic  child  look  bold  of 
liis  father,  as  if  he  would  raise  hioi :  and  Gain  being 
faint  and  feeble,  rose  slowly  on  his  knees  and  pressed 
himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and  stood  upright, 
and  followed  the  child. 

Vhe  path  was  dark  till  within  throe  strides'  length  of 
its  termination,  when  it  tumod  suddenly;  tl>e  thick 
black  ttees  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moonlight  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  like  a  danling  portal.  Enos  ran 
before  and  stood  in  the  open  air ;  and  wiien  Gain,  bis 
father,  emerged  from  the  darkness,  the  ^ild  was  af- 
frighted. For  tbe  mighty  limbs  of  Gain  were  wasted  as 
by  fire;  bis  hair  was  as  die  matted  enrls  on  the  Bison's 
forehead,  and  so  glared  bis  fierce  and  sullen  eye  be- 
neath :  and  tbe  black  abundant  locks  on  either  side,  a 
rank  and  tangled  mass,  were  stained  and  soorclied,  as 
ihmigh  the  grasp  of  a  burning  iron  band  bad  striven  to 
read  them ;  and  his  countenance  told  in  a  strange  and 
terrible  language  of  agonies  that  bad  been,  and  were, 
and  were  still  10  continue  to  be. 

The  scene  around  was  desolate;  as  far  as  the  eye 
cottld  reach  it  was  desolate :  tbe  bare  rocks  faced  each 
other,  and  left  a  long  and  wide  interval  of  thin  vriiite 
aand.  You  might  wander  on  and  look  round  and 
round,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  dis- 
cover nothing  that  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the 
sfsons  There  was  no  q>ring,  no  summer,  no  autumn : 
and  the  winter^s  snow,  that  would  have  been  lovely. 
Ml  mot  on  these  hot  rocks  and  soorebing  sands.  Never 
morning  lark  bad  poised  biuBeelf  over  this  desert;  but 
Ike  huge  serpent  oflon  hissed  there  beneath  the  lalons 
of  tbe  vulture,  and  the  vulture  screamed,  his  wings  im- 
prisoned within  ibe  coils  of  tbe  serpent.  Tbe  pointed 
and  abattered  summits  of  tbe  ridges  of  tbe  rocks  made 
a  rade  mimicry  of  human  concerns,  and  seemed  to 
1»rapbeey  mutely  of  things  that  then  were  not ;  sleeples, 
and  baltlemeDis,  and  sliips  with  naked  masts.  As  for 
from  flie  wood  as  a  boy  might  sling  a  pebble  of  the 
brook,  there  was  one  rock  by  itself  at  a  small  distance 
horn  tki  main  ridge.  It  had  been  precipitated  there 
perfaapt  by  the  groan  which  tbe  Earth  uttered  when  our 
fimt  father  fell.  Before  you  approached,  it  appeared  to 


lie  ilat  on  tbe  ground,  but  ils  base  sbnied  from  iu 
point,  and  between  its  point  and  tbe  sands  a  tall  man 
might  stand  upright.  It  was  Jiere  that  Enos  bad  found 
the  pitcher  aad  cake,  and  to  this  place  be  led  hk  fotber. 
Bi»t  ere  tbey  bad  reached  die  rock  they  bebekl  a  human 
shape  :  liis  back  was  towards  tbero,  and  they  were  ad- 
vancing miperceivcd,  when  tliey  heard  him  smile  bis 
breast  and  cry  aloud,  « Wo  is  me!  wo  is  mel  1  must 
never  die  again,  and  yet  1  am  periahing  with  thirst  and 
buager.* 

Pallid,  as  the  reflection  of  the  sheeted  lightning  on 
Ibe  beavy-eailing  niglit-cloud,  became  tbe  foce  of  Gain ; 
but  llie  child  Enos  took  bold  of  ilie  shaggy  skin,  his 
fotber^s  robe,  and  raised  bis  eyes  to  bis  fotber,  and 
listening  whispered,  •  Ere  yet  I  could  speak,  I  am  sura, 
O  my  father!  that  I  heard  that  voice.  Hare  not  I  often 
said  that  I  remembered  a  sweet  voice.  O  my  father !  this 
is  it: I  and  Gain  trembled  exceedingly.  Tbe  voice  wm 
sweet  indeed,  but  it  was  thin  and  querulous  like  that  of 
a  feeble  slare  in  misery,  vriio  despain  altogether,  yet  can- 
not refrain  himself  from  weeping  and  lamentation. 
And,  heboid  !  Enos  glided  forward,  and  creeping  softly 
round  the  base  of  the  rock,  stood  before  the  stranger, 
and  looked  up  into  his  foce.  And  the  Shape  shrieked, 
and  turned  round,  and  Gain  beheld  him,  4hai  iiis  limbs 
and  bis  facts  were  those  of  bis  brother  Abel  whom  he  had 
killed !  And  Gain  stood  like  one  who  struggles  in  bis 
sleep  because  of  the  exceeding  terribleness  of  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  stood  in  vlenoe  and  darkness  of  soul,  the 
Shape  fell  at  hisieet,  and  embraced  his  kneoR,  and  cried 
out  with  a  bitter  outcry,  «  Thou  eldest  born  of  Adam, 
whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  forth,  cease  to  torment 
me !  I  was  feeding  my  flocks  in  green  pastures  by  Ibe 
side  of  quiet  rivers,  and  thou  killedst  me;  and  now  I  am 
in  misery.  I  Then  Gain  closed  his  eyes,  and  hid  them 
with  Iiis  hands;  and  again  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  arouud  him,  and  said  to  Enos,  >What  beholdest 
thou  ?  Didst  thou  hear  a  voice,  my  son  !i>  •  Yes,  my 
father,  1  beheld  a  man  in  unclean  garmeois,  and  lie 
uttered  a  sweet  voice,  full  of  lamentation.*  Then  Gain 
raised  up  the  Shape  that  was  like  Abel,  and  said  :->aThe 
Greator  of  our  father,  who  had  respect  uuto  thee,  and 
unto  thy  offering,  wherefore  Iiaih  he  lorsaken  thee  ?■ 
Then  the  Shape  shrieked  a  second  lime,  .ind  rent  bis 
garment,  and  his  naked  skin  was  like  the  white  sands 
beneath  their  feel ;  and  he  shrieked  yet  a  third  time, 
and  threw  himself  on  his  face  upon  Uie  sand  that  was 
black  with  the  shadow  of  ilie  rock,  and  Cain  and  Enos 
sate  beside  him ;  the  child  by  his  right  hand,  and  Gain 
by  his  left.  Tbey  were  all  three  under  the  rock,  and 
within  the  shadow.  Tbe  Shape  that  was  Like  Abel 
raised  himself  up,  and  spake  to  tbe  child  :  ■  I  know 
where  tbe  cold  waters  are,  but  I  may  not  drink ;  where^ 
fore  didat  thou  then  Uke  away  my  pitcher  U  But  Gain 
said,  «  Didst  thou  not  find  favour  in  Ute  sight  of  tbe 
Lord  thy  God?*  The  Shape  answered,  'The  Locd  isOod 
of  the  living  only,  tbe  dead  bare  another  God.»  Then 
the  child  Enos  lifted  up  bis  eyes  and  prayed ;  but  Gain 
rqoieed  aecredy  in  his  heart.  •  Wretched  shall  tbey  be 
all  the  days  of  their  mortal  life,*  exclaimed  the  Shape, 
«  who  sacrifice  worthy  and  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the 
God  of  the  dead ;  but  after  death  their  toil  ceaseth.  Woe 
is  me,  for  I  was  well  beloved  by  tbe  God  of  the  liring, 
and  cruel  wert  thou,  O  my  bretbcr,  who  didst  snatch 
me  away  from  his  power  and  Ills  dominion.*     Having  j 
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uttered  theae  words,  he  rose  suddenly,  and  fled  over  the 
sands ;  and  Cain  said  in  his  heart,  «  The  curse  of  the 
Lord  IS  on  me ;  but  who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  7i  and  he 
ran  after  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking  over 
the  sands,  and  the  sands  row  like  white  mists  behind  the 
steps  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that  was  like  Abel  dis- 
turbed not  the  sands.  He  greatly  outran  Gain,  and 
turning  short,  he  wheeled  round,  and  came  again  to  the 
rock  where  they  had  been  silting,  and  whera  Enos  still 
stood;  and  the  child  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  be 
passed  by,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground.  And  Cain 
stopped,  and  beholding  him  not,  said,  •  he  has  passed 
into  the  dark  woods,*  and  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
rocks,-  and  when  he  reached  it  the  child  told  him  that 
he  had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and 
that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the  ground :  and  Gain 
once  more  sate  beside  him,  and  said,  ■  Abel,  my  brother, 
I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit  within  me  is 
withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme  agony.  Now,  I 
pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks,-and  by  thy  pastures,  and  by  the 
quiet  rivers  which  thou  lovedst,  that  thou  tell  me  all  that 
thou  knowest.  Who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  7  where  doth 
be  make  his  dwelling?  what  sacrifices  are  acceptable 
unto  him?  for  I  have  offered,  but  have  not  been  re- 
ceived ;  I  have  prayed,  and  have  not  been  heard ;  and 
how  can  I  be  afflicted  more  than  I  already  am?*  The 
Shape  arose  and  answered,  ■  O  that  thou  hadst  had  pity 
on  me  as  I  will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  mcj  Son  of 
Adam  !  and  bring  ihy  child  with  thee  !• 

And  they  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  between 
the  rocks,  silent  as  the  shadows. 


ALLEGORIC  VISION. 

A  riKLiifo  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is  wont  to 
take  possession  of  me  alike  In  Spring  and  in  Autumn. 
But  in  Spring  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Hope  :  in  Autumn 
it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resignation.  As  I  was  jour- 
neying on  foot  through  the  Apennine,  I  fell  in  with  a 
pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and  the  Autumn  and  the 
Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to  have  combined.  In  his 
discourse  there  were  the  freshness  and  the  colours  of 
April : 

Qnal  ramloel  a  nmo, 
T«l  da  peotler  penalero 
In  lol  (reraaogUara. 

But  as  T  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  bethought 
me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age  and  of  the 
late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  after  the  clustera  have 
been  plucked  from  iu  entwining  vines,  and  the  vines  are 
as  bands  of  dried  withies  around  its  trunk  and  branches. 
Even  so  tliere  was  a  memory  on  his  smooth  and  ample 
forehead,  which  blended  with  the  dedication  of  his 
steady  eyes,  that  still  looked— I  know  not,  whether 
upward,  or  far  onward,  or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting 
where  the  sky  rests  upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I 
express  that  dimness  of  abstraciioo  which  lay  on  the 
lustre  of  the  pilgrim's  eyes.'like  the  flitting  tarnish  from 
the  breath  of  a  sigh  on  a  silver  mirror!  and  which  ac- 
corded with  their  slow  and  reluctant  movement,  when- 
ever he  turned  them  to  any  object  on  the  right  hand  or 
on  the  left  ?  It  seemed,  metbought,  as  if  there  Uy  upon 
the  brightness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappointmento 


now  unfelt,  but  never  forgotten.  It  was  at  once  die 
melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  feUow-travellers,  ere  a  sudden 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  protection  in 
the  vaulted  dooiHivay  of  a  lone  chapelry :  and  we  sate 
face  to  face  each  on  the  stone  bench  along-side  the  low, 
weather-stained  wall,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,  like  two 
strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from  the 
same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hope  meet  for 
the  first  lime  in  the  porch  of  Death  !  All  extremes  meet, 
I  answered;  but  yours  was  a  strange  and  visionary 
tliought.  The  better  then  doth  it  beseem  both  the  place 
and  me,  he  replied.  From  a  Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a 
Vision  ?  Mark  that  vivid  flash  through  this  torrent  of 
rain !  Fire  and  water.  Even  here  thy  adage  holds  true, 
and  its  truth  is  the  moral  of  my  Vision.  I  entreated  him 
to  proceed.  Sloping  his  face  toward  the  arch  and  yet 
averting  his  eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare 
his  words :  till  listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  within 
the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without, 

Which  ctola  on  hit  thoasbu  with  iu  two>roM  aooad. 
The  cla»h  hard  by  and  th«  laurnaar  ali  ronad, 

he  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  his 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm,  and  in 
the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sate  like  an  emblem  on  a 
rich  man*s  sepulchre,  or  like  a  mourner  on  the  sodded 
grave  of  an  only  one-managed  mourner,  who  is  watehing 
the  waned  moon  send  sorroweth  not.  Starting  at  length 
from  his  brief  trance  of  abstraction,  with  courtesy  and 
an  atoning  smile  he  renewed  his  discourse,  and  com- 
menced his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  firom  the  service 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  nuy  sometimes  obtain  even 
in  this,  iu  militant  state,  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  plain, 
which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Valley  of  life.  It 
ponessed  an  astonishing  diversity  of  soils :  and  here  was 
a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark  one,  forming  just  such  a 
mixture  of  sunshine  and  shade,  as  we  may  have  observed 
on  the  mountains'  side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin 
broken  clouds  are  scattered  over  heaven.  Almost  in  the 
very  entrance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy 
pile,  into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.  Every 
part  of  the  building  was  crowded  with  tawdry  orna- 
ments and  fiintastic  deformity.  On  every  window  was 
pourtrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colours,  some  hor- 
rible tale,  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  not  a  ray  of 
light  could  enter,  untinged  by  tlie  medium  through 
which  it  passed.  The  body  of  the  building  was  full  of 
people,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and  out,  in  unintelli- 
gible figures,  with  strange  ceremonies  and  antic  merri- 
ment, while  othera  seemed  convulsed  with  horror,  or 
pining  in  mad  melancholy.  Intermingled  with  tliese,  I 
observed  a  number  of  men,  clothed  in  ceremonial  robes, 
who  appeared,  now  to  marshal  the  various  groups  and 
to  direct  their  movements,  and  now  with  menacing 
countenances,  to  drag  some  reluctant  victim  to  a  vast 
idol,  framed  of  iron  bare  intercrossed,  which  formed  at 
the  same  time  an  immense  cage,  and  the  shape  of  a 
human  Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder  what  these  things 
might  mean ;  when  lo  !  one  of  the  directors  came  up  to 
me,  and  with  a  stem  and  reproachful  look  bade  me 
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ODOOTer  my  head,  for  that  dio  place  into  which  I  had 
entered  wa*  the  temple  of  the  only  tnie  Religion,  in  the 
holier  receis  of  which  the  great  Goddess  penooally  re- 
sided. Himself  too  he  hade  me  reverence,  as  the  conse- 
crated minister  of  her  rites.  Awe-struck  hy  the  Dame 
of  Religion,  I  howed  before  the  priesti  and  humbly  and 
eaniestly  intreated  him  to  conduct  me  into  her  presence. 
He  assented.  Offerings  he  took  from  me,  with  mystic 
sprinklings  of  water  and  with  salt  be  purified,  and  with 
•trange  sufflations  he  exorcised  me ;  and  then  led  me 
through  many  a  dark  and  winding  alley,  the  dew- 
dampaof  which  chilled  my  flesh,  and  the  hollow  echoes 
nodcr  my  feet,  miogled,  methonght,  with  moanings, 
affrighted  me.  At  length  we  entered  a  large  hall, 
without  window,  or  spiracle,  or  Unip.  The  asylum  and 
dormilCMy  it  seemed  of  perennial  night— only  that  the 
walls  were  brought  to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self  lu- 
minous inscriptions  in  letten  of  a  pale  pulchral  light, 
that  held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
Terge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigil.  I  could  road 
them,  methought;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
taken  separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I  took 
them  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and  incomprehen- 
sible. As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard  sayings,  my 
guide  thus  addressed  me— Read  and  believe :  these  are 
Mysteries! — At  the  extremity  of  the  vast  hall  the  Goddess 
was  placed.  Her  features,  blended  with  darkness,  rote 
out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet  vacant.  I  prostrated 
myself  before  her,  and  then  retired  with  my  guide,  soul- 
withered,  and  wondering,  and  dissatisfied. 

As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  iJbe  temple,  I  heard  a  deep 
busi  as  of  discontent.  A  few  whose  eyes  were  bright, 
and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose  ample  foreheads, 
with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like,  above  the  eyebrows, 
bespoke  observation  followed  by  meditative  thought; 
and  a  mnch  larger  number,  who  were  enraged  by  the 
severity  and  insolence  of  the  priests  in  exacting  their 
offerings,  had  collected  in  one  tumultuous  group,  and 
with  a  confused  outcry  of  athis  is  tlie  Temple  of  Super- 
stition!* after  much  contumely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel 
mal-treatment  on  all  sides,  rushed  out  of  the  pile :  and 
I,  methought,  joined  them. 

We  speeded  from  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps,  and 
had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley,  when  we 
were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond  the  stature  of 
mortals,  and  with  a  something  more  than  human  in  her 
countenance  and  mien,  which  yet  could  by  mortals  be 
only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words  or  intelligibly  distin- 
gui^ed.  Deep  reflection,  animated  by  ardent  feelings, 
was  displayed  in  them :  and  hope,  without  its  uncertainly, 
and  a  ftomelhing  more  than  all  these,  which  I  understood 
not,  hut  which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  di- 
vine unity  of  expression.  Her  garments  were  white  and 
matronly,  and  of  the  simplest  texture.  We  inquired 
her  name.    My  name,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  affrighted 
by  th«  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures  or 
sorceries,  hurried  onwards  and  examined  no  farther.  A 
few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition  of  her  form 
and  manners  to  those  of  the  living  Idol,  whom  we  had 
so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to  follow  her,  though  with 
cautions  circumspection.  She  led  us  to  an  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could 
command  the  whole  plain,  and  observe  the  relation  of 
the  different  parts  of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each,  to 


the  whole,  and  of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an 
optic  glass  which  assisted  williont  contradicting  our  na- 
tural vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Valley  of  Life :  though  our  eye  even  thus  assisted 
permitted  us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what 
we  could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  tuas,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I  had 
overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party,  who 
had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name  of  re- 
ligion. They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other  with  re- 
membrances of  past  oppressions,  and  never  looking 
back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the  Temple  of 
Superstition,  they  had  rounded  the  whole  circle  of  the 
valley.  And  lo!  there  faced  us  the  mouth  of  a  vast 
cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  the  interior  side  of  which,  unknown  to  them,  and 
unsuspected,  formed  the  extreme  and  backward  wall  of 
the  Temple.  An  impatient  crowd,  we  entered  the  vast 
and  dusky  cave,  which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the 
precipice.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures; 
the  first,  by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sbnsu- 
ALrrr ;  the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  loo!«s,  de- 
clared himself  to  lie  the  monster  Rlasphemt.  He  utter- 
ed big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among  them', 
pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber,  that 
seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of  the  place 
was  unnaturally  cold. 

Jn  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sate  an  old> 
dii&-«yed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over  the  Torso 
of  a  statue  which  hath  neither  basis,  nor  feet,  nor  head ; 
but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Nature!  To  this  he  con- 
tinually applied  his  glass,  and  seemed  enraptured  with 
the  various  inequalities  which  it  rendered  visible  on  the 
seemingly  polished  surface  of  the  marble. — Yet  evermore 
was  this  delight  and  triumph  followed  by  expressions  of 
hatred,  and  vehement  railings  against  a  Being,  who  yet, 
he  assured  us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly 
recalled  to  me  what  I  had  read  in  tlie  Holiest  Recess  of 
the  temple  of  Stiperstitiom,  The  old  man  spoke  in  divers 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  velie- 
menily  concerning  an  infinite  series  ofcauses  and  effects, 
which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind  men,  the 
last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one  before 
him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they  were  all  out  of 
sight  :and  that  they  ail  walked  infallibly  straight,  without 
making  oue  folse  step,  though  all  were  alike  blind. 
Methought  I  borrowed  courage  from  surprise,  and  asked 
him — Who  then  is  at  the  head  to  guide  them?  He  looked 
at  me  with  ineffable  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  an 
angry  suspicion,  and  then  replied,  •  No  one.*  The  string 
of  blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning : 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  tlie  want  of 
sight.  I  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror— for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught  a 
glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo!  I  beheld  a  monster 
bi^rm  and  Jann»>headed,  in  the  hinder  face  and  shape 
of  which  1  instantly  recognised  the  dread  countenance 
of  SopKasTiTioR— and  in  the  terror  I  awoke. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE; 

OR   «  JOHN  ANDERSON,  MT  JO,  JOHN.b 

ScKMi:— <^  spacious  drawing'tvotUf  mWi  music-roam 

adjoining. 

CATHIBINI. 

What  are  the  words? 

BLIZA. 

Ask  our  friend,  the  Improvisatore;  here  h«  comes : 
Kate  has  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Sir;  it  is  that  you  will 
repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr sung  so  sweetly. 

FBI  END. 

It  is  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  them,  however,  I 
lake  to  be  this  :— 

Lot*  woald  ramio  ike  mhm  If  iroe. 
Whan  wo  vera  oelther  yean|f  nor  new : 
Yea,  and  In  all  wllbin  the  will  that  came, 
By  tbe  aane  proofli  woalil  abow  itaelf  the  nme. 

ELIZA. 

What  are  the  lines  you  repealed  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  so  much?  It  be- 
gins with  something  about  two  vines  so  close  that  their 
tendrils  intermingle. 

FRIEND. 

You  mean  Charles'  speech  to  Angelina,  in  « the  Elder 
Brother.* 

We  'U  live  togwiher.  HIm  two  Mifhbow  Tlaaa, 

CirdiBQ  oar  aoala  aad  lovea  lu  one  another  ! 

We  Ml  tpriu^  tOQistber,  and  we  'II  t^ear  one  frnit ; 

One  Jojr  iball  make  ua  aaiile,  and  one  grief  moarn ! 

One  age  go  wiik  ni,  and  one  hoar  of  death  » 

Shall  doM  oar  eyea,  and  one  grave  vako  u  kajppj.         * 

CATHSnintE. 

A  precious  boon,  that  would  go  fiu*  to  reconcile  one 
to  old  age — this  love,  if  true !  But  is  there  any  such 
true  love  7 

PBtEND. 

I  hope  so. 

GATRBBINK. 

But  do  you  believe  it T 

ELIZA  {rageriy.) 
I  am  sure  he  does. 

raiBRD. 
From  a  man  turned  of  fifty,  Catherine,  I  imagine, 
expects  a  less  confident  answer. 

CATnBBINE. 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps, 

FBIEND. 

Even  though  he  should  have  obtained  the  nick-name 
of  Improvisatore,  by  perpetrating  charades  and  extem- 
pore verses  at  Christmas  times? 

EUIA. 

May,  hut  be  serious. 

raiKRD. 

Serieust  Doobtleis.  A  grave  personage  of  my  years 
giviag  a  love-lecture  to  two  young  ladies,  cannot  well 
be  olherwiae.  The  difficulty,  I  suspect,  would  b^  for 
them  to  remain  so.  Jt  will  be  asked  whether  I  am  not 
the  •  elderly  geotlemaa  ■  who  sale  m  despairing  beside  a 
clear  stream,*  willi  a  willow  for  his  wig-block. 

tUZA. 

Say  another  word,  and  we  will  call  it  doworight  af- 
fectation. 


CAmillRK. 

Ke !  we  will  be  affronted,  drop  a  courtesy,  and  ask 
pardon  for  our  presumption  in  expecting  that  Mr  — — 
would  waste  his  sense  on  two  InsSgnificanf  girls. 

rRIERD. 

Well,  well  I  will  be  serious.  Hem !  Now  then  com- 
mences the  discourse ;  Mr  Moore's  soog  being  tbe  text 
Love,  as  distinguished  from  Friendship,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  passion  that  too  often  usurps  its  name,  oa 
the  other— 

LCTCfOS. 
{Eliza's  brother,  wha  had  just  joined  the  trio,  in  a 
whisper  to  the  Friend.)     But  is  not  Love  the  bbiob  of 
both? 

raiiRO  {aside  to  Lucius). 
He  never  loved  who  thinks  so. 

ELIZA. 

Brother,  we  don't  want  you.  There!  Mrs  H.  canooc 
arrange  the  flower-vase  without  you.  Thank  you,  Mrs 
Hartman. 

LUCIUS. 

I  Ml  have  my  revenge !     I  know  what  I  will  say ! 

BLIIA. 

Off  1  off!  Now,  dear  sir, — Love,  you  were  saying— 

rSIEND. 

Hush !     Preaching,  you  mean,  Eliia. 
BLIZA  (impatienUy). 

Pshaw! 

rniKicB. 

Well  then,  I  was  saying  tliat  Love,  truly  such,  is  it- 
self not  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world  :  and 
mutual  love  still  less  so.  But  that  enduring  personal 
attachment,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  Erin's  sw«eC 
melodbt,  and  still  more  touchingly,  perhaps,  in  the  well- 
known  ballad,  •  John  Anderson  my  jo,  John,*  in  ad- 
dition to  a  depth  and  constancy  o|  character  of  no 
every-day  occurrence,  supposes  a  *|leeuliar  sensibility 
and  tenderness  of  nature ;  a  constittttional  commoni- 
cativences  and  niterancy  of  heart  and  sool ;  a  delight 
in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  in  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  sacrament  within-^to  count,  as  it  were,  cbe 
pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But  above  all,  it  supposes  a 
soul  which,  even  in  the  pride  and  summer-tide  of  life 
— even  in  tlie  lustihood  of  health  and  strength,  had  £eCt 
oflcnest  and  prized  highest  that  which  age  cannot  take 
away,  and  which,  in  all  our  loviogs,  is  ffceLove;—- — 

BLIIA. 

There  is  something  here  {pointing  to  her  heoft)  that 
seems  to  understand  you,  but  wants  the  worrf  that  would 
make  it  understand  itself. 

CATBBBIRB. 

I,  too,  seem  to  feel  what  you  mean.  Iniaqpret  the 
feeling  for  us. 

VBIBRD. 

— —I  mean  that  willing  sense  of  the  insuffioingness 
of  the  s^f  for  itself,  which  predisposes  a  generous  na- 
ture to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the  supple- 
ment and  completion  of  its  own — that  quiet  perpetuid 
seeking  which  the  presence  of  tlie  beloved  ol^ect  rao- 
j  dulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  momently  finds, 
and,  finding,  again  seeks  on— lastly,  when  •  life's  change- 
ful orb  has  pass'd  the  full,*  a  confirmed  faith  in  the 
nobleness  of  humanity,  thus  brought  home  and  pressed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  bosom  of  hourly  experience :  it 
supposes,  1  say,  a  heart 'felt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the 
less  deep  because  divested  of  its  solemnity  by  habit,  by 


familiarity,  by  muluftl  infirmiocs,  and  cren  by  a  Ceding 
of  modesty  which  will  arise  in  delicate  minds,  when 
they  are  conscious  of  possessing  the  same  or  the  corrt* 
apondent  excellence  in  their  own  ebsracters.  In  short, 
there  mnst  be  a  mind,  which,  while  it  feeb  the  beautiful 
and  the  excellent  in  the  beloved  as  its  own,  and  by  right 
of  love,  appropriates  it,  can  call  Goodness  its  Playfellow; 
and  dares  make  sport  of  time  and  inBrmiiy,  while,  in 
the  person  of  a  thonsaod-foldiy  endeared  partner,  we 
feel  for  aged  ViaruK  the  caressing  fondnesa  that  belongs 
to  the  Innogenci  of  childhood,  and  repeat  Ibe  same  at- 
tentions and  tender  courtesies  as  had  been  dictated  by 
the  same  affection  to  the  same  object  when  attifed  io 
feminine  loveliness  or  in  manly  beauty. 

ilica. 
What  a  soothing— what  an  elevating  idea! 

CATBIItmK. 

If  it  be  not  only  an  idea. 

PBIXND. 

At  all  events,  these  qualities  which  I  have  enumerat- 
ed, are  rarely  found  united  in  a  single  individual.  How 
much  more  rare  must  it  be,  that  two  such  individuals 
should  meet  together  in  this  wide  world  under  circum- 
stances that  admit  of  their  union  as  Husband  and  Wife. 
A  penon  may  be  highly  estimable  on  the  whole,  nay, 
amiable  as  neighbour,  friend,  bonaomale~-in  short,  in 
all  the  concentric  circles  of  attachment,  save  only  the 
last  and  inmost ;  and  yet  from  bow  many  causes  be 
estranged  from  the  highest  perfection  in  this?  Pride, 
coldness  or  fastidiousness  of  nature,  worldly  cares,  an 
anxious  or  ambitioua  disposition,  a  passion  for  display, 
a  sullen  temper — one  or  the  oilier— too  often  proves 
«  the  dead  fly  in  the  compost  of  spices,*  and  any  one  is 
enough  to  unfit  it  for  the  precious  balm  of  unction. 
For  some  mighty  good  sort  of  people,  too,  there  is  not 
seldom  a  sort  of  solemn  saturnine,  or,  if  3fOu  will,  ursine 
vanity,  that  keeps  itself  alive  by  sucking  the  paws  of  its 
own  self-importance.  And  as  this  high  sense,  or  rather 
sensaticm  of  their  own  valoe  ia,  for  the  most  part, 
grounded  on  negative  qualities,  so  they  have  no  better 
means  of  preserving  the  same  but  by  negatives — that  ia, 
by  Jtot  doing  or  sayiug  any  thing,  that  might  be  put 
down  for  fond,  silly,  or  nonsensical, — or  (to  use  their 
own  phrase)  hy  never  forgetting  themseiites,  which  some 
of  their  acquaintance  are  uncliaritable  enough  to  think 
the  most  worthless  object  tliey  could  be  employed  in  re- 
membering. 

■LIZA  {in  answer  to  a  whisper  from  Gatbebine). 

To  a  hair!  He  must  have  sale  for  it  himself.  Save  me 
from  such  folka !     But  they  are  out  of  tlie  queation. 

raiKND. 

True !  but  the  some  tffeot  is  produced  in  thousands 
by  the  loo  general  iasenaibility  to  a  very  imporuni 
truth ;  this,  namely«  that  the  msitT  of  human  life  is 
made  op  of  large  masses,  each  separated  from  tlie  other 
by  certain  intervals.  One  yaar,  ihe  death  ^f  «  child  i 
years  after,  a  failure  in  trade ;  after  another  longer  or 
shorter  ialsrval,  a  daughter  may  have  married  unhap- 
pily ; — in  all  but  tlw  ailkgulariy  unfortunate,  the  integnl 
parts  that  compose  the  snm  total  of  the  unhappiness  of 
a  man's  life,  are  easily  counted,  and  distinctly  remem* 
bered.  The  aArpiiiMS  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  is  made 
up  of  minute  fm€tion»~the  little,  soon>^rgotten  cha- 
rities of  a  kisa^  a  smilei  a  kind  bok,  a  heartfelt  eompli- 
menf  in  the  disguise  of  playful  raillery,  and  the  count- 


less other  infinitesimals  of  pleasoreable  thought  and 
genial  feeling. 

CATHiama. 

Well,  Sir;  you  have  sakl  quite  enough  to  make  me 
despair  of  finding  a  «  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,*  to 
totter  down  the  hill  of  life  with. 

raiBND. 

Not  so !  Good  men  are  not,  I  tnut,  so  much  scarcer 
than  good  women,  but  that  what  another  would  find  in 
you,  you  may  hope  to  find  in  another.  But  well,  however, 
may  that  boon  be  rare,  the  possession  of  which  would 
be  more  than  an  adequate  reward  for  the  rarest  virtue. 

BLIZA. 

Surely,  he  who  has  described  it  so  beautifully,  must 
have  possessed  it  ? 

raiEND. 

If  he  were  worthy  to  have  possessed  it,  and  bad  be- 
lievingly  anticipated  and  not  found  it,  bow  bitter  the 
disappointment! 

{Then,  afier  a  pause  of  a  few  minuies). 

Answeb  (ex  improviso). 

Tes,  yes !  that  boon,  tifo^s  richest  treat, 
He  had,  or  fancied  that  he  had; 
Say,  't  was  but  in  his  own  conceit— 

The  fancy  made  him  glad ! 
Crown  of  bis  cup,  and  gamnh  of  bis  dish  I 
The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earliest  wish ! 
The  fair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy. 
When  bis  young  heart  first  yearn'd  for  sympathy ! 

But  e'en  the  meteor  offfipring  of  the  braiB 

Unnonrish'd  wane! 
Faith  asks  her  daily  bread. 
And  Fancy  must  be  fed  1 
Now  so  it  chanced^-from  wet  or  dry, 
It  boots  not  how— >!  know  not  why- 
She  missed  her  wonted  food :  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  staggered  and  grew  sickly. 
Then  came  a  restless  sute,  'i  wixi  yea  and  nay, 
His  faiih  was  fix'd,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow; 
Or  like  a  bark,  in  some  half-sheltei'd  bay, 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro. 

That  boon,  which  but  to  have  poiaess'd 
In  a  belief,  gave  live  a  leu-^ 
Uncertain  both  what  it  had  been. 
And  if  by  error  lost,  or  luck; 
And  what  it  was:-~>an  evergreen 
Which  some  insidious  blight  had  stmok, 
Or  annual  flower,  which,  past  its  blow. 
No  vernal  spell  shall  e'er  rerive; 
Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know. 
Doubts  toss'd  him  to  and  fro) 
Hope  keeping  Love,  Love  Hope  alivtt, 
Like  babes  bewilder'd  in  a  snow, 
That  ding  and  huddle  from  the  OoUl 
In  hollow  tree  or  ruin*d  fold. 

Those  sparkling  colonrs,  once  hit  boatt. 

Fading,  one  by  one  away. 
Thin  and  hueless  as  a  gliost, 

Poor  Fancy  on  lier  aick-bed  lay; 
111  at  distance,  worse  when  near, 
Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear! 
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Wbero  was  it  then,  the  sociable  sprite 
That  crown'd  the  Poet's  cup  and  deck'd  his  didi ! 
Poor  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wish. 
Itself  a  substance  by  no  other  right 
But  that  it  intercepted  Reason's  light; 
It  dimm'd  his  eye,  it  darken'd  on  liis  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow! 
Thank  UeaTen !  't  is  not  so  now. 

O  bliss  of  blissful  hours ! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing. 
While  yet  in  Eden's  bowers 
Dwelt  the  First  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate! 
The  one  sweet  plant,  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing, 
They  bore  with  them  through  Eden's  closing  gate! 
Of  life's  gay  summei^tide  the  sovran  Rose ! 
Late  autumn's  Amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fade ; 
If  this  were  ever  his,  in  outward  being, 
Or^but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows, 
That  whether  real  or  a  magic  show^ 
Whate'er  it  was,  it  is  no  longer  so ; 
Though  heart  be  lonesome,  Hope  laid  low, 
Yet,  Lady!  deem  him  not  unblest: 
The  certainty  that  struck  Hope  dead. 
Hath  left  Contentment  in  her  stead  : 
And  that  is  next  lo  best  I 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Or  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grief. 
In  vain !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy! 
And  as  I  watched  the  dull  continuous  ache, 
Which,  all  else  slumb'ring,  seem'd  alone  to  wake; 

0  Friend !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faery, 

The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry ! 
An  Idyll,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm, 
Framed  in  tlie  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newiy-balhed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  muuc  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumberer's  dream, 
Ga»d  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight. 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest. 
As  though  an  infant's  flnger  touch'd  my  breast. 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  my  thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that,  kindled  from  above. 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  love; 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man  { 


Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea-worn  caves 
Rehearsed  their  wajvspell  to  the  winds  and  waves ; 
Or  fsteful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maids. 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feast ; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array. 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang. 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renewed. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien , 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  dieen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought— Philosophy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  poesy ; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee. 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird  and  flower,  and  stone, 
As  if  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known, 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 

Thanks,  gentle  artist!  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  all  awake !   And  now  in  fix'd  gaxe  stand. 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand ; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer, 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop. 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 

I  see  no  longer !    I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

'T  is  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings. 

And  gase  upon  the  maid  who  gazing  sings : 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she  dwells. 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possest. 

And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  ehesL 

The  brightness  of  the  world,  0  thou  once  free. 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Florence!  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills! 
And  famous  Arno  fed  with  all  their  rills; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  sUi^bright  luly ! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine. 
The  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old, 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn, 
Aud  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn; 
Polladiau  palace  with  its  storied  halls; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  their  falls; 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man ; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed, 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presenu  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine : 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  intercwioe 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance! 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance,    ' 
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See!  BoGcace  «tt,  unfolding  on  )iU  knees 
The  new-fonnd  roll  of  old  Mconidee;  * 
But  from  bis  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart. 
Peers  Orid  s  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart !  * 

'  Booaoclo  dataied  for  bltttelf  the  glory  «f  kAvIng  flnt  latrr>- 
datad  the  works  of  HoBMr  to  bis  coaniryaieB. 

*  I  know  few  sore  tfriklag  or  more  iDtoretliog  proof*  of  tbe 
OTCTwbeiminf;  Inflaeooa  wbidi  tbe  ttedy  of  tbe  Greek  and  Rooiaa 
datsiot  exercised  oa  tbe  jadgmeats,  feeliags,  aod  laiagioatioas  of 
tbe  literati  of  Earope  at  tbe  ooanaeaeeiaent  of  tbe  resloratioa  of 
literatare,  tbaa  tbe  passage  la  ibe  Pilooopo  of  Bocoecelo:  wbere 
tbe  saga  lastraelor,  RaduMt,  as  sooo  as  tbe  yoaag  prince  and  tbe 
beealiftil  girl  Blaacallore  bad  learaed  tbeir  letters,  leto  tbean  to 
stady  tbe  Ha^  Baak^  Otio's  Aat  or  Leva.  >  lBooalBd6  Raobeo  a 
■Mtiere  il  sne  ofleio  la  essacasioae  odM  laiera  soUediodJae.    B 


O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page. 
Where,  half  conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fsncy  tIcws 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to  thy 
muse! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  Tines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  vestal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves, 
With  that  sly  satyr  peeping  through  the  leaves ! 

Joro,  In  breve  tenpo,  lasegaaia  a  ooaoscer  ie  leitere,  /ens  Uftrt  U 
umu  hhro  i  OmiMa,  met  qnmk  U  seauie  pottm  aMMm^  smm  I  Mstf 
ftncki  di  faiMfw  •/  dahm»  m  frtidi  tmrl 


THE  END. 
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The  Publishers  of  the  present  edition  of  Mr  Shelley's 
Poetical  Works  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  first 
poem  in  the  collection,  >  The  Revolt  or  Islam,*  did 
not  originally  bear  that  title :  it  appeared  under  the 
name  of  ■  Laon  and  Ctthna;  or  die  BevoluHon  of  the 
Golden  City:  a  Vision  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.* 
But,  with  the  exception  of  this  change  of  name, — into 
the  reasons  that  led  to  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to 
inquire — some  inconsiderable  verbal  corrections,  and 
the  omission  of  the  following  paragraph  and  note  in 
the  preface,  the  poem  is  in  all  feipects  the  same  as  when 
first  given  to  the  public. 

>  in  the  personal  conduct  of  my  hero  and  heroine, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  was  intended  to  startle 
the  reader  from  the  trance  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  my 
object  to  break  through  the  crust  of  those  outworn 
opinions  on  which  established  institutions  depend.    I 


have  appealed,  therefore,  to  the  most  universal  of  all 
feelings,  and  have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  moral 
sense,  by  forbidding  it  to  vraste  its  energies  in  seeking 
to  avoid  actions  which  are  only  crimes  of  convention. 
It  is  because  there  is  so  great  a  multitude  of  artificial 
vices,  that  there  are  so  few  real  virtues.  Those  feelings 
alone  which  are  benevolent  or  malevolent  are  essen- 
tially good  or  bad.  The  circumstance  of  which  I  speak 
was  introduced,  however,  merely  to  accustom  men  to 
that  charity  and  toleration,  which  the  exhibition  of  a 
practice  widely  differing  from  their  own  has  a  tendency 
to  promote.*  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  mischievous 
than  many  actions  innocent  in  themselves,  which  might 
bring  down  upon  individuate  the  bigoted  contempt  and 
rage  of  the  multitude. » 

^  Tk«  teaiiMmto  conaectad  with  ud  chancMrliU*  of  tUt  cir- 
ouuiaaw  har*  bo  ponooal  rcferoaoa  10  the  wrltor. 


mttmit  0t  mttn  nv^me  s^mi^^ 


■-isxy^ 


F1EE.D-PLACB,  ID  tbe  couDty  of  Sussex,  was  the  spot 
where  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  first  saw  (he  light. 
He  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  Augnst,  1793 ;  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  J^ir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart, 
of  Castle-Goring.  His  family  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  a  branch  of  it  has  become  the  representative 
of  tbe  boose  of  the  illnstrions  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
of  Penshurst.  Despising  bononrs  which  only  rest 
npon  the  accidental  circamstances  of  birth,  Shel- 
ley was  proud  of  this  connection  with  an  im- 
mortal name.  At  the  customary  age,  about  thir- 
teen, he  was  sent  to  Eton  School,  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  he  published 
two  novels,  the  Rosicrudan  and  Zasurctui.  From 
Eton  be  removed  to  University  College,  Oxford, 
to  mature  bis  studies,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an 
earlier  period  than  is  usual.  At  Oxford  he  was, 
according  to  custom,  imbued  with'  the  elements 
of  logic;  and  he  ventured,  in  contempt  of  the 
fiat  of  the  University,  to  apply  them  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  questions  which  it  is  orthodox  to 
take  for  granted.  His  original  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit  of  inquiry  could  not  reconcile  the 
limited  use  of  logical  principles.  He  boldly 
tested,  or  attempted  to  test,  propositions  which 
he  imagined,  the  more  they  were  obscure,  and 
the  more  claim  they  had  upon  his  credence,  the 
greater  was  the  necessity  for  examining  them. 
His  spirit  was  an  inquiring  one,  and  he  fearlessly 
sought  after  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  be- 
fore, it  is  probable,  he  had  acquired  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  guide  him,  from  collateral 
sonrces — a  common  error  of  headstrong  youth. 
This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  when 
time  had  matured  his  knowledge,  he  differed 
mnch  on  points  upon  which,  in  callow  years  and 
without  an  instructor,  flung  upon  the  world  to 
form  his  own  principles  of  action,  guileless,  and 
vehement,  be  was  wont  to  advocate  strongly. 
Shelley  possessed  the  bold  quality  of  inquiring 
into  the  reason  of  every  thing,  and  of  resisting 
what  he  could  not  reconcile  to  be  right  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience.  In  some  persons  this  has 
be^  denominated  a  virtue,  in  others  a  sin— just 
as  it  might  happen  to  chime  in  with  worldly 
custom  or  received  opinion.  At  school  he  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  resistance  to  that  most  odious 
and  deCeatable   custom  of  English  seminaries. 


fagging,  which  pedagognes  are  bold  enough  to 
defend  openly  at  the  present  hour. 

At  Oxford  he  imprudently  printed  a  disserta- 
tion on  (he  being  of  a  God,  which  caused  his 
expulsion  in  his  second  term,  as  he  refused  to 
retract  any  of  his  opinions ;  and   thereby  in- 
curred the  marked  displeasure    of  his  father. 
This  expulsion  arising,  as  he  believed  conscien- 
tiously, from  his  avowal  of  what  be  thought  to 
be  true,  did  not  deeply  affect  him.     His  mind 
seems  to  have  been   wandering   in   a  maze  of 
doubt  at  times  between  truth  and  error,  ar- 
dently desirous  of  finding  the  truth,  warm  in 
its  pursuit,    but  without  a  pole-star   to   guide 
him  in  steering  after  it.     In  this  state  of  things 
he  met  with  the    Political  Justice  of  Godwin, 
and  read  it  with  eagerness  and  delight.     What 
he  had  wanted  he  had  now  found;  he  determined 
that  justice  should  be  his  sole  guide,  and  justice 
alone.     He  regarded  not  whether  what  he  did 
was  after  the  fashion  of  the  world;  he  pursued 
the  career  he  had  marked  out  with  sincerity,  and 
excited  censure  for  some  of  his  actions  and  praise 
for  others,  bordering  upon  wonder,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  singular,  or  as  their  motives  could 
not  be  appreciated.  His  notions  at  the  University 
tended  to  atheism;  and  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished entitled  «  Queen  Mab,»  it  is  evident  that 
this  doctrine  had  at  one  time  a  hold  upon  his 
mind.     This  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  was  pirated  by  a  knavish  bookseller 
and  given  to  the  public,  long  after  the  writer 
had  altered  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  it, 
disclaimed  it,  and   lamented    its   having  been 
printed.     He  spoke  of  the   commonly-received 
notions  of  God  with  contempt;  and  hence  the 
idea  that  he  denied  the  being  of  any  superin- 
tending first  cause.    He  was  not  on  this  head  suf- 
ficiently explicit.     He  seemed  hopeless,  in  mo- 
menU  of  low  spirits,  of  (here  being  such  a  ruling 
power  as  he  wished,  yet  he  ever  clung  to  the  idea 
of  some   «  great  spirit  of  intellectual   beauty* 
being  throughout  all  things.     His  life  was  in- 
flexibly moral  and  benevolent.     He  acted  up  (o 
the  theory  of  his  received  doctrine  of  justice ; 
and,  after  all  the  censures  that  were  cast  upon 
him,  who  shall  impugn  the  man  who  tfius  acts 
and  lives? 


VI 


MEMOIR  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 


Shelley  married  at  an  early  age  a  Miss  Har- 
riet Westbrooke,  a   very  beautiful   girl,  much 
youuger  than  himself,  daughter  of  a  coffeehouse- 
keeper,  retired  from  business.     By  this  marriage 
he  so  irritated   his   father,   that  he  was  eutirely 
abaudoued  by  him;  but  the  lady's  father  allowed 
them  loo/.   per  annum,  and  they  resided  some 
time  in  Edinburgh  and  then  in  Ireland.     The 
match   was    a  Gretaa-greeo  one,  and  did   not 
turn  oot  happily.     By  this  connection  he  had 
two  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  bom  in 
i8i5,  is  since  dead.     Consistent  with  his  own 
views  of  marriage  and  its  institution,  Shelley  paid 
his  addresses  to  another  lady.  Miss  Godwin,  with 
whom,  in  July,  i8i4i  he  fled,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Jane  Claremont,  her  sister-in-law,  to  Uri, 
in  Switzeriand,  from  whence,  af^r  a  few  days' 
residence,  they  suddenly  quitted  suspecting  they 
were  watched  by  another  lodger ;  they  departed 
for  Paris  on  foot,  and  there  found  that  the  person 
to  whom  they  had  confided  a  large  trunk  of 
clothes,  had  absconded  with  them :  this  hastened 
their  return  to  England.     A  child  was  the  fruit 
of  thtseipeditJon.  Shortly  after  they  again  quitted 
England  and  went  to  Geiteva,  Como  and  Venice. 
1b  a  few  months  they  revisited  England,  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  Bath,  from  whence'Shelley  was 
suddenly  called  by  the  nneipected  suicide  of  his 
wifie,  who  destroyed  herself  on  the  i  oth  Novem- 
ber, iSifi.     Her  ftite  hung  heavy  on  the  mind  of 
her  husband,  who  felt  deep  self-reproach  that  he 
had  not  selected  a  female  of  a  higher  order  of  in- 
tellect, who  could  appreciate  better  tha  foelings 
of  one  constituted  as  he  was.     Both  were  entitled 
to  compassion,  and  both  were  sufferers  by  this 
unfortunate  alliance.     Shortly  afiter  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Shelley,  at  the  solicitation   of 
her  father,  married  Mary  Wolstonecraft  God- 
win, daughter  of  the  celebrated  authoress  of  the 
Bights  of  fVoman\  and  went  to  reside  at  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire.    That  this  second 
hymen  was  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own 
sentiments  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  Sir  James  Lawrence,  on  the 
perusal  of  6ne  of  that  gentleman's  works : — 
m  Lymouthy  Barnstaple,  Devon,  August  17,  181  si. 
«  SiE,— I  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  seiring  the 
opportunity  which  your  politeness  places  in  my 
power,  of  expressing  to  you  personally  (as  I  may 
say)  a  high  acknowledgement  of  my  sense  of  ydur 
talents  and  principles,  which,  before  1  conceived 
it  possible  that  I  should  ever  know  you,  I  sincerely 
entertained.  Your  «  Empire  of  the  Nairs,«  which 
I  read  this  spring,  succeeded  in  making  me  a 
perfect  convert  to  its  doctrines.  1  then  retained 
no  doubts  of  the  evils  of  marriage ;  Mrs  Wolstone- 
craft  reasons  too  well  for  that;  but  I  had  been 
dull  enough  not  to  perceive  the  greatest  argu- 


ment against  it,  until  developed  in  the  «  Nairs,* 
viz.  prostitution  both  legal  and  illegal. 

■  I  am  a  young  man,  not  of  age,  and  have  been 
married  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  myself. 
Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and 
my  only  reason  for  putting  him  in  chains,  whilst 
convinced  of  the  unholiiiess  of  the  act,  was  a 
knowledge,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
if  love  is  not  thus  villainously  ti-eated,  she,  who 
is  roost  loved,  will  be  treated  worse  by  a  mis- 
judging, world,  in  short,  seduction,  which  term 
could  have  no  meaning  iu  a  rational  society,  has 
now  a  most  tremendous  one;  the  fictitious  merit 
attached  to  chastity  has  made  that  a  forerunner 
to  the  most  terrible  ruins,  which  in  Malabar 
would  be  a  pledge  of  honour  and  homage.  If 
there  u  any  enormous-  and  desolating  crime  of 
which  I  should  shudder  to  be  accused,  it  is  se- 
duction. I  need  not  say  how  I  admire  •  Love,» 
and  little  as  a  British  public  seems  to  appreciate 
its  merit,  in  not  permitting  it  to  emerge  feom  a 
first  edition,  it  is  with  satistaction  1  find,  that  yv^ 
tioe  had  conceded  abroad  what  bigotry  has  denied 
at  home..  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
any  little  publication  I  may  give  to  the  worid. 
Mrs  S.  joins  with  myself  in  hoping,  if  we  come 
to  London  this  winter,  we  may  be  favoured  with 
the  personal  friendship  of  one  whose  writings 
we  have  learnt  to  esteem. 

•Yours,  very  truly,  Pbbct  Btssbe  Shxllet.* 

A  circumstance  arose  out  of  his  first  mar- 
riage which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice 
from  the  public.  As  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  children  left,  whom  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  took  away  from  their 
father  by  one  of  his  own  arbitrary  decrees,  be- 
cause the  religions  sentiments  of  Shelley  were 
avowedly  heterodox.  No  immorality  of  life,  ho 
breach  of  parental  duty  was  attempted  to  be 
proved ;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  father  did  not 
give  credit  to  religion  as  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  cause  the  dosett  tics  of  nature  to 
be  rent  asunder,  and  the  connection  of  fether  and 
child  to  be  for  ever  broken.  This  despotism  of 
a  law-officer  has  since  been  displayed  in  another 
case,  where  immorality  of  the  parent  was  the 
alleged  cause.  Had  the  same  law-officer,  un- 
happily for  England,  continued  to  preside,  no 
doubt  the  political  sentiments  of  the  parent  would 
by  and  by  fornish  an  ezcnse  for  such  a  monstrous 
tyranny  over  the  rights  of  nature. 

Shelley  for  ever  sought  to  make  mankind  and 
things  around  him  in  harmony  with  a  bet^r 
state  of  moral  existence.  He  was  too  young  and 
inezperienced  when  be  first  acted  upon  this 
principle  too  perceive  the  obstacles  which  opposed 
the   progress  of  his  views,  ari»iiig  out  of  the 
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luagw  and  cosUimt  which  rule  niaokiiid,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  orerooine.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
good  he  sought,  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  the 
consequences  of  his  actions ;  and  if  any  condemn 
them  for  their  mistaken  iriews,  they  ought  to  feel 
that  charity  should  forbid  their  arraigning  mo- 
tives, when  such  proofs  of  sincerity  were  before 
them.  The  vermin  who,  under  the  specious  title 
of  •  reviewers,*  seek  in  England  to  crush  every 
bud  of  genius  that  appears  out  of  the  \ta\e  of 
their  owu  party,  fell  mercilessly  n|K>n  the  works 
of  Shelley.  The  beauty  and  profundity  which 
none  but  the  furious  zealots  of  a  faction  couhl 
deny— these  were  passed  over  in  a  sweeping  tor- 
rent of  vulgar  vitupefution  by  the  servile  and 
venal  Quarterly. 

During  his  reiidenoe  at  Great  Marlow,  he  com- 
posed his  Revolt  of  Ulam.  In  1617  he  left 
England,  never  to  return  to  it,  and  directed  his 
steps  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  partly  at  Venice, 
partly  at 'Pisa  near  his  friend  Byron,  and  on  the 
neighbouring  coast.  In  the  mo»th  of  June  1833  he 
was  temporarily  a  resident  in  a  house  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lerici.  Being  much  attached  to  sea^r- 
conious,  he  kept  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  cruising  along  the  coast.  On  the  7th  of 
Jnly^  he  set  sail  from  Leghorn,  where  he  had 
been  to  meet  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  just  then 
arrived  in  Italy,  intending  to  return  to  Lerici. 
But  he  never  reached  that  place ;  the  bosit  in 
which  he  set  sail  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm,  and 
all  on  board  perished.  The  following  fiarticulafs 
of  that  melancholy  event  are  extracted  from  the 
work  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  entitled,  •  Lord  Byron 
and  some  of  his  Contemporaries.* 

•  In  June  i8aa,  I  arrived  in  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  the  invitation  to  set  up  a  work  with  my  friend 
and  Lord  Byron.  Mr  hhelley  was  passing  the  sum- 
mer season  at  a  house  he  had  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  Gulf  of  Lerici ;  and  on  hearing  of  my 
arrival  at  Leghorn,  cime  thither,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Williams,  formerly  of  the  8th  Dragoons, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  He  came  to  wel- 
come his  friend  and  fnmily,  and  see  us  comfort- 
ably settled  at  Pisa.  He  accordingly  went  with  us 
to  that  cijly,  and  after  remaining  in  it  a  few  da^, 
took  leave  on  the  night  of  ihc  7ih  July,  to  return 
with  Mr  Williatns  to  Lerici,  meaning  to  corae 
back  to  us  shortly.  In  a  day  or  two  the  voyagers 
were  missed.  The  afternoon  of  the  8tb  had  been 
stormy,  with  violent  squalls  from  the  southwest. 
A  night  succeeded,  broken  op  with  that  tremen- 
dous thunder  and  lightning,  which  appals  the 
stontMt  seaman  in  the  Mediterranean,  dropping 
its  bolts  in  all  directions  more  like  melted  brass, 
or  liquid  pillars  of  fire,  than  any  thing  we  con- 
ceive of  lightning  in  onr  northern  climate.  The 


suspense  and  anguish  of  their  friends  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  A  dreadful  interval  took  place  of 
more  than  a  week,  during  which  every  inquiry 
and  every  fond  hope  were  exhausted.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  our  worst  fears  were  confirmed. 
The  following  narrative  of  the  particulars  h  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Trelawney,  a  friend  of  Lord  By- 
n>n's,  who  had  not  long  been  acquainted  with 
Mr  Shelley,  but  entertained  the  deepest  regard 
for  him : — 

• '  Mr  Shelley,Mr  Williams  (formerly  of  the  8th 
Dragroons),  and  one  seamen,  Charles  Vivian,  left 
Villa  Magni  near  Lerici,  a  small  town  situate  in 
the  Bay  of  Spezia,  on  the  3oth  of  June,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  arrived  the  same  night  at  Leghorn. 
Their  boat  had  been  built  for  Mr  Shelley  at  Gepoa 
by  a  captain  in  the  navy.  It  was  twenty-four  feet 
long,  eight  in  the  beam,  schooner-rigged,  with 
gaft  topsails,  etc.  and  drew  four  foet  water.  On 
Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  same  hour,  they 
got  under  weigh  to  return  home,  having  on  board 
a  quantity  of  household  articles,  four  hundred 
dollars,  a  small  canoe,  and  some  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts. At  half  (last  twelve  they  made  all  sail 
out  of  the  harbour  with  a  light  and  fovonrable 
breeie,  steering  direct  for  Spexia.  I  bad  likewise 
weighed  anchor  to  accompany  them  a  few  miles 
out  in  Lord  Byron's  schooner,  the  Bolivar ;  bat 
there  was  some  demur  about  papers  from  the 
guard-boat ;  and  tliey,  fearfol  of  losing  the 
breexe,  sailed  without  me.  1  re-anchored,  and 
watched  my  friends,  till  their  boat  became  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  which  was  growing  thick  and 
dark,  with  heavy  clouds  moving  rapidly,  and  ga- 
thering ill  the  south-west  quarter.  1  then  retired 
to  the  cabin,  where  1  had  not  been  half  an  hour, 
before  a  man  on  deck  told  me  a  heavy  sqnall  had 
come  on;  We  let  go  another  anchor.  The  boats 
and  vessds  in  the  roads  were  scudding  past  us  in 
all  directions  to  get  into  harbour;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, it  blew  a  hard  gale  from  the  south-west, 
the  sea,  firam  excessive  smoothness,  foaming, 
breaking,  and  getting  up  into  a  very  heavy  swell. 
The  wind,  having  shifted,  was  now  direct ky 
against  my  friend.^.  I  felt  confident  they  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  off  for  Leghorn ;  and  being 
anxious  to  hear  of  their  safety,  stayed  on  board 
till  a  late  hour,  but  saw  nothing  of  them.  The 
violence  of  the  wind  did  not  continue  above  an 
hour;  it  then  gradually  subsiiled;  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  went  on  shore,  it  was  almost  a 
calm.  It,  however,  blew  bard  at  intervals  during 
the  night,  with  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  lightning  struck  the  mast  of  a  vessel  close  to 
us,  shi\ering  it  to  splinters,  killing  two  men,  and 
wounding  others.  From  these  circumstances,  be- 
coming greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
voyagers,  a  note  was  despatched  to  Mr  Sbelley':^ 
house  at  Lerici,  the  reply  to  which  stated  that 
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nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  and  his  friend, 
which  augmented  our  fears  to  such  a  degree, 
that  couriers  were  despatched  on  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  Leghorn  to  ^'ice,  to  ascertain  if 
they  had  pat  in  any  where,  or  if  there  had  been 
any  wreek,  or  indication  of  losses  by  sea.  I  im- 
mediately started  for  Via  Reggio,  baring  lust 
sight  of  the  boat  in  that  direction.  My  worst 
fears  were  almost  confirmed  on  my  arrival  there, 
by  news  that  a  small  canoe,  two  empty  water- 
barrels,  and  a  bottle,  had  been  found  on  the 
shore,  which  things  I  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  boat.  I  had  still,  however,  warm  hopes  that 
these  articles  had  been  thrown  overboard  to  clear 
them  from  useless  lumber  in  the  storm;  and  it 
seemed  a  general  opinion  that  they  had  missed 
Leghorn,  and  put  in  to  Elba  or  Corsica,  as  nothing 
more  was  heard  for  eight  days.  This  state  of 
suspense  becoming  intolerable,  I  returned  from 
Spetia  to  Via  Reggio,  where  my  worst  fears  were 
confirmed  by  the  information  thit  two  bodies 
had  been  washed  on  shore,  one  on  that  night 
very  near  the  town,  which,  by  the  dress  and  sta- 
ture, 1  knew  to  be  Mr  Shelley's.  Mr  Reats's  last 
volume  of  «  Lamia,a  « Isabella,*  etc.  being  open 
in  the  jacket  pocket,  oonfirmedit  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  body  of  Mr  Williams  was  subsequently  found 
near  a  tower  on  the  Tuscan  shore,  about  four 
miles  from  his  companion.  Roth  the  bodies  were 
greatly  decomposed  by  the  sea.bnt  identified  be- 
yond I  doubt.  The  seaman,  Charles  Vivian,  was 
not  foind  for  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards: — 
his  boily  was  interred  on  the  spot  on  which  a 
wave  h.id  washed  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  Massa. 

• '  After  a  variety  of  applications  to  the  Luc- 
chese  ai.d  Tuscan  governments,  and  our  ambas- 
sador at  Florence,  I  obtained,  from  the  kindness 
and  eiertions  of  Mr  Dawkins,  an  order  to  the  of- 
ficer commanding  the  tower  of  Migliarino  (near 
to  which  Lieutenant  Williams  had  been  cast,  and 
buried  in  the  sand),  that  the  body  should  be  at 
my  disposal.  I  likewise  obtained  an  order  to  the 
same  effect  to  the  comQiandant  at  Via  Reggio,  to 
deliver  op  the  remains  of  Mr  Shelley,  it  having 
been  decided  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  that 
the  bodies  should  be  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  as 
the  readiest  mode  of  conveying  them  to  the 
places  where  the  deceased  would  have  wished  to 
repose,  as  well  as  of  removing  all  objections  re- 
specting the  quarantine  laws,  which  had  been 
urged  against  their  disinterment.  Every  thing 
being  prepared  for  the  requisite  purposes,  I  em- 
l>ariced  on  board  Lord  Ryron's  schooner  with  my 
friend  Captain  Shenley,  and  sailed  on  the  i3lh 
of  August.  After  a  tedious  passage  of  eleven 
hours,  we  anchored  off  Via  Reggio,  and  fell  in 
with  two  small  vessels,  which  I  had  hired  at  Leg- 
horn some  days  before  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 


taining, by  the  means  used  to  recover  sonken 
vessels,  the  place  in  which  my  friend's  boat  had 
foundered.  They  had  on  board  the  captain  of  a 
fishing-boat,  who,  having  been  overtaken  in  the 
same  squall,  had  witnessed  the  sinking  of  the 
boat,  without  ( as  be  says )  the  possibility  of  as- 
sisting her.  After  dragging  the  bottom,  in  the 
place  which  he  indicated,  for  six  days  without 
finding  her,  I  sent  them  back  to  Leghorn,  and 
went  on  shore.  The  major  commanding  the 
town,  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  accompanied 
me  to  the  governor.  He  received  us  very  cour- 
teously, and  did  not  object  to  the  removal  of  our 
friend's  remains,  but  to  burning  them,  as  the 
latter  was  not  specified  in  the  order.  However, 
after  some  little  explanation,  he  assented,  and  we 
gave  the  necessary  directions  for  making  every 
preparation  to  commence  our  painful  undertak- 
ing nest  morning.'* 

«  It  was  thought  that  the  whole  of  these  melan* 
choly  operations  might  have  been  performed  in 
one  day :  but  the  calculation  turned  out  to  be  er* 
roneous.  Mr  Williams's  remains  were  commyced 
with.  Mr  Trelawney  and  Captain  Shenley  were 
at  the  tower  by  noon,  with  proper  persons  to  as- 
sist, and  were  joined  sbordy  by  Lord  Ryron  and 
myself.  A  portable  furnace  and  a  tent  had  been 
prepared.  ■  Wood,»  continues  Mr  Trelawney, 
«  we  found  in  abundance  on  the  beach,  old  trees 
and  parts  of  wrecks.  Within  a  fiew  paces  of  the 
spot  where  the  body  lay,  there  was  a  rude-built 
shed  of  straw,  forming  a  temporary  shelter  for 
soldiers  at  night,  when  performing  the  coast- 
patrole  duty.  The  grave  was  at  high-watermark, 
some  eighteen  paces  from  the  surf,  as  it  was  then 
breaking,  the  distance  about  four  miles  and  a 
half  from  Via  Reggio.  The  magnificent  bay  of 
Spezia  is  on  the  right  of  this  spot,  Leghorn  on 
the  left,  at  equal  distances  of  about  twenty-two 
miles.  The  headlands,  projecting  boldly  and  far 
into  the  sea,  form  a  deep  and  dangerous  gulf, 
with  a  heavy  swell  and  a  strong  current  generally 
running  right  into  it.  A  vessel  embayed  in  this 
gulf,  and  overtaken  by  one  of  the  squalls  so  com* 
mon  upon  the  coast  of  it,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
wrecked.  The  loss  of  small  craft  is  great ;  and 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  breakingof  the 
^rf,  preventing  appi*oach  to  the  shore,  or  boats 
going  out  to  assist,  the  loss  of  lives  is  in  propor- 
tion. It  was  in  the  centre  of  this  bay,  about  four 
or  five  miles  at  sea,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  fathom 
water,  with  a  light  breeze  under  a  crowd  of  sail, 
that  the  boat  of  our  friends  was  suddenly  taken 
clap  aback  by  a  sudden  and  very  violent  squall ; 
and  it  is  su|>posed  that  in  attempting  to  bear  up 
under  such  a  press  of  canvas,  all  the  shee&  fast, 
the  hands  ttnprepared,and  only  three  persons  on 
board,  the  boat  filled  to  leeward,  and  having  two 
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tons  of  ballast,  and  not  being  decked,  went  down 
on  the  instant;  not  giving  them  a  moment  to  pre- 
pare themselyes  by  even  taking  off  their  boots,  or 
seizing  an  oar.  Mr  Williams  was  the  only  one 
who  could  swim,  and  he  but  indifferently.  The 
spot  where  Mr  Williams's  body  lay  was  well  ad- 
apted for  a  man  of  his  imaginative  cast  of  mind, 
and  I  wished  his  remains  to  rest  undisturbed ; 
but  it  was  willed  otherwise.  Before  us  was  the 
sea,  with  islands ;  behind  us  the  Apennines ;  be- 
side us,  a  large  tract  of  thick  wood,  stunted  and 
twisted  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  sea-breeze. — 
The  heat  was  intense,  the  sand  being  so  scorched 
as  to  render  standing  on  it  painful.  > 

•  Mr  Trelawney  proceeds  to  describe  the  disin- 
terment and  burning  of  Mr  Williams's  remains. 
Calumny,  which  never  shows  itself  grosser  than 
in  its  chaises  of  want  of  refinement,  did  not  spare 
even  these  ipelancholy  ceremonies.  The  friends 
of  the  deceased,  though  they  'took  no  pains  to 
publish  the  proceeding,  were  accused  of  wishing 
to  make  a  sensation;  of  doing  a  horrible  and  un- 
feeling thing,  etc.  The  truth  was,  that  the  near- 
est connexions,  both  of  Mr  Shelley  and  Mr  Wil- 
liams, wished  to  have  their  remains  interred  in 
regular  places  of  burial ;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
they  could  be  removed  in  no  other  manner.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  admitted  that  the  mourners 
did  not  refuse  themselves  the  little  comfort  of 
supposing  that  lovers  of  books  and  antiquity,  like 
Mr  Shelley  and  his  friend,  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  foresee  this  part  of  their  fate.  Among 
the  materials  for  burning,  as  many  of  the  grace- 
fuller  and  more  classical  articles  as  could  be  pro- 
cured,— frankincense,  wine,  etc. — were  not  for- 
gotten. 

■  The  proceedings  of  the  next  day,  with  Mr  Shel- 
ley's remains,  exactly  resembled  those  of  the  fore- 
going, with  the  exception  of  there  being  two  as- 
sistants less.  On  both  days,  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  flame  arising  from  the  funeral  pile 
was  noticed.  Mr  Shelley's  remains  were  taken 
to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  near  those  of  a  child  he  had  lost  in  that 
city,  aud  of  Mr  Reats.  It  is  the  cemetery  he 
speaks  of  in  the  preface  to  his  Elegy  on  the  death 
of  his  young  friend,  as  calculated  to  «  make  one 
In  love  with  death,  to  thiuk  that  one  should  be 
buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.  ■  —The  generous  reader 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  the  remains  of  Mr  Shel- 
ley were  attended  to  their  final  abode  by  some  of 
the  most  respectable  English  residents  in  Rome. 
He  was  sure  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  gallant 
and  accomplished  spirits  wherever  he  went,  alive 
or  dead.  The  remains  of  Mr  Williams  were  taken 
to  England.  Mr  Williams  was  a  very  intelligent, 
goodr hearted  man,  and  his  death  was  deplored  by 
fciends  worthy  of  him. — —  • 


Shelley  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  was  tall  and  slender  in  his  figure,  and  stooped 
a  little  in  the  shoulders,  though  perfectly  well- 
made.  The  expression  of  his  features  was  mild 
and  good.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  his 
cheeks  coloured.  His  eyes  were  large  and  lively  ; 
and  the  whole  turn  of  his  face,  which  was  small, 
was  graceful  and  full  of  sensibility.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  a  disorder  which  forced  him  to 
lie  down  (if  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  gronnd) 
until  they  were  over ;  yet  he  bore  them  kindly 
and  vrithout  a  murmur.  His  disposition  was 
amiable,  and  even  the  word  «  pious*  has  been  ap-> 
plied  to  his  conduct  as  regarded  others,  to  his 
love  of  nature,  aud  to  his  ideas  of  that  power 
which  pervades  all  things.  He  was  Tery  fond  of 
music ;  frugal  in  all  but  his  charities,  often  to 
considerable  self-denial,  and  loved  to  do  acts  of 
generosity  and  kindness.  He  was  a  first-rate 
scholar;  and  besides  the  languages  of  antiquity, 
well  understood  the  German,  Italian  and  French 
tongues.  He  was  an  excellent  metaphysician,  and 
was  no  slight  adept  in  natural  philosophy.  He 
loved  to  study  in  the  open  air,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wood,  or  by  the  side  of  the  water-fall.  In 
short,  he  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  force 
of  natural  genius,  bursting  the  bonds  of  birth  and 
habit,  and  the  conventional  ties  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  soaring  high,  under  the 
direction  of  his  own  spirit,  charlless  and  alone. 
He  steered  by  his  own  ideas  of  justice ;  hence  he 
was  ever  at  |war  with  things  which  reason  and 
right  had  no  hand  in  establishing,— radically 
wrong  in  themselves  jierhaps,  or  to  be  changed 
for  the  better,  but  by  usage  become  second  na- 
ture to  society,  or  at  least  to  that  far  larger  pro- 
fiortion  of  it  which  lives  by  custom  alone.  He 
had  no  value  for  what  the  mass  of  men  estimate 
as  desirable;  a  seat  in  the  senate  he  declined, 
though  he  might  have  enriched  himself  by  its 
acceptance.  He  seemed  to  commit  the  mistake  of 
others  before  him,  in  dreaming  of  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
that,  at  a  ball  of  fashion  where  he  was  a  leading 
character,  and  the  most  elegant  ladies  of  tlie 
crowd  expected  the  honour  of  being  led  out  by 
him,  he  selected  a  fiiendless  girl  for  a  partner 
who  was  scorned  by  her  companions,  having  lain 
under  the  imputation  of  an  unlucky  mishap 
some  time  preceding. 

The  books  in  which  he  commonly  read  were 
the  Greek  writers ;  in  the  tragedians  particularly, 
he  was  deeply  versed.  The  Bible  was  a  work  of 
great  admiration  with  him,  and  his  frequent 
study.  For  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  doc- 
trines he  had  great  reverence,  the  axiom  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  being  that  by  which  ha 
endeavoured  to  shape  his  course  in  despite  of  all 
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obstacles.  In  pecuniary  matters  he  was  liberal. 
Uncharitable  indeed  must  that  man  have  been 
who  doubted  the  excellence  of  his  intentions,  or 
charged  him  with  wilhil  error :  who  then  shall 
judge  a  bang  of  whom  this  may  be  said,  save  his 
Creator — who  that  lives  in  the  way  he  sees  others 
live,  withont  regard  to  the  mode  being  right  or 
wrong,  shall  charge  him  with  crime,  who  tries 
to  reconcile  together  his  life  and  his  aspirations 
after  human  perfectibility?  i>helley  had  his  faults 
as  well  as  other  men,  but  on  the  whole  it  appears 
that  his  deviations  from  the  vulgar  routine  form 
the  great  sum  of  the  charges  made  against  him. 
His  religious  sentiments  were  between  him  and 
his  God. 

The  writings  of  Shelley  are  too  deep  to  be  po- 
pular, but  there  is  no  reader  possessing  taste  and 
judgment  who  will  not  do  homage  to  his  pen. 
He  was  a  poet  of  great  power,  he  felt  intensely, 
and  his  works  every  where  display  the  ethereal 
spirit  of  genius  of  a  rare  order-r-abstract,  per- 
haps, but  not  less  powerful ;  l\is  is  the  poetry  of 
intellect,  not  that  of  the  Lakers;  his  theme  is  the 
high  one  of  intellectual  .nature  and  lofty  feeling, 
not  of  waggoners  or  idiot  children.  His  faults  in 
writing  are  obvious,  but  equally  so  are  his  beau- 
ties. He  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  dwells 
too  much  upon  favourite  images,  that  draw  less 
upon  our  sympathies  than  those  of  social  life. 
His  language  is  lofty,  and  no  one  knows  better 
,  how  to  cull,  arrange,  aud  manage  the  syllables 
of  his  native  tongue.  He  thoroughly  understood 
metrical  composition. 

Shelley  began  to  publish  prematurely,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  .-it  the  early  age  of  i  5  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1811  or  1813  that 
he  Seems  first  to  have,  devoted  his  attention  to 
poetical  composition.  To  enumerate  his  poetical 
works  here  would  be  a  useless  task,  as  they  will  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  his  poems  appended. 
His  « Prometheus  Unbound  *  is  a  noble  work ; 
his  « Cenci »  and  ■  Adonais »  are  his  principal 
wor^%  in  point  of  merit.  Love  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite themes,  as  it  is  with  all  poets,  and  he  has 
ever  touched  it  with  a  master-hand.  The  subject 
of  the  «  Cenci »  is  badly  selected,  but  it  is  nobly 
written,  and  admirably  sustained.  Faults  it  has, 
but  they  are  amply  redeemed  by  its  beauties.  It 
is  only  fi  om  the  false  clamour  raised  ag  linst  him 
during  his  life-time,  that  his  poems  have  not  been 
more  read.  No  scholar,  no  one  having  the  slight- 
est pretensions  to  true  taste  in  poetry  can  be 
without  them.  It  may  be  Ijoldly  prophesied  that 
they  will  cme  day  be  more  read  than  they  have 
ever  yet  been,  and  more  understood  In  no  na- 
tion but  England  do  the  rending  public  suffer 
others  to  judge  for  them,  and  pin  their  ideas  of 
the  defects  or  beauties  of  their  national  writers 


upon  the  partial  diatribes  of  hired  pens,  and  the 
splenetic  out-pourings  of  faction.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  the  nation  of  Newton  and  Locke  is  thus 
cou tented  to  suffer  itself  to  be  deceived  and  mil- 
led by  literary  Macbiavelism. 

The  following  preface  to  the  author's  Posthu- 
mous Poems  contains  much  to  interest  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius.  The  circumstance  of  its  being 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Shelley  will  stiU  farther  re- 
commend it : — 

«  It  had  been  my  wish,  on  presenting  the  public 
with  the  Posthmnous  Poems  of  Mr  Shelley,  to 
have  accompanied  them  by  a  biographical  notice; 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  at  this  moment  a  nar-; 
ration  of  the  events  of  my  husband's  life  would 
come  more  gracefully  from  other  hands  than  mine, 
1  applied  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  The  distinguished 
friendship  that  Mr  Sbelky  felt  for  him,  and  the 
enthusiastic  affection  with  which  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
clings  to  his  friend's  memory,  seemed  to  point 
him  out  as  the  persoa  best  calculated  for  such  an 
undertaking.  His  abscince  from  this  country, 
which  prevented  our  mutual  explanation,  has  tiur 
fortunately  rendered  my  scheme  abortive.  1  do 
not  doubt  but  that,  on  some  other  occasion,  be 
will  pay  this  tribute  to  his  lost  friend,  and  sin** 
cerely  regret  that. the  volume  which  I  edit  has  not 
been  honoured  by  its  insertion. 

«  The  comparative  solitude  in  which  Mr  Shelley 
lived,  was  the  occasion  that  he  was  personally 
known  to  few;  and  his  fearless  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause,  which  he  considered  the  most  sacred  upon 
earth,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical 
state  of  mankind,  was  the  chief  reason  why  he« 
like  other  illustrious  reformers,  was  pursued  by 
hatred  and  calumny.  No  man  was  ever  roor^ 
devoted  than  he,  to  the  endeavourof  making  those 
aroundhim  happy;  no  man  ever  possessed  friend* 
more  unfeignedly  attached  to  him.  Theungrate-« 
fol  world  did  not  feel  his  loss,  and  the  gap  it 
made  seemed  tb  dose  as  quickly  over  his  memory 
as  the  mnrderous  sea  above  bis  living  frame. 
Hereafter  men  will  lament  that  his  transcendent 
powers  of  int<rl]ect  were  eitingnished  before  they 
had  bestowed  ou  them  (heir  choicest  treasures. 
To  his  friends  his  loss  is  irremediable :  the  wise, 
ihe  brave,  the  gentle,  is  gone  forever!  He  is  to 
them  as  a  bright  vision,  who<e  radiant  track,  left 
behind  iu  the  memory,  is  worth  all  the  realities 
that  society  can  alTord.  Before  the  critics  contra- 
dict me,  let  them  appeal  to  any  one  who  had 
ever  known  him  :  to  see  him  was  to  love  him; 
and  his  presence,  like  IthuriePs  spear,  was  alone 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  folsehood  of  the  tale, 
which  his  enemies  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
ignorant  world. 

«  His  life  was  spent  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  in  arduous  study,  or  in  acts  of  kindness- 
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and  affection.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a 
profound  metaphysician  :  withoot  possessing 
much  scientific  knowledge,  he  was  unrivalled  in 
the  justness  and  extent  of  his  observations  on 
natural  objects;  he  kuew  every  plant  by  its  name, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  history  and  habits  of 
every  production  of  the  earth;  he  could  interpret 
without  a  fault  each  appearance  in  the  sky,  and 
the  varied  phseuomena  of  heaven  and  earth  filled 
him  with  deep  emotion.  He  made  his  study  and 
reading-room  of  the  shadowed  copse,  the  stream, 
the  lake  and  the  water-fall.  Ill  health  and  con- 
tinual pain  preyed  upon  his  powers;  and  the 
solitude  in  which  we  lived,  particularly  on  our 
first  arrival  in  Italy,  although  congenial  to  his 
feelings,  must  frequently  have  weighed  upon  his 
spirits :  those  beautiful  asid  affecting  '  Lines, 
written  in  dejection  at  Naples,'  were  composed  at 
such  an  interval;  but  when  in  health,  bis  spirits 
were  buoyant  and  youthful  to  an  eitraordiuary 
degree. 

-  «  Such  was  his  love  fo;  nature,  that  every  page 
of  his  poetry  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  with  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  conntries 
which  he  inhabited.  In  early  life  he  visited  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  this  country  and  Ireland. 
Afterwards  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  became  his 
inspirers.  'Prometheus  Unbound*  was  written 
among  the  deserted  and  flower>grown  ruins  of 
Rome ;  and  when  he  made  his  home  under  the 
Pisan  hills,  their  roofless  recesses  harboured  him 
as  he  composed  'The  Witch  of  Atlas,'  'Adonais,' 
and  *  Hellas.*  In  the  wild  but  beautiful  Bay  of 
Speaa,  the  winds  and  waves  which  he  loved 
became  his  playmates.  His  days  were  chiefly 
spent  on  the  water;  the  management  of  his  boat, 
its  alterations  and  improvements,  were  his  prin- 
cipal occupation.  At  night,  when  the  unclouded 
moon  shone  on  the  calm  sea,  he  often  went  alone 
in  his  little  shallop  to  the  rocky  caves  that  bor- 
dered it,  and  sitting  beneath  their  shelter  wrote 
*The  Triumph  of  life,'  the  last  of  his  productions. 
The  beauty  but  strangeness  of  this  lonely  place, 
the  refined  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  few  selected  friends,  our  entire 
se(|nestration  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  all  con- 
tributed to  render  this  period  of  his  life  one  of 
continued  enjoyment.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
two  months  we  passed  there  were  the  happiest  he 
had  ever  known  :  his  health  even  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  he  was  never  better  than  when  I  last 
saw  him,  full  of  spirits  and  joy,  embark  for  Ijeg- 
horn,  that  he  might  there  welcome  Leigh  Hunt  to 
Italy.  I  was  to  have  accompanied  him,  but  illness 
confined  me  to  my  room,  and  thus  put  the  seal  on 
my  misfortune.  His  vessel  bore  out  of  sight  with 
a  fovoorable  wind,  and  I  remained  awaiting  his 


return  by  the  breakers  of  that  sea  which  was 
about  to  engulf  him. 

«  He  spent  a  week  at  Pisa,  employed  in  kind  of- 
fices towards  his  friend,  and  enjoying  with  keen 
delight  the  renewal  of  their  intercourse.  He  then 
embarked  with  Mr  Williams,  the  chosen  and 
beloved  sharer  of  his  pleasures  and  of  his  fate,  to 
return  to  us.  We  waited  for  them  in  vain ;  the 
sea  by  its  restless  moaning  seemed  to  desire  to 

inform  us  of  what  we  would  not  learn  : but  a 

veil  may  well  be  drawn  over  such  misery.  The 
real  angui'th  of  these  moments  transcended  all  the 
fictions  that  the  most  glowing  imagination  e^er 
pourtrayed  :  our  seclusion,  the  savajQ[e  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  tillages,  and 
our  immediate  vicinity  to  the  troubled  sea,  com- 
bined to  embne  with  strange  horror  our  days  of 
uncertainty.  The  truth  was  at  last  known, — a 
truth  that  made  our  loved  and  lovely  Italy  appear 
a  tomb,  its  sky  a  pall.  Every  heart  echoed  the 
deep  lament ;  and  my  only  consolation  was  in  the 
praise  and  earnest  love  that  each  voice  bestowed 
and  each  countenance  demonstrated  for  him  we 
had  lost,— not,  I  fondly  hope,  for  ever  :  his 
unearthly  and  elevated  nature  is  a  pledge  of  the 
continuation  of  his  being,  although  in  an  altered 
form.  Rome  received  his  ashes ;  they  are  deposited 
beneath  its  weed-grown  wall,  and  'the  world's 
sole  monument'  is  enriched  by  his  remains. 

«<  Julian  andMaddalo,*  'The  Witch  of  Atlas,' 
and  most  of  the  Translations,  were  written  some 
years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  The  Cyclops/ 
and  the  Scenes  from  the  'Magico  Prodigioso,' 
may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  author's 
ultimate  corrections.  'The  Triumph  of  Life'  was 
his  last  work,  and  was  left  in  so  unfinished  a 
state,  that  I  arranged  it  in  its  present  form  with 
great  difficulty.  Many  of  the  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  never 
retouched,  I  found  among  his  manuscript  books, 
and  have  carefully  copied  :  I  have  subjoined, 
whenever  I  have  been  able,  the  date  of  their 
composition. 

« I  do  not  know  whether  the  critics  will  repre- 
hend the  insertion  of  some  of  the  most  imper- 
fect among  these;  but  I  frankly  own,  that  I  have 
been  more  actuated  by  the  fear  lest  any  monument 
of  his  genius  should  escape  me,  tliau  the  wish  of 
presenting  nothing  but  what  was  complete  to  the 
JFastidiotts  reader.  I  feel  secure  that  the  Lovers  of 
Shelley's  Poetry  (who  know  how  more  than  any 
other  poet  of  the  present  day  every  line  and 
word  he  wrote  is  instinct  with  peculiar  beuuty) 
will  pardon  and  thank  me  :  I  consecrate  tliis 
volume  to  them. 

•  Mart  W.  Shelley. 

■  London,  June  isf,  i8i4>» 
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A  POEM. 

IN  TWELVE  CANTOS. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  Poem  which  I  now  present  to  ihe  worid,  is  an  at- 
tempt from  which  I  scarcely  dare  to  expect  success,  and 
in  which  a  writer  of  established  fame  might  fail  without 
disgrace.  It  is  an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  as  to  how  far  a  thirst  for  a  happier  con- 
dition of  moral  and  political  society  survives,  among  the 
enlightened  and  refined,  the  tempests  which  have  shaken 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  have  sought  to  enlist  the 
harmony  of  metrical  language,  the  eiherial  combina- 
tions of  the  fancy,  the  rapid  and  subtle  transitions  of 
human  passion,  all  those  elements  which  essentially 
compose  a  Poem,  in  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  compre> 
henaive  morality;  and  in  the  view  of  kindling  within 
the  bosoms  of  my  readers,  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  for 
those  doctrines  of  Uberty  and  justice,  that  faith  and 
hope  in  something  good,  which  neither  violence,  nor 
misrepresentation,  nor  prejudice,  can  ever  totally  extin- 
guish among  mankind. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  a  story  of  human  pas- 
sion in  its  most  universal  character,  diversified  with 
moving  and  romantic  adventures,  and  appealing,  in 
contempt  of  all  artificial  opinions  or  institutions,  to  the 
common  sympathies  of  every  human  breast.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  recommend  the  motives  which  I 
would  substitute  for  those  at  present  governing  mankind 
by  methodical  and  systematic  argument.  I  would  only 
awaken  the  feelings  so  tliat  the  reader  should  see  the 
beauty  of  true  virtue,  and  be  incited  to  those  inquiries 
which  have  led  to  my  moral  and  political  creed,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  sublimest  intellecls  in  the  world. 
The  Poem  therefore  (with  the  exception  of  ihe  first 
Canto,  which  is  purely  introductory),  is  narrative,  not 
didactic.  It  is  a  succession  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
growth  and  progress  of  individual  mind  aspiring  after 
excellence,  and  devoted  to  the  lov^  of  mankind ;  its  in- 
fluence in  refining  and  making  pure  the  most  daring 
and  uncommon  impulses  of  the  imagination,  the  under- 
standing, and  the  senses;  its  impatience  at  aall  the 
oppressions  which  are  done  under  the  sun;«  its  ten- 
dency to  awaken  public  hope  and  to  enlighten  and 


improve  mankind;  the  rapid  effects  of  the  application 
of  that  tendency;  the  awakening  of  an  immense  nation 
from  their  slavery  and  degradation  to  a  true  sense  of 
moral  dignity  and  freedom  ;  the  bloodless  dethronement 
of  their  oppressors,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  religious 
frauds  by  which  they  had  been  deluded  into  submission ; 
the  tranquillity  of  successful  patriotism,  and  the  uni- 
versal toleration  and  benevolence  of  true  philanthropy; 
the  treachery  and  barbarity  of  hired  soldiers;  vice  not 
the  object  of  punishment  and  hatred,  but  kindness  and 
pity;  the  foithlessness  of  tyrants ;  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rulers  of  the  World,  and  the  restoration  of  the  expelled 
Dynasty  by  foreign  arms ;  the  massacre  and  extermina- 
tion of  the  Patriots,  and  the  victory  of  established 
power;  the  consequences  of  legitimate  despotism,  civil 
war,  famine,  plague,  superstition,  and  an  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  domestic  affections ;  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  advocates  of  Liberty;  the  temporary  triumph  of 
oppression,  that  secure  earnest  of  its  final  and  inevitable 
fall ;  the  transient  nature  of  ignorance  and  error,  and 
the  eternity  of  genius  and  virtue.  Such  is  the  series 
of  dielineations  of  which  the  Poem  consists.  And  if  the 
lofty  passions  with  which  it  has  been  my  scope  to  dis- 
tinguish this  story,  shall  not  excite  in  the  reader  a  ge- 
nerous impulse,  an  ardent  thirst  for  excellence,  an 
interest  profound  and  strong,  such  as  belongs  to  no 
meaner  desires — let  not  the  failure  be  imputed  to  a 
natural  unfitness  for  human  sympathy  in  these  sublime 
and  animating  themes.  It  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to 
communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  and  the  enthusiasm 
arising  out  of  those  images  and  feelings,  in  tlie  vivid 
presence  of  which  within  his  own  mind,  consists  at 
once  his  inspiration  and  his  reward. 

The  panic  which,  like  an  epidemic  transport,  seised 
upon  all  classes  of  men  during  the  excesses  consequent 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  is  gradually  giving  place 
to  sanity.  It  has  ceased  to  be  believed,  that  whole  gene- 
rations of  mankind  ought  to  consign  themselves  to  a 
hopeless  inheritance  of  ignorance  and  misery,  because 
a  nation  of  men  who  bad  been  dupes  and  slaves  for 
centuries,  were  incapable  of  conducting  themselves  with 
the  wisdom  and  tranquillity  of  freemen  so  soon  as  some 
of  their  fetters  were  partially  loosened.    That  their  coa- 
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duct  could  not  hare  been  marked  by  any  other  charac- 
ters than  ferocity  and  thoughtlessness,  is  the  historical 
fact  from  which  liberty  derives  all  its  recommendations, 
and  falsehood  the  worst  features  of  its  deformity.  There 
is  a  reflux  in  the  tide  of  human  things  which  bears  the 
shipwrecked  hopes  of  men  into  a  secure  haven,  after  the 
storms  are  past.  Methinks,  those  who  now  livehave 
survived  an  age  of  despair. 

The  French  Revolution  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  manifestations  of  a  general  state  of  feeling  among 
civilized  mankind,   produced    by  a  defect  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  knowledge  existing  in  society  and 
the  improvement,  or  gradual  abolition  of  political  in- 
stitutions. The  year  1788  may  be  assumed  as  the  epoch 
of  one  of  the  most  important  crises  produced  by  this 
feeling.     The  sympathies  connected  with  that  event  ex- 
tended to  every  bosom.   The  most  generous  and  amiable 
natures  were  those  which  participated  the  most  exten- 
sively in  these  sympathies.    But  such  a  degree  of  un- 
mingled  good  was  expected,   as  it  was  impossible  to 
realize.    If  the  Revolution  had  been   in  every  respect 
prosperous,  then  misrule  and  superstition  would  lose 
half  their  claims  to  our  abhorrence,  as  fetters  which  the 
captive  can  unlock  with  the  slightest  motion  of  his  fin- 
gers, and  which  do  not  eat  with  poisonous  rust  into  the 
soul.     The  revulsion  occasioned  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
demagogues  and    the  re-establishment  of    successive 
tyrannies  in  France  was  terrible,  and  felt  in  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  civilized  world.     Gould  they  listen 
to  the  plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned  under   the 
calamities  of  a  social  state,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  which,  one  man  riots  in   luxury  whilst  another 
famishes  for  want  of  bread?  Can  he  who  the  day  before 
was  a  trampled  slave,  suddenly  become  liberal-minded, 
forbearing,  and  independent?  This  is  the  consequence 
of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to  be  produced  by 
resolute  perseverance  and  indefatigable  hope,  and  lon^- 
suffcring  and  long-believing  courage,  and  the  system- 
atic efforts  of  generations  of  men  of  intellect  and  virtue. 
Such  is  the  lesson  which  experience  teaches  now.     But 
on  the  first  reverses  of  hope  in  the  progress  of  French 
liberty,  the  sanguine  eagerness  for  good  overleapt  the 
solution  of  these  questions,  and  for  a  time  extinguished 
itself  in  the  unexpectedness  of  their  result.  Thus  many 
of  the  most  ardent  and  tender-hearted   of  the   wor- 
shippers of  public  good,  have  been  morally  ruined  by 
what  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  events  they  deplored,  ap- 
peared to  show  as  the  melancholy  desolation  of  all  their 
cherished  hopes.    Hence  gloom  and  misanthropy  have 
become  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
the  solace  of  a  disappointment  that  unconsciously  finds 
relief  only  in  the  wilful  exaggeration  of  its  own  despair. 
This  influence  has  tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with 
tbc  hopelessness  of  the  minds  from  which  it  flows. 
Metaphysics,*   and  inquiries  into  moral  and  political 
science,  have  become  little  else  than  vain  attempts  to 
revive  exploded  superstitions,  or  sophisms  like  those  ' 
of  Mr  Malthas,  calculated  to  lull  tlie  oppressors  of  man- 

■  I  ODgbi  to  except  Sir  V.  Dnimnond's  ■  Acadomicnl  Qaestloaf  ;> 
a  Tolumeof  rery  acofo  and  powerful  metapbyticnl  criiicum. 

■  It  U  remarkable,  as  a  tymptom  of  tbs  r«Tiral  of  public  bope, 
tbatMrMaltbaabaaanigBed,  ia  the  later  editioo*  of  bis  work,  an 
iDdetiDite  domialon  to  oaoral  restraint  over  tbo  principle  of  popu- 
lotioii.  This  conarscion  answers  all  the  inferonoes  from  bis  doctrine 
unravourable  10  buman  improTumeot,  and  reduces  tbo  ■  Essay  or 
PuroLATion-  to  a  commentary  lllastratlve  of  the  ananiwerebleneu 
of  •  Political  J BSTicB." 


kind  into  a  security  of  everlasting  triumph.  Our  works 
of  fiction  and  poetry  have  been  overshadowed  by  the 
same  infectious  gloom.  But  mankind  appear  to  me  to 
be  emerging  from  their  trance.  I  am  aware,  methinks, 
of  a  slow,  gradual,  silent  change.  In  that  belief  1  have 
composed  the  following  Poem. 

I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  competition  with  our 
greatest  contemporary  Poets.     Yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  who  have  preceded  me.     1 
have  sought  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  any  style  of  lan- 
guage or  versification  peculiar  to  the  original  minds  of 
which  it  is  the  character,  designing  that  even  if  what  I 
have  produced  be  worthless,  it  should  still  be  properly 
my  own.     Nor  have  I  permitted  any  system  relating  to 
mere  words,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
whatever  interest  I  may  have  succeeded  in  creating,  to 
my  own  ingenuity  in  contriving  to  disgust  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  criticism.  I  have  simply  clothed  my 
thoughts  in  what  appeared  to  me  tlie  most  obvious  and 
appropriate  language.  A  person  familiar  with  nature,  and 
with  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  human  mind, 
can  scarcely  err  in  following  the  instinct,  with  respect 
to  selection  of  language,  produced  by  (hat  familiarity. 
There  is  an  education  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  Poet, 
without  which,  genius  and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill  the 
circle  of  their  capacities.     No  education  indeed  can  en- 
title to  this  appellation  a  dull  and  unobservant  mind, 
or  one,  though  neither  dull  nor  unobservant,  in  which 
the  channels  of  communication  between  thought  and 
expression  have  been  obstructed  or  closed.     How  far  it 
is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  either  of  the  latter  classes,  I 
cannot  know.     I   aspire  to  be  something  better.     The 
circumstances  of  my  accidental  education  have  been 
favourable  to  this  ambition.   I  have  been  familiar  from 
boyhood  with  mountains  and  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  solitude  of  forests  :  Danger  which  sports  upon  the 
brink  of  precipices,  has  been  my  playmate.  I  have  trod- 
den the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  lived  under  the  eye  of 
Mont  Blanc.  I  have  been  a  wanderer  amongdistant  fields. 
I  have  sailed  down  mighty  rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and 
set,  and  the  stars  come  forth,  whilst  I  have  sailed  nightand 
day  down  a  rapid  stream  among  mountains.  I  have  seen 
populous  cities,  and  hare  watched  the  passions  which 
rise  and  spread,  and  sink  and  change  amongst  assem- 
bled multitudes  of  men.     I  have  seen  the  theatre  of  the 
more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war,  cities  and 
villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of  black  and  roof- 
less houses,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  sitting  famished 
upon  their  desolated  thresholds.    I  have  conversed  with 
living  men  of  genius.  The  poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  modem  Italy,  and  our  own  country,  has 
been  to  me  like  external  nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoy- 
ment.    Such  are  the  sources  from  which  the  materials 
for  the  imagery  of  my  Poem  have  been  drawn.     I  have 
considered  Poetry  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and 
have  read  the  Poets  and  the  Historians,  and  the  Me^- 
physicians  *  whose  writings  have  been  accessible  to  me, 
and  have   looked    upon  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
scenery   of    the  earth  as   common  sources  of  those 
elements  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Poet  to  embody 
and  combine.     Yet  the  experience  and  the  feelings  to 
which  I  refer,  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  men 

'  In  tbis  sense  tbere  may  be  snch  a  tbing  as  porfoctibility  in 
works  of  fici ion,  notwllbsiandingf  tbo  concession  often  made  by  the 
adTocafes  of  buman  improTement,  that  perfectibility  is  a  term 
applicable  only  to  acionca. 
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Poets,  but  oDly  prepares  tliem  to  be  the  auditors  of 
those  who  are.  How  far  I  shall  be  found  to  possess  that 
more  essential  attribute  of  Poetry,  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing in  others  sensations  like  those  which  animate  my 
own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak  sincerely,  I  know 
not;  and  which, with  an  acquiescent  and  contented 
spirit,  I  expect  to  be  taught  by  the  effeet  which  I  shall 
produce  upon  those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitation  of 
any  contemporary  style.  But  there  must  be  a  resem- 
blance which  does  not  depend  upon  their  own  will, 
between  all  the  writers  of  any  particular  age.  They 
cannot  escape  firom  subjection  to  a  common  influence 
which  arises  out  of  an  infinite  combination  of  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  times  in  which  they  live, 
though  each  is  in  a  degree  the  author  of  the  very  in- 
fluence by  which  his  being  is  thus  pervaded.  Thus,  the 
tragic  Poets  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  the  It.ilian  revivers  of 
ancient  learning ;  those  nighty  intellects  of  our  own 
country  that  succeeded  the  Reformation,  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  the  Dramatists  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Bacon ;  ■  the  colder  spirits 
of  the  interval  that  succeeded  ; — all,  resemble  each 
other,  and  differ  from  every  other  in  their  several 
classes.  In  this  view  of  things.  Ford  can  no  more  be 
called  the  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  than  Shakspeare  the 
imitator  of  Ford.  There  were  perhaps  few  other  points 
of  resemblance  between  these  two  men,  than  that  which 
the  universal  and  inevitable  influence  of  their  age  pro- 
duced. And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither  the 
meanest  scribbler,  nor  the  sublimest  genius  of  any  era 
can  escape ;  and  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  escape. 

I  have  adopted  the  stania  of  Spenser  (a  measure  in- 
expressibly beautiful),  not  because  I  consider  it  a  finer 
model  of  poetical  harmony  than  the  blank  verse  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  but  because  in  the  latter  there 
is  no  shelter  for  mediocrity:  you  must  either  succeed  or 
fail.  This  perhaps  an  aspiring  spirit  should  desire.  But 
I  was  enticed,  also,  by  the  brilliancy  and  magnificence 
of  sound  which  a  mind  that  has  been  nourished  upon 
musical  thoughts,  can  produce  by  a  just  and  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  the  pauses  of  this  measure.  Yet 
there  will  be  found  some  instances  where  I  have  com- 
pletely failed  in  this  attempt,  and  one,  which  I  here 
request  the  reader  to  consider  as  an  erratum,  where 
there  is  left  most  inadvertently  an  alexandrine  in  the 
middle  of  a  stanxa. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have  written 
fearlessly.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  age,  that  its  Wri- 
ters, too  thoughtless  of  immortality,  are  exquisitely  sen- 
sible to  temporary  praise  or  blame.  They  write  with 
tlie  fear  of  Reviews  before  their  eyes.  This  system  of 
criticism  sprang  up  in  that  torpid  interval  when  Poetry 
was  not.  Poetry,  and  the  art  which  professes  to  regu- 
late and  limit  its  powers,  cannot  subsist  together. 
Longinus  could  not  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
Homer,  nor  Boileau  of  Horace.  Yet  this  species  of  cri- 
ticism never  presumed  to  assert  an  understanding  of  its 
own  :  it  has  always,  unlike  true  science,  followed,  not 
preceded  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  would  even  now 
bribe  with  worthless  adulation  some  of  our  greatest 
Poets  to  impose  gratuitous  fetters  on  their  own  imagina- 
tions, and  become  unconscious  accomplices  in  the  daily 
murder  of  all  genius  either  not  so  aspiring  or  not  so 

*  Milton  ftanda  iliMe  la  the  ago  which  ha  lUaaliiMl. 


fortunate  as  their  own.    I  have  sought  therefore  to 
write,  as  I  believe  that  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton 
wrote,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  anonymous  censure. 
1  am    certain  that  calumny    and    misrepresentation, 
though  it  may  move  me  to  compassion,  cannot  disturb 
my  peace.    I  shall  understand  the  expressive  silence  of 
those  sagacious  enemies  who  dare  not  trust  themselves 
to  speak.    I  shall  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  midst 
of  insult,  and  contempt,  and  maledictions,  those  ad- 
monitions which  may  tend  to  correct  whatever  imper- 
fections such  censurers  may  discover  in  this  my  first 
serious  appeal  to  the  Public.     If  certain  Critics  were  as 
clear-sighted  as  they  are  malignant,  how  great  would 
be  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  virulent  writings! 
As  it  is,  I  fear  I  shall  be  maliciousenough  to  be  amused 
with  their  paltry  tricks  and  lame  invectives.    Should 
the  Public  judge  that  my  composition  is  worthless,  I 
shall  indeed  bow  before  the  tribunal  from  which  Milton 
received  his  crown  of  immortality,  and  shall  seek  to 
gather,  if  I  live,  strength  from  that  defeat,  which  may 
nerve  me  to  some  new  enterprise  of  thought  which  may 
not  be  worthless.    I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucretius, 
when  he  meditated  that  poem  whose  doctrines  are  yet 
the  bases  of  our  metaphysical  knowledge,  and  whose 
eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  of  mankind,  wrote  in 
awe  of  such  censure  as  the  hired  sophists  of  the  impure 
and  superstitious  noblemen  of  Rome  might  affix  to 
what  he  riiould  produce.    It  wa»  at  tlie  period  when 
Greece  was  led  captive,  and  Asia  made  tributary  to  the 
Republic,  fast  veriging  itself  to  slavery  and  ruin,  that  a 
multitude  of  Syrian  captives,  bigottcd  to  the  worship  of 
their  obscene  Aslitaroth,  and  the  unworthy  successors 
of  Socrates  and  Zeno,  found  thefc  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence by  administering,  under  the  name  of  freedmen,  to 
the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  great.  These  wretched  men 
were  skilled  to  plead,  with  a  superficial  but  plausible  set 
of  sophisms,  in  favour  of  that  contempt  for  virtue 
which  is  the  portion  of  slaves,  and  that  foith  in  portents, 
the  most  fatal  substitute  for  benevolence  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  which  arising  from  the  enslaved  com- 
munities-of  the  East,  then  first  began  to  overwhelm  the 
western  nations  in  its  stream.     Were  these  the  kind  of 
men  whose  disapprobation  the  wise  and  lofty-minded 
Lucretius  should  have  regarded  with  a  salutary  awe  ? 
The  latest  and  perhaps  the  meanest  of  those  who  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  would  disdain  to  hold  life  on  snch 
conditions. 

The  Poem  now  presented  to  the  Public  occupied  little 
more  than  six  months  in  the  composition.  That  period 
has  been  devoted  to  the  task  with  unremitting  ardour 
and  enthusiasm.  1  have  exercised  a  watchful  and  earnest 
criticism  on  my  work  as  it  grew  under  my  hands.  I 
would  willingly  have  sent  it  forth  to  the  world  with  that 
perfection  which  long  labour  and  revision  is  said  to 
bestow.  But  I  found  tliat  if  I  should  gain  something 
in  exactness  by  tliis  method,  I  might  lose  much  of  the 
newness  and  energy  of  imagery  and  language  as  it  flowed 
fresh  from  my  mind.  And  although  the  mere  compo- 
sition occupied  no  more  than  six  months,  the  thoughts 
thus  arranged  were  slowly  gathered  in  as  many  years. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  [distinguish  be- 
tween those  opinions  which  have  a  dramatic  propriety 
in  reference  to  the  characters  which  they  are  designed 
to  elucidate,  and  such  as  are  properly  my  own.  The 
erroneous  and  degrading  idea  which  men  have  conceived 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  instance,  is  ^oken  against,  but 
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not  the  Supreme  Being  itself.  The  belief  which  some 
supentitiout  persons  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the 
stage  entertain  of  the  Deity,  as  injurious  to  the  character 
of  his  benevolence,  is  widely  different  from  my  own. 
In  recommending  also  a  great  and  important  change 
in  the  spirit  which  animates  the  social  institutions  of 
mankind,  I  have  avoided  all  flattery  to  those  violent  and 
malignant  passions  of  our  nature,  which  are  ever  on 
the  watch  to  mingle  with  and  to  alloy  the  most  bene- 
ficial innovations.  There  is  no  quarter  given  to  Revenge, 
or  Envy,  or  Prejudice.  Love  is  celebrated  every  where 
as  the  sole  law  which  should  govern  the  moral  world. 


DEDICATION. 


Tbore  If  BO  danger  to  i  maa,  thit  knows 
What  life  and  death  U:  there's  not  anj  law 
Eicoeds  his  knowJedgo;  neither  is  It  lawful 
That  ha  shoaid  stoop  to  any  other  law. 


TO  MART 


I. 


So  now  my  summer-task  is  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's  home ; 
As  to  his  Queen  some  victor  Knight  of  Faery, 
Earning  bright  spoils  for  her  enchanted  dome; 
Nor  thou  disdain,  that  ere  my  fame  become 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night. 
If  it  indeed  may  cleave  its  natal  gloom. 
Its  doubtful  promise  thus  I  would  unite 
With  thy  beloved  name,  thou  Child  of  love  and  light 

2. 

The  toil  which  stole  from  thee  so  many  an  hour, 
Is  ended,— and  the  fruit  is  at  thy  feet ! 
No  longer  where  the  woods  to  frame  a  bower 
With  interlaced  branches  mix  and  meet. 
Or  where  with  sound  like  many  voices  sweet, 
Water-falls  leap  among  wild  islands  green, 
"Which  ^med  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
Of  moss-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be  seen : 
But  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has  ever  been. 

3. 
Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  Friend,  when 

first 
The  clouds  which  vrrap  this  world  from  youth  did  pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  q>irit's  sleep :  a  fresh  Hay-dawn  it  was. 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why;  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices,  that,  alas  I 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

And  then  I  clasp'd  my  hands  and  look'd  around — 
— But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
Which  pour*  d  their  warm  d  rops  on  the  sunny  ground-— 
So  without  shame,  I  ^>ake: — 1 1  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.!     I  then  controU'd 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  ealm,  and  I  was  meek  and  bold. 


I. 


5. 
And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore, 
Yet  nolliing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthen' d  more  and 

more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 

6. 
Alas,  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one ! — 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain ;  then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone : — 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me. 
Hard  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
Which  crushed  and  withered  mine,  that  could  not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived  by  thee. 


Thou  Friend,  whose  presence  on  my  wintry  heart 
Fell,  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  herbless  plain ; 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain, 
And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among. 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in  vain 
From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  bqjjirt  it  long. 

8. 
No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wilderness. 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  journey'd  now :  no  more  companionless. 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. — 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good, 
When  Infamy  dares  mock  the  innocent, 
And  cherish'd  friends  turn  with  the  multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken  stood ! 

9. 
Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends. return; 

Though  suffering  leaves  tlie  knowledge  and  the  power 

Which  says : — ^Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  sconi. 

And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  bom 

To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus  are  we 

Most  fortunate  beneath  life's  beaming  mom; 

And  these  delights,  and  thou  have  been  to  me 

The  parents  of  the  Song  I  consecrate  to  thee. 

10. 
Is  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingers 
But  strike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strain  ? 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lingers 
Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne'er  to  sound  again. 
Though  it  might  shake  the  Anarch  Custom's  reign, 
And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's  own  sway 
Holier  than  was  Amphion'sl    I  would  hin 
Reply  in  hope — ^but  I  am  worn  away, 
And  D^th  and  Love  are  yet  contending  for  their  prey. 
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II. 

And  what  art  thoa  T    1  know,  but  dare  not  sp«ak : 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  ailent  yean. 
Tet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek, 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears* 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tearSi 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears  : 
And  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see 
A  lamp  of  Tesial  fire  burning  internally. 

12. 

They  say  that  thou  wert  lovely  from  thy  birth, 
Of  glorious  parents,  thou  aspiring  Child. 
I  wonder  not — for  One  then  left  this  earth 
Whose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
Which  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  undefiled 
Of  its  departing  glory;  still  lier  fome 
Shines  on  thee,  through  the  tempests  dark  and  wild 
Which  shake  these  latter  days;  and  thou  canst  claim 
The  shelter,  from  thy  Sire,  of  an  immortal  name. 

1 3. 
One  Toice  came  forth  from  many  a  mighty  spirit, 
Which  was  the  echo  of  three  thousand  years; 
And  the  tumultuous  world  stood  mute  to  hear  it, 
As  some  lone  man  who  in  a  desert  hears 
The  music  of  his  home : — unwonted  fears 
Fell  on  the  pale  oppressors  of  our  race. 
And  Failh,  and  Custom,  and  low-ihoughted  cares, 
Like  thunder-stricken  dragons,  for  a  space 
Left  the  torn  human  heart,  their  food  and  dwelling-place. 

14. 

Truth's  deathless  Toice  pauses  among  mankind! 
If  there  must  be  no  response  to  my  cry — 
If  men  must  rise  and  sump  with  fury  blind 
On  his  pure  name  who  loves  them,— thou  and  I, 
Sweet  friend !  can  look  from  our  tranquillity 
Like  lamps  into  the  world's  tempestuous  night, — 

~  Two  tranquil  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing  by 
Which  wrap  them  from  the  foundering  seaman's  sight, 

That  bom  from  year  to  year  with  unextingutsh'd  lighL 


CANTO  L 


I. 
WuR  the  last  hope  of  trampled  France  had  fsil'd 
Like  a  brief  dream  of  unremaining  glory. 
From  visions  of  despair  I  rose,  and  scaled 
The  peak  of  an  aerial  promontory, 
Whose  cavem'd  base  with  the  vext  surge  was  hoary; 
And  saw  the  golden  dawn  break  forth,  and  waken 
Each  dood,  and  every  wave : — but  transitory 
The  calm :  for  sudden,  the  firm  earth  was  shaken. 
As  if  by  the  last  wreck  its  frame  were  o\3rtaken. 


n. 

So,  as  I  stood,  one  blast  of  muttering  thunder 
Burst  in  fsr  peals  along  the  waveless  deep. 
When,  gathering  fsst,  around,  above  and  under. 
Long  trains  of  tremulous  mist  b^an  to  creep, 
Until  their  complicating  lines  did  steep 
The  orient  sun  in  shadow  : — not  a  sound 
Was  heard  ;  one  horrible  repose  did  keep 
The  forests  and  the  floods,  and  all  around 
Darkness  more  dread  than  night  was  poured  npon  the 
ground. 

ni. 

Hark !  *t  is  the  rushing  of  a  wind  that  sweeps 
Earth  and  the  ocean.  See !  the  lightnings  yawn 
Deluging  Heaven  with  fire,  and  the  lash'd  deeps 
Glitter  and  boil  beneath  :  it  rages  on, 
One  mighty  stream,  whirlwind  and  waves  upthrown, 
Lightning,  and  hail,  and  darkness  eddying  by. 
There  is  a  pause — the  sea-birds,  that  were  gone 
Into  their  caves  to  shriek,  come  forth,  to  spy 
What  calm  has  faU'n  on  earth,  what  light  is  in  the  sky. 

IV. 
For,  where  the  irresistible  storm  had  cloven 
That  fearful  darkness,  the  blue  sky  was  seen 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  interwoven 
Host  delicately,  and  the  ocean  green. 
Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  serene, 
Quiver'd  like  burning  emerald  :  calm  was  spread 
On  all  below ;  but  far  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  clouds  fled, 
Countless  and  swift  as  leaves  on  autumn's  tempest  shed. 

V. 
For  ever,  as  the  war  became  more  fierce 
Between  the  whirlwinds  and  the  rack  on  high. 
That  spot  grew  more  serene;  blue  light  did  pierce 
The  woof  of  those  while  clouds,  which  seem'd  to  lie 
Far,  deep,  and  motionless ;  while  through  the  sky 
The  pallid  semicircle  of  the  moon 
Past  on,  in  slow  and  moving  majesty ; 
Its  upper  horn  array'd  in  mists,  which  soon 
But  slowly  fled,  like  dew  beneath  the  beams  of  noon. 

vr. 

I  could  not  chuse  but  gaze ;  a  fascination 
Dwelt  in  that  moon,  and  sky,  and  clouds,  which  drew 
My  fancy  thither,  and  in  expectation 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  I  remain'd : — the  hue 
Of  the  white  moon,  amid  that  heaven  so  blue. 
Suddenly  stain'd  with  shadow  did  appear; 
A  speck,  a  cloud,  a  shape,  approaching  gnew. 
Like  a  great  ship  in  the  sun's  sinking  sphere 
Beheld  afar  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 

vir. 

Even  like  a  bark,  which  from  a  chasm  of  mountains. 
Dark,  vast,  and  overhanging,  on  a  river 
Which  there  collects  the  strength  of  all  its  fountains, 
Comes  forth,  whilst  with  the  speed  iu  frame  doth 

quiver, 
Sails,  oars,  and  stream,  tending  to  one  endeavour; 
So,  from  that  chasm  of  light  a  winged  Form 
On  all  the  winds  of  heaven  approaching  ever 
Floated,  dilating  as  it  came :  the  storm 
Pursued  it  with  fierce  blasts,  and  lightnings  swift  and 
warm. 
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VIII. 

A  coane  precipitous;  of  dioy  speed, 
Suspending  thought  and  breath ;  a  monstrous  sight ! 
For  in  the  air  do  I  behold  indeed 
An  Eagle  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  fight : — 
And  now  reUxing  itt  impetuous  flight, 
Before  the  aerial  rock  on  which  I  stood, 
The  Eagle,  hovering,  wheel'd  to  left  and  right. 
And  hung  with  lingering  wings  orer  the  flood. 
And  startled  with  its  yells  the  wide  air^s  solitude. 

IX. 

A  shaft  of  light  upon  its  wings  descended, 
And  every  golden  feather  gleamed  therein-— 
Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blended. 
The  Serpent's  mailed  and  many-colour'd  skin 
Shone  through  the  plumes  its  coils  were  twined  within 
By  many  a  swollen  and  knotted  fold,  and  high 
And  for,  the  neck  receding  lithe  and  thin, 
Sustain'd  a  crested  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before  the  Eagle's  stedfast  eye. 

X. 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  wheeling 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  the  Elagle  sail'd 
Incessantly— sometimes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes  as  if  it  fail'd, 
Drooped  through  the  air;  and  still  it  shriek'd  and 

waird, 
And  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak 
And  talon  unremittingly  assail'd 
The  wreatlied  Serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 

XI. 

What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 
Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray! 
For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wond'rous  foes, 
A  vapour  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 
Hung  gather'd  :  in  the  void  air,  far  away. 
Floated  the  shattered  plumes;  bright  scales  did  leap. 
Where'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their  way, 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness; — as  they  sweep, 
Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep. 

XII. 
Swift  chances  in  that  combat — many  a  check. 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild  turmoil ; 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  his  enemy's  neck 
Lock'd  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil, 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  pain  and  toil, 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the  sea 
Languidly  flutter'd,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adversary,  who  then  rear'd  on  high 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with  victory. 

xin. 

Then  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surge. 
Where  they  had  sank  together,  would  the  Snake 
Relax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  writhings ;  for  to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  shake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wings 
As  in  despair,  and  with  his  sinewy  neck. 
Dissolve  in  sodden  shock  those  linked  rings. 
Then  soar—as  swift  as  smoke  from  a  volcano  spriikgs. 


XIV. 
Wile  baffled  wile,  and  strength  encoanter  d  strength, 
Thus  long,  but  unprevailing : — the  cvoat 
Of  that  portentous  fight  appear'd  at  length  : 
Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
It  had  endured,  when  lifeless,  stark,  and  rent^ 
Hung  high  that  mighty  Serpent,  and  at  last 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent. 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  Eagle  past. 
Heavily  borne  away  on  the  exhausted  blast. 

XV. 

And  with  it  fled  the  tempest,  so  that  ocean 
And  earth  and  sky  shone  through  the  atmosphere — 
Only,  't  was  strange  to  see  the  red  commotion 
Of  waves  like  mountains  o'er  the  sinking  sphere 
Of  sun-set  sweep,  and  their  fierce  roar  to  hear 
Amid  the  calm :  down  the  steep  path  I  wound 
To  the  sea-shore — the  evening  was  most  clear 
And  beautiful,  and  there  the  sea  I  found 
Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slumber  bound. 

XVI. 

There  was  a  Woman,  beautiful  as  morning, 
Sitting  beneath  the  rocks,  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  waste  sea — fair  as  one  flower  adorning 
An  icy  wilderness — each  delicate  hand 
Lay  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  band 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  fall'n,  and  so  she  sate 
Looking  upon  the  waves ;  on  the  bare  strand 
Upon  the  sea-mark  a  small  boat  did  wait. 
Fair  as  herself,  like  Love  by  Hope  left  desolate. 

XVIL 
It  seem'd  that  this  fair  Shape  had  look'd  upon 
That  unimaginable  fight,  and  now 
That  her  sweet  eyes  were  weary  of  the  sun, 
As  brightly  it  illustrated  her  woe ; 
For  in  the  tears  which  silently  to  flow 
Paused  not,  its  lustre  hung  :  she  watching  aye 
The  foam-wreaths  which  the  faint  tide  wove  below 
Upon  the  spangled  sands,  grcianed  heavily, 
And  after  every  groan  looked  up  over  the  sea. 

XVHI. 
And  when  she  saw  the  wounded  Serpent  make 
His  path  between  the  waves,  her  lips  grew  pale, 
Parted,  and  quiver'd ;  the  tears  ceased  to  break 
From  her  immoveable  eyes;  no  voice  of  wail 
Escaped  her ;  but  she  rose,  and  on  the  gale 
Loosening  her  star-bright  robe  and  shadowy  hair 
Pour'd  forth  her  voice ;  the  caverns  of  the  vale 
That  open'd  to  the  ocean,  caught  it  there. 
And  fill'd  with  silver  sounds  the  overflowing  air. 

XIX. 

She  spake  in  language  whose  strange  melody 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.    I  heard,  alone. 
What  made  its  mnsic  more  melodious  be, 
The  pity  and  the  love  of  every  tone ; 
But  to  the  Snake  those  accenU  sweet  were  known 
His  native  tongue  and  hers ;  nor  did  he  beat 
The  hoar  spray  idly  then,  but  winding  on 
Through  the  green  shadows  of  the  waves  thai  meet 
Near  to  the  shcre,  did  pause  beside  her  snowy  feet. 
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XX. 

Then  on  the  sands  the  Woman  sate  again, 
And  wept  and  clasp'd  her  hands,  and  all  between, 
Kcnew*d  the  nnintelltgible  strain 
Of  her  melodious  voice  and  eloquent  mien ; 
And  she  nnveird  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth : — one  moment  seen. 
For  ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Her  Toice,  and,  coil'd  in  rest  in  her  embrace  it  lay. 

XXf. 
Then  she  arose,  and  smiled  on  me  with  eyes 
Serene  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet  fair, 
'While  yet  the  day-light  lingerelh  in  the  skies 
Which  cleaves  with  arrowy  beams  the  dark-red  air. 
And  said:  To  grieve  is  wise,  but  the  despair 
Was  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here  from  sleep : 
This  shalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou  dost  dare 
With  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  the  deep, 
A  voyage  divine  and  strange,  companionship  to  keep. 

XXII. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest  tone, 
Yet  sweet,  of  some  loved  voice  heard  long  ago. 
I  wepL    Shall  tliis  fair  woman  all  alone 
Over  the  sea  with  that  fierce  Serpent  go  T 
His  head  is  on  her  heart,  and  who  can  know 
How  soon  he  may  devour  his  feeble  prey? — 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  the  tide  'gan  to  flow ; 
And  that  strange  boat,  like  the  moon's  shade  did  sway 
Amid  reflected  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay. 

xxnr. 

A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  had  no  sail 
But  its  own  curved  prow  of  thin  moonstone, 
Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  frail, 
To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not  known 
To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone 
With  which  it  cleaves  the  sparkling  sea;  and  now 
We  are  embark'd,  the  mountains  hang  and  frown 
Over  the  starry  deep  that  gleams  below 
A  vast  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  the  waves  we  go. 

XXIV. 

And  as  we  sail'd,  a  strange  and  awful  tale 
That  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious  dream 
As  makes  ihe  slumbercr's  cheek  with  wonder  pale! 
T  was  midnight,  and  around,  a  shoreless  stream. 
Wide  ocean  roU'd,  when  that  majestic  theme 
Shrined  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  bent 
Her  looks  on  mine;  those  eyes  a  kindling  beam, 
Of  love  divine  into  my  spirit  sent. 
And  ere  her  lips  could  move,  made  the  air  eloquent. 

XXV 

Speak  not  to  me,  but  hear!  much  shalt  thott  learn, 
Uuch  must  remain  untliought,  and  more  untold, 
In  the  dark  Future's  ever-flowing  urn; 
Know  then,  that  from  the  depth  of  ages  old 
Two  Powers  o'er  mortal  things  dominion  hold 
Ruling  the  world  with  a  divided  lot, 
Immortal,  all  pervading,  manifold, 
Twin  Genii,  equal  Gods— when  life  and  thought 
Sprang  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  inessential  Nought 
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xxvr. 

The  earliest  dweller  of  the  world  alone. 
Stood  on  the  verge  of  chaos:  Lo!  afer 
O'er  the  wide  wild  abyss  two  meteors  shone, 
Sprung  from  the  depth  of  its  tempestuous  jar: 
A  blood-red  Comet  and  the  Morning  Scar 
Mingling  tlieir  beams  in  combat — as  he  stood. 
All  thoughts  within  his  mind  waged  mutual  war. 
In  dreadful  sympathy — when  to  the  flood 
That  lair  Star  fell,  he  tum'd  and  shed  his  brother's  blood. 

XXVII. 
Thus  evil  trinmph'd,  and  Ihe  Spirit  of  evil. 
One  Power  of  many  sliapes  which  none  may  know. 
One  Shape  of  many  names ;  the  Fiend  did  revel 
In  victory,  reigning  o'er  a  world  of  woe, 
For  the  new  race  of  man  went  to  and  fro, 
Famish'd  and  homeless,  loathed  an4  loathing,  wild, 
And  hating  good— for  his  immortal  foe, 
He  changed  from  surry  shape,  beauteous  and  mild, 
To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  uoreconeiled. 

xxvni. 

The  darkness  lingering  o'er  the  dawn  of  things. 
Was  Evil's  breath  and  life  :  this  made  him  strong 
To  soar  aloft  with  overshadowing  wings ; 
And  the  great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  amoi.g 
The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed,  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  past ;  for  none 
Knew  good  from  evil,  though  their  names  were  hung 
In  mockery  o'er  the  fane  where  many  a  groan. 

As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering  Fiend  did 
own. 

XXIX. 
The  fiend,  whose  name  was  Legion;  Death,  Decay, 
Earthquake  and  Blight,  and  Want,  and  Madness  pale. 
Winged  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 
Numerous  as  leaves  that  strew  the  autumnal  gale; 
Poison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the  veil 
Of  food  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal  head ; 
And,  without  whom  all  these  might  nought  avail. 
Fear,  Hatred,  Faith,  and  Tyranny,  who  spread 

Those  subtle  nets  which  snare  the  living  and  the  dead. 

XXX. 

His  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  his  slaves 
In  air,  and  light,  and  thought,  and  language  dwell ; 
And  keep  their  slate  from  palaces  to  graves. 
In  all  resorts  of  men—invisible. 
But  when,  in  ebon  mirror,  Nightmare  fell 
To  Tyrant  or  impostor  bids  them  rise, 
Black  winged  demon  forms — whom,  from  the  hell. 
His  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether  skies. 
He  loosens  to  their  dark  and  blasting  ministries. 

XXXL 
In  the  world's  youth  his  empire  was  as  firm 
As  its  foundations — soon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
Though  in  the  likenesa  of  a  loathsome  worm, 
Sprang  from  the  billows  of  the  formless  flood. 
Which  shrank  and  fled ;  and  with  that  fiend  of  blood 
Beoew'd  the  doubtful  war — thrones  then  first  shook. 
And  eartli's  immense  and  trampled  multitude. 
In  hope  on  their  own  powers  began  to  look. 
And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  shrine  forsook. 
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XXXII. 
Then  Greece  aroie,  and  to  its  bards  and  sages^ 
In  dream,  the  golden  pinioned  Genii  came, 
Even  where  they  slept  amid  the  night  of  ages, 
Sleeping  their  hearts  in  the  divinesi  flame, 
Which  thy  breath  kindled,  Power  of  holiest  name ! 
And  oft  in  cycles  since,  when  darkness  gave 
New  weapons  to  thy  foe,  their  sunlike  fame 
Upon  the  combat  slione— a  light  to  save. 
Like  Paradise  spread  forth  beyond  the  shadowy  grave. 

XXXIII. 
Such  is  this  conflict — when  mankind  doth  strive 
With  its  oppressors  in  a  strife  of  blood. 
Or  when  free  thoughts,  like  lightnings  are  alive ; 
And  in  each  bosom  of  the  multitude 
Justice  and  truth,  with  custom's  hydra  brood. 
Wage  silent  war; — when  priests  and  kings  dissemble 
In  smiles  or  frdwns  their  fierce  disquietude. 
When  round  pure  hearts,  a  host  of  hopes  assemble. 

The  Snake  and  Eagle  meet — the  world's  foundations 
tremble ! 

XXXIV. 
Thou  hast  beheld  that  fight— when  to  thy  home 
Thou  didst  return,  steep  not  its  hearth  in  tears; 
Though  thou  mayst  hear  that  earth  is  now  become 
The  tyrant's  garbage,  which  to  his  compeers. 
The  vile  reward  of  their  dishonour'd  years. 
He  will  dividing  give. — The  victor  Fiend 
Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  fears 
His  triumph  dearly  won,  which  soon  will  lend 

An  impulse  swift  and  sure  to  his  approaching  end. 

XXXV. 

List,  stranger  list !  mine  is  a  human  form. 
Like  that  tliou  wcarest — touch  me — shriek  not  now ! 
My  hand  thou  feel'st  is  not  a  ghost's,  but  warm 
With  human  blood. — 'T  was  many  years  ago. 
Since  first  my  thirsting  soul  aspired  to  know 
Tlie  secrets  of  (his  wondrous  world,  when  deep 
My  heart  was  pierced  with  sympathy,  for  woe 
Which  could  not  be  miue  own — and  thought  did 
keep 
In  dream,  unnatural  watch  beside  an  infant's  sleep. 

XXXVI. 

Woe  could  not  be  mine  own,  since  far  from  men 
I  dwelt,  a  free  and  happy  orphan  child. 
By  the  sea-«hore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen; 
And  near  the  waves,  and  through  the  forests  wild, 
I  roam'd,  to  storm  and  darkness  reconciled: 
For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky: 
But  when  the  breathless  heavens  in  beauty  smiled, 
I  wept,  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuously 
For  peace,  and  clasp'd  my  hands  aloft  in  ecstacy. 

XXXVII. 
Tliese  were  forebodings  of  my  fate^before 
A  woman's  heart  beat  in  my  virgin  breast. 
It  bad  been  nurtured  in  divinest  lore  : 
A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
Witli  wild  but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 
In  which  I  watch'd  him  as  he  died  away— 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair — a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains — and  this  lore  did  sway 
My  spirit  like  a  storm,  contending  there  alway. 


xxxvin. 

Thus  the  dark  tale  which  history  doth  unfold, 
I  knew,  but  not,  methinks,  as  others  know, 
For  they  weep  not;  and  Wisdom  had  unroll'd 
Tbe  clouds  which  hide  the  gulf  of  mortal  woe : 
To  few  can  she  that  warning  vision  show, 
For  I  loved  all  things  with  intense  devotion; 
So  that  when  Hope's  deep  source  in  fullest  flow. 
Like  earthquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant  ocean 
Of  human  thoughts — mine  shook  beneath  the  wide 
emotion. 

XXXIX. 

When  first  the  living  blood  through  all  these  veins 
Kindled  a  thought  in  sense,  great  France  sprang 

forth, 
And  seized,  as  if  to  break,  the  ponderous  chains 
Which  bind  in  woe  tlie  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  saw,  and  started  from  my  cottage  hearth; 
And  to  the  clouds  and  waves  in  tameless  gladness, 
Shriek'd,  till  they  caught  immeasurable  mirth — 
And  laugh'd  in  light  and  music:  soon,  sweet  madness 
Was  pour'd  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  and  thrilling  sadness. 

XL. 
Deep  slumber  fell  on  me: — my  dreams  were  fire, 
Soft  and  delightful  thoughts  did  rest  and  hover 
Like  shadows  o'er  my  brain ;  and  strange  desire, 
The  tempest  of  a  passion,  raging  over 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light  did  cover. 
Which  past;  and  calm,  and  darkness,  sweeter  far 
Came — then  I  loved;  but  not  a  human  lover! 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning  Star 

Shone  through  the  woodbine  wreaths  which  roimd  my 
casement  were. 

XLI. 
'T  was  like  an  eye  which  scem'd  to  smile  on  me. 
I  watch'd,  till  by  Uie  sun  made  pale,  it  sank 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving  sea; 
But  from  its  beams  deep  love  my  spirit  drank. 
And  to  my  brain  the  boundless  world  now  shrank 
Into  one  thought— one  image — yes,  for  ever! 
Even  like  the  day-spring,  pour'd  on  vapours  dank, 
The  beams  of  that  one  Star  did  shoot  and  quiver 

Through  my  benighted  mind — and  were  extinguish'd 
never. 

XLII. 
The  day  past  thus:  at  night,  methought  in  dream 
A  shape  of  speechless  beauty  did  appear: 
It  stood  like  light  on  a  careering  stream 
Of  golden  clouds  which  shook  the  atmosphere; 
A  winged  youth,  his  radiant  brow  did  wear 
The  Morning  Star :  a  wild  dissolving  bliss 
Over  my  frame  he  breathed,  approaching  near, 
And  bent  his  eyes  of  kindling  tenderness 

Near  mine,  and  on  my  lips  impress'd  a  lingering  kiss. 

XLin. 

And  said :  a  Spirit  loves  thee,  mortal  maiden. 
How  wilt  thou  prove  thy  worth?  Then  joy  and  sleep 
Together  fled,  my  soul  was  deeply  laden. 
And  to  the  shore  I  went  to  muse  and  weep; 
But  as  I  moved,  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  but  more  profound  and  strong 
Than  my  sweet  dream ;  and  it  forbade  to  keep 
The  path  of  the  sea-shore:  that  Spirit's  tongue 
Scem'd  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  bore   my  steps 
along. 
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"^  XLIV. 

Uow,  to  that  Tast  and  peopled  city  led, 
Which  was  a  field  of  holy  warfare  then, 
I  walk'd  amon(;  the  dying  aud  the  dead, 
And  shared  in  fearless  deeds  with  evil  men. 
Calm  as  an  angel  in  the  dragon's  den- 
How  I  braved  death  for  liberty  and  truth. 
And  spum'd  at  peace,  and  power,  and  £ime ;  and  when 
Those  hopes  had  lost  liie  glory  of  their  youth. 
How  sadly  1  rctum'd — might  move  the  hearer's  ruth : 

XLV. 
Warm  tears  throng  fiast !  the  tale  may  not  be  said— 
Know  then,  that  when  this  grief  had  been  subdued, 
I  was  not  left,  like  others,  cold  and  dead; 
The  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 
Sustain'd  his  child :  the  tempest-shaken  wood, 
Tlie  waves,  the  fountains,  and  the  hush  of  night— 
These  were  his  voice,  and  well  1  understood 
His  smile  divine,  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright 

With  silent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  breathless  with 
delight. 

XLVI. 
In  lonely  glens  amid  the  roar  of  rivers. 
When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 
Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell ;  ray  pale  lip  quivers 
When  thought  revisits  them: — kuow  thou  alone, 
That  after  many  wondrous  years  were  flown, 
I  was  awaken'd  by  a  shriek  of  woe; 
And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  tlirown, 
By  viewless  hands,  and  a  bright  Star  did  glow 

Before  my  steps — the  Snake  then  met  his  mortal  foe. 

xLvn. 

Thou  fearest  not  then  the  Serpent  on  thy  heart  I 
Fear  it !  she  said,  with  brief  and  passionate  cry. 
And  spake  no  more :  that  silence  made  me  start — 
I  look'd,  and  we  were  sailing  pleasandy. 
Swift  as  a  cloud  between  the  sea  and  sky. 
Beneath  the  rising  moon  seen  far  away ; 
Mountains  of  ice,  like  sapphire,  piled  on  high 
Hemming  the  horizon  round,  in  silence  lay 
On  the  still  waters — tlicse  we  did  approach  alway. 

XLVHf. 
And  swift  and  swifter  grew  the  vessd's  motion, 
So  that  a  dizzy  trance  fell  on  my  brain— 
Wild  music  woke  me :  we  hud  past  the  ocean 
Which  girds  the  j>ole,  Nature's  remotest  reign — 
And  we  glode  fast  o'er  a  pellucid  plain 
Of  waters,  azure  willi  the  noon-tide  day. 
Etherial  mountains  shone  around^a  Fane 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 
On  the  blue  sunny  deep,  resplendent  far  away. 

XUX. 
It  was  a  Temple,  such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built,  nor  ecstacy,  nor  dream. 
Reared  in  tlie  cities  of  enchanted  land  : 
'T  was  likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day's  purple  stream  • 
Ebbs  o  er  the  western  forest,  while  the  gleam 
Of  the  un risen  moon  among  the  clouds 
Is  gathering- when  with  many  a  golden  beam 
The  thronging  constellations  rush  in  crowds. 
Paving  with -fire  the  sky  and  the  marmoreal  floods. 


L. 

Like  what  may  be  conceived  of  tliis  vast  dome. 
When  from  the  depths  which  thought  can  seldom 

pierce 
Genius  beholds  it  rise,  his  native  home. 
Girt  by  the  deserts  of  the  Universe, 
Yet,  nor  in  painting's  light,  or  mightier  verse. 
Or  sculpture's  marble  language  can  invest 
That  shape  to  mortal  sense — such  glooms  immerse 
That  incommunicable  sight,  and  rest 
Upon  the  labouring  brain  and  ovcrburthen'd  breast. 

LI. 
Winding  among  the  lawny  islands  fair. 
Whose  bloomy  forests  starred  the  shadowy  deep. 
The  wingless  boat  paused  where  an  ivory  stair 
Its  fretwork  in  the  crystal  sea  did  steep, 
Encircling  that  vast  Fane's  aerial  heap  : 
We  disembark'd,  and  tlirough  a  portal  wide 
Wepass'd — whose  roof  of  moonstone  carved,  did  keep 
A  glimmering  o'er  the  forms  on  every  side, 
Sculptures  like  life  and  thought;  immoveable,  dccpcycd. 

LIL 
We  came  to  a  vast  hall,  whose  glorious  roof 
W^as  diamond,  which  had  drank  the  lightning's  sheen 
In  darkness,  and  now  pour'd  it  through  the  woof 
Of  spell-inwoven  clouds  hung  there  to  screen 
Its  blinding  splendour — through  such  veil  was  seen 
That  work  of  subtlest  power,  divine  and  rare; 
Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapes  between. 
And  horn'd  moons,  and  meteors  strange  and  fair. 

On  night-black  columns   poised  —  one    hollow  hemi- 
sphere ! 

LUL 
Ten  thousand  columns  in  that  quivering  liglit 
Distinct — between  whose  shafts  wound  for  away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles — more  bright 
With  their  own  radiance  than  the  Heaven  of  Day; 
And  on  llie  jasper  walls  around,  there  lay 
Paintings,  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought. 
Which  did  the  Spirit's  history  display; 
A  tale  of  passionate  change,  divinely  taught,  ■ 

Which,   in    their  winged   dance,    unconscious  Genii 
wrought. 

LIV. 
Beneath,  there  sate  on  many  a  sapphire  throne, 
The  Great,  who  had  departed  from  mankind, 
A  mighty  Senate; — some,  whose  while  hair  shone 
Like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beautiful,  and  blind. 
Some,  female  fornls,whose gestures  beam'd  with  mind ; 
And  ardent  youths,  and  children  bright  and  fair; 
And  some  had  lyres  whose  strings  were  intertwined 
With  pale  and  clinging  flames,  which  ever  there 

Waked  faint  yet  thrilling  sounds  that  pierced  the  crys- 
tal air. 

LV. 
One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  throne, 
Rear'd  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured  flame, 
Ditttinct  with  circling  steps  which  rested  ou 
Their  own  deep  fire — soon  as  the  Woman  came 
Into  that  hall,  she  shriek'd  the  Spirit's  name 
And  fell;  and  vanish'd  slowly  from  the  sight. 
Darkness  arose  from  her  dissolving  frame. 
Which  gathering,  fiUd  that  dome  of  woven  light. 

Blotting  it's  sphered  stars  with  supernatural  night. 
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LVI. 
Then  first,  two  glittering  lights  were  leen  to  glide 
In  circles  on  the  amethystine  floor, 
Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  side. 
Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore, 
They  round  each  other  roU'd,  dilating  more 
And  more — llien  rose,  commingling  into  one. 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  hanging  o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was  thrown 
Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  the  crystkliine  throne. 

LVII. 
The  cloud  which  rested  on  that  cone  of  flame 
Was  cloven;  beneath  the  planet  sate  a  Form, 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  speak  or  thought  may  frame, 
The  radiance  of  whose  limbs  rose-like  and  warm 
Flow'd  forth,  and  did  wiih  softest  light  inform 
The  sliadowy  dome,  the  sculptures,  and  the  state 
Of  those  assembled  sliaiies — with  clinging  charm 
Sinking  upon  their  hearts  and  mine— Ue  sate 
Majestic,  yet  most  mild— calm,  yet  compassionate. 

LVIII. 
Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  faintness  threw 
Over  my  brow — a  hand  supported  me. 
Whose  touch  was  magic  strength  :  an  eye  of  blue 
Look'd  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly; 
And  a  voice  said — Thou  must  a  listener  be 
This  day— two  mighty  Spirits  now  return, 
Like  birds  of  calm,  from  the  world's  raging  sea, 
They  pour  fresh  light  from  Ilope's  immortal  urn ; 
A  tale  of  human  powe%— despair  not— list  and  learn  ! 

LIX. 
1  look*d,  and  lo !  one  stood  forth  eloquoilly. 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear  brow 
Which  shadow'd  them  was  like  the  morning  sky. 
The  cloudless  Heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their  flow 
Through  the  bright  air,  the  soft  winds  as  they  blow 
Wake  the  green  world — his  gestures  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow. 
And  where  his  curved  lips  half  open  lay, 
Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetuous  way. 

LX. 
Beneath  Che  darkness  of  his  outspread  hair 
lie  stood  thus  beautiful :  but  there  was  One 
Who  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow  there. 
And  held  his  hand — far  lovelier — she  was  known 
To  be  thus  fair,  by  tlie  few  lines  alone 
Which  through  her  floating  locks  and  gather'd  cloke, 
Glances  of  soulnliasolving  glory,  shone: — 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — in  him  they  woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongue,  as  thus  he  silence 
broke. 


CANTO  H. 


I. 

Thi  star-light  smile  of  children,  the  sweet  looks 
Of  women,  the  feir  breast  from  which  I  fed. 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposing  brooks. 
And  the  green  light  which,  shifting  overhead, 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  shed,    • 
The  shells  on  the  sea-sand,  and  the  wild  flowers. 
The  lamp-light  through  the  rafters  cheerly  spread, 
And  on  the  twining  flax — in  life's  young  hours 

These  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spirits'  folded 
powers. 

H. 
In  Argolis,  beside  the  echoing  sea. 
Such  impulses  within  my  mortal  frame 
Arose,  and  they  were  dear  to  memory,' 
Like  tokens  of  the  dead: — but  others  came 
Soon,  in  another  shape :  the  wondrous  fame 
Of  the  past  world,  the  vital  words  and  deeds 
Of  minds  whom  neither  time  nor  change  can  lame. 
Traditions  ^ark  and  old,  whence  evil  creeds 

Start  forth,  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream  of  poiaon 
feeds. 

in. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  various  story 

Of  human  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tears. 

Feeble  historians  of  its  shame  and  glory. 

False  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and  fears. 

Victims  who  worshipped  ruin, — chroniclers 

Of  daily  scorn,  and  slaves  who  loathed  their  state; 

Yet  fldlteriiig  power  had  given  its  ministers 

A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave: — 't  was  fate, 

That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  should  seek  its 
mate. 

IV. 
The  land  in  which  I  lived,  by  a  fell  bane 
Was  wither'd  up.    Tyrants  dwell  side  by  side, 
And  stabled  in  our  homes, — until  the  chain 
Stifled  tlie  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curse  men  bad  no  shame-~all  vied 
In  evil,  slave  and  despot ;  fear  with  lust, 
Strange  fellowship  through  mutual  hate  bad  tied, 
Like  two  dark  serpents  tangled  in  the  dust, 

Which  on  the  paths  of  men  their  mingling  poison  dirost. 

V. 

Earth,  our  bright  home,  its  mountains  and  its  waters, 
And  the  etherial  shapes  which  are  suspended 
Over  its  green  expanse,  and  those  fair  daughters. 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have  blended 
The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended 
It  cradled  the  young  world,  none  wandered  forth 
To  see  or  feel :  a  darkness  had  descended 
On  every  heart :  the  light  which  shows  its  worth, 
3Iust  among  gentle  thoughts  and  fearless  cake  its  birch. 
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VI. 

This  Tittl  world,  this  home  of  happy  spirits, 
Was  as  a  dungeon  to  my  blasted  kind, 
All  that  despair  from  murder'd  hope  inherits 
They  sou|(ht,  and  in  their  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chains  did  find, 
And  stronger  tyrants :— a  dark  gulf  before. 
The  realm  of  a  stem  Ruler,  yawn'd;  behind. 
Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drore,  and  bore 

On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch  from 
shore. 

Vlf. 
Out  of  that  Ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt  and  Woe 
Framed  a  dark  dwelling  for  their  homeless  thought, 
And,  starting  at  the  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand,  had  brought 
The  worship  thence  which  tliey  each  other  taught 
Well  might  men  loathe  their  life,  well  might  they 

turn 
Even  to  the  ills  again  from  which  they  sought 
Such  refuge  after  death  !-«well  might  they  learn 

To  gaze  on  this  fair  world  wiih  hopeless  unconcern  ! 

VJII. 
For  they  all  pined  in  bondage  ;  body  and  soul, 
Tyrant  and  slave,  victim  and  torturer,  bent 
Before  one  Power,  to  which  supreme  control 
Over  tlieir  will  by  their  own  weakness  lent. 
Made  all  its  many  names  omnipotent ; 
All  symbols  of  things  evil,  all  divine; 
And  hymns  of  blood  or  mockery,  which  rent 
The  air  from  all  its  fanes,  did  intertwine 

Imposture  s  impious  toils  round  each  discordant  shrine. 

IX. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  life's  various  story. 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale; 
Bat,  from  the  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown  hoary 
In  shame  and  scorn,  from  groans  of  crowds  made  pale 
By  fiimine,  from  a  mothers  desolate  wail 
O'er  her  polluted  child,  from  innooent  blood 
PouKd  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and  pale 
With  the  heart's  warfare ;  did  I  gather  food 
To  feed  my  many  thoughts — a  tameless  multitude ! 

X. 

I  wander'd  through  the  wrecks  of  days  departed 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore,  when  even 
O'er  the  still  sea  and  jagged  isleU  darted 
The  light  of  moonrise;  in  the  northern  Heaveoi 
Among  the  clouds  near  the  horizon  driven. 
The  mountains  lay  beneath  one  planet  pale; 
Around  me,  broken  tombs  and  columns  riven 
Look'd  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrowing  gale 
Waked  in  thoaa  ruins  grey  its  ererlasting  wail  I 

XI. 

I  knew  not  who  had  framed  these  wonders  theB«u 
Nor  had  1  heard  the  story  of  their  deeds; 
But  dwellings  of  a  race  of  mightier  men, 
And  monuments  of  less  ungentle  creeds 
Tell  their  own  tale  to  him  who  wisely  heeds 
The  language  which  they  speak ;  and  now,  to  me 
The  moonlight  making  pale  the  blooming 
The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless 
Inlerptefed  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery. 


XII. 
Such  man  has  been,  and  such  may  yet  become ! 
Aye,  wiser,  greater,  gentler,  even  than  tliey 
Who  on  the  fragments  of  yon  shattered  dome 
Have  stamp'd  the  sign  of  power— I  felt  the  sway 
Of  the  vast  stream  of  ages  bear  away 
My  floating  thoughts — my  heart  beat  loud  and  fast — 
Even  as  a  storm  let  loose  beneath  the  ray 
Of  the  still  moon,  my  spirit  onward  past 
Beneath  Truth's  steady  beams  upon  its  tumult  case 

XIII. 
It  shall  be  thus  no  more  1  loo  long,  too  long. 
Sons  of  the  glorious  dead !  have  ye  lain  bound 
In  darkness  and  in  ruin. — Hope  is  strong, 
Justice  and  Truth  their  winged  child  have  found— 
Awake!  arise!  until  the  mighty  sound 
Of  your  career  shall  scatter  in  its  gust 
The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 
Hide  the  last  altar's  unregarded  dust. 
Whose  Idol  has  so  long  betray'd  your  impious  trust. 

XIV. 

It  must  be  so — I  will  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  and  like  a  sulphurous  hill. 
Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  has  shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst  and  fill 
The  world  with  cleansing  fire ;  it  must,  it  will- 
It  may  not  be  restrain'd  1 — and  who  shall  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  stedbst  stilt, 
But  Laon!  on  high  Freedom's  desert  land 

A  tower  whose  marble  walls  the  leagued  storms  with- 
stand 1 

XV. 
One  summer  night,  in  commune  with  the  hope 
Thus  deeply  fed,  amid  those  ruins  grey 
I  watch'd,  beneath  the  dark  sky's  starry  cope; 
And  ever  ffom  that  hour  upon  me  lay 
The  burthen  of  thia  hope,  and  night  or  day, 
hi  vision  or  in  dream,  clove  to  my  breast; 
Among  mankind,  or  when  gone  far  away 
To  the  lone  shores  and  mountains,  't  was  a  guest. 

Which  foUow'd  where  I  fled,  and  watch'd  when  1  did 
rest. 

XVI. 
These  hopes  found  words  thro'  which  my  spirit  sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  sympathy. 
As  might  create  some  response  to  the  thought 
Which  ruled  me  now— and  as  the  vapours  lie 
Bright  in  the  outspread  morning's  radiancy. 
So  were  these  thoughts  invested  with  the  light 
Of  language ;  and  all  bosoms  made  reply 
On  which  itt  lustre  stream'd,  whencTer  it  might 

Thro'  darkness  wide  and  deep  those  tranced  spirits  smile. 

XVII. 
Yes,  many  an  eye  with  dizzy  tears  was  dim. 
And  oft  I  thought  to  clasp  my  own  heart's  brother, 
When  I  could  fed  the  listener's  senses  swim. 
And  hear  his  breath  its  own  swift  gaspings  smother 
Even  as  my  words  evoked  them— and  another. 
And  yet  anotlier,  I  did  fondly  deem. 
Felt  that  we  all  were  sons  of  one  groat  mother ; 
And  the  cold  truth  such  sad  reverse  did  seem, 
As  to  awake  in  grief  from  some  delightful  dream. 
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XVIII. 
Ye4,  ofl  beside  tlie  riiin'd  labyrinth 
Which  skirCs  the  hoary  caves  of  the  (vreen  deep, 
Did  Laon  and  bis  friend  on  one  grey  plinth, 
Round  whose  worn  base  the  wild  waves  hiss  and  leap, 
Rusting  at  eve,  a  lofty  converse  keep: 
And  that  this  friend  was  false,  may  now  be  said 
Calmly — that  he  like  other  men  could  weep 
Tears  which  are  lies,  and  could  betray  aikl  spread 

Snares  for  that  guileless  heart  which  for  his  own  had 
bled. 

XIX. 
Then,  had  no  great  aim  recompensed  my  sorrow, 
I  must  have  sought  dark  respite  from  its  stress, 
In  dreamless  rest,  in  sleep  that  sees  no  morrow — 
For  to  tread  life's  dismaying  wilderness 
Without  one  smile  to  cheer,  one  voice  to  bless, 
Amid  the  snares  and  scoffs  of  human  kind, 
Is  hard — but  I  betra/d  it  not,  nor  less 
With  love  that  scom'd  return,  sought  to  unbind 

The  interwoven  clouds  which  make  its  wisdom  blind. 

XX. 

With  deathless  minds  which  leave  where  they  have  past 

A  path  of  light,  my  soul  communion  knew ; 

Till  from  that  glorious  intercourse,  at  last, 

As  from  a  mine  of  magic  store,  I  drew 

Words  which  were  weapons;— round  my  heart  there 

grew 
The  adamantine  armour  of  their  power, 
And  from  my  fancy  wings  of  golden  hue 
Sprang  forth — yet  not  alone  from  wisdom's  tower, 

A  minister  of  truth,  these  plumes  young  Laon  bore. 

XXI. 
An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eyes 
Were  load-stars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home 
When  I  might  wander  forth  ;  nor  did  I  prize 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's  mighty  dome 
Beyond  this  child:  so  when  sad  hours  were  come, 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me, 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 
Heartless  and  false,  I  turn'd  from  all,  to  be, 

Cytlina,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to  thee. 

XXII. 
What  wert  tbou  then 7    A  child  most  infimtine, 
Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 
In  all  but  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  divine ; 
Even  then,  metliought,  with  the  world  s  tyrant  rage 
A  patient  warfiire  thy  young  heart  did  wage, 
When  those  soft  eyes  of  scarcely  conscious  thought, 
Some  tale,  or  thine  own  fencies  would  engage 
To  overflow  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught 
With  passion,   o'er  their  deptlis  its  fleeting  light  had 
wrought. 

xxm. 

Slic  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of  brightness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely  drew 
One  impulse  of  her  being— *in  her  lightness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew. 
Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air's  pathless  blue, 
To  nourish  some  far  desert;  she  did  seem 
r>r.sidc  me,  gatlieriog  beauty  as  she  grew. 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
Wliicli  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave  of  life's 
dark  stream. 


XXIV. 
As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 
A  second  self,  far  dearer  and  more  fair; 
Which  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy. 
All  those  steep  paths  which  languor  and  despair 
Of  human  things,  had  made  so  dark  and  bare. 
But  which  I  trod  alone — nor,  till  bereft 
Of  friends,  and  overcome  by  lonely  care, 
Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  waft  left, 
Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart  was  cleft. 

XXV. 

Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I  had 
To  love  in  human  life — this  playmate  sweet. 
This  child  of  twelve  years  old — so  she  was  made 
My  sole  associate,  and  her  willing  feet 
Wandcr*d  with  mine  where  earth  and  ocean  meet, 
Beyond  tlie  aerial  mountains  whose  vast  cells 
The  unrepo&iiig  billows  ever  beat, 
Through  forests  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  dells, 
Where  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the  emerald  welU. 

XX  VL 

And  warm  and  light  I  felt  her  clasping  hand 
When  twined  in  mine :  she  followed  where  I  went, 
Through  the  lone  paths  of  our  immortal  land. 
It  had  no  waste,  but  some  memorial  lent 
Which  strung  me  to  my  toil — some  monument 
Vital  with  mind:  then.  Cythna  by  my  side, 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  spent. 
Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide. 
Too  earnest  and  too  S'weet  ever  to  be  denied. 

XXVII. 
And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her — thus 
For  ever;  day  and  night,  we  two  were  ne'er 
Parted,  but  when  brief  sleep  divided  us: 
And  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  lair 
For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arms  she  slept, 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers  there. 
While,  as  the  shifting  visions  o'er  her  swept. 
Amid  her  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smiled  and  wept. 

XXVIU. 
And,  in  the  murmur  of  her  dreams  was  heard 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon  : — suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and  like  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  the  shore  and  sky 
With  her  sweet  accents — a  vrild  melody! 
Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  Freedom,  strong 
The  source  of  passion  whence  they  rose,  to  be; 
''  Triumphant  strains,  which,  like  a  spirit's  tongue, 
To  the  enchanted  waves  that  child  of  glory  sung, 

XXIX. 

Her  white  arms  lifted  through  tlie  shadowy  stream 
Of  her  loose  hair — oh,  excellently  great 
Seem'd  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  vast  theme 
Of  those  impassion'd  songs,  when  Cythna  sate 
Amid  the  calm  which  rapture  doth  create 
After  its  tumult,  her  heart  vibrating. 
Her  spirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  state 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wing 
Of  visions  that  were  mine,  beyond  ito  utmost  spring. 
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XXX. 

For,  before  Cytbna  loved  it,  had  my  soa^ 
Peopled  with  thoughts  the  boundless  uoirerae, 
A  mighty  congregation,  which  were  strong 
Where'er  they  trod  the  darkness  to  disperse 
The  cloud  of  that  unutterable  curse 
Which  clings  upon  mankind  :— all  things  became 
Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verse. 
Earth,  sea  and  sky,  the  planets,  life  and  fame 
And  fste,  or  whate'er  else  binds  the  world's  wondrous 
frame. 

xxxr. 

And  this  beloved  child  thus  felt  the  sway 
Of  my  conceptions,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
The  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  away  : 
Hers  loo  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet  endow'd 
With  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flow'd 
In  poesy;  and  her  still  and  earnest  face, 
Pkllid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glow'd 
Within,  was  turn'd  on  mine  with  speechless  grace, 

Watching  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart  had  leam'd 
to  trace. 

XXXII. 
In  me,  communion  with  this  purest  being 
Kindled  intenscr  zeal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  hers  mine  own  mind  seeing, 
Left  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries  : 
liow  without  fear  of  evil  or  disguise 
Was  Cytbna!— what  a  spirit  strong  and  mild, 
Which  death,  or  pain  or  peril  could  despise, 
Yet  melt  in  tenderness !  what  genius  wild, 

Yet  mighty,  was  inclosed  within  one  simple  child ! 

xxxin. 

New  lore  was  this— old  age  with  its  grey  hair, 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things. 
And  icy  sneers,  is  nought :  it  cannot  dare 
To  burst  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings. 
So  is  it  cold  and  cruel,  and  is  made 
The  careleis  slave  of  that  dark  power  which  brings 
Evil,  like  blight  on  man,  who  still  betray'd. 
Laughs  o'er  the  grave  in  which  his  living  hopes  are  laid. 

XXXIV. 

Nor  are  the  strong  and  the  severe  to  keep 
The  empire  of  the  world :  thus  Cytbna  taught 
Even  in  tlie  visions  of  her  eloquent  sleep. 
Unconscious  of  the  power  through  which  sbewronght 
The  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought. 
As  from  the  tranquil  strength  which  cradled  lay 
In  her  smile>peoplcd  rest,  my  spirit  sought 
Why  the  deceiver  and  the  slave  lias  sway 
O'er  heralds  so  divine  of  truth's  arising  day. 

XXXV. 

Within  that  ^rest  form,  the  female  mind 
Untainted  by  the  poison  clouds  which  rest 
On  the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did  find  : 
But  else,  from  the  wide  earth's  maternal  breast, 
Victorious  Evil,  which  had  dispossett 
All  native  power,  liad  those  fair  children  torn. 
And  made  them  slaves  to  soothe  his  vile  unrest, 
And  minister  to  lust  itt  joys  forlorn, 
Till  they  had  learned  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  scorn. 


XXXVl. 

Tliis  misery  was  but  coldly  felt,  till  she 

Became  my  only  friend,  who  had  indued 

My  purpose  with  a  wider  sympathy; 

Thus,  Cylhna  moum'd  with  mc  the  servitude 

In  which  the  half  of  humankind  were  mew'd 

Victims  of  lust  and  hate,  the  slaves  of  slaves. 

She  moum'd  that  grace  and  power  were  thrown  as 

food 
To  the  hyena  Lust,  who,  among  graves. 

Over  his  loathed  meal, laughing  in  agony,  raves. 

XXXVII. 
And  I,  still  gazing  on  that  glorious  child, 
Even  as  tliese  thoughts  flush'd  o'er  her.— •  Cythna 

sweet. 
Well  with  the  world  art  thou  unreconciled ; 
Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace;  and  ere  this  power  can  make 
In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seal: 
This  slavery  must  be  broken •— as  I  spake. 

From  Gylhna'seyes  a  light  of  exultation  brake. 

XXXVIII. 
She  replied  earnestly :— « It  shall  be  mine. 
This  task,  mine,  Laon! — thou  hast  much  to  gain ; 
Nor  wilt  thou  at  poor  Cylhna's  pride  repine. 
If  she  should  lead  a  happy  female  train 
To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain. 
When  myriads  at  thy  call  shall  throng  around  , 
The  Golden  Gily.» — Then  the  child  did  strain 
My  arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 

Her  own  about  my  neck,  till  some  reply  she  found. 

XXXIX. 

I  smiled,  and  spake  not — (^Wherefore  dost  thou  smile 
At  what  I  say!  Laon,  I  am  not  weak. 
And  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale  the  while, 
With  thee,  if  tliou  desircst,  will  I  seek 
Through  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak 
Ruin  upon  the  tyrants.    I  had  thought 
It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 
To  scorn  and  shame,  and  this  beloved  spot 
And  thee,  O  dearest  friend,  to  leave  and  murmur  not. 

XL. 
•  Whence  came  I  what  I  am?  thou,  Laon,  knowest 
Ilow  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted  be  ; 
Mcthinks,  it  is  a  power  which  thou  besiowesi. 
Through  which  I  seek,  by  most  resembling  thee. 
So  to  become  most  good,  and  great  and  free. 
Yet  far  beyond  this  Ocean's  utmost  roar 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to  me. 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel  such  lore 
As  I  have  learat  from  them,  like  me  would  fear  no  more. 

XLI. 
«  Think'st  thou  that  I  shall  speak  un&kilfully. 
And  none  will  heed  me?  I  remember  now, 
Ilow  once,  a  slave  in  tortures  doom'd  to  die, 
Was  saved,  because  in  accents  sweet  and  low 
He  sung  a  song  his  Judge  loved  long  ago, 
As  he  was  led  to  death.— All  shall  relent 
Who  hear  me — tears  as  mine  have  flow'd,  shall  flow, 
Hearts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  willi  such  intent 
As  renovates  the  world  ;  a  will  omnipotent! 
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XLII. 
M  Yes,  I  will  tread  Pride's  golden  palaces. 
Through  Penury's  roofless  huts  and  squalid  cells 
Will  I  descend,  where'er  in  ahjectneas 
Woman  with  some  vile  slave  her  tyrant  dwells. 
There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet  spells 
Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will  pour 
For  the  despairing,  from  the  crystal  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighly  lore, 
And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope  arise  once  more. 

XLUI. 

•  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave? 

Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 
To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave ! 
Can  (hey  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemn'd  to  bear 
Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 
To  trample  their  oppressors?  in  their  home 
Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  curse  would  wear 
The  shape  of  woman — hoary  crime  would  come 
Behind,  and  fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome. 

XLIV. 
M  I  am  a  child  :-~-I  would  not  yet  depart. 
When  I  go  forth  alone,  bearing  tlie  lamp 
Aloft  which  thou  hast  kindled  in  my  heart, 
Millions  of  slaves  from  many  a  dungeon  damp 
Shall  leap  in  joy,  as  the  benumbing  cramp 
Of  ages  leaves  their  limbs — no  ill  may  harm 
Thy  Cythnaever — truth  its  radiant  stamp 
Has  fix'd,  as  an  invulnerable  charm 
Upon  her  children's  brow,  dark  falsdiood  to  disarm. 

XLV. 

•  Wait  yet  awhile  for  the  appointed  day — 
Thou  wilt  depart,  and  I  with  tears  diall  stand 
Watching  thy  dim  sail  skirt  the  ocean  grey; 
Amid  the  dwellers  of  this  lonely  land 

I  shall  remain  alone — and  thy  command 
Sliall  then  dissolve  the  world's  unquiet  trance, 
And,  multitudinous  as  the  desert  sand 
Borne  on  the  storm,  its  millions  shall  advance, 
Thronging  round  thee,  the  light  of  their  deliverance. 

XLVI. 

■  Then,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless  mountain. 

Which  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 

Involve  in  fire,  which  not  the  loosen'd  fountain 

Of  broadest  floods  might  quench,  shall  all  the  kinds 

Of  evil,  catch  from  our  uniting  minds 

The  spark  which  must  consume  them ;— Gythna  then 

Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 

Her  childhood  now,  and  tlirough  tUi  paths  of  men 

Will  pass,  as  the  charm'd  bird  that  haunts  the  serpenf  s 
den. 

XLVII. 
«  We  part!— O  Laon,  I  must  dare  nor  tremble 
To  meet  those  looks  no  more! — Oh,  heavy  stroke, 
Sweet  brotlier  of  my  soul !  can  I  dissemble 
The  agony  of  this  thought?*— As  thus  she  spoke 
The  gathered  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beating  breast. 
I  remain'd  still  for  tears — sudden  she  woks 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  presC 

My  bosom,  h«r  whole  frame  impetuously  poiinst 


XLVIII. 
•  We  part  to  meet  again — but  yon  hlue  waite> 
Ton  desert  wide  and  deep  holds  no  recess. 
Within  whose  happy  silence,  thus  embraced 
We  might  survive  all  ills  in  one  caress : 
Nor  doth  the  grave — I  fear 't  is  passionless— 
Nor  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven  : — we  meet  again 
Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Our  memory,  and  whose  hopes  its  light  retain 
When  these  disMver'd  bones  are  trodden  in  the  plain.* 

XLIX. 
I  could  not  speak,  though  she  had  ceased,  for  now 
The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep, 
Seem'd  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow; 
So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 
Went  homeward— neither  did  we  speak  nor  weep, 
But  pale,  were  calm  willi  passion — thus  subdued 
Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains  creep. 
We  moved  towards  our  home;  where,  in  this  mood. 
Each  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  solitude. 


CANTO  III. 


I. 
What  thoughts  had  sway  o'er  Cythna's  lonely  slum- 
ber 
That  night,  1  know  not;  but  my  own  did  seem 
As  if  they  might  ten  thousand  years  outnumber 
Of  waking  life,  the  visions  of  a  dream. 
Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulf  the  troubled  stream 
Of  mind ;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and  vast. 
Whose  limits  yet  were  never  memory's  theme: 
And  I  lay  struggling  as  its  whirlwinds  past. 
Sometimes  for  rapture  sick,  sometimes  for  pain  aghast 

II. 
Two  hours,  whose  mighty  circle  did  embraee 
More  time  than  might  make  grey  the  infant  world, 
Rolled  thus,  a  weary  and  tumultuous  space: 
When  the  third  came,  like  mist  on  breexes  curl'd 
From  my  dim  sleep  a  shadow  was  unfurt'd  :. 
Methonght,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 
I  sate  with  Cythna ;  drooping  briony,  pearled 
With  dew  from  the  wild  streamlet's  shatler'd  wava, 

Hung,  where  we  sate  to  taste  the  joys  which  Nature 
gave. 

HI. 
We  lived  a  day  as  we  were  wont  to  live, 
But  Nature  had  a  robe  of  glory  on. 
And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did  weave 
In  tenser  hues,  so  that  the  herbless  stone, 
The  leafless  bough  among  the  leaves  alone, 
Had  being  clearer  than  its  own  could  be. 
And  Cythna's  pore  and  radiant  self  was  sbowa 
In  this  strange  vision,  so  divine  to  me. 

That  if  I  loved  before,  now  love  was  afsny. 
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IV. 
Mom  fl«d,  Dooo  came,  ereniog,  theo  night  d«eended, 
And  we  prolong'd  calm  talk  beneath  the  sphere 
Of  the  calm  moon — when,  suddenly  waa  blended 
With  our  repose  a  nameless  sense  of  fear ; 
And  from  the  care  behind  I  seem'd  to  hear 
Sounds  gathering  upwards  '.—accents  incomplete, 
And  stifled  shrieks,— and  now,  more  near  and  near, 
A  tumult  and  a  rush  of  thronging  feet 
The  carem's  secret  depths  beneath  the  earth  did  beat, 

V. 
The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away,  away  I 
Through  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  sped, 
And  Cyihna  in  my  slielleriog  bosom  lay. 
And  the  winds  bore  me— through  the  darkness  spread 
Around,  the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
Legions  of  foul  and  ghastly  shapes,  which  hung 
Upon  my  flight;  and  ever  as  we  fled, 
They  pluck'd  at  Cytboa — soon  to  me  then  clung 
A  sense  of  actual  things  those  monstrons  dreams  among. 

VI. 
And  I  lay  stru^ing  in  the  impotence 
Of  sleep,  while  outward  life  had  burst  its  bound, 
Though,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tortured  sense 
To  its  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the  sound 
Which  in  the  light  of  mom  was  pour  d  around 
Our  dwelling— breathless,  pale,  and  unaware 
I  rose,  and  all  the  cottage  crowded  found 
With  armed  men,  whose  glittering  swords  were  bare. 
And  whose  degraded  limbs  the  tyrant's  garib  did  wear. 

VII. 
And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gather'd  brow 
I  could  demand  the  cause— a  feeble  shriek- 
It  was  a  feeble  shriek,  faint,  Hr  and  low, 
Arrasied  me— my  mien  grew  calm  and  meek. 
And  grasping  a  small  knife,  I  went  to  seek 
That  voice  among  the  crowd — *t  wasCythna's  cry ! 
Beneath  most  calm  resolve  did  agony  wreak 
Its  whirlwind  rage :— «>  I  past  quietly 
TiU  1  behold,  where  bound,  that  dearsat  child  did  lie.* 

VIII. 
I  stortod  lo  behold  her,  for  delight 
And  exultation,  and  a  joyance  free. 
Solemn,  serene  and  lofty,  fili'd  the  light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  look'd  on  me : 
So  that  I  feaKd  some  brainless  ecstacy. 
Wrought  from  tlmt  hitler  woe,  had  witder'd  her— 

•  Farewell, !  farewell!*  she  said,  as  I  drew  nigh. 

•  At  first  my  peace  was  marr  d  by  this  strange  stir, 
Now  L  am  calm  as  truth— iis  chosen  minister. 

IX. 

«  Look  not  so,  Laon — say  fnrewell  in  hope, 
These  bloody  men  are  but  the  slaves  who  bear 
Their  misireas  to  her  task— it  was  my  scope 
The  slavery  where  they  drag  me  now,  to  share. 
And  among  captives  willing  chains  lo  wear 
Awhile— the  rest  thou  knowcat— return,  dear  Mend ! 
Let  onr  first  triumph  trample  the  despair 
Which  would  ensnare  us  now,  for  in  the  end. 
In  victory  or  in  death  onr  hopes  and  fears  must  blend.* 


X. 

These  words  had  fallen  on  my  unheeding  ear, 
Whilst  I  had  walch'd  the  motions  of  the  crew 
With  seeming  careless  glance;  not  many  were 
Around  her,  for  their  comrades  just  withdrew 
To  guard  some  other  victim— so  1  drew 
My  knife,  and  with  one  impulse,  suddenly 
All  unaware  three  of  their  number  slew, 
Andgrasp'd  a  fourth  by  the  throat,  and  with  loud  cry 
My  countrymen  invoked  to  death  or  liberty! 

XI. 

What  fbllow'd  then,  I  know  not — for  a  stroke 
On  my  raised  arm  and  naked  head,  came  down. 
Filling  my  eyes  with  blood— when  I  awoke, 
I  felt  that  they  had  bound  me  in  my  swoon, 
And  up  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  town. 
By  the  steep  path  were  bearing  me:  below. 
The  plain  was  fiil'd  with  slaughter,— overthrown 
The  vineyards  and  the  harvests,  and  the  glow 
Of  biasing  roofs  shone  far  o'er  the  white  Ocean's  flow. 

xn. 

Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood. 
Whose  capital  seemed  sculptured  in  the  sky, 
Which  to  the  wandersrs  o'er  the  solitude 
Of  distant  seas,  from  ages  long  gone  by, 
Had  mode  a  landmark;  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast. 
Has  power — and  when  the  shades  of  evening  lie 
On  Earth  and  Ocean,  its  carved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  day-light  far  through  the  aerial  waste. 

XIII. 

They  bore  me  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill 
Beneath  that  column,  and  unbound  me  there : 
And  one  did  strip  me  stark ;  and  one  did  fill 
A  vessel  from  the  putrid  pool ;  one  bare 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  with  friendless  care 
Guided  my  steps  the  cavera-paihs  along. 
Then  up  a  steep  and  dark  and  narrow  stair 
We  wound,  until  the  torches'  fiery  tongue 
Amid  the  gushing  day  beamless  and  pallid  hnng. 

XIV. 

They  raised  me  lo  the  platform  of  the  pile, 
That  column's  dizzy  height :— the  grate  of  brass 
Through  which  they  thrust  me,  open  stood  the  while, 
As  to  its  ponderooaand  suspended  mass, 
With  cliains  which  eat  into  the  flesh,  alas! 
With  braaen  links,  my  naked  limbs  they  bound  : 
The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repass, 
With  horrid  clangour  fell,  and  the  far  sound 
Of  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom  was  drown'd. 

XV. 

The  noon  was  calm  and  bright: — around  that  column 
The  overhanging  sky  and  circling  sea 
Spread  forth  in  silentncss  profound  and  solemn 
The  darkness  of  brief  frenzy  cast  on  me, 
So  that  I  knew  not  my  own  misery : 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  day 
Like  clouds  reposed  afar;  and  I  could  see 
The  town  among  the  woods  below  that  lay. 
And  the  dark  rocks  which  boond  die  bright  and  glassy 
bay. 
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XVI. 

It  was  so  calm,  that  scarce  the  feathery  weed 
Sown  by  some  eagle  on  tlie  topmost  stone 
Sway'd  in  the  air : — so  bright,  that  noon  did  breed 
No  shadow  in  the  sky  beside  mine  own — 
Idiac,  and  the  shadow  oF  my  chain  alone. 
Below  the  smoke  of  roofo  involved  in  flame 
Rested  like  night,  all  else  was  clearly  shown 
In  that  broad  glare,  yet  sound  to  me  none  came, 
But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  within  my  frame. 

XVII. 

The  peace  of  madness  fled,  and  ah,  too  soon ! 
A  ship  was  lying  on  the  sunny  main, 
Its  sails  were  flagging  in  the  breathless  noon — 
Its  shadow  lay  beyond — that  sight  again 
AVakcd,  with  its  presence,  in  my  tranced  brain 
The  stings  of  a  known  sorrow,  keen  and  cold : 
1  knew  that  ship  bore  Gythna  o'er  the  plain 
Of  waters,  to  her  blighting  slavery  sold. 
And  watch'd  it  with  such  though  Is  as  must  remain  untold. 

XVIII. 
I  watch'd,  until  the  shades  of  evening  wrapt 
Earth  like  an  exhalation— then  the  bark 
Moved,  for  that  calm  was  by  the  sunset  snapt. 
It  moved  a  speck  upon  the  Ocean  dark  : 
Soon  the  wan  stars  came  forth,  and  I  could  mark 
lis  path  no  more !— I  sought  to  close  mine  eyes. 
But  like  the  balls,  their  lids  were  stiff  and  stark; 
I  would  have  risen,  but  ere  that  I  could  rise. 
My  parched  skin  was  split  with  piercing  agonies. 

XIX. 

1  gnaw'd  my  brazen  chain,  and  sought  to  sever 
Its  adamantine  links,  that  I  might  die : 
O  Liberty !  forgive  the  base  endeavour, 
Forgive  me,  if  reserved  for  victory. 
The  Champion  of  thy  faith  e'er  sought  to  fly. — 
That  starry  night,  with  its  clear  silence,  sent 
Tameless  resolve  which  laugh'd  at  misery 
Into  my  soul — link'd  remembrance  lent 
To  that  such  power,  to  me  such  a  severe  content 

XX. 

To  breathe,  to  be,  to  hope,  or  to  despair 
And  die,  I  question'd  not;  nor,  though  the  Sun 
Its  shafts  of  agony  kindling  through  the  air 
Moved  over  me,  nor  though  in  evening  dun, 
Or  when  the  stars  their  visible  courses  run. 
Or  rooming,  the  wide  universe  was  spread 
In  dreary  calmness  round  me,  did  I  shun 
lis  presence,  nor  seek  refuge  with  the  dead 
From  one  faint  hope  whose  flower  a  dropping  poison  slied. 

XXI. 

Two  days  thus  past — I  neither  raved  nor  died — 
Thirst  raged  within  me,  like  a  scorpion's  nest 
Built  in  mine  entrails :  I  had  spurn'd  aside 
The  water-vessel,  while  despair  possest 
My  thoughts,  and  now  no  drop  remain'd  !  the  uprcst 
Of  the  third  sun  brought  hunger—but  the  crust 
Which  had  been  left,  was  to  my  craving  breast 
Fuel,  not  food.     1  chew'd  the  bitter  dust, 
And  bit  my  bloodless  arm,  and  lick'd  the  bnuen  rust, 


XXII. 

My  brain  began  to  fail  when  the  fourth  morn 
Burst  o'er  tlie  golden  isles — a  fearful  sleep, 
Which  through  the  caverns  dreary  and  forlorn 
Of  the  riven  soul,  sent  its  foul  dreams  to  sweep 
With  whirlwind  swiftness — a  fall  fur  and  deep, — 
A  gulf,  a  void,  a  sense  of  senselessness — 
These  things  dwelt  in  me,  even  as  shadows  keep 
Their  watch  in  some  dim  chamcrs  loneliness, 
A  shoreless  sea,  a  sky  sunless  and  planetless! 

XXIII. 
The  forms  which  peopled  this  terrific  trance 
I  well  remember — like  a  quire  of  devils, 
Around  me  they  involved  a  giddy  dance; 
Legions  secm'd  gathering  from  the  misty  levels 
Of  Ocean,  to  supply  those  ceaseless  revels. 
Foul,  ceaseless  shadows : — thought  could  not  divide 
The  actual  world  from  these  entangling  evils. 
Which  so  bcmock'd  themselves,  that  I  descried 
All  shapes  like  mine  own  self,  hideously  multiplied. 

XXIV. 
The  sense  of  day  and  night,  of  foisc  and  true. 
Was  dead  within  me.    Yet  two  visions  burst 
That  darkness     one,  as  since  that  hour  I  knew. 
Was  not  a  phantom  of  the  realms  accurst. 
Where  then  my  spirit  dwelt — but  of  tlie  first 
I  know  not  yet,  was  it  a  dream  or  no. 
But  both,  though  not  distinctcr,  were  immersed 
In  hues  which,  when  through  memory's  waste  they 
flow, 

Made  their  divided  streams  more  bright  and  rapid  now. 

XXV. 
Methought  that  gate  was  lifted,  and  the  seven 
Who  brought  me  thither,  four  stiff  corpses  bare. 
And  from  the  frieze  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven 
Hung  them  on  high  by  the  entangled  hair: 
Swarthy  were  three — the  fourth  was  very  fair: 
As  they  retired,  the  golden  moon  upsprung, 
And  eagerly,  out  in  the  giddy  air, 
Leaning  tliat  I  might  cat,  I  stretch'd  and  clung 

Over  the  shapeless  depth  in  which  those  corpses  hung. 

XXVL 
A  woman's  shape,  now  lank  and  cold  and  blue. 
The  dwelling  of  the  many-colour'd  worm. 
Hung  there,  the  white  and  hollow  cheek  I  drew 
To  my  dry  lips — what  radiance  did  inform 
Those  homy  eyes?  whose  was  tliat  withered  form? 
Alas,  alas !  it  seem'd  that  Gythna's  ghost 
Laugh'd  in  thoM  looks,  and  that  the  flesh  was  warm 
Within  my  teeth ! — a  whirlwind  keen  as  frost 
Then  in  its  sinking  gulfs  my  sickening  spirit  tost. 

XXVII. 
Tlicn  seem'd  it  tliat  a  tameless  hurricane 
Arose,  and  bore  me  in  its  dark  career 
Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  stars  that  wane 
On  the  verge  of  formless  space — it  languish'd  there, 
And  dying,  left  a  silence  lone  and  drear. 
More  horrible  than  famine : — in  the  deep 
The  shape  of  an  old  roan  did  then  appear. 
Stately  and  beautiful,  that  dreadful  sleep 
His  heavenly  smiles  dispersed,  and  I  could  wake  and  weep. 
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XXVIII. 

And  when  ibe  blinding  tears  had  follen,  I 
Thai  column,  and  those  corpses,  and  the  moon. 
And  felt  the  poisonous  tooth  of  hunger  gnaw 
My  vitals,  I  rejoiced,  as  if  the  boon 
Of  senseless  death  would  be  accorded  soon;— 
When  from  that  stony  gloom  a  voice  arose. 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnight  pines ,  the  grate  did  then  unclose. 
And  on  that  reverend  form  the  moonlight  did  repose. 

XXIX. 

He  struck  my  chains,  and  gently  spake  &nd  smiled : 

As  ilicy  were  loosen'd  by  that  Uermit  old, 

Mine  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half  beguiled, 

To  answer  those  kind  looks — he  did  infold 

His  giant  arms  around  me,  to  uphold 

My  wretched  frame,  my  scorched  limbs  he  wound 

In  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  as  cold 

As  dew  to  drooping  leaves : — the  chain,  with  sound 

Like  earthquake,  througU  the  chasm  of  that  steep  stair 
did  bound, 

XXX. 
As  lifting  me,  it  fell ! — What  next  I  heard, 
Were  billows  leaping  on  the  harbour  bar, 
And  the  shrill  sea-wind,  whose  breath  idly  stirKd 
My  hair ; — I  look'd  abroad,  and  saw  a  star 
Sliining  beside  a  sail,  and  distant  far 
That  mountain  and  its  column,  the  known  mark 
Of  those  who  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are, 
So  that  I  fcar'd  some  Spirit,  fell  and  dark, 

In  trance  had  lain  me  thus  within  a  fiendish  bark. 

XXXI. 

For  now  indeed,  over  the  salt  sea  billow 
I  sail'd :  yet  dared  not  look  upon  the  shape 
Of  him  who  ruled  the  helm,  HUhough  tlie  pillow 
For  my  light  head  was  hollow'd  in  his  lap. 
And  my  bare  limbs  his  mantle  did  enwrap, 
Fearing  it  was  a  fiend :  at  last,  he  bent 
O'er  me  his  aged  face,  as  if  lo  snap 
Those  dreadful  tlioughu  the  gentle  grandsire  bent. 
And  to  my  inmost  soul  his  soothing  looks  he  sent 

XXXII. 
A  soft  and  healing  potion  to  my  lips 
At  intervals  he  raised — now  look'd  ou  high. 
To  mark  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 
His  sone  in  the  dim  sea— now  cheeringly, 
Tltough  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  lo  me. 
«  It  is  a  friend  beside  thee — take  good  cheer. 
Poor  victim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty!* 
I  joy'd  as  those  a  human  tone  to  hear. 
Who  in  cells  deep  and  lone  have  languiah'd  many  a  year. 

XXXIII. 
A  dim  and  feeble  joy,  whose  glimpses  oft 
Were  quench'd  in  a  relapse  of  wildering  dreams, 
Tet  still  methought  we  sail'd,  until  aloft 
The  stars  of  night  grew  pallid,  and  the  beams 
Of  mom  descended  on  the  ocean-streams. 
And  still  that  aged  nun,  so  grand  and  mild. 
Tended  me,  even  as  some  sick  mother  seems 
To  hang  in  hope  over  a  dying  child, 
Till  in  the  azure  East  darkness  again  was  piled. 


xxxnr. 

And  then  the  night-wind  steaming  from  the  shore, 
Sent  odours  dying  sweet  across  the  sea. 
And  the  swift  boat  the  little  waves  which  bore. 
Were  cut  by  its  keen  keel,  though  slantingly; 
Soon  I  could  hear  the  leaves  sigh,  and  could  see 
The  myrtle-blossoms  starring  the  dim  grove, 
As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  boat  did  flee 
On  sidelong  wing,  into  :i  silent  cove. 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  starlight  wove. 


CANTO  IV. 


I. 


Tu  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the  bark 
Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of  stone ; 
It  was  a  Crumbling  heap,  whose  portal  dark 
With  blooming  ivy  trails  was  overgrown  ; 
Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands  were  strown. 
And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal  flood. 
Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had  thrown 
Within  die  walls  of  that  grey  tower,  which  stood 
A  changeling  of  man's  art,  nursed  amid  Nature's  brood. 

ir. 

When  the  old  man  his  boat  had  anchored, 
He  wound  me  in  his  arms  with  tender  care, 
And  very  few,  but  kiadly  words  he  said. 
And  bore  me  through  the  tower  adown  a  stair, 
Whose  smooth  descent  some  ceaseless  step  to  wear 
For  many  a  year  had  fell'n — We  came  at  last 
To  a  small  chamber,  which  with  mosses  rare 
Was  tapestried,  where  me  his  soft  hands  placed 
Upon  a  couch  of  grass  and  oak-leaves  interlaced. 

III. 
The  moon  was  darting  through  the  lattices 
Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beams  of  day — 
So  warm,  that  to  admit  the  dewy  breeze, 
The  old  man  open'd  them ;  the  moonlight  lay 
Upon  a  lake  whose  waters  wore  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home: 
Within  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering  ray, 
The  antique  sculptured  roof,  and  many  a  tome 
Whose  lore  had  made  that  sage  all  that  he  had  become. 

IV. 
The  rock-built  barrier  of  the  sea  was  past,— 
And  I  was  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
A  lonely  lake,  amid  the  forests  vast 
And  snowy  mountains: — did  my  spirit  wake 
From  sleep,  as  many-coloured  as  the  snake 
That  girds  eternity  ?  in  life  and  truth, 
Might  not  my  heart  its  cravings  ever  slake  7 
Was  Cythna  then  a  dream,  and  all  my  youth, 
And  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  its  joy  and  ruth? 
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V. 

Thus  madncM  came  again,— a  milder  madnen, 
Which  darkca'd  noughl  but  time's  unquiet  flow 
Wi(h  supernatural  sliadcs  of  clinging  sadness ; 
That  gentle  Hermit,  in  my  helpless  woe, 
By  my  sick  couch  was  busy  to  and  fro, 
Like  a  strong  spirit  ministrant  of  good : 
When  I  was  liealed,  he  led  me  forth  to  show 
Tlic  wonders  of  his  sylvan  solitude. 
And  we  together  sate  by  that  isle-fretted  flood. 

VI. 
He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skill 
From  all  my  madness  told  ;  like  mine  own  heart, 
Of  Cylhna  would  he  question  me,  until 
That  thrilling  name  had  ceased  to  make  me  start, 
From  his  familiar  lips — it  was  not  art. 
Of  wisdom  and  of  justice  when  bespoke — 
When  'mid  soft  looks  of  pity,  there  would  dart 
A  glance  as  keen  as  is  the  lightning's  stroke 
When  it  doth  rive  the  knots  of  some  ancestral  oak. 

VII. 
Thus  slowly  from  my  brain  the  darkness  roU'd, 
My  thoughts  their  due  array  did  re-assume 
Through  the  enchantmenu  of  that  Hermit  old ; 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  tlie  glorious  doom 
Of  those  who  sternly  struggle  to  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o'er  man  s  bewilder  d  lot. 
And,  sitting  by  the  waters,  in  the  gloom 
Of  eve,  to  that  friend's  litjart  I  told  my  thought— 
That  heart  which  had  grown  old,  but  had  corrupted  not. 

VIII. 
That  hoary  man  had  spent  his  livelong  age 
In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  over-bumuig  tliougUis  on  many  a  page. 
When  they  are  gone  into  the  senseless  damp 
Of  graves; — his  spirit  thus  became  a  lamp 
Of  splendour,  like  to  those  on  which  it  fed 
Through  peopled  haunts,  the  City  aod  the  Gamp, 
Deep  thirst  for  knowledge  had  his  footsteps  led. 
And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind  he  read. 

iX. 
But  custom  makelh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  liearts : — he  had  beheld  the  woe 
Id  which  mankind  was  bound,  but  deem'd  that  fate 
Which  made  them  abject,  would  preserve  them  so ; 
And  in  such  faith,  some  stcd  fast  joy  to  know, 
He  sought  this  cell :  but  when  fame  went  abroad, 
That  one  in  Argolis  did  undergo 
Torture  for  liberty,  and  tliat  the  crowd 
High  tniths  from  gifted  lips  had  heard  and  understood ; 


y^^ 


X. 


And  that  the  multitude  was  gathering  wide ; 
His  spirit  leap'd  within  his  aged  frame. 
In  lonely  peace  he  could  no  more  abide, 
But  to  tlie  land  on  which  the  victor's  flame 
Had  fed,  my  native  land,  the  Hermit  came ; 
Each  heart  was  there  a  shield,  and  every  tongue 
Was  as  a  sword  of  truth — young  Laon  s  name 
Rallied  their  secret  hopes,  though  tyrants  sung 
Hymns  of  triumphant  joy  our  scatter'd  tribes  among. 


XI. 

He  came  to  the  lone  column  on  the  rock. 
And  with  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence 
The  hearts  of  those  who  watch'd  it  did  unlock. 
And  made  them  melt  in  tears  of  penitence. 
They  gave  him  entrance  free  to  bear  me  thence. 
Since  this,  the  old  man  said,  seven  years  are  spent. 
While  slowly  truth  on  thy  benighted  sense 
Has  crept ;  the  hope  which  wilder^d  it  has  lent, 
Bleanwhile,  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime  intent. 

XII. 
«  Yes,  from  the  records  of  my  youthful  state. 
And  from  the  lore  of  bards  and  sages  old. 
From  whatsoe'er  my  waken'd  thoughts  create 
Out  of  the  hopes  of  thine  aspirings  bold, 
Have  I  collected  language  to  unfold 
Truth  to  my  countrymen ;  from  shore  to  shore 
Doctrines  of  human  power  my  words  have  told. 
They  Imve  been  heard,  and  men  aspire  to  more 
Than  they  have  ever  gain'd  or  ever  lost  of  yore. 

XIII. 
«  In  secret  chambers  parenu  read,  and  weep. 
My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer  blind ; 
And  young  men  gather  when  their  tyrants  sleep. 
And  vows  of  faith  each  to  the  other  bind; 
And  marriageable  maidens,  who  have  pined 
With  love,  till  life  seem'd  melting  through  their  look, 
A  warmer  seal,  a  nobler  hope  now  find  ; 
And  every  bosom  thus  is  rapt  and  shook. 

Like  autumn's  myriad  leaves  in  one  swoln  mountain 
brook. 

XIV. 
«  The  tyrants  of  the  Golden  City  tremble 
At  voices  which  are  heard  about  the  streets. 
The  ministers  of  fraud  can  scarce  dissemble 
The  lies  of  their  own  heart;  but  when  one  meets 
Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  weels. 
Though  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth  is  known  ; 
Murderers  are  pale  upon  the  judgment  seats. 
And  gold  grows  vile  even  to  the  wealthy  crone. 

And  laughter  fills  tlie  Fane,  and  cursesshake  the  Throne. 

XV. 

•  Kind  thoughts,  aud  mighty  hopes,  and  gentle  deeds 
Abound,  for  fearless  love,  and  tlie  pure  law 
Of  mild  equality  and  peace,  sueceeds 
To  faiths  which  long  Imve  held  the  world  in  awe, 
Bloody  and  false,  and  cold  :— as  wbiripools  draw 
All  wrecks  of  Ocean  to  their  chasm,  thie  sway 
Of  thy  strong  genius,  Laon,  which  foresaw 
This  hope,  compels  all  spirits  to  ohey^ 
Which  round  thy  secret  strength  now  throng  in  wide 
array. 

XVI. 
«  For  I  have  been  ihy  passive  instrnment*"- 
(As  thus  the  old  man  spake,  his  countenance 
Gleamed  on  me  like  a  spirit's) — «  thou  hast  lent 
To  me,  to  all,  the  power  to  advance 
Towards  this  unforeseen  <ifcliverance 
From  our  ancestral  chains —aye,  thou  didst  rear 
That  lamp  of  hope  on  high,  which  time  oor  chance, 
Nor  change  may  not  extinguish,  and  my  shar« 
Of  good,  was  o'er  the  world  its  gathered  beams  io  bear. 
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XVII. 

•  Bot  I,  alas !  am  both  unknown  and  old. 
And  though  tlie  woof  of  wisdom  I  know  well 
To  dye  in  hues  of  language,  1  am  cold 

In  seeming,  and  the  hopes  which  inly  dwell. 
My  manners  note  that  I  did  long  repel; 
Bat  Laou's  name  to  the  tumultuous  throng 
Were  like  the  star  whose  beams  the  waves  compel 
And  tempests,  and  his  soul^ubduing  tongue 
Were  as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of  wrong. 

XVIU. 

•  Perchance  blood  need  not  flow,  if  thou  at  length 
Wooldat  rise,  perchance  the  Tery  slaves  would  spare 
Their  brethren  and  themselves;  great  is  the  strength 
Of  words<~for  lately  did  a  maiden  fair, 

Who  from  her  childhood  has  been  Caught  to  bear 
The  tyranlTs  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and  make 
Her  sex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom  hear, 
And  with  these  quiet  words — *  for  thine  own  sake 
I  prithee  spore  dm;'— did  with  ruth  so  lake 

XIX. 

•  All  hearts,  that  even  the  torturer  who  had  hound 
Her  meek  calm  frame,  ere  it  was  yet  impaled, 
Loosen'd  her  weeping  then ;  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  hand  to  harm  her— unassail'd 
Therefore  she  walks  through  the  great  City,  veil'd 
In  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence, 

'Gainst  scorn,  and  deatli  and  pain  thus  trebly  maird. 
And  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence. 
The  Serpent  and  the  Dove,  Wisdom  and  Innocence. 

XX. 

>  The  wild-eyed  women  throng  around  her  path : 
From  their  luxurious  dungeons,  from  tlie  duat 
Of  meaner  thralls,  from  the  oppreasor'e  wrath. 
Or  the  caresses  of  his  sated  lust. 

They  congregate :— in  her  they  put  their  trust; 
The  tyrants  send  tlieir  armed  slaves  to  quell 
Her  power ; — they,  even  like  a  thunder  gust 
Caught  by  some  forest,  bend  beneath  the  spell 
Of  that  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their  chiefs  rebel. 

XXI. 

>  Thus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice  teach 
To  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long ; 
Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 

For  those  fair  hands  now  free,  while  armed  wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be  strong ; 
Thousands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  virgins  bright. 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng ! 
Lovers  renew  the  vows  which  they  did  plight 
In  early  £uifa,  and  heartt  long  parted  now  unite, 

XXII. 

■  And  homeless  orphans  find  a  home  near  her. 
And  those  poor  rictims  of  the  proud,  no  less. 
Fair  wrecks,  on  whom  the  smiling  world  with  stir, 
Thnuls  the  redemption  of  iu wickedness:— 
In  squalid  huts,  and  in  its  palaces 
Sits  Lust  alone,  while  o'er  the  land  is  borne 
Her  Toice,  whose  awful  sweetness  doih  repress 
All  evil,  and  her  foes  relenting  turn, 
And  east  the  ^pote  of  love  in  hope's  abandon'd  nm. 


xxiir. 

M  So  in  the  populous  City,  a  young  maiden 
Has  baffled  havoc  of  the  prey  which  he 
Marks  as  his  own,  whene'er  with  chains  o'erladeu 
Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  tyranny. 
False  arbiter  between  the  hound  and  free; 
And  o'er  the  land,  in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultuously, 
And  throng  in  arms ;  but  tyranny  disowns 

Their  claim,  and  gathera  strength  around  its  trembling 
thrones. 

XXIV. 
«  Blood  soon,  although  unwillingly,  to  shed 
The  free  cannot  forbear— the  Queen  of  Slaves, 
The  hood-wink'd  Angel  of  the  blind  and  dead, 
Custom,  with  iron  mace  points  to  the  graves 
When  her  own  sundard  desolately  waves 
Over  the  dust  of  Prophets  and  of  Kings. 
Myy  yet  stand  in  her  array — '  she  paves 
Her  path  with  human  hearts,'  and  o'er  it  flings 

The  wildering  gloom  of  her  immeasurable  wings. 

XXV. 

■  There  is  a  plain  beneath  the  City's  wall, 
Bounded  by  misty  mountains,  wide  and  vast. 
Millions  there  lift  at  Freedom's  thrilling  call 
Ten  tliousand  standards  wide,  they  load  the  blast 
Which  bears  one  sound  of  many  voices  past, 
And  startles  on  his  throne  their  sceptred  foe: 

He  sits  amid  his  idle  pomp  aghast. 
And  that  his  power  hath  past  away,  doth  know — 
^Vhy  pause  the  victor  swords  to  seal  his  overthrow  ? 

XXVI. 
(I  The  tyrant's  guards  resistance  yet  maintain : 
Fearless,  and  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasts  of  blood ; 
They  stand  a  speck  amid  the  peopled  plain ; 
Carnage  and  ruin  have  been  made  their  food 
From  infancy — ill  has  become  their  good, 
And  for  its  hateful  sake  their  will  has  wove 
The  chains  which  eat  their  hearts — the  multitude 
Surrounding  them,  with  words  of  human  love, 
Seek  from  their  own  decay  their  stubborn  minds  to  move. 

XXVII. 

■  Over  tlie  land  is  felt  a  sudden  pause, 

As  night  and  day  those  ruthless  bands  around 
The  watch  of  love  is  kept:— a  trance  which  awes 
The  thoughts  of  men  with  hope — as  when  the  sound 
Of  whirlwind,  whose  fierce  blasts  the  waves  and  donds 

confound. 
Dies  suddenly,  the  mariner  in  fear 
Feels  silence  sink  upon  his  heart— thus  bound. 
The  conqueror!  pause,  and  oh !  may  freemen  ne'er 

Clasp  the  relentless  knees  of  Dread,  the  murderer! 

XXVIII. 
•  If  blood  be  shed,  't  is  but  a  change  and  choice 
Of  bonds, — from  slavery  to  cowardice 
A  wretched  fall! — uplift  Uiy  charmed  voice. 
Pour  on  those  evil  men  the  love  that  lies 
Hovering  within  those  spirit-soothing  eyes- 
Arise,  my  friend,  farewell!  •— As  thus  he  spake. 
From  the  green  earth  lightly  I  did  arise. 
As  one  out  of  dim  dreams  that  doth  awake. 

And  look'd  upon  the  depth  of  that  reposing  lake. 
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XXIX. 

I  taw  my  countenance  reflected  there; — 
And  then  my  yoalh  fell  on  me  like  a  wind 
Descending  on  still  waters — my  lliin  hair 
Was  prematurely  grey,  my  face  was  lined 
"With  channels*  such  as  suffering  leaves  behind, 
Not  age ;  my  brow  was  pale,  but  in  my  cheek 
And  lips  a  flush  of  gnawing  fire  did  find 
Their  food  and  dwelling;  though  miue  eyes  might 
speak 

A  subtle  mind  and  strong  within  a  frame  thus  weak. 

XXX. 
And  though  their  lustre  now  was  spent  and  faded, 
Yet  in  my  hollow  looks  and  withered  mien 
The  likeness  of  a  shape  for  which  was  braided 
The  brightest  woof  of  genius,  still  was  seen — 
One  who,  methought,  had  gone  from  the  world's  scene, 
And  left  it  vacant — 't  was  her  lovcKs  foce — 
It  might  resemble  her— it  once  had  been 
The  mirror  of  her  thoughts,  and  still  the  grace 

Which  her  mind's  shadow  cast,  left  there  a  lingering 
trace. 

XXXI. 
What  then  was  IT  She  slumber 'd  with  the  dead. 
Glory  and  joy  and  peace,  had  come  and  gone. 
Doth  the  cloud  perish,  when  the  beams  are  fled 
Which  steep'd  its  skirts  in  gold?  or  dark  and  lone, 
Doth  it  not  through  the  paths  of  night  unknown, 
On  outspread  wings  of  its  own  wind  upborne 
Pour  rain  upon  the  earth?  the  stars  are  shown, 
When  the  cold  moon  sharpens  her  silver  horn 

Under  the  sea,  and  make  the  wide  night  not  forlorn. 

J       XXXII. 
Strengthen'd  in  heart,  yet  sad,  that  aged  man 
I  left,  with  interchange  of  looks  and  tears, 
And  lingering  speech,  and  to  the  Camp  l>egau 
My  way.    O'er  many  a  mountain  chain  which  rears 
Its  hundred  crusts  aloft,  my  spirit  bears 
My  frame;  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a  moor, 
And  gaily  now  me  seems  serene  earth  wears 
The  bloomy  springes  star-bright  investiture, 
A  vision  which  ought  sad  from  sadness  might  allure. 

xxxin. 

My  powers  revived  within  me,  and  I  went 
As  one  whom  winds  waft  o'er  the  bending  grass. 
Through  many  a  vale  of  that  broad  continent. 
At  night  when  I  reposed,  fair  dreams  did  pass 
Before  my  pillow; — my  own  Cythna  was 
Not  like  a  child  of  death,  among  them  ever; 
When  I  arose  from  rest,  a  woeful  mass 
That  gentlest  sleep  seem'd  from  my  life  to  sever. 
As  if  tlie  light  of  youth  were  not  withdrawn  for  ever. 

XXXIV. 
Aye  as  I  went,  that  maiden  who  had  reai'd 
The  torch  of  Truth  afar,  of  whose  high  deeds 
The  Hermit  in  his  pilgrimage  had  heard. 
Haunted  my  thoughts.— Ah,  Hope  its  sickness  feeds 
With  whatsoe'er  it  finds,  or  flowers  or  weeds! 
Gould  she  be  Cythna?— Was  that  corpse  a  shade 
Such  as  self-torturing  thought  from  madness  breeds? 
Why  was  this  hope  not  torture?  yet  it  made 
A  light  around  my  steps  which  would  not  ever  fade. 


CANTO  V. 


I. 
OvKi  the  utmost  hill  at  length  I  sped, 
A  snowy  steep : — the  moon  was  hanging  low 
Over  the  Asian  mountains,  and  outspread 
The  plain,  the  City,  and  the  Camp  below. 
Skirted  the  midnight  Ocean's  glimmering  flow. 
The  City's  moon-lit  spires  and  myriad  lamp«» 
Like  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow. 
And  fires  blazed  far  amid  the  scattered  camps. 

Like  springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift  Earth- 
quake stamps. 

II. 
All  slept  but  those  in  watchful  arms  who  stood. 
And  those  who  sine  tending  the  beacon's  light. 
And  the  few  sounds  from  that  vast  multitude 
Made  silence  more  profound — Oh,  what  a  might 
Of  human  thought  was  cradled  in  that  night ! 
How  many  hearts  impenetrably  veil'd 
Beat  underneath  its  shade,  what  secret  fight 
Evil  and  good,  in  woven  passions  mail'd, 

Waged  through  that  silent  throng;  a  war  that  n'^ver  ! 
fail'd ! 

HI. 
And  now  the  Power  of  Good  held  victory 
So,  through  the  labyrinth  of  many  a  tent, 
Among  the  silent  millions  who  did  lie 
In  innocent  sleep,  exultingly  I  went ; 
The  moon  had  left  Heaven  desert  now,  but  lent 
From  eastern  morn  the  first  foint  lustre  sliow'd 
An  armed  youth — over  his  spear  he  bent 
His  downward  face — •  A  friend  !■  1  cried  aloud. 

And  quickly  common  hopes  made  freemen  imderstood. 

IV. 
I  sate  beside  him  while  the  morning  beam 
Crept  slowly  over  Heaven,  and  talk'd  with  him 
Of  those  immortal  hopes,  a  glorious  theme! 
Which  led  us  forth,  until  the  stars  grew  dim  : 
And  all  the  while,  methought,  his  voice  did  swim, 
As  if  it  drowned  in  remembrance  were 
Of  thoughts  which  make  the  moist  eyes  overbrim: 
At  last,  when  daylight  'gan  to  fill  the  air, 
He  look'd  on/me,  and  cried  in  wonder,  ■  TboaarC  herela 

V. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  it  was  the  youth 
In  whom  its  earliest  hopes  my  spirit  found ; 
But  envious  tongues  had  stain'd  his  spotless  truth. 
And  thoughtless  pride  his  love  in  silence  bound. 
And  shame  and  sorrow  mine  in  toils  had  wound. 
Whilst  he  was  innocent,  and  I  deluded ; 
The  truth  now  came  upon  me,  on  (he  ground 
Tears  of  repenting  joy,  which  fast  intruded. 
Fell  fast,  and  o'er  its  peace  our  mingltng  spirits  brooded. 
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VI. 
ThiM,  while  with  rapid  lips  mod  earnest  eyet 
We  tatk'd,  a  loand  of  sweeping  conflict  spread. 
As  from  the  earth  did  suddenly  arise; 
From  every  tent  roused  by  that  clamour  dread, 
Our  bands  oatspning  and  seized  their  arms — ^we  sped 
Towards  the  soaud :  our  tribes  were  gatherinf];  far, 
Those  sanguine  slaves  amid  ten  thousand  dead 
Scabb'd  in  their  sleep,  trampled  in  ireaclterous  war, 

The  gentle  hearts  whose  power  their  lives  had  sought  to 
spare. 

VII. 
Like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  child 
Who  brings  tliem  food,  when  winter  folse  and  fair 
Allures  them  forth  with  in  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp;— they  overbear 
The  patriot  hoats— confusion,  then  despair 
Descends  like  night — when  ■  Laonia  one  did  cry: 
Like  a  bright  ghost  from  Ueaven  that  shout  did  scare 
The  slaves,  and  widening  through  the  vanlied  sky, 

Scem'd  sent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  sign  of  victory. 

VIIL 
In  sodden  panic  those  false  murderers  fled. 
Like  insect  tribes  before  the  northern  gale : 
But  swifter  still,  our  hosts  encompassed 
Their  shattered  ranks,  and  in  a  craggy  vale, 
Where  even  their  fierce  despair  might  nought  avail 
Hemm'd  them  around ! — and  then  revenge  and  fear 
Hade  the  high  virtue  of  the  patriots  fail : 
One  pointed  on  his  foe  tlie  mortal  spear— 
I  rush'd  before  its  point,  and  cried,  •  Forbear,  forbear !» 

IX. 
The  spear  trensflx'd  my  arm  that  was  nplifted 
In  swift  expostulation,  and  the  blood 
Gush*d  round  its  point:  I  smiled,  and — «0h!  thou 

gifted 
With  eloquence  which  shall  not  be  withstood, 
Flow  thus!» — I  cried  in  joy,  afhou  vital  flood, 
Until  my  heart  be  dry,  ere  thus  the  cause 
For  which  thou  wert  aught  worthy  be  subdned-— 
Ah,  ye  are  pale, — ^ye  weep, — ^your  passions  pause, — 

T  is  well!  ye  feel  llie  truth  of  love's  benignant  laws. 

X. 
■  Soldiers,  our  brethren  and  our  friends  are  slain  : 
Ye  murder'd  them,  I  think,  as  they  did  sleep ! 
Alas,  what  have  ye  done?  the  slightest  pain 
Which  ye  might  suffer,  there  were  eyes  to  weep ; 
But  ye  have  quench'd  them — there  were  smiles  to  steep 
Tour  hearts  in  balm,  but  they  are  lost  in  woe ; 
And  those  whom  love  did  set  his  watch  to  keep 
Around  your  tents  truth's  freedom  to  bestow, 

Te  stabb'd  as  they  did  sleep — but  they  forgive  ye  now. 

XL 

•  O  wherefore  should  ill  ever  flow  from  ill. 
And  pain  still  keener  pain  forever  breed  7 
We  all  are  brethren — even  the  slaves  who  kill 
For  hire,  are  men  I  and  to  avenge  misdeed 
On  the  misdoer,  doth  but  Misery  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart !  O  Earth,  O  Heaven ! 
And  thon,  dread  Nature,  which  to  every  deed 
And  all  that  lives,  or  is,  to  be  hath  given. 
Even  as  to  thee  have  these  done  ill,  and  are  fbrgiv 


XII. 
«  Join  then  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  let  the  past 
Be  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 
To  evil  thoughts* — A  film  then  overcast 
Uy  sense  with  dimness,  for  the  wound,  which  bled 
Freshly,  swiff  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes  had  shed. 
When  I  awohe,  I  lay  'mid  friends  and  foes. 
And  earnest  countenances  on  me  shed 
The  light  of  questioning  looks,  whilst  one  did  close 

My  wound  with  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed  me  to  re- 
pose. 

XIIT. 
And  one  whose  spear  had  pierced  me,  lean'd  beside 
With  quivering  lips  and  humid  eyes; — and  all 
Seem'd  like  some  brothers  on  a  journey  wide 
Gone  forth,  whom  now  strange  meeting  did  befall 
In  a  strange  land,  round  one  whom  they  might  call 
Their  friend,  their  chief,  their  father,  for  a^say 
Of  peril,  which  had  saved  them  from  the  thrall 
Of  death,  now  suffering.     Thus  the  vast  array 

Of  those  fraternal  bands  were  reconciled  that  day. 

XIV. 

Lifting  the  thnnder  of  their  acclamation. 
Towards  the  City  then  the  multitude, 
And  I  among  them,  went  in  joy — a  nation 
Made  free  by  love; — a  mighty  brotherhood 
Liok'd  by  a  jealous  interchange  of  good ; 
A  glorious  pageant,  more  magnificent 
Than  kingly  slaves  array'd  in  gold  and  blood; 
When  they  return  from  carnage,  and  are  sent 
In  triumph  bright  beneath  the  populous  battlement. 

XV. 

Afer,  the  City  waJIs  were  throng'd  on  high. 
And  myriads  on  each  giddy  turret  clung, 
And  to  each  spire  far  lessening  in  the  sky, 
Bright  pennons  on  the  idle  winds  were  hung; 
As  we  approach'd  a  shout  of  joyance  sprung 
At  once  from  all  the  crowd,  as  if  the  vast 
And  peopled  Earth  its  boundless  skies  among 
The  sudden  clamour  of  delight  had  cast. 

When  from  before  its  face  some  general  wreck  had 
past. 

XVI. 
Our  armies  through  the  City's  hundred  gates 
Were  pouKd,  like  brooks  which  to  the  rocky  lair 
Of  some  deep  lake,  whose  silence  them  awaits, 
Throng  from  the  mountains  when   the  storms  arc 

there; 
And  as  we  past  through  the  calm  sunny  air 
A  thousand  flower-inwoven  crowns  were  shed. 
The  token  flowers  of  truth  and  freedom  fiir, 
And  hiirest  hands  bound  them  on  many  a  head, 

Those  angels  of  love's  heaven,  that  over  all  was  spread. 

XVIL 
I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  vision : 
Those  bloody  bands  so  lately  reconciled. 
Were,  ever  as  they  went,  by  the  contrition 
Of  anger  tum'd  to  love  from  ill  beguiled. 
And  every  one  on  them  more  gently  smiled, 
Because  they  bad  done  evil ;— the  sweet  awe 
Of  such  mild  looks  made  their  own  hearts  grow  mild, 
And  did  with  soft  attraction  ever  draw 

Their  spiriu  to  the  love  of  freedom's  equal  law. 
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xvni. 

And  they,  and  all,  in  one  loud  symphony 
My  name  which  Liberty,  commingling,  lifted 
>  The  friend  and  the  preserrer  of  the  free  I 
The  parent  of  this  joy!*  and  fair  eyes  gifted 
With  feelings,  caught  from  one  who  had  uplifted 
The  light  of  a  great  spirit,  round  md  shone ; 
And  all  the  shapes  of  this  grand  scenery  shifted 
Like  restless  clouds  before  the  stedfast  sun,— 

Where  was  that  Maid?  1  asked,  but  it  was  known  of 
none. 

XIX. 
Laone  was  the  name  her  love  had  chosen. 
For  she  was  nameless,  and  her  birth  none  knew  : 
Where  was  Laone  now! — the  words  were  froxen 
Within  my  lips  with  fear;  but  to  subdue 
Such  dreadful  hope,  to  my  great  task  was  due. 
And  when  at  length  one  brought  reply,  that  she 
To-morrow  would  appear,  I  then  withdrew 
To  judge  what  need  for  that  great  throng  might  be. 

For  now  the  stars  came  thick  over  the  twilight  sea. 

XX. 

Yet  need  was  none  for  rest  or  food  to  care. 
Even  though  that  multitude  was  passing  great. 
Since  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
All  kindly  succour — Therefore  to  the  gate 
Of  the  Imperial  House,  now  desolate, 
I  past,  and  there  was  found  aghast,  alone. 
The  fellen  Tyrant!— silently  he  sate 
Upon  the  footstool  of  his  golden  throne. 
Which  starred  with  sunny  gems,  in  its  own  lustre  shone. 

XXI. 

Alone,  but  for  one  child,  who  led  before  him 
A  graceful  dance :  the  only  living  thing 
Of  all  the  crowd,  which  thither  to  adore  him 
Flock'd  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to  bring 
In  his  abandonment! — she  knew  the  King 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  now  she  wove 
Its  circles,  aye  weeping  and  murmuring 
'Mid  her  sad  usk  of  unregarded  love. 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speechless  sadness  move. 

XXII. 

She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasp'd  his  fiseC 

When  human  steps  were   heard : — he  moved  nor 

spoke, 
Nor  changed  his  hue;  nor  raised  his  looks  to  meet 
The  gaze  of  strangers — our  loud  entrance  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  hall,  which  circling  broke 
The  calm  of  its  recesses,— like  a  tomb 
Its  sculptured  walls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  footfalls  answered,  and  the  twilight's  gloom, 

Lay  like  a  chamel's  mist  within  the  radiant  dome. 

XXIIl. 
The  little  child  stood  up  when  we  came  nigh ; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  seemed  very  pale  and  wan. 
But  on  her  forehead,  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makat  hearts  that  feed  thereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweemess;  on  the  throne 
She  lean'd ;— the  King  with  gatherd  brow,  and  lips 
Wraath'd  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  sneer  and  frown 
With  hue  like  that  when  some  great  painler  dips 

His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse. 


XXIV. 
She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
Within  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadows  vast 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swift  sun  have  faded  ; 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna's,  east 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  heart  beat  fast. 
O'er  that  child's  parted  lips— a  gleam  of  bliss, 
A  shade  of  vanish'd  days, — as  the  tears  past 
Which  wrapt  it,  even  as  with  a  father's  kias 
I  press'd  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling  tenderaeis. 

XXV. 

The  sceptred  wretch  then  from  that  solitude 
I  drew,  and  of  his  change  compassionate. 
With  wonis  of  sadness  soothed  his  rugged  mood. 
But  he,  while  pride  and  fear  hdd  deep  debate. 
With  sullen  guile  of  ill-dissembled  hate 
Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  glare : 
Pity,  not  scorn  I  felt,  though  desolate 
The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  cunes  which  he  mock'd  had  caught  \Am  by  the  hair. 

XXVI. 

I  led  him  forth  from  that  which  now  might  aeom 
A  gorgeous  grave :  through  portals  sculptured  deep 
With  imagery  beautiful  as  dream 
We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  lend  on  sleep 
Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  silent  watch.— The  child  trod  fainlingly. 
And  as  she  went,  the  tears  which  she  did  weep 
Glanced  in  tlie  star-light;  wildet^d  asemed  the. 
And  when  I  spake,  for  sobs  she  could  not  anaver  me. 

XXVIL 
At  last  the  tyrant  cried,  >  She  hungers,  slave, 
Stab  her,  or  give  her  bread!* — it  was  a  lone 
Such  as  sick  fancies  in  a  new<4nade  grave 
Might  hear.  I  trembled,  for  the  truth  was  known, 
lie  with  this  child  had  thus  been  left  alone. 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food,— >bnl  he 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cower'd  near  his  throne. 
And  sbe,  a  nursling  of  captivity. 

Knew  nought  beyond  those  walk,  nor  what  soch  change 
might  be. 

XXVIII. 
And  he  was  troubled  at  a  charm  withdrawn 
Thus  suddenly ;  that  sceptres  ruled  no  more— 
That  even  from  gold  the  dreadful  strength  was  gonct 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  its  power^ 
Such  wonder  seiied  him,  as  if  hour  by  hour 
The  past  had  come  again ;  and  the  swift  foil 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yore, 
To  desolalencss,  in  the  hearts  of  all 

Like  wonder  stirred,  who  saw  such  awful  change  hefal. 

XXIX. 

A  mighty  crowd,  wath  as  the  wide  land  poors 
Once  in  a  thousand  years,  now  gathered  round 
The  fallen  tyrant;— like  the  rush  of  showers 
Of  hail  in  spring,  pattering  along  the  ground, 
Their  many  footsteps  fell,  else  came  no  sound 
From  the  wide  multitude :  that  lonely  man 
Then  knew  tlie  burthen  of  his  change,  and  found, 
Concealing  in  the  dual  bis  visage  wan. 
Refuge  from  the  keen  looks  which  thro'  his  bosom  ran. 
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XXX. 

And  he  wMfiaiint  vithal :  I  tale  beside  him 
Upon  ihe  earth,  and  took  that  child  to  fair 
From  bia  weak  arma»  that  iU  might  none  betide  him 
Or  her ; — when  food  waa  brought  to  them,  her  share 
To  his  aTerted  lips  the  child  did  boar, 
But  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she  ate 
And  wept  the  while;—- the  lonely  man's  despair 
Hunger  then  overcame,  and  of  his  state 
Forgetfail,  OB  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  be  sate. 

XXXI. 

Slowly  the  sSence  of  the  mnltitudes 
Past,  as  when  far  is  heard  in  some  k>ne  dell 
The  gathering  of  a  wind  among  the  woods— 
And  he  is  Mien !  they  cry,  he  who  did  dwell 
Like  famine  or  the  plague,  or  anght  more  fell 
Among  our  homes,  is  fallen !  the  murderer 
Who  slaved  bia  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 
Of  Mood  and  tears  with  ruin !  he  is  herel 
Sunk  in  a  gulf  of  scorn  from  which  none  may  him  rear ! 

XXXII. 

Then  was  heard— He  who  judged  let  him  be  brought 
To  judgment!  blood  for  blood  cries  from  tlie  soil 
On  which  his  crimes  have  deep  pollution  wrought ! 
Shall  Othman  only  unavenged  dcspnill 
Shall  they  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  toil 
Wrest  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  luxuries. 
Perish  for  crime,  while  his  foul  blood  may  boil, 
Or  creep  within  hia  veins  at  will !— Ansel 
And  to  high  justice  make  her  chosen  sacrifice. 

XXXIII. 
t  What  do  ye  §eekl  what  fear  ye1>  then  I  cried, 
Suddenly  starting  forth,  •  that  ye  should  shed 
The  blood  of  Othman— if  your  hearts  are  tried 
In  the  true  love  of  freedom^  cease  to  dread 
This  one  poor  lonely  man— beneath  Heaven  spread 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  through  earth 
Maternal  earth,  who  dotli  her  sweet  smiles  shed 
For  all,  let  him  go  free;  until  the  worth 
Of  human  nalare  wan  horn  these  a  secmid  birth. 

XXXIV. 

«  What  oall  jtjtutict  t  is  there  one  who  ne'er 
In  secret  thought  has  wish'd  anothei's  ill?— 
Are  ye  all  pure?  let  those  stand  forth  who  hear. 
And  tremble  not.    Shall  they  insult  and  kill. 
If  such  they  be?  their  mild  eyes  can  they  fill 
With  the  false  anger  of  the  hypocrite? 
Alas,  such  were  not  pore— the  chasten'd  will 
Of  virtue  sees  that  justice  is  the  light 
Of  love,  and  not  revenge,  and  terror  and  despite.* 

XXXV. 

The  mnrmur  of  tlie  people  slowly  dying, 
Paused  as  I  spake,  then  those  who  near  me  were. 
Cast  gentle  looks  where  the  lone  man  was  lying 
Shrouding  his  head,  which  now  that  infant  fair 
Qasp'd  on  her  lap  in  silence ;— through  the  air 
Sobs  were  then  heard,  and  many  kias'd  my  feet 
In  pity's  madness,  and  to  the  despair 
Of  him  whom  late  they  coned,  a  solace  sweet 
His  very  victims  brought— aoft  looks  and  speedies  meet. 


XXXVI. 
Then  to  a  home  for  his  repose  assign'd. 
Accompanied  by  the  still  throng  he  went 
In  silence,  where  to  soothe  his  rankling  mind, 
Some  likeness  of  his  ancient  state  was  lent ; 
And  if  his  heart  could  have  been  innocent 
As  those  who  pardon'd  him,  he  might  have  ended 
His  days  in  peace ;  but  his  straight  lips  were  bent, 
Hen  said,  into  a  smile  which  guile  portended, 

A  sight  with  which  tliat  child  like  hope  with  fear  was 
blended. 

XXXVII. 
T  was  midnight  now,  the  ere  of  that  great  day 
Whereon  tlie  many  nations  at  whose  call 
The  chains  of  earth  like  mist  melted  away, 
Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred  Festival, 
A  rile  to  attest  the  equality  of  all 
Who  live.    So  to  their  homes,  to  dream  or  wake 
All  went.    The  sleepless  silence  did  recal 
Laone  to  my  thoughts,  with  hopes  that  make 

The  flood  recede  from  which  their  thirst  they  seek  to 
slake. 

xxxviir. 

The  dawn  flowed  fortli,  and  from  its  purple  fountains 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  qpirit  quail ; 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  mountains 
And  the  great  City,  with  a  countenance  pale 
I  went :— it  was  a  sight  which  might  avail 
To  make  men  weep  cKuliing  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  reverend  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 
Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal  doom : 

XXXIX. 

To  see,  far  glancing  in  the  misty  morning, 
The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host. 
To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the  warning 
Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost. 
While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 
In  wavering  light,  and,  starring  the  blue  sky 
The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 
With  human  joy  made  mute  society, 
Its  witnesses  with  men  who  must  hereafter  be. 

XL. 

To  see  like  some  vast  island  from  the  Ocean, 
The  Altar  of  the  Federation  rear 
Its  pile  i'  the  midst ;  a  work,  which  the  devotion 
Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there. 
Sudden,  as  when  the  moonrise  makes  appear 
Strange  clouds  in  the  east ;  a  marble  pyramid 
Distinct  with  steps :  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 
The  light  of  genius ;  its  still  shadow  hid 
Far  ships :  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mbls  forbid ! 

XU. 
To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  forever 
Around  the  base  of  that  great  Altar  flow. 
As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 
Atlantic  waves ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro. 
To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  wliich  did  swim 
Like  beams  through  floating  clouds  on  waves  below 
Falling  in  pauses,  from  that  Altar  dim 
As  silver  sounding  tongues  breathed  an  aerial  hymn. 
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XLII. 
To  hftar,  to  see,  to  lire,  was  on  that  mora 
Lethean  joy!  so  that  all  those  assembled 
Cast  off  their  memories  of  the  past  outworo ; 
Two  only  bosoms  with  (heir  own  life  trembled, 
And  mine  was  one, — and  we  had  both  dissembled ; 
So  with  a  beating  heart  1  went,  and  one. 
Who  haTing  much,  covets  yet  more,  resembled; 
A  lost  and  dear  possession,  which  not  won, 
He  walks  in  lonely  gloom  beneath  the  noonday  sun. 

XLIII. 
To  the  great  Pyramid  I  came  :  its  stair 
With  female  quires  was  ihrong'd :  the  loyeliest 
Among  the  free,  grouped  with  its  sculptures  rare; 
As  I  approach'd,  the  morning's  golden  mist. 
Which  now  the'wonder-stricken  breezes  kiat 
With  their  cold  lips,  fled,  and  the  summit  shone 
Like  Athos  seen  from  Samoihracia,  drest 
In  earliest  light  by  vintagers,  and  one 

Sate  there,  a  female  Shape  upon  an  ivory  throne. 

XLIV. 
A  Form  most  like  the  imagined  habitant 
Of  silver  exhalations  sprung  from  dawn. 
By  winds  which  feed  on  sunrise  woven,  to  inchant 
The  faiths  of  men  :  all  mortal  eyes  were  drawn, 
As  famish'd  mariners  through  strange  seas  gone 
Gaze  on  a  burning  watch-tower,  by  llie  light 
Of  those  divinest  lineaments — alone 
With  thoughts  which  none  could  share,  from  that 
foir  sight 

I  turn'd  in  sickness,  for  a  veil  shrouded  her  countenance 
bright. 

XLV. 
And,  neither  did  I  hear  the  acclamations, 
Which  from  brief  silence  bursting,  fiU'd  the  air 
With  her  strange  name  and  mine,  from  all  the  nations 
Wliicli  wc,  they  said,  in  strength  had  gather'd  there 
From  the  sleep  of  bondage ;  nor  the  vision  fair 
Of  thai  bright  pageantry  beheld, — hut  blind 
And  silent,  as  a  hrua thing  corpse  did  fare, 
Leaning  upon  my  friend,  till  like  a  wind 

To  fever'd  cheeks,  a  voice  tlow'd  o'er  my  troubled  mind. 

XLVI. 
Like  music  of  some  minstrel  heavenly  gifted, 
To  one  whom  fiends  inthrall,  this  voice  to  me; 
Scarce  did  I  wish  her  veil  to  be  uplifted, 
I  was  so  calm  and  joyous. — 1  could  see 
The  platform  where  wc  stood,  the  statues  three 
Which  kept  their  marble  watch  on  that  high  shrine. 
The  multitudes,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea ; 
As  when  eclipse  hath  past,  things  sudden  shine 
To  men's  astonish'd  eyes  most  clear  and  crystalline. 

XLVII. 
At  first  Laone  spoke  most  tremulously : 
But  soon  her  voice  the  calmness  which  it  shed 
Gather'd,  and— «  Thou  art  whom  I  sought  to  see, 
And  thou  art  our  first  votary  herc,>  she  said  : 
M  I  had  a  dear  friend  once,  but  he  is  dead! — 
And  t>f  all  those  on  the  wide  earth  vho  breathe, 
Thou  dost  resemble  him  alone — I  spread 
This  veil  between  us  two,  that  thou  beneath 
Shouldst  image  one  who  may  have  been  long  lost  in 
death. 


xLvni. 

«  For  this  wilt  thou  not  henceforth  pardon  mef 
Yes,  but  those  joys  which  silence  well  requite 
Forbid  reply; — why  men  have  chosen  me, 
To  he  the  Priestess  of  this  holiest  rite 
I  scarcely  know,  but  that  the  floods  of  light 
Which  flow  over  the  world,  have  borne  me  hither 
To  meet  thee,  long  most  dear;  and  now  unite 
Thine  hand  with  mine,  and  may  all  comfort  witlier 

From  both  the  hearts  whose  pulse  in  joy  now  beat  to- 
gether. 

XLfX. 
If  our  own  will  as  others'  law  we  bind. 
If  the  foul  worship  trampled  here  we  fear; 
If  as  ourselves  we  cease  to  love  our  kind  la- 
She  paused,  and  pointed  upwards— sculptured  there 
Three  shapes  around  her  ivory  throne  appear; 
One  was  a  Giant,  like  a  child  asleep 
On  a  loose  rock,  whose  grasp  crush'd,  as  it  were 
In  dream,  sceptres  and  crowns ;  and  one  did  keep 

lis  watchful  eyes  in  doubt  whether  to  smile  or  weep ; 

L. 
A  Woman  sitting  on  the  sculptured  disk 
Of  tlie  broad  earth,  and  feeding  from  one  breast 
A  human  babe  and  a  young  basilisk ; 
Her  looks  were  sweet  as  Heaven's  when  loveliest 
In  Autumn  eves. — The  third  Image  was  drest 
In  while  wings  swift  as  clouds  in  winter  skies, 
Beneath  his  feel,  'mongst  ghastliest  forms,  rcpreat 
Lay  Faith,  an  obscene  worm,  who  sought  to  rise. 
While  calmly  on  the  Sun  he  turn'd  his  diamond  eyea. 

LL 
Beside  that  Image  then  I  sate,  while  she 
Stood,  'mid  the  throngs  which  ever  ehb*d  and  flow'd 
Like  light  amid  the  shadows  of  the  sea 
Cast  from  one  cloudless  star,  and  on  the  crowd 
That  touch  which  none  who  feels  forgets,  bestowed; 
And  whilst  the  sun  return'd  the  stcd^  gaze 
Of  the  great  Image  as  o'er  Heaven  it  glode. 
That  rite  had  place;  it  ceased  when  sunset's  blaze 
Bura'd  o'er  the  isles;  all  stood  in  joy  and  deep  amaze. 

When  in  the  silence  of  all  spirits  there 

Laone's  voice  was  felt,  and  through  the  air 

Her  thrilling  gestures  spoke,  most  eloquently  ftiir. 


1. 
«  Calm  art  thou  as  yon  sunset!  swift  and  strong 
As  new-fledged  Eagles,  beautiful  and  young, 
That  float  among  the  blinding  beams  of  morning; 
And  underneath  thy  feet  writhe  Faith,  and  FoUyi 
Custom,  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melancholy — 
Hark !  the  Earth  starts  to  hear  the  mighty  warning 
Of  thy  voice  sublime  and  holy ; 
Its  free  spirits  here  assembled, 
See  thee,  feel  thee,  know  thee  now,— 
To  thy  voice  their  hearts  liave  trembled. 
Like  ten  thousand  clouds  which  flow 
With  one  wide  wind  as  it  flics ! 
Wisdom !  thy  irresistible  children  rise 
To  hail  thee,  and  the  elements  they  chain 
And  their  own  will  to  swell  the  glory  of  thy  train. 
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a. 


■  O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Night  and  HeaTen  ! 
Mother  and  soul  of  all  to  which  is  given 
The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  being, 
Lo !  thoa  dost  re^ascend  the  human  heart, 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thou  wert. 
In  dreams  of  Poets  old  grown  pale  by  seeing 
The  shade  of  thee: — now,  millions  start 
To  feel  thy  lightnings  through  them  burning: 
Nature,  or  God,  or  Lore,  or  Pleasure, 
Or  Sympathy  the  sad  tears  turning 
To  mutual  smiles,  a  drainless  treasure. 
Descends  amidst  os; — Scorn  and  Hate, 
Revenge  and  Selfishness  are  desolate — 
A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  be 
Pity  and  Peace  and  Love,  among  the  good  and  free ! 


«  Eldest  of  things,  divine  Equality! 
Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  the  slaves  of  thee, 
The  Angels  of  thy  sway,  the  poor  around  thee 
Treasares  from  all  the  cells  of  human  thought. 
And  from  the  Stars,  and  from  the  Ocean  brought. 
And  the  last  living  heart  whose  beatings  bound  thae : 
The  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Tliy  coming,  thou  in  light  descending 
O^er  the  wide  land  which  is  thine  own 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one, 
Gomest  upon  the  paths  of  men  !— 
Earth  bares  ber  general  bosom  to  thy  ken. 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  clasp  thy  sacred  feet. 

4- 
•  My-  brethren,  we  are  free !  the  plains  and  mountains 

The  grey  sea-shore,  the  forests  and  the  fountains. 

Are  haunts  of  happiest  dwellers;— man  and  woman, 

Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 

From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow; 

For  oft  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are  human. 

A  stormy  night's  sereuesi  morrow, 

Whose  showers  are  pity^s  gentle  tears, 

Whose  clouds  are  smiles  of  those  that  die 

Like  infants  without  hopes  or  fears, 

And  whose  beams  are  joys  that  lie 

In  blended  hearts,  now  holds  dominion ; 
The  dawn  of  mind,  which  upwards  on  a  pinion 
Borne,  swift  as  sun-rise,  far  illumines  space. 
And  clasps  this  barren  world  in  its   own  bright 
embrace! 

5. 
«  My  brethren,  we  are  free !  the  fruits  are  glowing 
Beneath  the  stars,  and  the  night-winds  are  flowing 
O^er  the  ripe  com,  the  birdsand  beasts  are  dreaming — 
Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 
Stain  with  its  venomous  stream  a  human  feast. 
To  the  pure  skies  in  accusation  steaming, 
Avenging  poisons  shall  have  ceased 

To  feed  disease  and  fear  and  madness, 

The  dwellers  of  the  earth  and  air 

Shall  throng  around  our  steps  with  gladness 

Seeking  their  food  or  refuge  there. 
Our  toil  from  thought  all  glorious  forms  shall  cull, 
To  make  this  Earth,  our  home,  more  beautiful. 


And  Science,  and  her  sister  Poesy, 

Shall  clothe  in  light  the  fields  and  cities  of  the  free ! 


6. 


«  Victory,  Victory  to  the  prostrate  nations! 
Bear  witness  Night,  and  ye  mute  Constellations 
Who  gaze  on  us  from  your  crystalline  cars! 
Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep  no 


more! 


Victory!  Victory!  Earth's  remotest  shore. 
Regions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antaretic  stars, 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 
Of  western  waves,  and  wildernesses 
Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  ber  golden  tresses, 
Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions : 
Kings  shall  turn  pale!  Almighty  Fear, 
The  Fiend-God,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear, 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes. 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthroned  o'er  his  lost  empire 


reigns!* 


LIL 


Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  misis  of  night  intwining 
Their  dim  woof,  floated  o'er  the  infinite  throng ; 
She,  like  a  spirit  through  the  darkness  shining. 
In  tones  whose  sweetness  silence  did  prolong. 
As  if  to  lingering  winds  they  did  belong. 
Poured  forth  her  inmost  soul :  a  passionate  speech 
With  wild  and  thrilling  pauses  woven  among. 
Which  whoso  heard,  was  mute,  for  it  could  teach 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  listening  hearts  to  reach. 

LIII. 
Her  voice  was  as  a  mountain  stream  which  sweeps 
The  wither'd  leaves  of  Autumn  to  the  lake. 
And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  tlien  sleeps 
In  the  shadow  of  the  shores ;  as  dead  leaves  wake 
Under  the  wave,  in  flowers  and  herbs  which  make 
Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies  are  blue. 
The  multitude  so  moveless  did  partake 
Such  living  change,  and  kindling  murmurs  flew 
As  o'er  that  speechless  calm  delight  and  wonder  grew. 

LIV. 
Over  the  plain  the  throngs  were  scatlei'd  then 
In  groups  around  the  fires,  which  from  the  sea 
Even  to  the  gorge  of  the  first  mountain  glen 
Blazed  wide  and  far:  the  banquet  of  the  free 
Was  spread  beneath  many  a  dark  cypress  tree, 
Beneath  whose  spires,  which  sway'd  in  the  red  light. 
Reclining  as  they  ate,  of  Liberty, 
And  Hope,  and  Justice,  and  Laone's  name, 
Earth's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  converse  frame. 

LV. 
Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mother. 
Pours  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she  smiles 
In  the  embrace  of  Autumn; — to  each  other 
As  when  some  parent  fondly  reconciles 
Her  warring  children,  she  their  wratli  b^uiles 
With  her  own  sustenance ;  they  relenting  weep : 
Such  was  this  Festival,  which  Arom  their  isles 
And  continents,  and  winds,  and  oceans  deep, 
All  shapes  might  throng  to  share,  that  fly,  or  walk,  or 
creep.  4 
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LVI. 
Might  share  in  peace  and  innocence,  for  gore 
Or  poison  none  this  festal  did  pollute, 
But  piled  on  high,  an  overflowing  store 
Of  pomegranates,  and  citrons,  fairest  fruit, 
Melons,  and  dates,  and  figs,  and  many  a  root 
Sweet  and  sustaining,  and  bright  grapes  ere  yet 
Accursed  fire  their  mild  juice  could  transmute 
Into  a  mortal  bane,  and  brown  corn  set 
In  badiets ;  with  pure  s(ireams  their  thirsting  lips  they  wet. 

LVII. 
Laone  had  descended  from  the  shrine. 
And  every  deepest  look  and  holiest  mind 
Fed  on  her  form,  though  now  those  tones  divine 
Were  silent  as  she  past;  she  did  unwind 
ller  veil,  as  with  the  crowds  of  her  own  kind 
She  mix'd ;  some  impulse  made  my  heart  refrain 
From  seeking  her  that  night,  so  I  reclined 
Amidst  a  group,  where  on  the  utmost  plain 
A  festal  watch-fire  burn'd  beside  the  dusky  main. 

LVIII. 
And  joyous  was  our  feast;  pathetic  talk. 
And  wit,  and  harmony  of  choral  strains, 
While  far  Orion  o'er  the  waves  did  walk 
That  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in  chains 
Of  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdains 
Who  feels:  but  when  his  zone  grew  dim  in  mist 
Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er  the  plains 
The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  their  re«t, 
Which  that  delightful  day  with  its  own  shadow  blest. 


CANTO  VI. 


I. 
BisiDB  the  dimness  of  the  glimmering  sea, 
Wearing  swift  language  from  impassion'd  themes. 
With  that  dear  friend  I  linger'd,  who  to  me 
So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the  gleams 
Of  the  silver  stars ;  and  ever  in  soft  dreams 
Of  future  love  and  peace  sweet  converse  lapt 
Our  willing  fancies,  till  the  pallid  beams. 
Of  the  last  watch-fire  fell,  and  darkness  wrapt 

The  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating  fire  was 
snapt. 

It. 
And  till  we  came  even  to  the  City's  wall 
And  the  great  gate,  then,  none  knew  whence  or  why. 
Disquiet  on  the  multitudes  did  fall: 
And  first,  one  pale  and  brcathlett  past  us  by, 
And  stared  and  spoke  not,— then  with  piercing  cry 
A  troop  of  wild-eyed  women,  by  the  shrieks 
Of  their  own  terror  driven, — tumulluously 
Hither  and  thither  hurrying  with  pale  cheeks. 

Each  one  from  fear  unknown  a  sadden  refuge  seeks — 


I 


I 

III. 
Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of  danger 
Resounded:  and — ■  They  come!  to  arms!  to  arms! 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  the  stranger 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name !  to  arms!« 
In  vain :  for  Panic,  the  pale  fiend  who  charms 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  those  millions  swept 
Like  waves  before  the  tempest — these  alarms 
Came  to  me,  as  to  know  their  cause  I  leapt 
On  the  gate's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grief  and  scorn  I 
wept  I 

IV. 
For  to  the  North  I  saw  the  town  on  fire, 
And  its  red  light  made  morning  pallid  now. 
Which  burst  over  wide  Asia ;— louder,  higher. 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of  woe 
I  heard  approach,  and  saw  the  throng  below 
Stream  through  the  gates  like  foam-wrought  water- 
falls 
Fed  from  a  thousand  storms — the  fearful  glow 
Of  bombs  flares  overhead — at  intervals 
The  red  artillery's  bolt  mangling  among  them  falls. 

V. 
And  now  the  horsemen  come — and  all  was  don« 
Swifter  than  1  have  spoken — I  beheld 
Their  red  swords  flash  in  the  uprisen  sun. 
1  rush'd  among  the  rout  to  have  repell'd 
That  miserable  flight — one  moment  quell'd 
By  voice,  and  looks  and  eloquent  despair. 
As  if  reproach  from  their  own  hearts  withheld 
Their  steps,  they  stood ;  but  soon  came  pouring  there 
New  multitudes,  and  did  those  rallied  bands  o'erbear. 

VI. 

I  strove,  as  drifted  on  some  cataract 
By  irresistible  streams,  some  wretch  might  strire 
Who  hears  its  fatal  roar: — the  files  compact 
WheLm'd  me,  and  from  the  gate  avail'd  to  drive 
With  quickening  impulse,  as  each  bolt  did  rive 
Their  ranks  with  bloodier  chasm: — into  the  plain 
Disgorged  at  length  the  dead  and  the  alive, 
In  one  dread  mass,  were  parted,  and  the  slain 
Of  blood  from  mortal  steel  fell  o'er  the  fields  like  rain. 

vn. 

For  now  the  despot's  blood-hounds  with  their  prey, 
Unarm'd  and  unaware,  were  gorging  deep 
Their  gluttony  of  death;  the  loose  array 
Of  horsemen  o'er  the  wide  fields  murdering  sweep, 
And  vrith  loud  laughter  for  their  tyrant  reap 
A  harrest  sown  with  other  hopes ;  die  while, 
Far  overhead,  ships  from  Proponiis  keep 
A  killing  rain  of  fire : — when  the  waves  smile 
As  sudden  earthquakes  light  many  a  volcano  isle. 

vin. 

Thus  sudden,  unexpected  feast  was  spread 
For  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heaven. -^1  saw  the  sight— 
I  moved — I  lived — as  o'er  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Whose  stony  eyes  glared  in  the  morning  light, 
I  trod; — to  me  tliere  came  no  thought  of  flight. 
But  with  loud  cries  of  scorn  which  whoso  heard 
That  dreaded  death,  felt  in  his  veins  the  might 
Of  virtuous  shame  return,  the  crowd  I  stirr'd, 
And  desperation's  hope  in  many  hearts  recurr'd. 
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IX. 
A  band  of  brothert  gathering  round  me,  made, 
Although  uoarm'd,  a  stedfast  fronc,  and  still 
Retreatkig,  with  stem  looks  beneath  the  shade 
Of  gathef'd  eyebrows,  did  the  victors  fill 
With  doubt  even  in  success;  deliberate  will 
Inspired  our  growing  troop,  not  overthrown 
It  gain'd  the  shelter  of  a  grassy  hill. 
And  ever  still  our  comrades  were  hewn  down. 
And  their  defoooeless  limbs  beneath  our  footsteps  sirown. 

X. 
Inunoveably  we  stood — in  joy  I  found, 
Beside  me  then,  firm  as  a  giant  pine 
Among  the  mountain  vapours  driven  around, 
The  old  man  whom  1  loved — his  eyes  divine 
With  a  mild  look  of  courage  answered  mine, 
And  my  young  firiend  was  near,  and  ardently 
His  hand  grasp'd  mine  a  moment — now  the  line 
Of  war  extended,  to  our  rallying  cry 
As  myriads  flocked  in  love  and  brotherhood  to  die. 

XI. 

For  ever  while  the  sun  was  climbing  Heaven 
The  horsemen  hewed  our  unarmed  myriads  down 
Safiely,  though  when  by  thirst  of  carnage  driven 
Too  near,  those  slaves  were  swiftly  overthrown 
By  hundreds  leaping  on  them : — flesh  and  bone 
Soon  made  our  ghastly  ramparts  ^  then  the  shaft 
Of  the  artillery  from  the  sea  was  thrown 
More  fast  and  fiery,  and  the  conquerors  laugh'd 
In  pride  to  hear  the  wind  our  screams  of  torment  waft. 

XI!. 
For  on  one  side  alone  the  hill  gave  shelter, 
80  vast  that  phalanx  of  unconquer'd  men. 
And  there  the  living  in  the  blood  did  welter 
Of  the  dead  and  dying,  which,  in  that  green  glen 
like  stifled  torrents,  made  a  plashy  fen 
Under  the  feet~thus  was  die  butchery  waged 
While  thesun  clomb  Heaven's  eastern  steep — but  when 
It  'gan  to  sink— a  fiercer  combat  raged, 
For  in  mora  doubtful  strife  the  armies  were  engaged. 

XIII. 
Within  a  cave  upon  the  hill  were  found 
A  bundle  of  rude  pikes,  the  instrument 
Of  those  who  war  but  on  their  native  ground 
For  natural  rights:  a  shout  of  joyance  sent 
Even  from  our  hearts  the  wide  air  pierced  and  rent, 
As  those  few  arms  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Seiied;  and  each  sixth,  thus  armed,  did  now  present 
A  line  which  covei'd  and  sustain'd  the  rest, 
A  confident  phalanx,  which  the  foes  on  every  side  invest. 

XIV. 

That  onset  tumedfthe  foes  to  flight  almost ; 
But  soon  they  saw  their  present  strength,  and  knew 
That  coming  night  would  to  our  resolute  host 
Bring  victory,  so  dismounting  close  they  drew 
Their  glittering  files,  and  then  the  combat  grew 
Unequal  but  most  horrible; — and  ever 
Our  myriads,  whom  the  swift  bolt  overthrew, 
Or  the  red  sword,  fail'd  like  a  mountain  rivur 
Which  rashes  forth  in  foam  to  sink  in  sands  forever. 


XV. 

Sorrow  and  shame,  to  see  with  their  own  kind 
Our  human  brethren  mix,  like  beasts  of  blood 
To  mutual  ruin  armed  by  one  behind 
Who  sits  and  scoffs  '. — That  friend  so  mild  and  good, 
Who  like  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had  stood. 
Was  stabbed ! — my  old  preserver's  hoary  hair, 
With  the  flesh  clinging  to  its  roots,  wasstrew'd 
Under  my  feet!— 1  lost  all  sense  or  care. 

And  like  the  rest  I  grew  desperate  and  unaware. 

f 

XVI. 

The  battle  became  ghastlier— -in  the  midst 
I  paused,  and  saw,  how  ugly  and  how  fell, 

0  Hate!  thou  art,  even  when  thy  life  thou  shedd'st 
For  love.    The  ground  in  many  a  little  dell 

Was  broken,  np  and  down  whose  steeps  befell 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  there 
The  combatants  with  rage  most  horrible 
Strove,  and  their  eyes  started  with  cracking  stare. 
And  impotent  their  tongues  they  lolled  into  the  air. 

XVII. 

Flaccid  and  foamy,  like  a  mad  dog's  hanging ; 
Want,  and  Moon-madness,  and  the  Pest's  swift  bane; 
When  its  shafts  smite — while  yet  its  bow  is  twanging — 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign — some  ghastly  stain ; 
And  this  was  thine,  O  War !  of  hate  and  pain 
Thou  loathed  slave.     I  saw  all  shapes  of  death 
And  minister'd  to  many,  o'er  tlie  plain 
While  carnage  in  the  sun-beam's  warmth  did  seethe, 
Till  twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreath. 

xvni. 

The  few  who  yet  survived,  resolute  and  firm 

Around  me  fought     At  the  decline  of  day 

Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term 

New  banners  shone :  they  quiver  d  in  the  ray 

Of  the  sun's  unseen  orb— ere  night  the  array 

Of  fresh  troops  liemm'd  us  in — of  those  brave  bands 

1  soon  survived  alone— and  now  I  lay 
Vanquish'd  and  faint,  the  grasp  of  bloody  hands 

I  felt,  and  saw  on  high  the  glare  of  foiling  brands : 

XIX. 

When  on  my  foes  a  sudden  terror  came. 
And  they  fled,  scattering — lo  I  with  reinless  speed 
A  black  Tartarian  horse  of  ^ant  frame 
Gomes  trampling  o'er  the  dead,  the  living  bleed 
Beneath  the  hoofs  of  that  tremendous  steed, 
On  which,  like  to  an  Angel,  robed  in  white, 
Sate  one  waving  a  sword; — the  hosts  recede 
And  fly,  as  through  their  ranks  with  awful  might, 

Sweeps  in  the  shadow  of  eve  that  Phantom  swift  and 
bright ; 

XX. 
And  its  path  made  a  solitude. — I  rose 
And  mark'd  its  coming:  it  relaxed  its  course 
As  it  approach'd  me,  and  tlie  wind  that  flows 
Through  night,  bore  accents  to  mine  ear  whose  force 
Might  create  smiles  in  death— the  Tartar  horse 
Paused,  and  I  saw  the  shape  its  might  which  sway'd, 
And  heard  her  muMcal  pants,  like  the  sweet  source 
Of  waters  in  the  desert,  as  she  said, 

(t  Mount  with  me  Laon,  nowM— I  rapidly  obey'd. 
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XXF. 
Then  :  «  away!  away!»  she  cried,  and  stretched  her 

sword 
As  'C  were  a  scourge  OTer  the  courser^s  head. 
And  lightly  shook  the  reins : — We  spake  no  word 
But  like  the  vaponr  of  the  tempest  fled 
Over  the  plain ;  her  dark  hair  was  dUpread 
Like  the  pine's  locks  upon  the  linj^ering  blast; 
Over  mine  eyes  its  shadowy  strings  it  spread. 
Fitfully,  and  the  hills  and  streams  fled  ^t, 

As  o'er  their  glimmering  forms  the  steed's  broad  shadow 
past. 

XXIT. 
And  his  hoofs  ground  the  rocks  to  fire  and  dust. 
His  strong  sides  made  the  torrents  rise  in  spray. 
And  turbulence,  as  of  a  whirlwind's  gust 
Surrounded  us;— and  still  away  1  away! 
Through  the  desert  night  we  sped,  while  she  alway 
Gazed  on  a  moan  tain  which  we  near^d,  whose  crest 
Crown'd  with  a  marble  ruin,  in  the  ray 
Of  the  obscure  stars  gleam'd ;— its  rugged  breast 

The  steed  strain  d  up,  and  then  bis  impulse  did  arrest. 

xxin. 

A  rocky  hill  which  overhung  the  Ocean : — 
From  that  lone  ruin,  when  the  steed  that  panted 
Paused,  might  be  beard  the  murmur  of  the  motion 
Of  waters,  as  in  spots  forever  haunted 
By  the  choicest  winds  of  Heaven,  which  are  enchanted 
To  music,  by  the  wand  of  Solitude, 
That  wizard  wild,  and  the  far  tents  implanted 
Upon  the  plain,  be  seen  by  those  who  stood 
Thence  marking  the  dark  shore  of  Ocean's  curved  flood. 

XXIV. 
One  moment  these  were  heard  and  seen — another 
Past;  and  the  two  who  stood  beneath  that  night. 
Each  only  heard,  or  saw,  or  felt  the  other; 
As  from  the  lofty  steed  she  did  alight, 
Cylhna  (for,  from  the  eyes  whose  deepest  light 
Of  love  and  sadness  made  my  lips  feel  pale 
With  influence  strange  of  mournfullest  delight, 
My  own  sweet  Gythna  looked),  with  joy  did  quail, 
And  felt  her  strength  in  tears  of  human  weakness  fail. 

XXV. 

And,  for  a  space  in  my  embrace  she  rested, 

Her  head  on  my  unquiet  heart  reposing. 

While  my  fnnt  arms  her  languid  fradie  invested : 

At  length  she  looked  on  me,  and  half  unclosing 

Her  tremulous  lips,  said :    •  Friend,  thy  bands  were 

losing 
Tlie  battle,  as  1  stood  before  the  King 
In  bonds. — I  burst  them  then,  and  swiftly  chusing 
The  time,  did  seize  a  Tartar  s  sword,  and  spring 

Upon  his  horse,  and  swift  as  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 

XXVI. 
■  Have  thou  and  1  been  borne  beyond  pursuer. 
And  we  are  here.* — Then  turning  to  the  steed, 
She  press'd  ttie  white  moon  on  his  front  with  pure 
And  rose-like  lips,  and  many  a  fragrant  weed 
From  the  green  ruin  pluck'd,  that  he  might  feed ; — 
Bat  I  to  a  stone  seat  that  Maiden  led. 
And  kissing  her  fair  eyes,  said,  •  Thou  hast  need 
Of  rest,*  and  I  beap'd  up  the  coursei's  bed 

In  a  green  mossy  nook,  with  mountain  flowers  dispread. 


XXVII. 
Within  that  ruin,  where  a  shattered  portal 
Iiooks  to  the  eastern  stars,  abandoned  now 
By  man,  to  be  the  home  of  things  immortal. 
Memories,  like  awful  ghosts  which  come  and  go. 
And  must  inherit  all  he  builds  below. 
When  he  is  gone,  a  hall  stood ;  o'er  whose  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow. 
Clasping  its  grey  rents  with  a  verdurous  woof, 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-proof. 

XXVHI. 
The  autumnal  winds,  as  if  spell-bound,  had  made 
A  natural  couch  of  leaves  in  that  recess. 
Which  seasons  none  disturb'd,  but  in  the  shade 
Of  flowering  parasites,  did  spring  love  to  dress 
With  their  sweet  blooms  the  wintry  loneliness 
Of  those  dead  leaves,  shedding  their  stars,  whene'er 
The  wandering  wind  her  nurslings  might  caress; 
Whose  intertwining  fingers  ever  there. 
Made  music  wild  and  soft  that  filled  the  listening  air. 

XXIX. 

We  know  not  where  we  go,  or  what  sweet  dream 
May  pilot  us  through  caverns  strange  and  fair 
Of  far  and  pathless  passion,  while  the  stream 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  lis  whirlpools  bear. 
Spreading  swift  wings  as  sails  to  the  dim  air; 
Nor  should  we  seek  to  know,  so  the  devotion 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard  still  there 
Louder  and  louder  from  the  utmost  Ocean 
Of  universal  life,  attuning  its  commotion. 

XXX. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure!  Oblivion  wrapt 
Our  spirits,  and  the  fearful  overthrow 
Of  public  hope  was  from  our  being  snapt. 
Though  linked  years  had  bound  it  there;  for  now 
A  power,  a  thirst,  a  knowledge,  which  below 
All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  atmosphere. 
Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  ever  flow, 
Came  on  us,  as  we  sate  in  silence  there, 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  clear  azure  air. 

XXXI. 

In  silence  which  doth  follow  talk  that  causes 
The  baffled  heart  to  speak  with  sighs  and  tears. 
When  wildering  passion  swalloweth  up  the  pauses 
Of  inexpressive  speech : — the  youthful  years 
Which  we  together  past,  their  hopes  and  fears. 
The  blood  itself  which  ran  within  our  frames. 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  endears 
The  thoughts  expressed  by  them,  our  very  names. 

And  all  the  winged  hours  which  speechless  memory 
claims, 

XXXII. 
Had  found  a  voice : — and  ere  that  voice  did  pass, 
The  night  grew  damp  and  dim,  and  through  a  rent 
Of  the  ruin  where  we  sate,  from  the  morass, 
A  wandering  Meteor  by  some  wild  wind  sent, 
Hung  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent 
A  faint  and  pallid  lustre;  while  the  song 
Of  blasts,  in  which  its  bhie  hair  quivering  bent, 
Strew'd  strangest  sounds  the  moving  leaves  among; 

A  wondrous  light,  the  sound  as  of  a  spirit's  tongue. 
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XXXIII. 
The  Meteor  showed  the  leaTes  on  which  we  tate, 
And  Gylhna's  glowing  amu,  and  the  thick  ties 
Oi  her  soft  hair,  which  bent  with  gathered  weight 
My  neck  near  hers,  her  dark  and  deepening  eyes, 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O^er  a  dim  well,  move,  though  the  star  reposes. 
Swam  in  our  mute  and  liquid  ecstacies, 
Her  marble  brow,  and  eager  lips,  like  roses, 

With  their  own  fragrance  pale,  which  spring  but  half 
uncloses.    , 

XXXIV. 
The  meteor  to  its  far  morass  return'd : 
The  beating  of  our  veins  one  intenral 
Made  still;  and  then  I  felt  the  blood  that  bum'd 
Within  her  frame,  mingle  with  mine,  and  fall 
Around  my  heart  like  fire ;  and  over  all 
A  mist  was  spread,  the' sickness  of  a  deep 
And  speechless  swoon  of  joy,  as  might  befoll 
Two  disunited  spirits  when  they  leap 

In  union  from  this  earth's  obscure  and  &ding  sleep. 

XXXV. 

Was  it  one  moment  that  confounded  thus 
All  thought,  all  sense,  all  feeling,  into  one 
Unutterable  power,  which  shielded  us 
Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we  had  gone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 
Of  tumult  and  of  tenderneas  ?  or  now 
Had  ages,  such  as  make  the  moon  and  sun, 
The  seasons,  and  mankind  their  changes  know. 
Left  fear  and  time  nnfelt  by  us  alone  below  7 

XXXVI. 
I  know  noL    What  are  kisses  whose  fire  clasps 
The  failing  heart  in  languishment,  or  limb 
Twined  within  limb  ?  or  the  quick  dying  gasps 
Of  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
Through  tears  of  a  wide  mist  boundless  and  dim, 
In  one  caress?  What  is  the  strong  control 
Which  leads  the  heart  that  dizzy  steep  to  climb, 
Where  far  over  the  world  those  vapours  roll, 
Which  blend  two  restless  frames  in  one  reposing  soul  ? 

XXXVII. 

It  is  the  shadow  which  doth  float  unseen. 
But  not  nnfelt,  o'er  blind  mortality, 
Whose  divine  darkness  fled  not,  from  that  green 
And  lone  recess,  where  lapt  in  peace  did  lie 
Our  linked  frames;  till,  from  the  clianging  sky. 
That  night  and  still  another  day  had  fled ; 
And  then  I  saw  and  felt.  The  moon  was  high, 
And  donds,  as  of  a  coming  storm,  were  spread 
Under  its  orb, — loud  winds  were  gathering  overhead. 

XXXVIIT. 
Cythna's  sweet  lips  seemed  lurid  in  the  moon. 
Her  fairest  limbs  with  the  night  wind  were  chill. 
And  her  dark  tresses  were  all  loosely  strewn 
O^er  her  pale  bosom: — all  within  was  still, 
And  the  sweet  peace  of  joy  did  almost  fill 
The  depth  of  her  unfathomable  look ; — 
And  we  sate  calmly,  though  that  rocky  hill, 
The  waves  contending  in  its  caverns  strook. 
For  they  foreknew  the  storm,  and  the  grey  rain  shook. 


I. 


XXXIX. 

There  we  unheeding  sate,  in  the  communion 

Of  interchanged  vows,  which,  with  a  rite 

Of  faith  most  sweet  and  sacred,  stamp'd  our  union. — 

Few  were  the  living  hearts  which  could  unite 

Like  ours,  or  celebrate  a  bridal  night 

Witli  such  close  sympathies,  for  they  had  sprung 

From  linked  youth,  and  from  the  gentle  might 

Of  earliest  love,  delayed  and  cherish'd  long. 

Which  common  hopes  and  fears  made,  like  a  tempest, 
strong. 

XL. 
And  such  is  Nature's  law  divine,  that  those 
Who  grow  together  cannot  chuse  but  love. 
If  faith  or  custom  do  not  interpose. 
Or  common  slavery  mar  what  else  might  move 
All  gentlest  thoughts;  as  in  the  sacred  groye 
Which  shades  the  springs  of  iEthiopiao  Nile, 
That  living  tree,  which,  if  the  arrowy  dove 
Strike  with  her  shadow,  shrinks  in  fear  awhile. 

But  its  own  kindref]  leaves  clasps  while  the  sun-beams 
smile; 

XLL 
And  clings  to  them,  when  darkness  may  dissever 
The  close  caresses  of  all  duller  plants 
Which  bloom  on  the  wide  earth — thus  we  forever 
Were  link'd,  for  love  had  nurst  us  in  the  haunts 
Where  knowledge,  from  its  secret  source  inchants 
Young  hearts  with  the  fresh  music  of  its  springing. 
Ere  yet  its  gather'd  flood  feeds  human  wants, 
As  the  great  Nile  feeds  Egypt ;  ever  flinging 

Light  on  the  woven  boughs  which  o'er  its  waves  are 
swinging. 

XLII. 
The  tones  of  Cythna's  Toice  like  echoes  were 
Of  those  far  murmuring  streams;  they  rose  and  fell, 
Mix'd  with  mine  own  in  the  tempestuous  air, — 
And  so  we  sate,  until  our  talk  befel 
Of  the  late  ruin,  swift  and  horrible. 
And  how  those  seeds  of  hope  might  yet  be  sown, 
Whose  fruit  is  evil's  mortal  poison :  well, 
For  us,  this  ruin  made  a  watch-tower  lone. 

But  Cythna's  eyes  looked  faint,  and  now  two  days  were 
gone 

XLIII. 
Since  she  had  food : — therefore  I  did  awaken 
The  Tartar  steed,  who,  from  his  ebon  mane. 
Soon  as  the  clinging  slumbers  he  had  shaken, 
Bent  his  thin  head  to  seek  tlie  brazen  rein. 
Following  me  obediently;  with  pain 
Of  heart,  so  deep  and  dread,  that  on<^  carets, 
When  lips  and  heart  refuse  to  part  again, 
Till  they  have  told  their  fill,  could  scarce  express 

The  anguish  of  her  mute  and  fearful  tenderness. 

XLIV. 
Gythna  beheld  me  part,  as  I  bestrode 
That  willing  steed — the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Which  gave  my  path  its  safely  as  I  rode 
Down  the  ravine  of  rocks,  did  soon  unite. 
The  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  their  might 
Borne  on  all  winds. — Far  through  the  streaming  rain 
Floating  at  intervals  the  garments  white 
Of  Cythna  gleam'd,  and  her  voice  once  again 
Came  to  me  on  the  gust,  and  soon  1  reach'd  the  plain . 
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XLV. 
I  dreaded  not  the  tempest,  nor  did  he 
Who  bore  me,  but  his  eyeballs  wide  and  red 
Tum'd  on  the  lightnings  cleft  exultingly; 
And  when  the  earth  beneath  his  tameless  tread, 
Shook  with  the  sullen  thunder,  he  would  spread 
His  nostrils  to  the  blast,  and  joyously 
Hock  the  fierce  peal  with  neighlngs; — thus  we  sped 
O'er  the  lit  plain,  and  soon  1  could  descry 
Where  Death  and  Fire  had  gorged  the  spoil  of  victory. 

XLVI. 
There  was  a  desolate  village  in  a  wood. 
Whose  bloom-inwoven  leaves  now  scattering  fed 
The  hungry  storm ;  it  was  a  place  of  blood, 
A  heap  of  hearthless  walls ; — the  flames  were  dead 
Within  those  dwellings  now, — the  life  had  fled 
From  all  those  corpses  now, — but  the  wide  sky 
Flooded  with  lightning  was  ribb'd  overhead 
By  tlie  black  rafters,  and  around  did  lie 
Women,  and  babes,  and  men,  slaughter'd  confusedly. 

XLVH. 
Beside  the  fountain  in  the  market-place 
Dismounting,  I  beheld  those  corpses  stare 
With  homy  eyes  upon  each  other's  face. 
And  on  the  earth  and  on  the  vacant  air, 
And  upon  me,  close  to  the  waters  where 
I  stoop'd  to  slake  my  thirst; — I  shrank  to  taste, 
For  the  salt  bitterness  of  blood  was  there ; 
But  tied  the  steed  beside,  and  sought  in  haste 
If  any  yet  survived  amid  that  ghastly  waste. 

XI.VI1I. 
No  living  thing  was  there  beside  one  woman, 
Whom  I  found  wandering  in  the  streets,  and  she 
Was  wither 'd  from  a  likeness  of  aught  human 
Into  a  fiend,  by  some  strange  misery: 
Soon  as  she  heard  my  steps  she  leap'd  on  me, 
And  glued  her  burning  lips  to  mine,  and  laugh'd 
With  a  loud,  long,  and  frantic  laugh  of  glee. 
And  cried,  •  Now  Mortal,  thou  hast  deeply  quaff 'd 
The  Plague's  blue  kisses — soon  millions  shall  pledge  the 

draught ! 

XLIX. 
«  My  name  is  Pestilence — this  bosom  dry, 
Once  fed  two  babes— a  sister  and  a  brother — 
When  I  came  home,  one  in  the  blood  did  lie 
Of  three  death-wounds — the  flames  had  ate  the  other ! 
Since  then  I  have  no  longer  been  a  mother, 
But  I  am  Pestilence; — hither  and  thither 
I  flit  about,  that  I  may  slay  and  smother; — 
All  lips  which  f  have  kiss'd'must  surely  wither. 
But  Death's — if  thou  art  he,  we  '11  go  to  work  together! 

L. 
•  What  seek'st  thou  here?  the  moonlight  comes  in 

flashes, — 
The  dew  is  rising  dankly  from  the  dell — 
'T  will  moisten  her!  and  thou  shalt  see  the  gashes 
In  my  sweet  boy,  now  full  of  worms — but  tell 
First  what  thou  seek'st.*— ■  I  seek  for  food.w— •  'T  is 

well. 
Thou  shalt  have  food;  Famine,  my  paramour, 
Waits  for  us  at  the  feast — cruel  and  fell 
Is  Famine,  but  he  drives  not  from  his  door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kiss'd,  alone.     No  more, 

no  more !» 


LI. 
As  thus  she  spake,  she  grasp'd  me  with  the  strength 
Of  madness,  and  by  many  a  niin'd  hearth 
She  led,  and  over  many  a  corpse: — at  length 
We  came  to  a  lone  hut,  where  on  the  eardi 
Which  made  its  floor,  she  in  her  ghastly  mirth 
Gathering  from  all  those  homes  now  desolate, 
Had  piled  three  heaps  of  loaves,  making  a  dearth 
Among  the  dead — round  which  she  set  in  state 
A  ring  of  cold,  stiff  babes;  silent  and  stark  they  sate. 

Uf. 
She  leap'd  upon  a  pile,  and  lifted  high 
Her  mad  looks  to  the  lightning  and  cried:  •  Eat! 
Share  the  great  feast — to-morrow  we  must  die!* 
And  then  she  spurn'd  the  loaves  with  her  pale  feet. 
Towards  her  bloodless  guests; — that  sight  to  meet. 
Mine  eyes  and  my  heart  ached,  and  but  that  she 
Who  loved  me,  did  with  absent  looks  defeat 
Despair,  I  might  have  raved  in  sympathy; 
But  now  I  took  the  food  that  woman  offered  me; 

LIII. 

And  vainly  having  with  her  madness  striven 
If  I  might  win  her  to  return  with  me, 
Departed.     In  the  eastern  beams  of  Heaven 
The  lightning  now  grew  pallid— rapidly. 
As  by  the  shore  of  the  tempestuous  sea 
The  dark  steed  bore  me,  and  the  mountain  grey 
Soon  echoed  to  his  hoofs,  and  I  could  see 
Cythna  among  the  rocks,  where  she  alway 
Had  sate,  with  anxious  eyes  fix'd  on  the  lingering  day. 

LIV. 
And  joy  was  ours  to  meet :  she  was  most  pale, 
Famished,  and  wet  and  weary,  so  I  cast 
My  arms  around  her,  lest  her  steps  should  fail 
As  to  our  home  we  went,  and  thus  embraced, 
Her  full  heart  seemed  a  deeper  joy  to  taste 
Than  e'er  the  prosperous  know ;  the  steed  behind 
Trod  peacefully  along  the  mountain  waste. 
We  reached  our  home  ere  morning  could  unbind 
Night's  latest  veil,  and  on  our  bridal  couch  reclined. 

LV. 
Her  chill'd  heart  having  cherish'd  in  my  bosom, 
And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did  share 

*   Our  peaceful  meal : — as  an  autumnal  blossom 
Which  spreads  its  shrunk  leaves  in  the  sunny  air. 
After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven  there, 
Thus  in  her  lips  and  cheeks  the  vital  spirit 
Mantled,  and  in  her  eyes,  an  atmosphere 
Of  health,  and  hope;  and  sorrow  languish'd  near  it. 

And  fear,  and  all  that  dark  despondence  doth  inherit. 
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CANTO  VII. 


I: 
So  we  ute  joyous  a*  the  morning  ray 
Which  fed  upon  the  wrecks  of  night  and  storm 
Now  lingering  on  the  winds;  light  airs  did  play 
Among  the  dewy  weeds,  the  sun  was  warm. 
And  we  sate  linked  in  the  inwoyen  charm 
Of  couTersc  and  caresses  sweet  and  deep, 
SpeechlcM  caresses,  talk  that  might  disarm 
Time,  though  he  wield  the  darts  of  death  and  sleep, 
And  thoae  thrice  mortal  barbs  in  his  own  poison  steep. 

II. 
I  told  her  of  my  sufferings  and  my  madness. 
And  how,  awaken'd  from  that  dreamy  mood 
By  Liberty's  uprise,  the  strength  of  gladness 
Came  to  my  spirit  in  my  solitude; 
And  all  that  now  I  was,  while  tears  pursued 
Each  other  down  her  fair  and  listening  cheek 
Fast  as  the  thoughts  which  fed  them,  like  a  flood 
From  sunbright  dales;  and  when  I  ceased  to  speak, 
iter  accents  soft  and  sweet  the  pausing  air  did  wake. 

lU. 
She  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange  endurance, 
Like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 
Woven  into  one;  to  which  no  firm  assurance, 
So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  faith  impart. 
She  said  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start 
From  the  swoln  brain,  and  that  her  thoughts  wcru 

firm 
When  from  all  mortal  hope  she  did  depart. 
Borne  by  those  slaves  across  the  Ocean's  term. 

And  that  she  reach'd  the  port  without  one  fear  infirm. 

IV. 
One  was  she  among  many  then,  the  thralls 
Of  the  cold  Tyrant's  cruel  lust :  and  they 
Laugh'd  mournfully  in  those  polluted  halls ; 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 
The  Tyrant  heard  her  singing  to  her  lute 
A  wild,  and  sad,  and  spirit-thriUiug  lay. 
Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes — one  moment  mute 

The  evil  thoughto  it  made,  which  did  bis  breast  pollute. 


Even  when  he  saw  her  wonderons  loveliness. 
One  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
He  bent,  and  was  no  longer  passionless ; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne  a  lovelew  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And  mightier  looks  avatl'd  not;  then  he  bore 
Again  bis  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  king,  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a  name. 


VI. 
She  told  me  what  a  loathsome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  lovers  delight. 
Foul  as  in  dreams  most  fearful  imagery 
To  dally  with  the  mowing  dead — that  night 
All  rormre,  fear,  or  horror  made  seem  light 
Which  the  soul  dreams  or  knows,  and  when  the  day 
Shone  on  her  awful  frenzy,  from  the  sight 
Where  like  a  Spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Struggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  Tyrant  fled  away. 

VH. 
Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawn'd  thron{;h  the  rent  soul ;  and  words  it  gave. 
Gestures  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirlwinds  bora 
Which  might  not  be  withstood,  whence  none  could  save 
All  who  approach'd  their  sphere,  like  some  calm  wave 
Vex'd  into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  beneath; 
And  sympathy  made  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  free,  and  they  began  to  breathe 
Deep  curses,  like  the  voice  of  flames  far  underneath. 

VIII. 
The  King  felt  pale  upon  his  noon-day  throne : 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber  sent. 
One  was  a^reen  and  wrinkled  eunuch,  grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill — distorted,  bow'd  and  benL 
The  other  was  a  wretch  from  infancy 
Hade  dumb  by  poison ;  who  nought  knew  or  meant 
But  to  obey:  from  the  fire-isles  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  and  strong,  of  Oman's  coral  aea. 

IX. 
They  bora  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift  stroke 
Of  silent  rowers  clove  the  blue  moonlight  seas, 
Until  upon  their  path  the  morning  broke; 
They  anchor'd  then,  where,  be  there  calm  or  breeze, 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Symplegades 
Shakes  with  the  sleepless  surge; — the  ^thiop  there 
Wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  and  with  knees 
Like  iron  clasp'd  her  feet,  and  plunged  with  her 
Among  tlie  closing  waves  out  of  the  boundless  air. 


■  Swift  as  an  eagle  stooping  from  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood. 
He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  of  the  main. 
Through  many  a  cavern  which  the  eternal  flood 
Had  scoop'd,  as  dark  lairs  for  its  monster  brood; 
And  among  mighty  shapes  which  fled  In  wonder, 
And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pursued 
His  heels,  he  wound  :  until  the  dark  rocks  under 
He  touch'd  a  golden  ehain — a  sound  arose  like  thnndeir. 

XI. 
•  A  stunning  clang  of  massive  bolts  redoubling 
Beneath  the  deep— a  burst  of  waten  driven 
As  from  the  roots  of  the  sea,  raging  and  bubbling : 
And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a  space  was  riven 
Thro'  which  there  shone  the  emerald  beams  of  heaven, 
Shot  through  the  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven, 
Like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at  even, 
Through  which,  his  way  the  diver  having  cloven. 
Past  like  a  spark  sent  up  out  of  a  burning  oven. 
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XII. 

«  And  then,*  she  said,  •  he  laid  me  in  a  cave 
Above  the  waters,  by  that  chasm  of  sea, 
A  fountain  round  and  vast,  in  which  the  wave 
Imprison'd,  boii'd  and  leap'd  perpetually, 
Down  which,  one  moment  resting,  he  did  flee, 
Winning  the  adverse  depth ;  that  spacious  cell 
Like  an  upaiihric  temple  wide  and  high. 
Whose  aery  dome  is  inaccessible. 

Was  pierced  with  one  round  cleft  through  which  the 
suu-bcams  fell. 

XIH. 
«  Below,  the  fountain's  brink  was  richly  paven 
With  the  deep's  wealth,  coral,  and  pearl,  and  sand 
Like  spangling  gold,  and  purple  shells  engraven 
With  mystic  legends  by  no  mortal  hand, 
Left  there,  when  thronging  to  the  moon's  command, 
The  gathering  waves  rent  the  Hesperian  gate 
Of  mountains,  and  on  such  bright  floor  did  stand 
Columns,  and  shapes  like  statues,  and  the  state 

Of  kiogless  thrones,  which  EarUi  did  in  her  heart  create. 

XIV. 
«  The  fiend  of  madness  which  had  made  its  prty 
Of  my  poor  heart,  was  lull'd  to  sleep  awhile: 
There  was  an  interval  of  many  a  day, 
And  a  sea-eagle  brought  me  food  the  while. 
Whose  nest  was  built  in  that  untrodden  isle, 
And  who,  to  be  the  jailor  had  been  taught. 
Of  that  strange  dungeon  ;  as  a  friend  whose  smile 
Like  light  and  rest  at  morn  and  even  is  sought. 
That  wild  bird  was  to  me,  till  madness  misery  brought. 

XV. 
■  The  misery  of  a  madness  slow  and  creeping, 
Which  made  die  earth  seem  fire,  the  sea  seem  air, 
And  the  white  clouds  of  noon  which  oft  were  sleeping. 
In  the  blue  heaven  so  beautiful  and  fair, 
Like  hosts  of  ghastly  shadows  hovering  there; 
And  the  sea-eagle  look'd  a  fiend,  who  l>ore 
Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food ! — thus  all  things  were 
Transform'd  into  the  agony  which  I  wore 
Even  as  a  poison'd  robe  around  my  bosom's  core. 

XVI. 
«  Again  I  knew  the  day  and  night  fast  fleeing, 
The  eagle,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  air; 
Another  frenzy  came — there  seem'd  a  being 
Within  me — a  strange  load  my  heart  did  bear, 
As  if  some  living  tiling  had  made  its  lair 
Even  in  the  fountains  of  my  life :— ^a  long 
And  wondrous  vision  wrought  from  my  despair, 
Then  grew,  like  sweet  reality  among 
Dim  visionary  woes,  an  unreposing  throng. 

XVIL 
•  Helhought  1  was  about  to  be  a  mother— 
Montli  after  month  went  by,  and  still  I  dream'd 
That  we  should  soon  be  all  to  one  another, 
I  and  my  child;  and  still  new  pulses  seem'd 
To  beat  beside  my  heart,  and  still  I  deem'd 
There'  was  a  babe  within— 'and  when  the  rain 
Of  winter  through  the  rifted  oavern  streamed, 
Methought,  after  a  lapse  of  lingering  pain, 
1  saw  that  lovely  shape,  which  near  my  heart  had  lain. 


XVIIL 
«  It  was  a  babe,  beautiful  from  its  birth. — 
It  was  like  thee,  dear  love!  its  eyes  were  thine. 
Its  brow,  its  lips,  and  so  upon  the  earth 
It  laid  its  fingers,  as  now  rest  on  mine 
Thine  own  beloved  : — 'twas  a  dream  divine; 
Even  to  remember  how  it  fled,  how  swift. 
How  utterly,  might  make  the  heart  repine,— 
Though  't  was  a  dream.  ■ — Then  Cythna  did  uplift 
Qer  looks  on  mine,  as  if  some  doubt  she  sought  to  shift : 

XIX. 
A  doubt  which  would  not  flee,  a  tenderness 
Of  questioning  grief,  a  source  of  thronging  tears; 
Which,  having  past,  as  one  whom  sobs  opprest, 
She  spoke :  •  Yes,  in  the  wilderness  of  years 
Her  memory,  aye,  like  a  green  home  appears, 
She  Kuck'd  her  fill  even  at  this  breast,  sweet  love, 
For  many  months.     I  had  no  mortal  fears ; 
Melliought  1  felt  her  lips  and  breath  approve, — 
It  was  a  human  thing  which  to  my  bosom  clove. 

XX. 

k  I  watch'd  the  dawn  of  her  first  smiles,  and  soon 
When  zenith-stars  were  trembling  on  the  wave. 
Or  when  the  beams  of  the  invisible  moon. 
Or  sun,  from  many  a  prism  within  the  cave 
Their  gem-bom  shadows  to  the  water  gave, 
Her  looks  would  hunt  them,  and  with  outspread  hand. 
From  the  swift  lights  which  might  that  fountain  pave. 
She  would  mark  one,  and  laugh,  when  that  command 
Slighting,  it  lingered  there,  and  could  not  undentand. 

XXI. 

■  Methought  her  looks  began  to  talk  with  DM; 
And  no  articulate  sounds,  but  something  sweeC 
Her  lips  would  frame, — so  sweet  it  could  not  be, 
That  it  was  meaningless:  her  touch  would  meet 
Mine,  and  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and  beat 
In  response  while  we  slept;  and  on  a  day 
When  I  was  happiest  in  that  strange  retreat, 
With  heaps  of  golden  shells  we  two  did  play,— 
Both  infants,  weaving  wings  for  time's  perpetual  way. 

XXII. 

•  Ere  night,  methought,  her  waning  eyes  wore  grown 
Weary  with  joy,  and  tired  with  our  delight. 

We,  on  the  earth,  like  sister  twins  lay  down 
On  one  fair  mother's  bosom;— from  tliat  night 
She  fled; — like  those  illusions  clear  and  bright. 
Which  dwell  in  lakes,  when  the  red  moon  on  high 
Pause  ere  it  wakens  tempest; — and  her  flight. 
Though  't  was  the  death  of  brainless  phantasy. 
Yet  smote  my  lonesome  heart  more  than  ail  misery. 

XXIII. 

•  It  seemed  that  in  the  dreary  night,  the  diver 
Who  brooght  me  thither,  came  again,  and  bore 
My  child  away.     I  saw  the  waters  quiver. 
When  he  so  swiftly  sunk,  as  once  before: 
Then  morning  came— it  shone  even  as  of  yore, 
But  I  was  changed— the  very  life  was  gone 
Out  of  my  heart — I  wasted  more  and  more. 
Day  after  day,  and  sitting  there  alone, 

Vex'd  tlie  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetnal  moan. 
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XXIV. 

« 1  was  no  longer  mad,  and  yet  melhought 
My  brcaais  were  swoln  and  changed : — in  every  vein 
The  blood  stood  atiU  one  moment,  while  that  thought 
Was  passing— with  a  gush  of  sickening  pain 
It  ebb'd  eren  to  its  withered  springs  again  : 
When  my  wan  eyes  in  stern  resolve  1  tum*d 
From  that  most  strange  delusion,  which  would  fain 
Have  waked  the  dream  for  which  my  spirit  yeam'd 
With  more  than  human  love,— then  left  it  unreturn'd. 

XXV. 

>  So,  now  my  reason  was  restored  to  me, 
I  struggled  with  that  dream,  which,  like  a  beast 
Most  fierce  and  beauteous,  in  my  memory 
Had  made  its  lair,  and  on  my  heart  did  feast ; 
But  all  that  cave  and  all  its  shapes  possest 
By  thoughts  whieh  could  not  fade,  renew'd  each  one 
Some  smile,  some  look,  some  gesture  which  had  blest 
Me  heretofore :  I,  sitting  there  alone, 
Vex'd  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  peipetual  moan. 

XXVI.    - 

•  Time  paat,  I  know  not  whether  months  or  years; 
For  day,  nor  night,  nor  change  of  seasons  made 
Itt  note,  but  thoughts  and  unavailing  tears: 

And  1  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
A  smoke,  a  cloud  on  which  the  winds  have  preyed, 
Till  it  be  thin  as  air;  until,  one  even, 
A  Nautilus  upon  the  fountain  play'd. 
Spreading  his  asnre  sail  where  breath  of  Heaven 
Descended  not,  among  the  waves  and  whirlpools  driven. 

XXVII. 
« And  when  the  Eagle  came,  that  lovely  thing, 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat. 
Fled  near  me  as  for  shelter;  on  slow  wing. 
The  Eagle,  hovering  o'er  his  prey  did  float; 
But  when  he  saw  that  I  with  fear  did  note 
His  purpose,  proffering  my  own  food  to  him. 
The  eager  plumes  subsided  on  bis  throat- 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea  did  swim, 
And  o'er  it  cast  in  peace  his  shadow  broad  and  dim. 

XX  VIII. 

•  This  vrdieu'd  me,  it  gave  me  human  strength ; 
And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  wherefore,  rose, 
Bui  1  resumed  my  ancient  powers  at  length ; 

My  q>irit  felt  again  like  one  of  those 
Like  thine,  whose  fate  it  is  to  make  the  woes 
Of  humankind  their  prey— what  was  this  cave? 
Its  deep  foundation  no  firm  purpose  knows 
Immutable,  resistless,  strong  to  save, 
Like  mind  while  yet  it  mocks  the  aU-devonring  grave. 

XXIX. 
«  And  where  was  Laon?  might  my  heart  be  dead, 
While  that  for  dearer  heart  could  move  and  be? 
Or  whilst  over  the  earth  the  poll  was  spread. 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rend?  I  might  be  free. 
Could  I  but  win  that  friendly  bird  to  me. 
To  bring  me  ropes;  and  long  in  vain  1  sought 
By  intercourse  of  mutual  imagery 
Of  objects,  if  such  aid  he  could  be  taught; 
But  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  boughs,  yet  never  ropes  he 
brought. 


XXX. 

■  We  live  in  our  own  world,  and  mine  was  made 
From  glorious  phantasies  of  hope  departed: 
Aye,  we  are  darkened  with  their  floating  shade. 
Or  cast  a  lustre  on  them — time  imparted 
Such  power  to  me,  I  became  fearless-hearted. 
My  eye  and  voice  grew  firm,  calm  was  my  mind. 
And  piercing,  like  the  mom,  now  it  has  darted 
Its  lustre  on  all  hidden  things,  behind 
Ton  dim  and  fsding  clouds  which  load  the  weary  wind. 

XXXL 
«  My  mind  became  the  book  through  which  I  gr«w 
Wise  in  all  human  wisdom,  and  its  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  through  and  througti. 
To  me  the  keeping  of  its  secrets  gave — 
One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  the  moveless  wave 
Whose  calm  reflectt  all  moving  things  that  ar«. 
Necessity,  and  love,  and  life,  the  grave. 
And  sympathy,  fountains  of  hope  and  fear; 
Justice,  and  truth,  and  time,  and  tha  worlds  natural 
sphere. 

XXXII. 
•  And  on  the  sand  would  I  make  signs  to  range 
These  vroofs,  as  they  were  woven,  of  my  thought; 
Gear,  elemental  shapes,  whose  smallest  change 
A  subtler  language  within  language  wrought: 
The  key  of  truths  which  once  were  dimly  taught 
In  old  Crotona ; — and  sweet  melodies 
Of  love,  in  that  lone  solitude  I  caught 
From  mine  own  voice  in  dream,  wlien  thy  dear  eyes 
Shone  through  my  sleep,  and  did  that  utterance  har- 
monise. 

XXXIIL 

>  Thy  songs  were  winds  whereon  I  fled  at  will. 
As  in  a  winged  chariot,  o'er  the  plain 

Of  crystal  youth ;  and  thou  wert  there  to  fill 
My  heart  witli  joy,  and  there  we  sate  again 
On  the  grey  margin  of  the  glimmering  main, 
Happy  as  then  but  wiser  for,  for  we 
Smiled  on  the  flowery  grave  in  which  were  lain 
Fear,  Faith,  and^Slavery;  and  mankind  was  fro^ 
Equal,  aiKi  puie  and  wise,  in  wisdom's  prophecy. 

XXXIV. 

>  For  to  my  will  my  foncies  were  as  slaves 
To  do  their  sweet  and  subtile  ministries; 

And  oft  from  that  bright  fountain's  shadowy  waves 

They  would  make  human  throngs  gather  and  rise 

To  combat  with  my  overflowing  eyes. 

And  voice  made  deep  with  passion-*thus  I  grew 

Familiar  with  the  shock  and  the  surprise 

And  war  of  earthly  minds,  from  which  I  drew 

The  power  which  has  been  mine  to  frame  their  thoughts 
anew. 

XXXV. 
t  And  thus  my  prison  was  the  populous  earth- 
Where  1  saw— even  as  misery  dreams  of  mom 
Before  the  east  has  given  its  glory  birth — 
Religion's  pomp  made  desolato  by  flie  scorn 
Of  Wisdom's  fointest  smile,  and  thrones  uptom. 
And  dwellings  of  mild  people  interspersed 
With  undivided  fields  of  ripening  com. 
And  love  made  free, — a  hope  which  we  have  nurst 

Even  with  our  blood  and  tears,- until  its  glory  burst. 
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XXXVI. 

«  All  is  not  lost!  there  is  some  recompense 
For  hope  whose  fountain  can  be  thus  profound) 
Eren  throned  Eiril's  splendid  impotence. 
Girt  by  its  hell  of  power,  the  secret  sound 
Of  hymns  to  truth  and  freedom — the  dread  bonnd 
Of  life  and  death  past  fearlessly  and  well. 
Dungeons  wherein  the  high  reaoWe  is  found, 
Racks  which  degraded  woman's  greatness  teU, 
And  what  may  else  be  good  and  irresistible. 

xxxvn. 

>  Such  are  the  thoughts  which,  like  the  fires  that  flare 
In  storm-enoompaas'd  isles,  we  cherish  yet 
In  this  dark  ruiu'— such  were  mine  eVen  there; 
As  in  its  sleep  some  odorous  violec, 
While  yet  its  leaves  with  nightly  dews  are  wet, 
Breathes  in  prophetic  dreams  of  day's  uprise, 
Or,  as  ere  Scythian  frost  in  foar  has  met 
Spring's  messengers  descending  from  the  skies, 
The  buds  foreknow  their  life— this  hope  must  ever  rise. 

XXXVIII. 
«  So  years  had  past,  when  sudden  earthquake  reni 
The  depth  of  ocean,  and  the  cavern  'crackt 
With  sound,  as  if  the  world's  wide  continent 
Had  fallen  in  universal  ruin  wrackt; 
And  through  the  cleft  stream'd  in  one  cataract, 
The  stifling  waters : — when  I  woke,  the  flood 
Whose  banded  waves  that  crystal  cave  had  sack'd 
Was  ebbing  round  me,  and  my  bright  abode 
Before  me  yawn'd — a  chasm  desert,  and  bare,  and  broad. 

XXXIX. 
«  Above  me  was  the  sky,  beneath  the  sea : 
I  stood  upon  a  point  of  shattered  stone. 
And  heard  loose  rocks  rushing  tumultuously 
With  splash  and  shock  into  the  deep — anon 
All  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  wide  and  lone. 
I  felt  that  I  was  free !  the  Ocean-spray 
Quiver'd  beneath  my  feet,  the  broad  Heaven  dione 
Around,  and  in  my  hair  the  winds  did  play 
Lingering  as  they  pursued  their  unimpeded  way. 

XL. 

«  My  spirit  moved  upon  the  sea  like  wind 
Which  round  some  ihymy  cape  will  lag  and  hover, 
Though  it  can  wake  the  still  cloud,  and  unbind 
The  strength  of  tempest :  day  was  almost  over. 
When  through  the  ^ing  light  I  could  discover 
A  ship  approaching— its  white  sails  were  fed 
With  the  north  wind — its  moving  shade  did  cover 
The  twilight  deep; — the  mariners  in  dread 

Cast  anchor  when  they  saw  new  rocks  around  them 
spread. 

XLI. 
«  And  when  they  saw  one  sitting  on  a  crag, 
They  sent  a  boat  to  mo; — tlie  sailors  row'd 
In  awe  through  many  a  new  and  fearful  jag 
Of  overhanging  rock,  through  which  there  flow'd 
The  foam  of  streams  that  cannot  make  abode. 
They  came  and  questioned  me,  but  when  they  beard 
My  voice,  they  became  silent,  and  they  stood 
And  moved  as  men  in  whom  new  love  had  stirred 

Deep  thoughts:  so  to  the  ship  we  past  without  a  word. 


CANTO  vm. 


I. 

« I  sati  beside  the  steersman  tlien,  and  gating 
Upon  the  west,  cried, '  Spread  the  sails!  behold ! 
The  sinking  moon  is  like  a  watch-tower  blazing 
Over  the  mountains  yet; — the  City  of  Gold 
Yon  Gape  alone  does  from  the  sight  withhold; 
The  stream  is  fleet-^the  north  breathes  steadily 
Beneath  the  stars,  they  tremble  with  the  cold  1 
Ye  cannot  rest  upon  the  dreary  sea ! — 
Haste,  haste  to  the  warm  home  of  happier  destiny!' 

II. 
«  The  Mariners  obeyed— the  Captain  stood 
Aloof,  and  whispering  to  the  Pilot,  said, 

*  Alas,  alasl  I  fear  we  are  pursued 

By  wicked  ghosts  :  a  Phantom  of  the  I>ead> 
The  night  before  we  sail'd,  came  to  my  bed 
In  dream,  like  thatl'—The  Pilot  then  replied, 

*  It  cannot  be — she  is  a  human  Maid — 

Her  low  voice  makes  you  weep— she  is  some  bride. 
Or  daughter  of  high  birth— she  can  be  nought  beside.* 

IlL 
«  We  past  tlie  islets,  home  by  wind  and  stream. 
And  as  we  sail'd,  the  Mariners  came  near 
And  throog'd  around  to  listen; — m  the  gleam 
Of  the  pale  moon  I  stood,  as  one  whom  fear 
May  not  attaint,,  and  my  calm  voice  did  rear: 
Ye  all  are  human — yon  broad  moon  gives  light 
To  millions  who  the  lelf-same  likeness  wear. 
Even  while  I  speak — beneath  this  very  night. 
Their  thoughts  flow  on  like  ours,  in  aadneis  or  delight. 

IV. 

«  What  dream  ye)  Your  own  liandshave  built  a  home, 
Even  for  yourselves  on  a  beloved  shore : 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they  come. 
How  they  will  greet  him  when  his  toils  are  o'er, 
And  laughing  babes  rush  from  the  well-known  door  I 
Is  this  your  care  I  ye  toil  for  your  own  good— 
Ye  feel  and  think— -has  some  immortal  power 
Such  purposes!  or  in  a  human  mood. 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thus  builds  for  man  in  solitude  1 

V. 
«  What  is  that  Power  7  ye  mock  yourselves,  and  give . 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know : 
As  if  die  cause  of  life  could  think  and  live ! 
*T  were  as  if  mans  own  works  ^ould  feel,  and  show 
The  hopes,  and  fears,  and  thoughts  from  which  they 

flow, 
And  he  be  like  to  them.    Lo!  Plague  is  free 
To  waste,  Blight,  Poison,  Earthquake,  Hail,  and  Snow, 
Disease,  and  Want,  and  wone  Necessity 
Of  hate  and  ill,  and  Pride,  and  Fear,  and  Tyranny. 
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VI. 

wWhat  is  that  Power  I  Soum  mooo-«track  tophistttood 
Watching  the  shade  from  his  own  soul  upthrown 
Fill  Heaven  and  darken  Earth,  and  in  saeh  mood 
The  Form  he  saw  and  worshipp'd  was  his  own, 
Hb  likeness  in  the  worlds  Test  mirror  shown  { 
And  't  were  an  innocent  dream,  but  that  a  ftuth 
Nursed  by  fear^s  dew  of  poison,  grows  thereon, 
And  that  men  say,  that  Power  has  chosen  Death 
On  all  wlio  scorn  its  laws,  to  wreak  immortal  wrath. 

VII. 
«  Men  say  that  they  themselves  have  heard  and  seen. 
Or  known  from  others  who  have  known  such  things, 
A  %ade,  a  Form,  which  Earth  and  Heaven  between 
Wields  an  invisible  rod — that  Priests  and  Kings, 
Gostom,  domestic  sway,  aye,  all  that  brings 
Man's  free-bom  soul  beneath  the  oppressors  heel. 
Are  his  strong  ministers,  and  thai  the  stings 
Of  death  will  make  the  wise  his  vengeance  feel, 

Though  truth  and  virtue  arm  their  hearts  with  tenfold 
steel. 

VIII. 
•  And  it  IS  said,  this  Power  will  punish  wrong; 
Yes,  add  despair  to  crime,  and  pdin  to  pain  I 
And  deepest  hell,  and  deathlen  snakes  among. 
Will  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  is  fix'd  a  stain. 
Which,  like  a  plagne,  a  burthen,  and  a  bane. 
Clung  to  him  while  he  lived ; — for  love  and  hate, 
Virme  and  vice,  they  say  are  difference  vatn^ 
The  will  of  strength  is  right— this  human  state 

Tyrants,  that  they  may  rule,  with  lies  thus  desolate. 

IX. 
«  Alas,  what  strength?  opinion  is  more  frail 
Than  yon  dim  clond  now  fading  on  the  moon 
Even  while  we  gaxe,  though  it  awhile  avail 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth  —and  every  throne 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  though  shadow  rests  thereon. 
One  shape  of  many  names : — for  this  ye  plough 
The  barren  waves  of  ocean,  hence  each  one 
Is  slave  or  tyrant;  all  betray  and  bow, 
G>minand,  or  kill,  or  fear,  or  wreak,  or  suffer  woe. 

X. 

« Its  names  are  each  a  sign  which  makeih  holy 
All  power — aye,  the  ghost,  the  dream,  the  shade, 
Of  power«~lusC,  felsebood,  hate,  and  pride,  and  folly; 
The  pattern  whence  all  fraud  and  wrong  is  made, 
A  law  to  which  mankind  has  been  betray'd; 
And  human  love,  is  as  the  name  well  known 
Of  a  dear  mother,  whom  the  murderer  laid 
In  bloody  grave,  and  into  darkness  thrown, 
Gathered  her  vrilder'd  babes  around  him  as  his  own,' 

XI. 

t  O  level  who  to  the  hearts  of  wandering  men 
Art  as  the  calm  to  Ocean's  weary  vravest 
Justice,  or  truth,  or  joy!  thou  only  can 
From  slavery  and  religion's  labyrinth  caves 
Guide  us,  as  one  clear  star  the  seaman  saves. 
To  give  to  all  an  equal  share  of  good, 

'  To  track  the  steps  of  freedom  though  through  graves 
She  pass,  to  suffer  all  in  patient  mood. 

To  weep  for  crime,  though  stain'd  with  tliy  friend's 
dearest  blood. 


XTI. 
«  To  feel  the  peace  of  self-conlentmeni^s  lot. 
To  own  all  sympathies,  and  outrage  none, 
And  in  the  inmost  bowers  of  sense  and  thought. 
Until  life's  sunny  day  is  quite  gone  down. 
To  sit  and  smile  with  Joy,  or,  not  alone. 
To  kiss  salt  tears  from  the  worn  cheek  of  Woe; 
To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one,— 
This  is  not  feith  or  law,  nor  those  who  bow 
To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth,  such  destiny  may  know. 

xni. 

a  But  children  near  their  parents  tremble  now. 

Because  they  must  <d)ey-- one  rules  another. 

And  as  one  Power  rnl«  both  high  and  low, 

So  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brother. 

And  Hate  is  throned  on  high  with  Fear  her  mother, 

Above  the  Highest— and  those  fountain-cells. 

Whence  love  yet  flow'd  when  faith  had  choked  all 

other. 
Are  darkened— Woman,  as  the  bond-alave,  dwells 

Of  man,  a  slave;  and  life  is  poisoned  in  its  wells. 

XIV. 
«  Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  be  may  weave 
A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery;— 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 
He  toib  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 
The  joyleia  thralls  of  like  captivity; 
He  murders,  for  bb  chiefs  delight  in  mia ; 
He  builds  the  altar,  that  iu  idol's  fee 
May  be  hb  very  blood;  he  b  pursuing 

0»  blind  and  willing  wretch  I  hb  own  obscure  undoing. 

XV. 

a  Woman  I— she  b  hb  slave,  she  haa  become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  speak— the  child  of  scora, 
The  outcast  of  a  desolated  home. 
Falsehood,  and  fear,  and  toil,  like  vraves  have  worn 
Ghanneb  upon  her  cheek,  which  smiles  adorn. 
As  calm  decks  the  felse  Ocean :— well  ye  know 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  bom 
Can  chuse  but  drain  the  bitter  dregs  of  woe. 
Which  ever  from  the  opprsss'd  to  the  oppressors  flow. 

XVf. 

«  Thb  need  not  be ;  ye  might  arise,  and  will 
That  gold  should  lose  its  power,  and  thrones  their  glory ; 
That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  be  free  to  &11 
The  world,  like  light;  and  evil  feith,  grown  hoary 
With  crime,  be  quenched  and  die.— Yon  promontory 
Even  now  eclipses  the  descending  moon  !~^ 
Dungeons  and  palaces  are  transitory- 
High  temples  fade  like  vapour— Man  alone 
Remainsj  whose  will  has  power  when  all  beside  b  gone. 

xvn. 

M  Let  all  be  free  and  equal!— from  your  hearts 
I  feel  an  echo ;  through  my  inmost  frame 
Like  sweetest  sound,  seeking  its  mate,  it  darts— 
Whence  come  ye,  friends?  alas,  I  cannot  name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  shame, 
On  your  worn  feces  ;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  (he  disastrous  feme 
Of  conquerors  and  impostors  felse  and  bold, 
The  discord  of  your  hearts,  I  in  your  looks  behold. 
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xvnr. 

■Whence  come  ye,  friends  7  from  pouring  human  blood 
Forth  on  the  earth?  cr  bring  ye  steel  and  gold, 
That  Kings  may  dupe  and  day  the  multitude? 
Or  from  the  f.imbh'd  poor,  pale,  weak,  and  cold, 
Bear  ye  the  eamiogs  of  their  toil?  unfold! 
Speak !  are  your  hands  in  slaughter's  sanguine  hue 
Stain'd  freshly?  haTe  your  hearts  in  guile  grown  old? 
Know  yourselves  thus!  ye  shall  be  pure  as  dew, 
And  1  will  be  a  friend  and  sister  unto  you. 

XIX. 

«  Disguise  It  not — we  hare  one  human  bean— 
All  mortal  thoughli  confess  a  common  home  : 
Blush  not  for  what  may  to  thyself  impart 
Stains  of  inevitable  crime:  the  doom 
Is  this,  which  has,  or  may,  or  must  become 
Thine,  and  all  haman  kind's.     Ye  are  the  spoil 
Which  Time  thus  marks  for  the  devouring  tomb, 
Tliou  and  thy  ihoughts  and  they,  and  all  the  toil 
Wherewith  yo  twine  the  rings  of  life's  perpetual  coil. 

XX. 

Disguise  it  not— ye  blush  for  what  ye  hate, 
And  Enmity  is  sister  unto  Shame ; 
Ix>ok  on  your  mind — it  is  the  book  of  fate — 
Ah !  it  is  dark  with  many  a  blaKm'd  name 
Of  misery— all  are  mirrors  of  tfae«ame  j 
But  the  dark  fiend  who  with  bis  iron  pea 
Dipp'd  in  scorn's  fiery  poison,  makes  his  fame 
Enduring  there,  would  o'er  the  heads  of  men 
Pass  harmless,  if  they  scorn'd  to  make  their  heartshisden. 

XXI. 

«  Yes,  it  is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendly  thing 
Of  many  names,  all  evil,  some  divine, 
Whom  self-contempt  arms  with  a  mortal  sting; 
Which,  when  the  heart  its  snaky  folds  entwine 
Is  wasted  quite,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
To  gorge  such  bitter  prey,  on  all  beside 
it  (urns  with  ninefold  rage,  as  with  its  twine 
When  Amphbba>na  some  fair  bird  has  tied. 
Soon  o'er  the  putrid  mass  he  threats  on  every  side. 

XXII. 

•  Beproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thyself. 
Nor  hate  another^s  crime,  nor  loathe  thine  own. 
It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self, 

Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions  once  are  gone, 
Demands  that  man  should  weep,  and  bleed,  and  groan; 
O  vacant  expiation !  be  at  rest. — 
The  past  is  Death's,  the  future  is  thine  own ; 
And  love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest  breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers,  where  paace  might  build  her  nest. 

XXIII. 

•  *  Speak  thou !  whence  come  ye?*— A  Youth  made 

reply, 
«  Wearily,  wearily  o'er  the  boundless  deep 
We  Kail ; — thou  readest  well  the  misery 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes,  but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves  to  keep, 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonoured  brow ; 
Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  leam'd  to  steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe. 
And  never  dream'd  of  hope  or  rcfiigc  until  now. 


XXIV. 

•  *  Yes — I  mtut  speak — my  secret  should  haveperish'd 
Even  with  the  heart  it  wasted,  as  a  brand 
Fades  in  the  dying  flame  whose  life  it  cherish'd, 
But  that  no  human  bosom  can  withstand 
Thee,  wondrous  Lady,  and  the  mild  command 
Of  thy  keen  eyes : — yes,  we  are  wretched  slaves. 
Who  from  their  wonted  loves  and  native  land 
Are  reft,  and  bear  o'er  the  dividing  waves 
The  unregarded  prey  of  calm  and  happy  graves. 

XXV. 

« *  We  drag  afar  from  pastoral  vales  the  Mrest, 
Among  the  daughters  of  those  mountains  lone, 
We  drag  them  there,  where  all  things  best  and  rarest 
Are  stain'd  and  trampled : — years  have  come  and  gone 
Since,  like  the  ship  which  bears  me,  I  liave  known 
No  thought; — but  now  the  eyes  of  one  dear  Maid 
On  mine  with  light  of  mutual  love  have  shone — 
She  is  my  life,— I  am  but  as  the  shade 
Of  her, — a  smoke  sent  up  from  aslies,  soon  to  fade. 

XXVI. 
• '  For  she  must  perish  in  the  tyrant's  hall — 
Alas,  alas!'— He  ceased,  and  by  the  sail 
Sate  cowering — but  his  sobs  were  heard  by  all. 
And  still  before  the  ocean  and  the  gale 
The  ship  fled  fast  till  the  stars  *gan  to  fail, 
And  round  me  gathered  with  mute  countenance, 
The  Seamen  faced,  the  Pilot,  worn  and  pale 
With  toil,  the  Captain  with  grey  locks,  whose  glance 
Met  mine  in  restless  awe— they  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

XXVII. 
«  Recede  not  I  pause  not  now !  thou  art  grown  old. 
But  Hope  will  make  thee  young,  for  Hope  and  Youth 
Are  children  of  one  mother,  even  Love — behold ! 
The  eternal  stars  gaxe  on  us !— b  the  truth 
Within  your  soul?  cara  for  your  own,  or  ruth 
For  other  s  sufferings?  do  ye  thirst  to  bear 
A  heart  which  not  the  serpent  custom's  tooth 
May  violate 7— be  free!  and  even  here, 

Swear  to  be  firm  till  death  1  they  cried,  '  We  swear!  we 
swear !' 

XXVHL 
«<  The  very  darkness  shook,  as  with  a  blast 
Of  subterranean  thunder  at  the  cry; 
The  hollow  shore  ita  thousand  echoes  cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  sea,  and  sky. 
And  earth,  rejoiced  with  new-bom  liberty, 
For  in  that  name  they  swore  1  Bolta  were  undrawn, 
And  on  the  deck,  with  unaccustom'd  eye 
The  captives  gaang  stood,  and  every  one 

Shrank  as  the  inconstant  torch  upon  her  countenance 
shone. 

XXIX. 
«  They  were  earth's  purest  children,  young  and  Mr, 
With  eyes  the  shrines  of  unawaken'd  thought. 
And  brows  as  bright  as  spring  or  morning,  ere 
Dark  time  had  there  its  evil  legend  wrought 
In  characters  of  cloud  which  wither  not.— 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them ;  but  soon 
They  knew  the  glory  of  their  altered  lot. 
In  the  bright  wisdom  of  youth's  breathless  noon. 

Sweet  talk,  and  smiles,  and  siglis,  all  bosoms  did  attune. 
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XXX. 

•  Bat  one  was  mate,  ber  cheeks  and  lips  most  fair, 
Changing  their  hue  like  lilies  newly  blown, 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair, 
Wared  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon. 
Showed  that  her  soul  was  qnlTering;  and  full  soon 
That  Toutli  arose,  and  breathleaaly  did  look 
On  her  and  me,  as  for  some  speechlett  boon : 
I  smiled,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  I  took, 
And  felt  a  soft  delight  from  what  their  spirits  shook. 


CANTO  IX. 


I. 
«  TiAT  night  we  anchor  d  in  a  woody  bay, 
And  sleep  no  more  around  us  dared  to  horer 
Than,  when  all  doubt  and  fear  has  past  away, 
It  shades  the  conch  of  some  unresting  lover. 
Whose  heart  is  now  at  rest :  thus  night  past  over 
In  muinal  joy: — around,  a  forest  grew 
Of  poplars  and  dark  oaks,  whoae  shade  did  cover 
The  waning  stars  prankt  in  the  waters  blue. 
And  trembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the  morning  flew. 

n. 

•  The  joyous  mariners,  and  each  free  maiden. 
Now  brought  from  the  deep  forest  many  a  bough, 
With  woodland  spoil  most  innocently  laden ; 
Soon  wreaths  of  bndding  foliage  seemed  to  flow 
Over  the  mast  and  sails,  the  stem  and  prow 
Were  canopied  witfi  blooming  boughs,— the  while 
On  the  slant  sun's  ]>ath  o'er  the  waves  we  go 
Rejoicing,  like  the  dwellers  of  an  isle 

Doom'd  to  pursue  those  waves  that  cannot  ceaie  to  smile . 

III. 
«  The  many  ships  spotting  the  dark  blue  deep 
With  snowy  sails,  fled  fast  as  ours  came  nigh. 
In  foar  and  wonder ;  and  on  every  steep 
Thousands  did  gaze,  they  heard  the  startling  cry, 
Like  earth's  own  voice  lifted  unconquerably 
To  all  her  children,  the  unbounded  mirth. 
The  glorious  joy  of  thy  name— Liberty  ! 
They  heard!— As  o'er  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
From  peak  to  peak  leap  on  the  beams  of  moming^s  birth : 

IV. 

•  So  from  that  cry  over  the  boundless  hills. 
Sudden  was  caught  one  universal  sound. 
Like  a  volcano's  voice,  whose  thunder  fills 
Remotest  skies,— such  glorious  madness  found 

A  path  through  human  hearts  with  stream  which 

drown'd 
Its  struggling  fears  and  cares,  dark  custom's  brood, 
They  knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  folt  around 
A  wide  contagion  pour  d— they  call'd  aloud 
On  Liberty— that  name  lived  on  the  sunny  flood. 


V. 

•  We  reach'd  the  port— alas!  from  many  spirits 
The  wisdom  which  had  waked  tliat  cry,  was  fled, 
Like  the  brief  glory  which  dark  Heaven  inherits 
From  the  false  dawn,  which  fades  ere  it  is  spread, 
Upon  the  night's  devouring  darkness  shed : 
Yet  soon  bright  day  will  burst— even  like  a  ehasm 
Of  fire,  to  bum  the  shrouds  outworn  and  dead. 
Which  wrap  the  world;  a  wide  enthusiasm. 

To  cleanse  the  fovei'd  world  as  with  an  earthquake's 
spasm! 

VI. 
« I  walked  through  the  great  Qty  then,  but  free 
From  shame  or  fear;  those  toil-worn  Mariners 
And  happy  Maidens  did  encompass  me; 
And  like  a  subterraneaii  wind  tliat  stirs 
Some  forest  among  caves,  the  4iopes  and  foars 
From  every  human  soul,  a  murmur  strange 
Made  as  I  past;  and  many  wept,  with  tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoughts  did  range. 

And    half-extinguisb'd  words,    which  prophesied  of 
change. 

vn. 

«  For,  with  strong  speech  I  tore  the  veil  that  hid 
Nature,  and  Truth,  and  Liberty,  and  Love, — 
As  one  who  Arom  some  mountain's  pyramid, 
Points  to  the  unrisen  sun ! — the  shades  approve 
His  truth,  and  flee  from  every  stream  and  grove. 
Thus,  gentle  thoughts  did  many  a  bosom  fill,— 
Wisdom,  the  mail  of  tried  affections  wove 
For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  scom  of  ill, 
Thrice  steeped  in  molten  steel  the  unconquerable  will. 

vnt 

« Some  said  I  was  a  maniac  wild  and  lost; 
Some,  that  I  scarce  had  risen  from  the  grave 
The  Prophet's  virgin  bride,  a  heavenly  ghost:— 
Some  said,  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weird  cave. 
Who  had  stolen  human  ^ape,  and  o'er  the  wave. 
The  forest,  and  the  mountain  came;— some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Women  from  bonds  and  death,  and  on  my  head 

The  burthen  of  their  sins  would  frightfully  be  laid. 

IX. 
K  But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympathy 
In  human,  hearts  t  the  purest  and  the  best. 
As  friend  with  friend  made  common  cause  with  me, 
And  they  were  few,  but  resolute;— the  rest. 
Ere  yet  success  the  enterprise  had  blest. 
Leagued  with  me  in  their  hearU;— their  meals,  their 

slnmber. 
Their  houriy  occupations  were  possest 
By  hopes  which  I  liad  arm'd  to  overoumber. 

Those  hosts  of  meaner  cares,  which  life's  strong  wings 
encumber. 

X. 
■  But  chiefly  women,  whom  my  voice  did  waken 
From  their  cold,  careless,  willing  slavery. 
Sought  me :  one  truth  their  dreary  prison  hasshaken,— 
They  look'd  around,  and  lo !  they  became  free! 
Their  many  tyrants  sitting  desolately 
In  slave-deserted  halls,  could  none  restrain; 
For  wrath's  red  fire  had  withe/d  in  the  eye. 
Whose  lightning  once  was  death,— nor  fear,  nor  gain 

Could  tempt  one  captive  now  to  lock  another^s  chain. 
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xr. 

•  Thote  who  were  sent  to  biod  me,  wept,  and  felt 
Their  minds  outioar  the  bonds  which  clasp*d  them 

round, 
Even  a*  a  waxen  shape  may  waste  and  melt 
In  the  white  furnace;  and  a  risioo'd  swonod, 
A  panse  of  hope  and  awe  tlie  City  bound. 
Which,  like  the  silence  of  a  tempest's  birth. 
When  in  its  awful  shadow  it  has  wound 
The  sun,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth. 
Hung  terrible,  ere  yet  the  lightnings  have  leapt  forth. 

XII. 
tt  Like  clouds  inworen  in  the  silent  sky, 
By  winds  from  distant  regions  meeting  there. 
In  the  high  name  of  truth  and  liberty 
Around  the  City  milions  gathered  were. 
By  hopes  which  sprang  hvm  many  a  hidden  lair; 
Words,  which  the  lore  of  truth  in  hues  of  grace 
Array'd,  thine  own  wild  songs  which  in  the  air 
Like  homeless  odours  floated,  and  the  name 
Of  thee,  and  many  a  tongue  which  thou  hadst  dipp'd  in 
flame. 

XIIL 
«  The  Tyrant  knew  his  power  was  gone,  but  Fear, 
The  nurse  of  Vengeance,  bade  him  wait  the  erent — 
That  perfidy  and  custom,  gold  and  prayer, 
And  whatsoe'er,  when  force  is  impotent. 
To  fraud  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has  lent, 
Might,  as  he  judged,  confirm  his  failing  sway. 
Therefore  throughout  the  streets,  the  Priesis  he  sent 
To  curie  the  rebeb.— To  their  gods  did  they 
For  Earthquake,  Plague,  and  Want,  kneel  in  the  public 
way. 

XIV. 
«  And  graire  and  hoary  men  were  bribed  to  tell 
From  soaH  where  law  is  made  the  slave  of  wrong, 
How  glorious  Athens  in  her  splendour  fell. 
Because  her  sons  were  free, — and  that  among 
Mankind,  the  many  to  the  few  belong. 
By  Heaven,  and  Nature,  and  Necessity. 
They  said,  that  age  was  truth,  and  that  the  young 
Marr'd  witli  wild  hopes  the  peace  of  slavery. 
With  which  old  times  and  men  had  quell'd  the  vain  and 
free. 

XV. 
«  And  with  the  falsehood  of  their  poisonous  lips 
They  breathed  on  the  enduring  memory 
Of  sages  and  of  bards  a  brief  eclipse; 
There  was  one  teacher,  who,  necessity 
Had  armed,  with  strength  and  wrong  against  mankind, 
His  slave  and  his  avenger  aye  to  be; 
That  we  were  weak  and  sinful,  frail  and  blind, 
And  that  the  will  of  one  was  peace,  and  we 
Should  seek  for  nought  on  earth  but  toil  and  misery. 

XVI. 

«  '  For  thns  we  might  avoid  the  hell  hereafter.' 
So  spake  the  hypocrites,  who  cursed  and  lied; 
Alas,  their  sway  was  past,  and  tears  and  laughter 
Clung  to  their  hoary  hair,  withering  the  pride 
Which  in  their  hollow  hearts  dared  still  abide ; 
And  yet  obscener  daves  with  smoother  brow. 
And  sneers  on  their  strait  lips,  thin,  blue  and  wide. 
Said,  that  the  rule  of  men  was  over  now, 
And  hence,  the  subject  world  to  woman's  will  must' bow; 


XVII. 

•  And  gold  was  scattered  through  the  streets,  and  wine 

Flow'd  at  a  hundred  feasts  within  the  waU. 

In  vain !  the  steady  towers  in  Heaven  did  shine 

As  they  were  wont,  nor  at  tlie  priestly  call. 

Left  Plague  her  banquet  in  the  ^tbiop's  hall, 

Nor  famine  from  the  rich  man's  portal  came, 

Where  at  her  ease  she  ever  preys  on  all 

Who  throng  to  kneel  for  fbod  :  nor  fear  nor  shame. 

Nor  faith,  nor  discord,  dimm'd  hope's  newly  kindled 
flame. 

XVIU. 
«  For  gold  was  as  a  god  whose  faith  began 
To  fade,  so  that  its  worshippers  were  few. 
And  Faith  itself,  which  iq  the  heart  of  man 
Gives  ^ape,  voice,  name,  to  spectral  Terror,  knew 
Its  downfell,  as  the  altars  lonelier  grew. 
Till  the  Priests  stood  alone  within  the  fuie; 
The  shafts  of  falsehood  unpoUuting  flew, 
And  the  cold  sneers  of  calumny  were  vain 

The  union  of  the  free  with  discord's  brand  to  slain. 

XIX. 
tt  The  rest  thou  knowest— Lo!  we  two  are  here~ 
We  have  survived  a  ruin  wide  and  deep— 
Strange  thoughts  are  mine.-~I  cannot  grieve  or  flear. 
Sitting  with  thee  upon  this  lonely  sleep 
I  smile,  though  human  love  should  make  me  weep. 
We  have  survived  a  joy  that  knows  no  sorrow. 
And  I  do  feel  a  mighty  calmness  creep 
Over  my  heart,  which  can  no  longer  borrow 
Its  hues  from  chance  or  change,  dark  children  of  to- 
morrow. 

XX. 
■  We  know  not  what  will  come— yet  I^on,  dearest, 
Gythna  shall  be  the  prophetess  of  love, 
Her  lips  shall  rob  thee  of  the  grace  thou  wearest. 
To  hide  thy  heart,  and  clothe  the  shapes  which  rove 
Within  the  homdess  future's  wintry  grove; 
For  I  now,  sitting  thus  beside  thee,  seem 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  blood  to  live  and  move. 
And  violence  and  wrong  are  as  a  dream 
Which  rolls  from  stedfast  truth  an  unretuming  stream. 

XXL 

«  The  blasts  of  antnmn  drive  the  winged  seeds 
Over  the  earth, — next  come  the  snows,  and  rain, 
And  frost,  and  storms,  which  dreary  winter  leads 
Out  of  his  Scythian  cave,  a  savage  train ; 
Behold !  Spring  sweeps  over  the  world  again. 
Shedding  aoft  dews  from  her  etherial  wings; 
Flowers  on  the  mountains,  fruits  over  the  plain, 
And  music  on  tl^  waves  and  woods  she  flings. 
And  love  on  all  that  lives,  and  calm  on  lifeless  things. 

XXIL 
«  O  Spring!  of  hope,  and  love, and  youth,  and  gladness 
Wind-winged  emblem!  brightest,  best  and  fairest! 
Whence  comestthou,  when,  with  dark  winter'ssadneas 
The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thoa  sharestt 
Sister  of  joy !  thou  art  the  child  who  wearest 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet; 
Thy  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  bearest 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle  feet, 
Duturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding-sheet. 
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XXlll. 
«  Virfue,  and  Hope,  and  Lots,  like  light  and  Heaven, 
Surround  the  world. — We  are  iheir  choien  siaTes. 
Has  not  tlie  whirlwind  of  our  spirit  driven 
TruUi's  death  leas  germa  to  thought's  remotest  cares  ? 
Lo,  Winter  comes!— the  grief  of  many  graves. 
The  frost  of  death,  the  tempest  of  the  sword, 
The  flood  of  tyranny,  whose  sanguine  waves 
Stagnate  like  ice  at  Faiih,  tlie  enchanter's  word, 
And  bind  all  human  hearts  in  its  repose  abhorred. 

XXIV. 

■  The  seeds  are  deeping  in  the  soil :  meanwhile 
The  tyrant  peoples  dungeons  witli  his  prey. 
Pale  victims  on  the  guarded  scaffold  smile 
Beoiuse  they  cannot  speak ;  and,  day  by  day, 
The  moon  of  wasting  Science  wanes  away 
Among  her  stars,  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
The  sons  of  earth  to  their  foul  idols  pray. 
And  grey  Priests  triumph,  and  like  blight  or  blast 
A  shade  of  selfiah  care  o'er  human  looks  is  cast 

XXV. 

a  TUs  is  the  winter  of  the  world ;— and  here 

We  die,  even  as  the  winds  of  Autumn  fade, 

Expiring  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air. — 

Behold !  Spring  comes,  though  we  must  pass,  who 

made 
The  promise  of  its  birtb,f-6ven  as  the  shade 
Which  from  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain,  flings 
Tlie  future,  a  broad  sunrise ;  thus  arrayed 
As  with  the  plumes  of  overshadowing  W'ngs, 

From  its  dark  gulf  of  chains,  Earth  like  an  eagle  springs. 

XXVI. 
« O  dearest  love!  we  shall  be  dead  and  eold 
Before  this  mom  may  on  the  world  arise ; 
Wouldst  thou  the  glory  of  its  dawn  behold! 
Alas !  gaie  not  on  me,  but  turn  thine  eyea 
On  thine  own  heart— it  is  a  paradise 
Which  everlasting  spring  has  made  its  own, 
And  while  drear  Winter  fills  the  naked  skies. 
Sweet  streams  of  sunny  thought,  and  flowers  fresh 
blown, 

Are  there,  and  weave  their  sounds'and  odours  into  one. 

XXVII. 
« In  iheir  own  hearts  the  earnest  of  the  hope 
Which  made  them  great,  the  good  will  ever  find  ; 
And  tliough  some  envious  shade  may  interlope 
Between  the  effect  and  it,  one  comes  behind. 
Who  aye  the  future  to  the  past  will  bind — 
Necessity,  whose  sightless  strength  forever 
Evil  with  evil,  good  with  good  must  wind 
In  bands  of  union,  which  no  power  may  sever : 

They  must  bring  forth  their  kind,  and  be  divided  never! 

XXVIII. 

«  The  good  and  mighty  of  depairted  ages 
Are  in  their  graves,  the  innocent  and  free, 
Heroes,  and  Poets,  and  prevailing  Sages, 
Who  leave  the  vesture  of  their  majesty 
To  adorn  and  clothe  tliis  naked  world ; — and  we 
Are  like  to  them — such  perish,  but  they  leave 
All  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty, 
Whose  forms  their  mighty  spirits  could  conceive 
To  be  a  rule  and  law  to  ages  that  survive. 
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XXIX. 

«  So  be  the  turf  heap'd  over  our  remains 
Even  in  our  happy  youth,  and  that  strange  lot, 
Whate'er  it  be,  when  in  these  mingling  veins 
The  blood  is  still,  be  ours ;  let  sense  and  thought 
Pass  from  our  being,  or  be  number'd  not 
Among  the  things  tliat  are  { let  those  who  come 
Behind,  for  whom  our  sied£ut  will  has  brought 
A  calm  inheritance,  a  glorious  doom. 
Insult  with  careless  tread,  our  undivided  tomb. 

XXX. 

<c  Our  many  thoughts  and  deads,  our  life  and  love, 
Our  happiness,  and  all  tlut  we  have  been, 
Immortally  must  live,  and  burn  and  move. 
When  we  shall  be  no  more ; — the  worid  has  seen 
A  t3^  of  peace ;  and  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  maniac's  eye. 
After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of  youthful  hope  returning  suddenly. 
Quells  his  long  madneia— thus  man  shall  remember  thee. 

XXXI. 

«  And  Calumny  meanwhile  shall  feed  on  us. 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the  throne 
And  at  the  altar,  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be ;— what  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  vouch,  though  it  be  truly  known ; 
That  record  shall  remain,  when  they  must  pass 
Who  built  their  pride  on  its  oblivion ; 
And  fame,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured  was, 
Survive  the  perished  scrolls  of  unenduring  brass. 

XXXII. 

•  The  while  we  two,  beloved,  must  deput, 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  those  inchanters  ftur. 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would  bid  the  heart 
That  gated  beyond  the  wormy  grave  despair : 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seems  daridy  there 
To  fade  in  hideous  ruin ;  no  calm  sleep 

Peopling  vrith  golden  dreams  the  stagnant  air. 
Seems  our  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to  steep 
In  joy  j— but  senseless  death— a  ruin  dark  and  deep! 

XXXIII. 

•  These  are  blind  fancies— reaaon  cannot  know 
What  sense  can  neither  feel,  nor  diought  conceive; 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world-^and  woe. 

And  fear,  and  pain — we  know  not  whence  we  live. 
Or  why,  or  how,  or  what  mute  Power  may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and  beast, 
Or  even  these  thoughts i-^Gome  near  me!  I  do  weave 
A  chain  I  cannot  break-*l  am  posaest 

With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one  lone  human 
breast. 

XXXIV. 
«  Yesi  yes— thy  kiss  is  sweet,  thy  lips  are  warrn^^ 
O !  willingly  beloved,  would  these  eyes, 
Mighl  they  no  more  drink  being  from  thy  form. 
Even  as  to  sleep  whence  we  again  arise. 
Close  their  feint  orbs  in  death  :  I  fear  nor  priie 
Aught  that  can  now  betide,  unshared  by  thee— 
Yes,  Love  when  wisdom  fails  makes  Cy tlina  wise : 
Darkness  and  death,  if  death  be  true,  must  be 

Dearer  than  life  and  hope,  if  unenjoy'd  with  thee. 
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XXXV. 

■  Alas,  oar  thoughts  flow  on  with  stream,  whose  waters 
Retarn  not  to  their  fountain— Earth  and  Beaven, 
The  Ocean  and  the  Son,  the  clouds  their  daughters, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  and  Mom,  and  Noon,  and  Even, 
All  that  we  are  or  know,  is  darkly  driven 
Towards  one  gulf — Lo!  what  a  change  is  come 
Since  I  first  spake — but  time  shall  be  forgiven. 
Though  it  change  all  but  theeia — She  ooised,  night's 

gloom 
Meanwhile  had  fallen  on  earth  from  the  sky^s  sunless 
dome. 

XXXVI. 
Though  she  had  ceased,  her  countenance  uplifted 
To  Heaven,  still  spake,  with  solemn  glory  bright; 
Her  dark  deep  eyes,  her  lips,  whose  motions  gifted 
The  air  they  breathed  with  love,  her  locks  undight; 

■  Fair  star  of  life  and  love!*  I  cried,    •  my  soul's 

delight! 
AVhy  lookest  thou  on  the  crystalline  skies? 
O,  that  my  spirit  were  yon  Heaven  of  night, 
Which  gaies  on  thee  with  its  thousand  eyes !  ■ 
She  tum'd  to  me  and  smiled — that  smile  was  Paradise- 


CANTO  X. 


I. 

Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steed, 

That  thus  with  his  proud  voice,  ere  night  was  gone. 

He  broke  our  linked  rest!  or  do  indeed 

All  living  things  a  common  nature  own, 

And  thought  erect  a  universal  throne. 

Where  many  shapes  one  tribute  ever  bear? 

And  Earth,  their  mutual  mother,  does  she  groan 

To  see  her  sons  contend!  and  makes  she  bare 

Her  breast,  that  all  in  peace  its  drainless  stores  may 
share  ? 

II. 
I  have  heard  friendly  sounds  from  many  a  tongue, 
Which  was  not  human — the  lone  Nightingale 
Has  answer'd  me  with  her  most  soothing  song. 
Out  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sate  pale 
With  grief,  and  sigh'd  beneath ;  from  many  a  dale 
The  Antelopes  who  flock'd  for  food  have  spoken 
With  happy  sounds,  and  motions,  that  avail 
Like  man's  own  speech ;  and  such  was  now  the  token 

Of  waning  night,  whose  calm  by  that  proud  neigh  was 
broken. 

ni. 

Each  night,  that  mighty  steed  bore  me  abroad, 
And  I  returned  with  food  to  our  retreat. 
And  dark  intelligence;  the  blood  which  flowed 
Over  the  fields,  had  stain'd  the  eourser^s  feet;— 
Soon  the  dust  drinks  that  biller  dew, — then  meet 
The  Tulture,  and  the  wild-dog,  and  the  snake, 
The  wolf,  and  the  hyena  grey,  and  eat 
The  dead  in  horrid  truce:  their  throngs  did  make 
Behind  the  steed,  a  chasm  like  waves  in  a  ship's  woke. 


IV. 
For,  from  the  utmost  realms  of  earth,  came  pouring 
The  banded  slaves  whom  every  despot  sent 
At  that  throned  traitor's  summons;  like  the  roaring 
Of  fire,  whose  floods  the  wild  deer  circumvent 
In  the  scorch'd  pastures  of  the  South ;  so  bent 
The  armies  of  the  leagued  kings  around 
Their  files  of  steel  and  flame; — the  continent 
Trembled,  as  with  a  zone  of  ruin  bound, 
Beneath  their  feet,  the  sea  shook  with  their  Navies'  sound. 

V. 
From  every  nation  of  the  earth  they  came. 
The  multitude  of  moving  heartless  things^ 
Whom  slaves  call  men :  obediently  they  came, 
Like  sheep  whom  from  the  fold  the  shepherd  brings 
To  the  stall,  red  with  blood;  tlieir  many  kings 
Led  them,  thus  erring,  from  their  native  home; 
Tartar  and  Frank,  and  millions  whom  the  wings 
Of  Indian  breezes  lull,  and  many  a  band 
The  Arctic  Anarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  sand, 

VI. 
Fertile  in  prodigies  and  lies;— so  there 
Strange  natures  made  a  brotherhood  of  ill. 
The  desert  savage  ceased  to  grasp  in  fear 
His  Asian  shield  and  bow,  when,  at  tlie  will 
Of  Europe's  subtler  son,  the  bolt  would  kill 
Some  shepherd  sitting  on  a  rock  secure; 
But  smiles  of  wondering  joy  his  face  would  fill, 
And  savage  sympathy :  those  slaves  impure. 
Each  one  the»other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did  lure. 

VIL 

For  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant  robe 
His  countenance  in  lies, — even  at  the  hour 
When  he  was  snatch'd  from  death,  tlien  o'er  die  globe, 
With  secret  signs  from  many  a  mountain  tower. 
With  smoke  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  the  power 
Of  kings  and  priests,  those  dark  conspirators 
He  call'd :— they  knew  his  cause  tlieir  own,  and  swore 
Like  wolves,  and  serpents  to  their  mutual  wars 
Strange  truce,  with  many  a  rile  which  Earth  and  Heaven 
abhors. 

Yin. 

Myriads  had  come— millions  were  on  their  way; 
The  Tyrant  past,  surrounded  by  the  sted 
Of  hired  assassins,  through  the  public  way. 
Choked  with  his  country's  deed:— his  footsteps  reel 
On  the  fresh  blood—  he  smiles,  •  Aye,  now  I  feel 
I  am  a  Ring  in  truth!*  he  said,  and  took 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing  wheel 
Be  brought,  and  fire,  and  pincers,  and  the  hook. 
And  scorpions;  that  bis  soul  on  its  revenge  might  look. 

IX. 

«  But  first,  go  slay  the  rebels— why  return 
The  victor  bands!*  he  said,  ■  millions  yet  live. 
Of  whom  tlie  weakest  with  one  word  might  turn 
The  scales  of  victory  yet; — let  none  survive 
But  those  within  tlie  walls — each  fiftli  shall  give 
The  expiation  for  his  brethren  here.— 
Go  forth,  and  waste  and  kill  !• — •  O  king,  fbi^ve 
My  speech.N  a  soldier  answer  d—«  but  we  fiear 
The  spirits  of  the  night,  and  mom  is  drawing  near; 
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X. 

«  For  we  wen  slaying  still  without  remorse, 

And  now  that  dreadful  chief  beneath  my  hand 

Defenceless  lay,  when,  on  a  hell-black  horse, 

An  Angel  bright  as  day,  waving  a  brand 

Which  flash'd  among  the  stars,  pa»t»— •  Dost  thou 

stand 
Parleying  with  me,  thou  wretch  ?■  the  king  replied ; 
« Slaves,  bind  him  to  the  wheel;  and  of  this  band, 
Whoso  will  drag  that  woman  to  bis  side 

That  scared  him  thus,  may  bum  bis  dearest  foe  beside; 

XI. 
«  And  gold  and  glory  shall  be  his.— Go  forth!* 
They  rush'd  into  the  plain. — Loud  was  the  roar 
Of  their  career :  the  horsemen  shook  the  earth; 
The  wheel'd  artillery's  speed  the  pavement  lore; 
The  infantry,  file  after  file,  did  pour 
Their  clouds  on  the  utmost  hills.  Five  days  they  slew 
Among  the  wasted  fields :  the  sixth  saw  gore 
Stream  through  the  city ;  on  the  seventh,  the  dew 

Of  slaughter  became  stiff;  and  there  was  peace  anew : 

XII. 
Peace  in  the  desert  fields  and  vilbges, 
Between  the  glutted  beasts  and  mangled  dead! 
Peace  in  the  silent  streets!  save  when  the  cries 
Of  victims  to  their  fiery  judgment  led, 
Made  pale  their  voiceless  lips  who  seem'd  to  dread 
Even  in  their  dearest  kindred,  lest  some  tongue 
Be  faithless  to  the  fear  yet  unbetray'd; 
'  Peace  in  the  Tyrant's  palace,  where  the  throng 
Waste  the  triumphal  hours  in  festival  and  song  1 

XIU. 
Day  after  day  the  burning  Sun  rolled  on 
Over  tlie  death-polluted  land— it  came 
Out  of  the  east  like  fire,  and  fiercely  shone 
A  lamp  of  Autumn,  ripening  with  its  flame 
The  few  lone  ears  of  corn ; — the  sky  became 
Stagnate  with  heat,  so  that  each  cloud  and  blast 
Languish'd  and  died, — the  thirsting  air  did  claim 
All  moisture,  and  a  rotting  vapour  past 
From  the  unbnried  dead,  invisible  and  fast. 

XIV. 
Pint  Want,  then  Plague  came  on  the  beasts ;  their  food 
Failed,  and  they  drew  the  breath  of  its  decay. 
Millions  on  millions,  whom  the  scent  of  hlood 
Uad  lured,  or  who,  from  regions  far  away, 
Had  track'd  the  hosts  in  feslival  array, 
From  their  dark  deserts;  gaunt  and  wasting  now, 
Slalk'd  like  fell  shades  among  their  perish'd  prey; 
In  their  green  eyes  a  strange  disease  did  glow, 
They  sank  in  hideous  spasm,  or  pains  severe  and  slow. 

XV. 

The  fish  were  poison'd  in  tlie  streams;  the  birds 
In  the  green  woods  pcrtsh'd ;  the  insect  race 
Was  wiiher'd  up;  the  scatter'd  flocks  and  herds 
Who  had  survived  the  wild  beasts'  hungry  cbace 
Died  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  face 
In  helpless  agony  gasing;  round  the  City 
Alt  night,  the  lean  hyaenas  their  sad  case 
Like  starving  infanU  wailed ;  a  woeful  ditty ! 
And  many  a  mother  wept,  pierced  with  unnatural  pity. 


XVI. 
Amid  the  aerial  minarets  on  high, 
The  Ethiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  sky, 
Startling  the  concourse  of  mankind. — Too  well 
These  signs  the  coming  mischief  did  foretell  :— 
Strange  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickening  dread 
Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  dwell, 
A  voiceless  thought  of  evil,  which  did  ^read 

With  the  quick  glance  of  eyes,  like  withering  lightnings 
shed. 

XVII. 
Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the  finosts 
Strip  its  green  crown  of  leaves,  till  all  is  bare ; 
So  on  those  strange  and  congregated  boats 
Came  Famine,  a  swift  shadow,  and  the  air 
Groaned  with  the  burthen  of  a  new  despair ; 
Famine,  than  whom  Misrule  no  deadlier  daughter 
Feeds  from  her  thousand  breasts,  though  sleeping  there 
With  lidleis  eyes,  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and  Slaughter, 

A  ghastly  brood;  conceived  of  Lethe'a  suUeo  water. 

XVIII. 
There  was  no  food,  the  com  was  trampled  down, 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  perished ;  on  the  shore 
The  dead  and  putrid  fish  were  ever  thrown : 
The  deeps  were  foodleas,  and  the  winds  no  more 
Creak'd  with  the  weight  of  birds,  but  as  before 
Those  winged  things  sprang  forth,  were  void  of  shade ; 
The  vines  and  orchards.  Autumn's  golden  store, 
Were  bum'd; — so  that  the  meanest  food  was  weigh'd 
With  gold,  and  Avaiioe  died  before  the  god  it  made, 

XIX. 

There  was  no  com — in  the  wide  market-plaee 
All  loathliest  things,  even  human  flesh,  was  sold ; 
They  weigh'd  it  in  small  scales— and  many  a  hct 
Was  fix'd  in  eager  horror  then  :  his  gold 
The  miser  brouglit,  the  tender  maid,  grown  bold 
Through  hunger,  bared  her  scorned  charms  in  vain : 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest  bom,  controU'd 
By  instinct  blind  as  love,  but  tum'd  again 
And  bade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in  silent  pain. 


Then  fell  blue  Plague  upon  the  race  of  man. 
•  0,  for  the  sheathed  steel,  so  late  which  gave 
Oblivion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  ran 
With  brothers'  blood  I  O,  that  the  earthquake's  grave 
Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  its  stifling  wave!* 
Vain  cries — throughout  the  streets,  thousands  pursued 
Each  by  his  fiery  torture  howl  and  rave. 
Or  sit,  in  frenzy's  unimagined  mood. 
Upon  fresh  heaps  of  dead;  a  ghastly  multitude. 

XXI. 

It  was  not  hunger  now,  but  thirst.    Each  well 
Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and  became 
A  cauldron  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  sunrise.     Thither  still  the  myriads  came. 
Seeking  to  quench  the  agony  of  the  flame 
Which  raged  like  poison  through  their  bursting  veins; 
Naked  they  were  from  torture,  without  shame, 
Spotted  with  nameless  scars  and  lurid  blaios, 
Childhood,  and  youth,  and  age,  writhingin  savage  pains. 
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XXII. 
It  was  not  thirst  but  madness !  many  saw 
Their  own  lean  image  every  where,  it  went 
A  ghastlier  self  beside  them,  till  the  awe 
Of  that  dread  sight  to  self-destruction  sent 
Those  shrieking  victims;  some,  ere  life  was  spent, 
Sought,  with  a  horrid  sympathy,  to  shed 
Contagion  on  the  sound;  and  others  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud,  ■  We  tread 
On  fire !  theaTenging  Power  his  hell  on  earth  has  spread.* 

XXIII. 

Sometimes  the  living  by  the  dead  wore  hid. 
Near  the  great  fountain  in  the  public  square. 
Where  corpses  made  a  crumbling  pyramid 
Under  the  sun,  was  heard  one  stitled  prayer 
For  life,  in  the  hot  silence  of  the  air; 
And  strange 't  was,  amid  that  hideous  heap  to  see 
Some  shrouded  in  their  long  and  golden  liair, 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly, 
Like  forms  which  sculptors  carve,  then  love  to  agony. 

XXIV. 

Famine  had  spared  the  palace  of  the  king  : — 
He  rioted  in  festival  the  while, 
lie  and  his  guards  and  priests ;  but  Plague  did  fling 
One  shadow  upon  all.    Famine  can  smile 
On  him  who  brings  it  food  and  pass,  with  guile 
Of  thankful  falsehood,  like  a  courtier  grey, 
The  house-dog  of  the  throne ;  but  many  a  mile 
Gomes  Plague,  a  winged  wolf,  who  loathes  alway 
The  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers  make  her  prey. 

XXV. 

So,  near  the  throne,  amid  the  gorgeous  feast, 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely  dight 
To  luxury,  ere  the  mockery  yet  had  ceased  • 
That  linger'd  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's  mtglit 
Was  looaen'd,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier  night 
In  dreams  of  frenzy  lapp'd  his  eyes ;  he  fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stiff  eyeballs  sate  upright 
Among  the  guests,  or  raving  mad,  did  tell 
Strange  truths;  a  dying  seer  of  dark  oppression's  hell. 

XXVI. 
The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale  with  terror ; 
That  monstrous  faitli  wherewith  they  ruled  mankind, 
Fell,  like  a  shaft  loosed  by  the  bowman's  error, 
On  their  own  hearts;  they  sought  and  they  could  find 
Mo  refuge— 't  was  the  blind  who  led  the  blind  1 
So,  through  the  desolate  streets  to  the  higk  fane. 
The  many-iongued  and  endless  armies  wind 
In  sad  procession :  each  among  the  train 
To  his  own  Idol  lifts  his  supplications  vain. 

xxvn. 

u  O  God  !■  they  cried,  «  we  know  our  secret  pride 
Has  scorn'd  thee,  and  thy  worship,  and  thy  name; 
Secure  in  human  power  .we  hare  defied 
Thy  fearful  fni|[bt;  we  bend  in  fear  and  shame 
Cefore  thy  presence;  with  the  dust  we  claim 
Kindred;  be  merciful,  O  King  of  Heaven  1 
Most  jusdy  have  we  suffer  d  for  thy  fame 
Made  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  sins  foi^ven. 
Ere  to  despair  and  death  Uiy  worshippers  be  driven. 


XXVIH. 

•  O  King  of  Glory !  thou  alone  hast  power! 
Who  can  resist  thy  will?  who  can  restrain 

Thy  wrath,  when  on  the  guilty  thou  dost  shower 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge,  a  blistering  rain? 
Greatest  and  ^t,  be  merciful  again ! 
Have  wc  not  stabb'd  thine  enemies,  and  made 
The  Earth  an  altar,  and  the  Heavens  a  fane. 
Where  thou  wert  worshipp'd  with  their  blood,  and  laid 
Those  hearU  in  dust  which  would  thy  searehless  Works 
have  weigh'dT 

XXIX. 

•  Well  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impious  City 
Thine  angels  of  revenge :  recall  them  now; 
Thy  worshippers,  abased,  here  kneel  for  pity, 
And  bind  their  souls  by  an  immortal  vow : 
Wc  swear  by  thee!  and  to  our  oath  do  thou 

Give  sanction,  from  thine  hell  of  fiends  and  flame. 
That  we  will  kill  witlt  fire  and  torments  slow, 
The  last  of  those  who  mock'd  thy  holy  name. 
And  scorn'd  the  sacred  laws  thy  prophets  did  proclaim.  ■ 

XXX. 

Thus  they  with  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  lips 
Worshipp'd  their  own  hearts*  image,  dim  and  vast, 
Scared  by  the  shade  wherewith  tliey  would  eclipse 
The  light  of  other  minds ; — troubled  they  past 
From  the  great  Temple; — fiercely  still  and  fast 
The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  ihem  fell, 
And  they  on  one  another  gaxed  aghast. 
And  through  the  hosts  contention  wild  befell. 
As  each  of  his  own  god  the  wondrous  works  did  tell. 

XXXI. 

And  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet, 

Moses,  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brabm,  and  F<A, 

A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  met 

Before,  as  watch-words  of  a  single  woe, 

Arose ;  each  raging  votary  'gan  to  throw 

Aloft  his  armed  hands,  and  each  did  hdwl 

«  Our  God  alone  is  God  !*  and  slaughter  now 

Would  have  gone  forth,  when  from  beneath  a  cowl 

A  voice  came  forth,  which  pierced  like  ice  through  every 
soul. 

XXXII. 
'T  was  an  Iberian  Priest  from  whomr  it  came, 
A  zealous  roan,  who  led  the  legion'd  west 
With  words  which  faith  and  pride  had  tieep'd  in 

flame. 
To  quell  the  unbelievers;  a  dire  guest 
Even  to  his  friends  was  he,  for  in  his  breast 
Did  hate  and  guile  lie  watchful,  intertwined, 
Twin  serpents  in  onedi^p  and  winding  nest; 
He  loaihMl  all  faith  beside  his  own,  and  pined 

To  wreak  his  fear  of  Heaven  in  vengeance  on  mankind. 

XXXIIl. 
But  more  he  loathed  and  haled  the  clear  light 
Of  wisdom  and  free  thought,  and  more  did  fear, 
test,  kindled  once,  its  beams  might  pierce  the  night, 
Even  where  his  Idol  stood;  for,  far  and  near 
Did  many  a  heart  in  Europe  leap  to  hear 
That  faith  and  tyranny  were  trampled  down; 
Many  a  pale  victim,  doom'd  for  truth  to  share 
The  murderer's  cell,  or  see,  vrilh  helpless  groan. 

The  priests  has  children  drag  for  slaves  to  serve  their  own. 
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XXXIV. 

He  dared  hot  kill  the  infidels  with  fira 
Or  steel,  in  Europe :  the  slow  agonies 
Of  legal  torture  mock'd  his  keen  desire : 
So  he  made  truce  with  those  who  did  despise 
The  expiation,  and  the  sacrifice. 
That,  though  detested,  Islam's  kindred  creed 
Might  crush  for  him  those  deadlier  enemies; 
For  fear  of  God  did  in  his  bosom  breed 
A  jealous  hate  of  man,  an  unreposing  need. 

XXXV. 

■  Peace!  Peace!*  be  cried, « when  we  sre  dead,  the  Day 
Of  judgment  comes,  and  all  shall  surely  know 
Whose  God  u  God,  each  fearfully  shall  pay 

The  errors  of  his  fsilh  in  endless  woe! 
But  there  is  sent  a  mortal  vengeance  now 
On  earth,  because  an  impious  race  had  spum'd 
Bim  whom  we  all  adore,— a  subtile  foe, 
By  whom  for  ye  this  dread  reward  was  cam'd. 
And  kin^  thrones, which  rest  on  foith,  nigh  overtuni'd. 

XXXVI. 

■  Think  ye,  because  ye  weep,  and  kneel,  and  pray, 
That  God  will  lull  the  pestilence?  it  rose 

Even  from  beneath  his  throne,  where,  many  a  day 
His  mercy  soothed  it  to  a  dark  repose : 
It  walks  upon  the  earth  to  judge  his  foes, 
And  what  are  thou  and  I,  that  he  should  deign 
To  curb  his  ghastly  minister,  or  close 
The  gales  of  death,  ere  they  receive  the  twain 
Who  shook  with  mortal  upeUi  his  undefended  reign ! 

XXXVII. 

•  Aye,  there  is  femine  in  the  gulf  of  liell, 
Its  giant  worms  of  fire  forever  yawn,-— 
Their  lurid  eyes  are  on  nsl  those  who  fell 
By  the  swifls  shaft  of  pestilence  ere  dawn. 
Are  in  their  jaws  1  they  hunger  for  the  spawn 
Of  Satan,  their  own  brethren,  who  were  sent 

To  make  our  souls  their  spoil.     See!  see!  they  fawn 
Like  dogs,  and  thay  will  sleep  with  luxury  spent, 
When  those  detested  hearts  their  iron  fangs  have  rant! 

xxxvni. 

•  Our  God  may  then  Inll  Pestilence  to  sleep : 
Pile  high  the  pyre  of  expiation  now ! 

A  forest's  spoil  of  boughs,  and  on  the  heap 
Pour  venomous  gums,  which  sullenly  and  dow. 
When  touch'd  by  flame,  shall  bum,  and  melt,  and  flow, 
A  stream  of  clinging  fire, — and  fix  on  high 
A  net  of  iron,  and  spread  forth  below 
A  couch  of  snakes,  and  scorpions,  and  the  fry 
Of  oeaiipedes and  wonns,  earth's  ballish  progeny! 

XXXIX. 

•  Let  Laon  and  Laome  on  that  pyre. 

Linked  tight  with  burning  brass,  perish ! — thai  pray 
That,  with  this  sacrifice,  the  withering  ire 
Of  Heaven  may  be  appeased.*     He  ceased,  and  they 
A  space  stood  silent,  as  fer,  far  away 
The  echoes  of  his  voice  among  them  died; 
And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  dust,  alway 
Muttering  the  cnrses  of  bis  speechless  pride. 
Whilst  ahame,  and  fear,  and  awe,  the  arnica  did  divide. 


XL. 


His  voice  was  like  a  blast  that  bwrst  the  portal 
Of  febled  hell ;  and  as  he  spake,  each  one 
Saw  gape  beneath  the  chasms  of  fire  immortal, 
And  Heaven  above  seem'd  cloven,  where,  on  a  throne 
Girt  round  with  storms  and  shadows,  sate  alone. 
Their  Ring  and  Judge— fear  kill'd  in  every  breast 
All  natural  pity  then,  a  fear  unknovm 
Before,  and  with  an  inward  fire  possest. 

They  raged  like  homeless  beasts  whom  burning  woods 
invest. 

XLI. 
'T  was  mom— at  noon  the  public  crier  went  forth, 
Proclaiming  through  the  living  and  the  dead, 
•  The  Monarch  saith,  that  this  great  Empire's  Worth 
Is  set  on  Laon  and  Laone's  head: 
He  who  but  one  yet  living  here  ran  lead. 
Or  who  the  life  from  both  their  hearts  can  wring. 
Shall  be  the  kingdom's  heir,  a  glorious  meed ! 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hither  bring. 

The  Princess  shall  espouse,  and  reign  an  equal  King.  • 

XLH. 
Ere  night  the  pyre  was  piled,  the  net  of  iron 
Was  spread  above,  the  fearful  couch  below, 
It  overtopp'd  the  towers  that  did  environ 
That  spacious  square ;  for  Fear  is  never  slow 
To  build  the  thrones  of  Hate,  her  mate  and  foe, 
So,  she  scourged  forth  the  maniac  multitude 
To  rear  this  pyramid — tottering  and  slow. 
Plague-stricken,  fbodless,  like  lean  herds  pursued 

By  gad-flies,  they  have  piled  the  heath,  and  gums,  and 
wood. 

XLIU. 
Night  came,  a  starless  and  a  moonless  gloom. 
Until  the  dawn,  those  hosts  of  many  a  nation 
Stood  round  that  pile,  as  near  one  level's  tomb 
Two  gentle  sisters  mourn  their  desolation ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  tliat  expectation. 
Was  heard  on  high  the  reptiles'  hiss  and  crawl — 
It  was  so  deep,  save  when  the  devastation 
Of  the  swift  pest  with  fearful  interval. 

Marking  its  padi  with  shrieks,  among  the  crowd  would 
fell. 

XLIV. 
Mora  came, — among  those  sleepless  multitudes, 
Madness,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and  Famine  still 
Heap'd  corpse  on  corpse,  as  in  autumnal  woods 
The  frosts  of  many  a  wind  with  dead  leaves  fill 
Earth's  cold  aud  sullen  brooks  ;  in  silence,  still 
The  pale  survivors  stood ;  ere  noon,  the  fear 
Of  Hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
Like  hunger  or  disease,  with  whispers  drear. 

As  « Hush  I  hark !  Gome  they  yet  ?    Just  &aven  1  thine 
hoar  is  near! • 

XLV. 
And  Priesu  rush'd  through  their  ranks,  some  coun- 

terfeiiing 
The  rage  they  did  inspire,  some  mad  indeed 
With  their  own  lies;  they  said  their  god  was  waiting 
To  see  his  enemies  writhe,  and  burn,  and  bleed,— 
And  that,  till  then,  the  snakes  of  Hell  had  need 
Of  human  souls  .-—three  hundred  furnaces 
Soon  bhixed  through  the  wide  City,  where  with  speed, 
Men  brought  their  infidel  kindred  to  appease 

God's  wrath,  and  while  they  bum'd,  knelt  round  on 
quivering  knees. 
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XLVI. 
The  noontide  sun  was  darken'd  with  that  smoke, 
The  winds  of  ere  dispersed  those  ashes  grey, 
The  madness  which  these  rites  had  lalN,  awoke 
Again  at  sunset. — Who  shall  dare  to  say 
The  deeds  which  nightand  fear  brought  forth,  or  weigh 
In  balance  just  the  good  and  evil  there? 
He  might  man's  deep  and  searchless  heart  display, 
And  cast  a  light  on  those  dim  labyrinths,  where 
Hope, near  imagined  chasms,  is  strug^lnig  with  despair. 

XLVn. 
T  is  said,  a  mother  dragg'd  three  children  then. 
To  those  fierce  flames  which  roast  the  eyes  in  the  head, 
And  laugh'd  and  died;  and  that  unholy  men. 
Feasting  like  fiends  npon  the  infidel  defld, 
Look'd  from  their  meal,  and  saw  an  Angel  tread 
The  yistble  floor  of  Hearcn,  and  it  was  she ! 
And,  on  that  night,  one  without  doubt  or  dread 
Game  to  the  fire,  and  said,  ■  Stop,  I  am  he ! 
Kill  me!i»  they  burn'd  them  both  with  hellish  mockery. 

XLVIIf. 
And,  one  by  one^  that  night,  young  maidens  came, 
Beauteous  and  calm,  like  shapes  of  living  stone 
Clothed  in  the  light  of  dreams,  and  by  the  flame 
Which  shrank  as  ovcrgorged,  they  laid  them  down, 
And  sung  a  slow  sweet  song,  of  which  alone 
One  word  was  heard,  and  that  was  Liberty; 
And  that  some  kiss'd  their  marble  feet,  with  moan 
Like  love,  and  died,  and  then  that  they  did  die 
With  happy  smiles,  which  sunk  in  white  tranquillity. 


CANTO  XI. 


1. 

Sai  saw  me  not— she  heard  me  not — alone 
Upon  the  monntatn's  disy  brink  she  stood ; 
She  spake  not,  breathed  not,  moved  not — there  was 

thrown 
Over  her  look,  the  shadow  of  a  mood 
Which  only  clothes  the  heart  in  solitude, 
A  tlionghc  of  voiceless  depth ;— she  stood  alone ; 
Above,  the  Heavens  were  spread ;'- below,  the  flood 
Was  murmuring  in  its  caves;- >the  wind  had  blown 
Uer  hair  apart,  thro' which  her  eyes  and  forehead  shone. 

n. 

A  clood  was  hanging  o'er  the  western  mountains; 
Before  its  blue  and  moveless  depth  were  flying 
Grey  mists  pour* d  forth  from  the  unresting  fountains 
Of  darkness  in  the  North: — the  day  was  dying: — 
Sudden,  the  sun  shone  forth,  its  beams  were  lying 
Like  boiling  gold  on  Ocean,  strange  to  see. 
And  on  the  shattered  vapours,  which  defying 
Tlie  power  of  light  in  vain,  toss'd  resdessly 
In  the  red  Heaven,  like  wrecks  in  a  tempestuous  sea. 


HI. 
It  was  a  stream  of  living  beams,  whose  bank 
On  either  side  by  the  cloud's  cleft  was  made  ,* 
And  where  its  chasms  that  flood  of  glory  drank, 
Its  waves  gush'd  forth  like  fire,  and  as  if  swayed 
By  some  route  teropest,  roU'd  on  her;  the  shade 
Of  her  bright  image  floated  on  the  river   ' 
Of  liquid  light,  which  then  did  end  and  fade — 
Her  radiant  shape  upon  its  verge  did  shiver ; 
Aloft,  Iter  flowing  hair  like  strings  of  flame  did  quiver. 

IV. 
I  stood  beside  her,  but  she  saw  me  not — 
She  look'd  upon  the  sea,  and  skies,  and  earth  ; 
Rapture,  and  love,  and  admiration  wrought 
A  passion  deeper  far  than  tears,  or  mirth. 
Or  speech,  or  gesture,  or  whale'er  has  birth 
From  common  joy ;  which,'  with  the  speechless  feeling 
That  led  her  there  united,  and  shot  forth 
From  her  far  eyes,  a  light  of  deep  revealing, 
All  but  her  dearest  self  from  my  r^rd  concealing. 

V. 
Her  lips  were  parted,  and  the  measured  breath 
Was  now  heard  there  ;-~her  dark  and  intricate  eyes 
Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or  death, 
Ahsorb'd  the  glories  of  the  burning  skies, 
Which,  mingling  with  her  heart's  deep  ecstacies. 
Burst  from  her  looks  and  gestures ;— and  a  light 
Of  liquid  tenderness  like  love,  did  rise 
From  her  whole  frame,  an  atmosphere  which  quite 
Array'd  her  in  its  beams,  tremulous  and  toft  and  bright 

VI. 
She  would  have  clasp'd  me  to  her  glowing  frame ; 
Those  warm  and  odorous  lips  might  soon  have  shed 
On  mine  the  fragrance  and  the  invisible  flame 
Which  nowthecold  winds  stole; r-she  would  have  laid 
Upon  my  languid  heart  her  dearest  head ; 
I  might  have  heard  her  voice,  tender  and  sweet ; 
Her  eyes  mingling  with  mine,  might  soon  have  fed 
My  soul  with  their  own  joy. — One  moment  yet 
I  gand^we  parted  then,  never  again  to  meet! 

vn. 

Never  bnC  once  to  meet  on  Earth  again ! 
She  heard  me  as  I  fled — her  eager  tone 
Sunk  on  my  heart,  and  almost  wove  a  chain 
Around  my  will  to  Irak  it  with  her  own, 
So  that  my  stem  resolve  was  almost  gone. 
« I  cannot  reach  thee!  whither  dost  thon  fly? 
My  steps  are  faint — Gome  back,  thou  dearest  one — 
Return,  ah  me!  return* — the  wind  past  by 
On  which  those  aeoentt  died,  faint,  far,  and  lingeringly. 

vm. 

Woe!  woe!  that  moonless  midnight — Want  and  Pest 
Were  horrible,  but  one  more  fell  doth  rear. 
As  in  a  hydra's  swarming  lair,  its  crest 
Eminent  among  those  victims— even  the  Fear 
Of  Hell :  each  girt  by  the  hot  atmosphere 
Of  his  blind  agony,  like  a  scorpion  stung 
By  his  own  rage  upon  his  burning  bier 
Of  circling  coals  of  fire ;  but  still  there  clung 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  sword  on  starting  threads  nphnng : 


I. 
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IX. 
Not  death — death  was  no  more  refage  or  rest; 
Not  life — it  was  despair  to  be! — not  sleep. 
For  fiends  and  chasms  of  fire  had  dispossest 
All  natural  dreams :  to  wake  was  not  to  weep, 
But  to  gaze  mad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
To  which  the  Future,  like  a  snaky  scourge. 
Or  like  some  tyrant's  eye,  which  aye  doth  keep 
Its  withering  beam  upon  his  slaves,  did  urge 

Their  steps ;  they  heard  the  roar  of  Hell's  solpbureoas 
surge. 

X. 
Each  of  that  multitude  alone,  and  lost 
To  sense  of  outward  things,  one  hope  yet  knew ; 
As  on  a  foam^girt  crag  some  seaman  tost. 
Stares  at  the  rising  tide,  or  like  the  crew 
Whilst  now  tlie  ship  is  splitting  through  and  through ; 
Each,  if  the  tramp  of  a  far  steed  was  heard. 
Started  from  sick  despair,  or  if  there  flew 
One  murmur  on  the  wind,  or  if  some  word 

Which  lione  can  gather  yet,  the  distant  crowd  hassCirred. 

XI. 
Why  became  cheeks  wan  with  the  kiss  of  death 
Ptsler  from  hope?  they  had  sustained  despair. 
Why  watch'd  those  myriads  with  suspended  breath 
4   Sleepless  a  second  night?  they  are  not  here 
The  victims,  and  hour  by  hour,  a  vision  drear, 
Warm  corpses  fall  upon  the  clay-cold  dead  ; 
And  even  in  death  their  lips  are  wreathed  with  fear. — 
The  crowd  is  mute  and  moveless— overhead 
Silent  Arctunis  shines — ha !  hcai'st  thou  not  the  tread 

xn. 

Of  mshiog  feet  ?  laughter  7  the  shout,  the  scream. 
Of  triumph  not  to  be  contain'd  7  see !  hark ! 
They  come,  they  come,  give  way!  alas,  ye  deem 
Falsely — 't  is  but  a  crowd  of  maniacs  stark 
Driven,  like  a  troop  of  spectres,  through  the  dark. 
From  the  choked  well,  whence  a  bright  death -fire 

sprung, 
A  Inrid  eardiHsiar,  which  dropped  many  a  spark 
From  its  blue  train,  and  spreading  widely,  clung 

To  their  wild  hair,  like  mist  the  topmost  pines  among. 

XIII. 
And  many  from  the  crowd  collected  there, 
Join'd  that  strange  dance  in  fearful  sympathies ; 
There  was  the  silence  of  a  long  despair, 
When  the  last  echo  of  those  terrible  cries 
Came  from  a  distant  street,  like  agonies 
Stifled  alar.— Before  the  Tyrant's  throne 
All  night  his  kged  Senate  sate,  their  eyes 
In  stony  expectation  fiz'd  ;  when  one 

Sodden  before  them  stood,  a  Stranger  and  alone. 

XIV. 
Dark  Priests  and  haughty  Warrion  gated  on  him 
With  baffled  wonder,  for  a  hermit's  vest 
Gonceal'd  his  face ;  but  when  he  spake,  his  tone, 
Ere  yet  the  matter  did  their  thoughts  arrest. 
Earnest,  benignant,  calm,  as  from  a  breast 
▼oid  of  all  hate  or  terror,  made  them  start ; 
For  as  with  gentle  accents  he  address'd 
nb  speech  to  them,  on  each  unwilling  heart 
Unnsual  awe  did  fall-^a  spirit-quelling  dart. 


XV. 

•  Ye  Princes  of  the  Earth,  ye  sit  aghast 
Amid  the  ruin  which  yourselves  have  made; 
Yes,  desolation  heard  your  trumpet's  blast. 

And  sprang  from  sleep !  —dark  Terror  has  obeyed 
Your  bidding — O,  tliat  i  whom  ye  have  made 
Your  foe,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy  free 
From  pain  and  fear !  but  evil  caste  a  shade, 
Which  cannot  pass  so  soon,  and  llate  must  be 
The  nurse  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 

XVI. 

•  Ye  turn  to  Heaven  for  aid  in  your  distress ; 
Alas,  that  ye.  though  mighty  and  the  wise. 
Who,  if  he  dared,  might  not  aspire  lo  less 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  should  fear  the  lies 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for  mysteries 
To  blind  your  slaves : — consider  your  own  thought, 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  sacrifice 

Ye  now  prepare,  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 
Out  of  the  fearsand  hate  which  vain  desires  have  brought. 

XVII. 

«( Ye  seek  for  happiness — alas,  the  day  I 
Ye  find  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold. 
Nor  in  the  fame,  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
For  which,  0  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old ! 
Severe  task-mistress!  ye  your  hearts  have  sold. 
Ye  seek  for  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream 
No  evil  dreams :  all  mortal  things  are  cold 
And  senseless  then ;  if  aught  survive,  I  deem 
It  must  be  lore  and  joy,  for  they  immortal  seem. 

XVIII. 

•  Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  for  the  past. 
O,  could  1  win  your  ears  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious,  and  great,  and  calm!  that  ye  would  cast 
Into  tlie  dust  those  symbob  of  your  woe, 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  steel '  that  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nations  whence  ye  came. 

That  Want,  and  Plague,  and  Fear,  from  davery  flow; 
And  that  mankind  b  free,  and  that  the  shame 
Of  royalty  and  faith  b  lost  in  freedom's  fame. 

XIX. 
■  If  thus 't  b  well — if.  not,  I  come  to  say 
That  Laon« — while  the  Stranger  spoke,  among 
The  Council  sudden  tumult  and  affray 
Arose,  for  many  of  those  warriors  young 
Had  on  his  eloquent  accents  fed  and  hung 
Like  bees  on  mountain-flowers;  they  knew  the  truth, 
And  from  their  thrones  in  vindication  sprung ; 
The  men  of  faith  and  law  then  without  ruth 

Drew  forth  their  secret  steel,  and  stabbed  each  ardent 
youth. 

XX. 
They  stabb'd  them  in  the  back  and  sneer'd — a  slave 
Who  stood  behind  the  throne,  those  corpses  drew 
Each  to  its  bloody,  dark  and  secret  grave ; 
And  one  more  daring  raised  hb  steel  anew 
To  pierce  the  Stranger:  ■  What  hast  thou  to  do 
With  me,  poor  wretch ?i — Calm,  solemn,  and  severe, 
That  voice  unstrung  his  sinews,  and  he  threw 
His  dagger  on  the  ground,  and  pale  with  fear, 

Sale  silently— hb  voice  then  did  the  Stranger  rear. 
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XXI. 

•  It  doth  aTail  not  that  I  weep  for  ye— > 

Ye  cannot  ehang^e,  since  ye  are  old  and  grey, 
And  ye  hare  chosen  your  lot — yotir  fitme  must  be 
A  book  oF  blood,  whence  in  a  milder  day 
Hen  shall  learn  truth,  when  ye  are  wrapt  in  clay: 
Now  ye  shall  triamph.  I  am  Laon's  friend, 
And  him  to  your  rerenge  will  I  betray, 
So  you  concede  one  easy  boon.  Attend ! 
For  now  I  speak  of  things  which  ye  can  apprehend. 

XXII. 

•  There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West, 

Where,  though  with  rudest  rites.  Freedom  and  Truth 
Are  worshipp'd ;  from  a  glorious  mother's  breast. 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woe, 
By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  oppress'd. 
Turns  to  her  chainiess  child  for  succour  now, 
It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wisdom's  fullest  flow. 

XXIII. 

«  That  land  is  like  an  Eagle,  whose  young  gaze 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden  plumo 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blase 
Of  sun-rise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murder'd  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made. 
Great  People:  as  the  sands  shah  thou  become; 
Thy  growth  is  swift  as  morn,  when  night  must  fade; 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath  t!iy  shade. 

XXIV. 

« Yes,  in  the  desert  there  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.  Genius  is  made  strong  to  rear 
The  monuments  of  man  beneath  the  dome 
Of  a  new  Heaven  ;  myriads  assemble  there, 
WMiom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear. 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes :  the  boon  I  pray 
Is  this,— that  Cythna  shall  be  convoy'd  there- 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  name — America ! 
And  then  to  you  this  night  Laon  will  I  betray. 

XXV. 

•  With  me  do  what  ye  will.   'I  am  your  foe  !■ 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the  stare 
Of  hungry  snakes  like  living  emeralds  glow, 
Shone  in  a  hundred  human  eyes — •  Where,  where 
Is  Laon?  haste!  fly!  drag  him  swiftly  here! 

We  grant  thy  boon.* — «I  put  no  trust  in  ye, 

Swear  by  the  Power  ye  dread.*  —  *We  swear,  we 

swear!* 
The  Stranger  threw  liis  vest  back  suddenly. 
And  smiled  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  •  Lo !  I  am  he  !* 


CANTO  xn. 


I. 

The  transport  of  a  fierce  and  monttrons  gladness 
Spread  through  the  multitudinous  streets,  fast  flying 
Upon  the  winds  of  fear;  from  his  dull  madness 
The  starveling  waked,  and  died  in  joy;  the  dying. 
Among  the  corpses  in  stark  agony  lying, 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  in  hope 
Closed  their  fsint  eyes;  from  house  to  house  replying 
With  loud  acclaim,  the  living  shook  Heaven's  cope. 
And  fill'd  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes :  mom  did  ope 

n. 

lis  pale  eyes  then ;  and  lo !  the  long  array 
Of  guards  in  golden  arms,  and  priests  beside, 
Singing  their  bloody  hymns,  whose  garbs  betray 
The  blackness  of  the  faith  it  seems  to  hide ;  4 

And  see,  the  tyrant's  gem-wroughl  chariot  glide 
Among  the  gloomy  cowls  and  glittering  speara — 
A  shape  of  light  is  sitting  by  his  side, 
A  child  most  beautiful.    T  the  midst  appears 
Laon,—  exempt  alone  from  mortal  hopes  and  fears. 

m. 

His  head  and  feet  are  bare,  his  hands  are  bound 
Behind  with  heavy  chains,  yet  none  do  wreak 
Their  scoffs  on  him,  though  myriads  throng  around ; 
There  are  no  sneers  upon  his  lip  which  speak 
That  scorn  or  hate  hath  made  him  bold ;  his  cheek 
Resolve  has  not  turn'd  pale, — his  eyes  are  mild 
And  calm,  and  like  the  mom  about  to  break. 
Smile  on  mankind — his  heart  seems  reconciled 
To  all  things  and  itself,  like  a  reposing  child. 

IV. 
Tumult  was  in  the  soul  of  all  besido, 
111  joy,  or  doubt,  or  fear;  but  those  who  saw 
Their  tranquil  victim  pass,  felt  wonder  glide 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  with  atre. 
Sec,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth  draw. 
A  thousand  torches  in  the  spacious  square, 
Borne  by  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthless  law, 
Await  the  signal  round  :  the  morning  fttir 
Is  changed  lo  a  dim  ni^t  by  that  unnatural  glare, 

V. 

And  see!  beneath  a  sun-bright  canopy, 
Upon  a  platform  level  with  the  pile. 
The  anxious  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high. 
Girt  by  the  chieftains  of  the  host;  all  smik 
In  expectation,  but  one  cbiU:  the  while 
1,  Laon,  led  by  mutes,  ascend  my  bier 
Of  fire,  and  look  around  ;  each  distant  irie 
Is  dark  in  the  bright  dawn ;  towers  far  and  near 
Pierce  like  reposing  flames  the  tremulous  atmosphere. 
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VI. 
Tb«r«  WM  snch  silence  through  the  hoet,  as  wbea 
An  earthquake  trampling  on  aome  populous  town. 
Has  crush'd  ten  thousand  with  one  tread,  and  men 
Expect  the  second !  all  were  mute  but  one. 
That  fairest  child,  who,  bold  with  love,  alone 
Stood  up  before  the  king,  without  avail, 
Pleading  for  Laon's  life— her  stifled  groan 
Was  heard — she  trembled  like  one  aspin  pale 
Among  the  gloomy  pines  of  a  Norwegian  vale. 

VII. 

What  were  his  thoughts  link'd  in  the  morning  sun, 
Among  those  reptiles,  stingless  with  delay. 
Even  like  a  tyrant's  wrath 7— the  signal-gun 
Roai'd— bark,  again !  in  that  dread  pause  he  lay 
As  in  a  quiet  dream — the  slaves  obey — 
A  thousand  torches  drop,— and  hark,  the  last 
Bursts  on  that  awful  silence ;  far  away 
Millions,  with  hearts  that  beat  both  loud  and  fast. 
Watch  for  the  springing  flame  expectant  and  aghast. 

VIII. 

They  fly — the  torches  fall — a  cry  of  fear 
Has  startled  the  triumphant ! — they  recede ! 
For  ere  the  cannon's  roar  has  died,  they  hear 
The  tramp  of  hoofs  like  earthquake,  and  a  steed 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  the  tempest's  speed. 
Bursts  through  their  ranks:  a  woman  sits  thereon, 
Fairer  it  seems  than  aught  that  earth  can  breed. 
Calm,  radiant,  like  the  phantom  of  the  dawn, 
A  spirit  from  the  caves  of  day-light  wandering  gone. 

IX. 

All  thought  it  was  God's  Ange)  come  to  sweep 
The  lingering  guilty  to  their  fiery  grave ; 
The  tyrant  from  his  throne  in  dread  did  leap, — 
Her  innocence  his  child  from  fear  did  save; 
Scared  by  the  ^ith  they  feign'd,  each  priestly  slave 
Knelt  for  his  mercy  whom  they  served  with  blood, 
And,  like  the  refluence  of  a  mighty  wave 
Sacked  into  the  loud  sea,  the  multitude 
With  crushing  panic,  fled  in  terror's  alter  d  mood. 

X. 

They  pause,  they  blush,  they  gaxe, — a  gathering  shout 
Bursts  like  one  sound  from  the  ten  thousand  streams 
Of  a  tempestuous  sea : — that  sudden  rout 
One  chack'd  who,  never  in  his  mildest  dreams 
Felt  awe  from  grace  or  loveliness,  the  seams 
Of  bis  rent  heart  so  hard  and  cold  a  creed 
Had  sear'd  with  blistering  ice-^but  he  misdecMS 
That  he  is  wise,  whose  wounds  do  only  bleed 
Inly  for  sell,  thus  thought  the  Iberian  Priest  indeed* 

XL 
And  others,  too,  thought  he  was  wise  to  see. 
In  pain,  and  fear,  and  hate,  something  divine 
In  love  and  beauty— no  divinity.— 
Now  with  a  bitter  smile,  whose  light  did  ihin« 
Like  a  fiend's  hope  upon  his  lips  and  eyne, 
He  said,  and  the  persuasion  of  that  sneer 
Rallied  his  timnbling  comrades—*  Is  it  mine 
To  stand  alone,  when  kings  and  soldiers  fear 
A  woman  t  Heaven  haa  sent  its  other  Tictim  here.* 


XIL 
«  Were  it  not  impious,*  said  the  King,  *  to  break 
Our  holy  oatliTw — *  Impious  to  keep  it,  say!* 
Shriek'd  the  exulting  Priest — *  Slaves,  to  the  stake 
Bind  her,  and  on  my  head  the  burthen  lay 
Of  her  just  torments: — at  the  Judgment  Day 
Will  I  stand  up  before  the  golden  throne 
Of  Heaven,  and  cry,  to  thee  did  I  betray 
An  Infidel ;  hot  for  me  she  would  hare  known 
Another  moment's  joy !  the  glory  be  thine  own.* 

xni. 

They  trembled,  but  replied  not,  nor  obey'd. 
Pausing  in  breathless  silence.    Gythna  sprung 
From  her  gigantic  steed,  who,  like  a  shade 
Chased  by  the  winds,  tliose  vacant  streets  among 
Fled  tameless,  as  the  brazen  rein  she  Aung 
Upon  his  neck,  and  kiiis'd  his  mooned  brow. 
A  piteous  sight,  that  one  so  fair  and  young, 
Tlie  clasp  of  such  a  fearful  death  should  woo 
With  smiles  of  tender  joy  as  beam'd  from  Gythna  now* 

XIV. 

The  warm  tears  burst  in  spite  of  faith  and  fear. 
From  many  a  tremulous  eye,  but  like  soft  dews 
Which  feed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung gather'd  there, 
Frozen  by  doubt, ~-alas,  they  could  not  ehuae 
But  weep;  for  when  her  faint  limbs  did  refuse 
To  climb  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutes  she  smiled ; 
And  with  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the  hues 
Of  her  quick  lips,  even  as  a  weary  child 
Wins  sleep  from  some  fond  nurse  with  its  caresses  mild, 

XV. 

She  won  them,  though  unwilling,  her  to  bind 
Near  me,  among  the  snakes.     When  then  had  fled 
One  soft  reproach  that  was  most  thrilling  kind, 
She  smiled  on  me,  and  nothing  then  we  said. 
But  each  upon  the  other^s  countenance  fed 
I^iooks  of  insatiate  love ;  the  mighty  veil 
Which  doili  divide  the  liviug  and  the  dead 
Was  almost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim  and  pale, — 
All  light  in  Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our  love  did  fail. — 

XVL 
Yet, — yet — one  brief  relapse,  like  the  last  beam 
Of  dying  flames,  the  stainless  air  around 
Hung  silent  and  serene— a  blood-red  gleam 
Burst  upwards,  hurling  fiercely  from  the  ground 
The  globed  smoke, — 1  beard  the  mighty  sound 
Of  its  uprise,  like  a  lempestuons  ocean  ; 
And,  through  its  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  a  swound, 
The  tyrant's  child  fall  without  life  or  motion 
Before  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  unseen  emotion. 

xvn. 

And  is  this  death?  the  pyre  has  disappear'd, 
The  Pestileni-e,  the  Tyrant,  and  the  throng; 
The  flames  grow  silent— >slowly  there  is  heard 
The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song. 
Which,  like  the  kiss  of  love  when  life  is  young. 
Sleeps  the  faint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet  and  deep; 
With  ever  changing  notes  it  floats  along. 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seem'd  to  creep 
A  melody,  tike  wares  on  wrinkled  sands  that  leap. 
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XVIII. 
The  warm  touch  of  a  soft  and  tremulous  hand 
Waken'd  me  then ;  lo,  Cythna  sate  reclined 
Beside  me,  on  the  waved  and  golden  sand 
Of  a  clear  pool,  upon  a  bank  o'ertwined 
With  strange  and  star-bripht  flowers,  which  to  the  wind 
Breathed  divine  odour;  high  above,  was  spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind, 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit  overhead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters  shed. 

XIX. 

And  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny  mountain 
With  incense-bearing  forests,  and  vast  caves 
Of  marble  radiance  to  that  mighty  fountain; 
And  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  margin  laves, 
Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  waves. 
Which,  from  the  depths  whose  jagged  caverns  breed 
Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifts  and  heaves, — 
Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  tliey  roll,  and  feed 
A  river  deep,  which  flies  with  smooth  but  arrowy  speed. 

XX. 

As  we  sate  gating  in  a  trance  of  wonder, 
A  boat  approach'd,  borne  by  the  musical  air 
Along  the  waves  which  sung  and  sparkled  under 
Its  rapid  keel — a  winged  shape  sate  there, 
A  child  with  silver-shining  wings,  so  fair. 
That  as  her  bark  did  through  the  waters  (flide, 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did  wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams;  from  side  to  side. 
While  veering  to  the  wind  her  plumes  the  bark  did  guide. 

XXI. 
The  boat  was  one  curved  shell  of  hollow  pearl, 
Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within  ;  the  prow  and  stem  did  curl 
Horn'd  on  high,  like  the  young  moon  supine, 
When  o'er  dim  twilight  mountains  dark  with  pine, 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams, 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  line 
Fade  fast,  till  borne  on  sunlight's  ebbing  streams. 
Dilating,  on  earth's  verge  the  sunken  meteor  gleams. 

XXII. 

Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our  feet ; — 
Then  Cythna  tum'd  to  me,  and  from  her  eyes 
Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,  a  look  more  sweet 
Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  surprise. 
Glanced  as  she  spake ;  «  Aye,  this  is  Paradise 
And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united! 
Lo,  that  is  mine  own  child,  who  in  the  guise 
Of  madness  came,  like  day  to  one  benighted 
In  lonesome  woods:  my  heart  is  now  too  well  requited !» 

xxin. 

And  then  she  wept  aloud,  and  in  her  arms 
Glasp'd  that  bright  Shape,  less  marvellously  fair 
Than  her  own  human  hues  and  living  charms; 
Which,  as  she  lean'd  in  passion's  silence  there, 
Brc'ithed  warmth  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  air, 
Which  seem'd  to  blush  and  tremble  with  delight; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  her  streaming  hair 
Fell  o'er  that  snowy  child,  and  wrapt  from  sight 
The  fond  and  long  embrace  which  did  their  hearts  unite. 


XXIV. 

Then  the  bright  child,  the  plun«d  Seraph  came, 
Apd  fix'd  its  blue  and  beaming  eyes  on  mine. 
And  said,  •  I  was  disturb'd  by  tremulous  shame 
When  once  we  met,  yet'knew  that  I  was  thine 
From  the  same  hour  in  which  thy  lips  divine 
Kindled  a  clinging  dream  within  my  brain. 
Which  ever  waked  when  I  might  sleep,  to  twine 
Thine  image  with  her  memory  dear — again 
We  meet,  exempted  now  from  mortal  fear  or  pain. 

XXV. 

■  When  the  consuming  flames  had  wrapt  ye  round, 
The  hope  which  I  had  cherish'd  went  away; 
I  fell  in  agony  on  the  senseless  ground, 
And  hid  mine  eyes  in  dust,  and  far  astray 
My  mind  was  gone,  when  bright,  like  dawning  day, 
The  Spectre  of  the  Plague  before  me  flew. 
And  breathed  upon  my  lips,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
*They  wait  for  thee  beloved;* — then  I  knew 
The  death-mark  on  my  breast,  and  became  calm  anew. 

XXVI. 

« It  was  the  calm  of  love — for  I  was  dying. 
J  saw  the  black  and  half-exiinguiah'd  pyre 
In  its  own  grey  and  shrunken  ashes  lying ; 
The  pitchy  smoke  of  the  departed  fire 
Still  hung  in  many  a  hollow  dome  and  spire 
Above  the  towers  like  night;  beneath  whose  shade 
Awed  by  the  ending  of  their  own  desire 
The  armies  stood ;  a  vacancy  was  made 
In  expectation's  depth,  and  so  they  stood  dismayed. 

XXVII. 
«  The  frightful  silence  of  that  altered  mood. 
The  tortures  of  the  dying  clove  alone. 
Till  one  uprose  among  the  multitude, 
And  said — '  The  flood  of  time  is  rolling  on, 
We  stand  upon  ite  brink,  whilst  they  are  gone 
To  glide  in  peace  down  deatli's  mysterious  stream. 
Have  ye  done  well?  they  moulder  flesh  and  bone. 
Who  might  have  made  this  life's  envenom'd  dream 
A  sweeter  draught  than  ye  will  ever  taaie,  I  deem. 

XXVUI. 
«  'These  perish  as  tlte  good  and  great  of  yore 
Have  perish'd,  and  their  murderers  will  repent. 
Yes,  vain  and  barren  tears  shall  flow  before 
Ton  smoke  has  faded  from  the  firmament. 
Even  for  this  cause,  that  ye  who  must  lament 
The  death  of  those  that  made  this  world  so  fair. 
Cannot  recall  them  now;  but  then  is  lent 
To  man  the  wisdom  of  a  high  despair. 
When  such  can  die,  and  he  live  on  and  linger  here. 

XXIX. 

>  *  Aye,  ye  may  fear  not  now  tlie  Pestilence, 
From  fabled  hell  as  by  a  charm  withdrawn, 
All  pow^r  and  failli  must  pass,  since  calmly  hence 
In  pain  and  fire  have  unbelievers  gone; 
And  yc  must  sadly  turn  away,  and  moan 
In  secret,  to  his  home  each  one  returning, 
And  to  long  age«  shall  this  hour  be  known  ; 
And  slowly  shall  its  memory,  ever  burning. 
Fill  this  dark  night  of  things  with  an  eternal  morning. 


XXX. 

■ '  For  me  the  ▼orld  is  grown  too  void  and  cold, 
Since  hope  pursues  immortal  destiny 
With  steps  thus  slow — therefore  shall  ye  behold 
How  those  who  love,  yet  fear  not,  dare  to  die;  - 
Tell  to  your  children  this !'  then  suddenly 
Ho  sheathed  a  dagger  in  his  heart  and  fell; 
My  brain  grew  dark  in  death,  and  yet  to  me 
There  came  a  murmur  from  the  crowd,  to  tell 
Of  deep  and  mighty  change  which  suddenly  befell. 

XXXI. 

«  Then  suddenly  I  stood  a  winged  Thought 
Before  the  immortal  Senate,  and  the  i«at 
Of  that  star^hining  spirit,  whence  is  wrought 
The  strength  of  its  dominion,  good  and  great, 
The  better  Genius  of  this  world's  estate. 
His  realm  around  one  mighty  Fane  is  spread, 
Elysian  islands  bright  and  fortunate, 
Calm  dwellings  of  the  free  and  happy  dead. 
Where  I  am  sent  to  lead  !i  these  winged  words  she  said, 

XXXII. 

And  with  the  silence  of  her  eloquent  smile. 
Bade  us  embark  in  her  divine  canoe ; 
Tlien  at  the  helm  we  took  our  seat,  the  while 
Above  her  head  those  plumes  of  danling  hue 
into  the  winds'  invisible  stream  slie  threw. 
Sitting  beside  the  prow :  like  gossamer, 
On  the  swift  breath  of  mom,  the  vessel  flew 
O'er  tlie  bright  whirlpools  of  that  fountain  fsir, 

Whose  shores  receded  fiast,  whilst  we  seem'd  lingering 
there; 

XXXIII. 
Till  down  that  mighty  stream  dark,  calm,  and  fleet. 
Between  a  chasm  of  cedar  mountains  riven. 
Chased  by  the  thronging  winds  whose  viewless  feet 
As  swift  as  twinkling  beams,  had,  under  Heaven, 
From  woods  and  waves  wild  sounds  and  odours  driven, 
The  boat  fled  visibly — three  nights  and  days, 
Borne  like  a  cloud  through  mom,  and  noon,  and  even, 
We  saird  along  the  winding  watery  ways 

Of  the  vast  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine  mate. 

XXXIV. 

A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to  behold 
That  river's  shapes  and  shadows  changing  ever, 
Where  the  broad  sunrise,  BU'd  with  deepening  gold, 
Its  whiripools,  where  all  hues  did  spread  and  quiver. 
And  where  melodious  falls  did  burst  and  shiver 
Among  rocks  clad  with  flowers,  tlie  foam  and  H^ray 
Sparkled  like  stars  upon  tlie  sunny  river. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  poured  a  holier  day. 
One  vast  and  glittering  lake  around  green  islands  lay. 

XXXV. 

Mom,  noon,  and  even,  that  boat  of  pearl  outran 
The  streams  which  bore  it,  like  the  arrowy  cloud 
Of  tempest,  or  the  speedier  thought  of  man, 
Which  flieth  forth  and  cannot  make  abode. 
Sometimes  through  forests,  deep  like  night,  we  glode, 
Between  ibe  walls  of  mighty  mountains  crown'd 
With  Cyclopean  piles,  whose  turrets  proud. 
The  homes  of  the  departed,  dimly  frown'd 
O'er  the  bright  waves  which  girt  their  dark  foundations 
round. 


XXXVI. 

Sometimes  between  the  wide  and  flowering  meadows. 
Mile  after  mile  we  sail'd,  and  't  was  delight 
To  see  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass ;  sometimes  beneath  the  night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  roofs  were  bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from  their  deep 
And  dark-green  chasms,  shades  beautiful  and  white. 
Amid  sweet  sounds  across  our  path  would  sweep. 
Like  swift  and  lovely  dreams  that  walk  the  waves  of  sleep. 

XXXVU. 

And  ever  as  we  saiPd,  our  minds  were  full 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  overflow 
In  converse  wild,  and  sweet,  and  wonderful ; 
And  in  quick  smiles  whose  light  would  come  and  go, 
IJke  music  o'er  wide  waves,  and  in  tlie  flow 
Of  sudden  tears,  and  in  tlie  mute  caress— 
For  a  deep  shade  was  cleft,  and  we  did  know. 
That  virtue,  though  obscured  on  Earth,  not  less 
Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  loveliness. 

xxxvin. 

Three  days  and  nights  wesail'd,  as  thought  and  feeling 
Number  delightful  hours — for  through  the  sky 
The  sphered  lamps  of  day  and  night,  revealing 
New  changes  and  new  glories,  roU'd  on  high. 
Sun,  Moon,  and  moonlike  lamps,  the  progeny 
Of  a  diviner  Heaven,  serene  and  fair  : 
On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind-wrought  sea 
The  stream  became,  and  last  and  faster  bare 

The  spirit-winged  boat,  steadily  speeding  there. 

XXXIX. 
Steadily   and   swift,    where   the   waves  roU'd  like 

mountains 
Within  the  vast  ravine,  whose  rifts  did  pour 
Tumultuous  floods  from  (heir  ten  thousand  fountains, 
The  tliunder  of  whose  earth-uplifting  roar 
Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  from  the  shore, 
Calm  as  a  shade,  the  boat  of  that  fair  child 
Securely  fled,  that  rapid  stress  before. 
Amid  the  topmost  spray,  and  sunbows  wild, 

Wreatlied  in  the  silver  mist :  in  joy  and  pride  we  smiled. 

XL 
The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  river 
Is  past,  and  our  aerial  speed  suspended. 
We  look  behind ;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 
When  its  wild  surges  with  the  lake  were  blended  *■ 
Our  bark  hung  there,  as  one  line  suspended 
Between  two  heavens,  that  windless  waveless  lake; 
Which  four  great  cataracts  from  four  vales,  attended 
By  mists,  aye  fvedj  from  rocks  and  clouds  they  break, 
And  of  that  aiura  sea  a  silent  refuge  make. 

XU. 
Motionless  resting  on  the  lake  awhile, 
I  saw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  aloft,  I  saw  each  radiant  isle. 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Hung  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  appear 
The  Temple  of  the  Spirit ;  on  tlie  sound 
Which  issued  thence,  drawn  nearer  and  more  near. 
Like  the  swift  moon  this  glorious  earth  around. 
The  charmed  boatapproacbed,  and  there  its  haven  found. 
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®ft^  ^encu 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  UUNT.  ESQ. 

Mt  diai  Fkiino, 

I  iNSCKiBi  with  your  name,  from  a  distant  country,  and 
after  an  absence  whose  months  haTe  seemed  years,  this 
the  latest  of  my  literary  efforts. 

Those  writings  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have 
been  little  else  than  visions  which  impersonate  my  own 
apprehensions  of  the  beautiful  and  tlie  just.  I  can  also 
perceive  in  them  the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth 
and  impatience;  they  are  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be, 
or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I  now  present  to  you 
is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the  presumptuous  attitude 
of  an  instructor,  and  am  content  to  paint,  with  such 
colours  as  my  own  heart  furnishes,  that  which  has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed  than 
yourself  with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to  possess,  I  had 
solicited  for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name.  One 
more  gentle,  honourable,  innocent  and  brave ;  one  of 
more  exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think  evil, 
and  yet  himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who  knows 
better  how  to  receive,  and  how  to  confer  a  benefit 
though  he  must  ever  confer  far  more  than  he  can  re- 
ceive; one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  purer  life  and  manners  I  never  knew  :  and  I 
had  already  been  fortunate  in  friendships  when  your 
name  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  that  patient  and  irreconcileable  enmity  with  do- 
mestic and  political  tyranny  and  imposture  which  the 
tenor  of  your  life  has  illustrated,  and  which,  had  I 
health  and  talents  should  illustrate  mine,  let  us,  com- 
forting each  other  in  our  task,  live  and  die. 

All  happiness  attend  you  ! 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

PiicT  B.  Shillxt. 
AwM,  May  ap,  1819. 


PREFACE. 


▲  MAH DScaiPT  was  communicated  to  me  during  my  tra- 
vels in  Italy  which  was  copied  from  the  archives  of  the 
Genci  Palace  at  Rome,  and  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  horrors  which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  richest  families  of  that  city  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement  Vill,  in  the  year,  1599.  The  story 
is,  that  an  old  man  having  spent  his  life  in  debauchery 
and  wickedness,  conceived  at  length  an  implacable  ha- 
tred towards  his  children ;  which  showed  itself  towards 
one  daughter  under  the  form  of  an  incestuous  passion, 
aggravated  by  every  circomslanoe  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
Icnct.    This  danghicr,  after  long  and  vain  anempls  10 


escape  from  what  she  considered  a  perpetual  contami- 
nation both  of  body  and  mind,  at  length  plotted  with 
her  mother-in-law  and  brother  to  murder  their  com- 
mon tyrant.  The  young  maiden,  who  was  urged  to  this 
tremendous  deed  by  an  impulse  which  overpowered  its 
horror,  was  evidently  a  most  gentle  and  amiable  being; 
a  creature  formed  to  adorn  and  be  admired,  and  thus 
violently  thwarted  from  her  nature  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstance  and  opinion.  The  deed  was  quickly  dis- 
covered ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  prayers  made 
to  the  Pope  by  the  highest  persons  in  Rome,  the  criminals 
were  put  to  death.  The  old  man  had  during  his  life 
repeatedly  bought  his  pardon  from  the  Pope  for  capital 
crimes  of  tlic  most  enormous  and  unspeakable  kind,  at 
the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  the  death  there- 
fore of  his  victims  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the 
love  of  justice.  The  Pope,  among  other  motives  for  se- 
verity, probably  felt  tliat  whoever  killed  tlie  Count  Cenci 
deprived  his  treasury  of  a  certain  and  copious  source  of 
revenue.  The  Papal  Government  formerly  took  the 
most  extraordinary  precautions  against  the  publicity  of 
facts  which  offer  so  tragical  a  demonstration  of  its  own 
wickedness  and  weakness;  so  that  the  communication 
of  the  M.  S.  had  become,  until  very  lately,  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  Such  a  story,  if  told  so  as  to  present 
to  the  reader  all  the  feelings  of  those  who  once  acted 
it,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  confidences  and  mis- 
givings, their  various  interests,  passions  and  opinions, 
acting  npon  and  with  each  other,  yet  all  conspiring  to 
one  tremendous  end,  would  be  as  a  light  to  make  appa- 
rent some  of  the  most  dark  and  secret  caverns  of  the 
human  heart. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  found  that  the  story  of  the 
Cenci  was  a  subject  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Italian  so- 
ciety without  awakening  a  deep  and  breathless  interest; 
and  that  the  feelings  of  tlie  company  never  foiled  to  in- 
cline to  a  romantic  pity  for  the  wrongs,  and  a  pas- 
sionate exculpation  of  the  horrible  deed  to  which  they 
urged  her,  who  has  been  mingled  twoifenluries  with  the 
common  dust.  All  ranks  of  peopUfvKw  the  outlines 
of  this  history,  and  participated  in  the  o^rwbelming 
interest  which  it  seems  to  have  the  magic  of  exciting 
in  the  human  heart.  I  had  a  copy  of  Guido's  picture 
of  Beatrice  which  is  preserved  in  the  Colonna  Palace, 
and  my  servant  instantly  recognised  it  as  the  portrait  of 
La  Cenci. 

This  national  and  universal  interest  which  the  story 
produces  and  has  produced  for  two  centuries,  and  among 
all  ranks  of  people  in  a  great  City,  where  the  imagina- 
tion is  kept  for  ever  active  and  awake,  first  suggested  to 
me  the  conception  of  its  fitncM  for  a  dramatic  purpose. 
In  fact  it  is  a  tragedy  which  has  already  received,  from 
its  capacity  of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  sympathy 
of  men,  approbation  and  success.  Nothing  remained, 
as  I  imagined,  but  to  clothe  it  to  the  apprehensions  of 
my  countrymen  in  such  language  and  action  as  would 
bring  it  home  to  their  hearts.     The  deepest  and  the 
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sablimest  tragic  compositiom,  King  Lear  uid  the  two 
plays  in  which  the  tale  of  OEdipin  is  told,  were  stories 
which  already  existed  in  tradition,  as  matters  of  popular 
belief  and  interest,  before  Shakspcare  and  Sophocles 
made  them  familiar  to  the  sympathy  of  all  succeeding 
generations  of  mankind. 

This  story  of  the  Cenci  is  indeed  eminently  fearful 
and  monstrous :  any  thing  like  a  dry  ezbibation  of  it  on 
the  stage  would  be  insupportable.  The  person  who 
would  treat  such  a  subject  must  increase  the  ideal,  and 
diminish  the  actual  horror  of  the  events,  so  that  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  poetry  which  exists 
in  these  tempestuous  sufferings  and  crimes,  may  miti- 
gate the  pain  of  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  de- 
formity from  which  they  spring.  There  must  also  be 
nothing  attempted  to  make  the  exhibition  snbaerrient 
to  what  is  vnlgariy  termed  a  moral  purpose.  The  high- 
est moral  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  highest  species  of  the 
drama,  is  tlie  teaching  the  human  heart,  through  its 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  the  knowledge  of  itself;  in 
proportion  to  the  possession  of  which  knowledge,  erery 
human  being  iswiie,  just,  sincere,  tolerant,  and  kind.  If 
dogmas  can  do  more,  it  is  well :  but  a  drama  is  no  fit 
place  for  the  enforcement  of  them.  Undoubtedly,  no 
person  can  be  truly  dishonoured  by  the  act  of  another; 
and  the  fit  return  to  make  to  the  most  enormous  in- 
juries is  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  a  resolution  to 
conrert  the  injurer  from  his  dark  passions  by  peace 
and  love.  Revenge,  retaliation,  atonement,  are  perni- 
cious mistakes.  If  Beatrice  had  thought  in  this  manner 
^e  would  have  been  wiser  and  becier ;  bat  she  would 
never  have  been  a  tragic  character :  the  few  vHiom  such 
an  exh&ition  would  have  interested,  could  never  have 
been  sufficiently  inceresled  for  a  dramatic  purpose, 
from  the  want  of  finding  sympathy  in  their  interest 
among  the  mass  who  surroimd  them.  It  is  in  the  rest- 
less and  anatomising  casuistry  with  which  men  seek  the 
justification  of  Beatrice,  yet  feel  tliat  she  has  done  what 
needs  justification ;  it  is  in  the  superstitious  horror  with 
which  they  contemplate  alike  her  wrongs  and  their  re- 
venge, that  the  dramatic  character  of  what  she  did  and 
suffered  consists. 

I  have  endeavoured  as  nearly  as  possible  to  represent 
the  characters  as  they  probably  were,  and  have  sought  to 
avoid  the  error  of  making  them  actuated  by  my  own 
conceptions  of  right  or  wrong,  false  or  true :  thus  under 
a  thin  veil  converting  names  and  actions  of  the  sixteenth 
century  into  eo|d  impersonations  of  my  own  mind. 
They  are  represSftted  as  Catholics,  and  as  Catholics 
deeply  tinged  with  religion.  To  a  protesfant  appre- 
hension there  will  appear  something  unnatural  in  the 
earnest  and  perpetual  sentiment  of  the  relations  between 
God  and  man  which  pervade  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci. 
It  will  especially  be  startled  at  the  combination  of  an 
undoubling  persuaeion  of  the  imtl^  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion, with  a  cool  and  determined  perseverance  in 
enormous  guilt.  But  religion  in  Italy  is  not,  as  in  pro- 
testant  countries,  a  cloak  to  he  worn  on  particular 
days ;  or  a  passport  which  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
railed  at  carry  with  them  to  exhibit ;  or  a  gloomy  pas- 
sion for  penetrating  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  our 
being,  which  terrifies  its  possessor  at  the  darkness  of  the 
abyss  to  the  biink  of  which  it  has  conducted  him.  Be- 
ligion  co-exists,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind  of  an  Italian 
(liitholic  with  a  faith  in  that  of  which  all  men  have  the 
most  certain  knowledge.    It  is  interwoven  with  the 
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whole  fabric  of  life,  it  is  adoration,  faith,  sabanaion, 
penitence,  blind  admiration ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  con- 
duct, ft  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  one  virtue. 
The  most  atrocious  villain  may  be  rigidly  devout,  and, 
without  any  shock  to  establi^ed  fisith,  confess  himself 
to  be  so.  Religion  pervades  intensely  the  whole  frame 
of  society,  and  is,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind 
which  it  inhabits,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse; 
a  refuge:  never  a  check.  Cenci  himself  built  a  chapel 
in  the  court  of  hisPalaee,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  and  established  masses  for  the  peace  of  his 
soul.  Thus  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  Lucretia's 
design  in  expo«ng  herself  to  the  consequences  of  an  ex- 
postulation with  Cencr  after  having  administered  tha 
opiate,  was  to  induce  him  by  a  feigned  tale  to  confess 
himself  before  death ;  this  being  esteemed  by  Catholics 
as  essential  to  salvation ;  and  she  only  relinquishes  her 
purpose  when  she  perceives  that  her  pcrseverancewould 
expose  Beatrice  to  new  outrages. 

I  have  avoided  with  great  care  in  writing  this  play 
the  introduction  of  what  is  commonly  called  mere  poetry, 
and  I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  found  a  detaehed 
simile  or  a  single  isolated  description,  unless  Beatrice's 
description  of  the  chasm  appointed  for  her  father's  mur- 
der should  be  judged  to  be  of  tiiat  nature.' 

In  a  dramatic  compaction  the  imagery  and  the  pas- 
sion should  interpenetrate  one  another,  the  former 
being  reserved  simply  for  the  full  development  and 
illustration  of  the  latter.  Imagination  is  as  the  immortal 
God  which  should  assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of 
mortal  passion.  It  is  thus  that  the  most  remote  and  the 
most  familiar  imagery  may  alike  be  fit  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses when  employed  in  the  illustration  of  strong  fed- 
ing,  which  raises  what  is  low,  and  levels  to  the  apprdien- 
sion  that  which  is  lofty,  casting  over  all  the  shadow  of 
its  own  greatness.  In  other  respects  I  have  written  more 
carelessly;  that  is, without  an  over-fastidious  and  learn- 
ed choice  of  words.  In  this  respect  I  entirely  agree  with 
those  modem  critics  who  assert,  that  in  order  to  move 
men  to  true  sympathy  we  must  use  the  familiar  language 
of  men ;  and  that  our  great  ancestors  the  ancient  English 
poets  are  the  writers,  a  study  of  whom  might  incite  us 
to  do  that  for  our  own  age  which  they  have  done  for 
theirs.  But  it  must  be  the  real  language  of  men  in 
general  and  not  that  of  any  particular  class  to  whose 
society  the  writer  happens  to  belong.  So  much  for  what 
1  have  attempted :  I  need  not  be  assured  that  success  is  a 
very  different  matter;  particularly  for  one  whose  atten- 
tion has  but  ne^y  been  avrakened  to  the  study  of  dra- 
matic literature. 

I  endeavoured  whilst  at  Rome  to  observe  such  monu- 
ments of  this  story  as  might  be  accessible  to  a  stranger. 
The  portrait  of  Beatrice  at  tlie  Colonna  Falace  is  most 
admirable  as  a  work  of  art :  it  was  taken  by  Guido  dur- 
ing her  confinement  in  prisen.  But  it  is  most  interesting 
as  a  just  representation  of  one  of  the  lovdiest  specimens 
of  the  workmanship  of  Nature.  There  is  a  fixed  and  pale 
composure  upon  the  features :  she  seems  sad  and  stricken 
down  in  spirit,  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened 
by  the  patience  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with 
folds  of  white  drapery,  from  which  the  yellow  strio|^ 
of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  fall  about  her  nedi.  The 
moulding  of  her  foce  is  exquisitely  delicate;  the  eye-brows 

I  An  idoH  la  Uii«  apoecb  wa«  aoQSMlad  by  •  nasi  saUiaa  pMM|{B 
ia  »  El  Purgalorio  do  San  Patricio*  of  Calderoo  :  the  only  plagl*- 
rlam  which  I  bare  iniuulfonally  Gomniiiod  in  th«  wbol«  place. 
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are  distinct  and  arched :  the  lips  have  that  permanent 
meaning;  of  imagination  and  sensibility  which  suffering 
has  not  repressed,  and  which  itaeems  as  if  death  scarcely 
could  extinguish.  Her  forehead  is  large  and  clear;  her 
eyes^which  we  are  told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity, 
are  swollen  with  weeping  and  lustreless,  but  beautifully 
tender  and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien  there  is  a  simpli- 
city and  dignity  which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveli- 
ness and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpreBsil>ly}pathetic.  Bea- 
trice Genci  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  persons 
in  whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwell  together  without 
destroying  one  another :  her  nature  was  simple  and  pro- 
found. The  crimes  and  miseries  in  which  she  was  an 
actor  and  a  sufferer  are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in 
which  circumstances  clothed  her  for  her  impersonation 
on  the  scene  of  the  world. 

The  Genci  Palace  is  of  great  extent ;  and  though  in 
part  modernized,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  and  gloomy 
pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  the  same  state  as  during 
the  dreadful  scenes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  tragedy. 
The  Palace  is  situated  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Rome, 
near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the  upper  win- 
dows you  see  the  immense  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine  half 
hidden  under  their  profuse  overgrowth  of  trees.  There 
is  a  court  in  one  part  of  the  palace  (perhaps  that  in 
which  Genci  built  the  Chapel  to  St  Thomas),  supported 
by  granite  columns  and  adorned  with  antique  friezes  of 
fine  workmanship,  and  built  up,  according  to  the  ancient 
Italian  fashion,  with  balcony  over  balcony  of  open  work. 
One  of  the  gdtes  of  the  palace  formed  of  immense  stones 
and  leading  through  a  passage,  dark  and  lofty  and 
opening  into  gloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me 
particularly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrella,  I  could  obtain  no  further  in- 
formation than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  manu- 
script. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 
Gouirr  Fsancbsco  Gsngi. 

GlACOMO,      j      _. 

}    His  sons. 

BEKNAaDO,    I 

Gasdinal  Gam  illo. 
Oasmo,  a  Prelate. 
Savilla,  Ihe  Pope's  Legate. 

OUMPIO     I       . 

--  >    Atsasstns. 

Maizio     I 

Andrka,  servant  to  Cenci. 

NobleSt  Judges^  Guards^  Servants. 

WOMEN. 

LocBiTiA,  ff^ife  ofCencif  and  step-mo^r  of  his  chi^ 

dren. 
BcATftici,  his  daughter. 


The  Sgms  lies  principally  in  Rome,  but  changes  during 
the  fourth  Act  to  Petrella,  a  castle  among  the  Apu- 
lia Appenines. 

Tin.  During  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII. 


THE  CENCI. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

j4n  Apartment  in  the  Cbnci  Palace. 

Enter  Court  Cbnci,  and  Gabdinal  Gamillo. 

CAMILLO. 

That  matter  of  tlie  murder  is  husli'd  up 

If  you  consent  to  yield  his  Holiness 

Your  fief  that  lies  beyond  the  Pincian  gate. — 

ft  needed  all  my  interest  in  the  conclave 

To  bend  him  to  this  point :  he  said  that  you 

Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold  ; 

That  crimes  like  yours  if  once  or  twice  compounded 

Enrich'd  the  Church,  and  respited  from  hell 

An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live : — 

But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest 

Of  the  high  throne  he  fills,  little  consist 

With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 

So  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  deeds 

Which  you  scarce  hide  from  men's  revolted  eyes. 

CBNCI. 

The  third  of  my  possessions — let  it  go ! 

Aye,  I  once  heard  Uie  nephew  of  the  Pope 

Had  sent  his  arehitect  to  view  the  ground. 

Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 

The  next  time  I  compounded  with  his  uncle  : 

I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so  I 

Henceforth  no  witness — not  the  lamp — shall  see 

That  which  the  vassal  threaten'd  to  divulge 

Whose  throat  is  choked  with  dust  for  his  reward. 

The  deed  he  saw  could  not  have  rated  higher 

That  his  most  worthless  life : — it  angers  me  I 

Respited  from  Hell ! — So  may  the  Devil 

Respite  their  souls  from  Heaven.  No  doubt  Pope  Clement, 

And  his  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 

That  the  apostle  Peter  and  the  saints 

Will  grant  for  their  sake  that  I  long  enjoy 

Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  length  of  days 

Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  which  are  the  stewards 

Of  their  revenue, — But  much  yet  remains 

To  which  they  show  no  title. 

CAMILLO. 

Oh,  Count  Genci! 
So  much  that  thou  mighlfst  honourably  live. 
And  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart. 
And  with  thy  God,  and  with  the  offended  world. 
How  hideously  look  deeds  of  lust  and  blood 
Through  those  snow-white  and  venerable  hairs! — 
Your  children  should  be  sitting  round  you  now. 
But  that  you  fear  to  read  upon  their  looks 
The  shame  and  misery  you  have  written  there. 
Where  is  your  wife?  Where  is  your  gentle  daughter! 
Bfethinks  her  sweet  looks,  which  make  all  things  else 
Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend  within  you. 
Why  is  she  barr'd  from  all  society 
But  her  own  strange  and  uncomplaining  wrongs  ? 
Talk  with  me.  Count,—- you  know  I  mean  you  well. 
I  stood  beside  your  dark  and  fiery  youth 
Watching  its  bold  and  bad  career,  as  men 
Watch  meteors,  but  it  vanish'd  not — I  mark'd 
Your  desperate  and  remorseless  manhood ;  now 
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Do  I  behold  you  in  diahoaoai'd  a^ 
Charged  with  a  thotuand  unrepented  crimes. 
Yet  I  hare  ever  hoped  yon  would  amend, 
And  in  that  hope  hare  saved  your  life  three  times. 

CBlfCI. 

For  which  Aldobrandino  owe«  you  now 

My  fief  beyond  the  Pincian. — Girdinal, 

One  thing,  I  pray  you,  recollect  henceforth, 

And  so  we  shall  converse  with  less  restraint. 

A  man  you  knew  spoke  of  my  wife  and  daughter— 

He  was  accustom'd  to  frequent  my  house ; 

So  the  next  day  his  wife  and  daughter  came 

And  asked  if  I  had  seen  him;  and  I  smiled  : 

1  think  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

CAMILLO. 

Thou  execrable  man,  beware! — 

CIHCI. 

Of  thee? 
Nay  this  is  idle : — We  should  know  each  other. 
As  to  my  character  for  what  men  call  crime, 
Seeing  I  please  my  senses  as  I  list. 
And  vindicate  that  right  with  force  or  guile, 
It  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  care  not 
If  1  discuss  it  with  you.     I  may  speak 
Alike  to  you  and  my  own  conscious  heart—- 
For  you  give  out  that  you  have  half  reformed  me, 
Therefore  strong  vanity  will  keep  you  silent 
If  fear  should  not;  both  will,  I  do  not  doubt. 
All  men  delight  in  sensual  luxury, 
All  men  enjoy  revenge ;  and  most  exult 
Over  the  tortures  they  can  never  feel — 
Flattering  tlieir  secret  peace  with  others'  pain. 
But  I  delight  in  nothing  else.    I  love 
The  sight  of  agony,  and  the  sense  of  joy, 
When  this  shall  be  another^s,  and  that  mine. 
And  I  have  no  remorse  and  little  fear, 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 
This  mood  has  grown  upon  me,  until  now 
Any  design  my  captious  foncy  makes 
The  picture  of  its  wish,  and  it  forms  none 
But  such  as  men  like  you  would  start  to  know, 
Is  as  my  natural  food  and  rest  debarred 
Until  it  be  accomplisli'd* 

GAMILLO. 

Art  thou  not 
Most  miserable? 

CBlfCI. 

Why  miserable  ? — 
lio. — I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Harden'd ; — which  they  must  be  in  impudence, 
So  to  revile  a  man's  peculiar  taste. 
True,  I  was  liappier  than  I  am,  while  yet 
Manhood  remain'd  to  act  the  thing  1  thought; 
While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge;  and  now 
Invention  palls: — Aye,  we  must  ail  grow  old  — 
But  that  there  yet  remains  a  deed  to  act 
Whose  horror  might  make  sharp  an  appetite 
Duller  than  mioe — I'  d  do, — I  know  not  wliat. 
When  I  was  young  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleasure ;  and  1  fed  on  honey  sweets  : 
Men,  by  St  Thomas!  cannot  live  like  bees, 
And  I  {-raw  Ured:— yet,  till  1  kill'd  a  foe. 
And  heard  his  groans,  and  heard  his  children's  groans, 
Knew  I  not  what  delight  was  else  on  earth, 
Which  now  delights  me  little.    I  the  ratlier 
Look  on  such  pangs  as  terror  ill  conceals, 


The  dry  fix'd  eye-ball ;  the  pale  quivering  lip. 
Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 
I  rarely  kill  the  body  which  preserves. 
Like  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  vritbin  my  power, 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  hourly  pain. 

CAMILLO. 

Hell's  most  abandon'd  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt. 
Speak  to  his  heart  as  now  you  speak  to  me, 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  lielieve  you  not. 

Enter  knonzA. 

ANDREA. 

My  Lord,  a  gentleman  from  Salamanca 
Would  speak  with  you. 

CKIfCI. 

Bid  him  attend  me  in  the  grand  saloon. 

[ExitkHDMtk. 
CAMILLO 

Farewell ;  and  I  will  pray 

Almighty  God  that  thy  false,  impious  words 

Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee. 

[ExitCAUiLia. 

CSNCI. 

The  third  of  my  possessions'.  I  must  use 

Close  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's  sword. 

Falls  from  my  wither'd  hand.     But  yesterday 

There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 

Fourfold  provision  for  my  cursed  sons; 

Whom  I  have  sent  from  Rome  to  Salamanca, 

Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  ihcm  off; 

And  meaning,  if  I  could,  to  starve  them  there. 

I  pray  thee,  God,  send  some  quick  death  upon  them ! 

Bernardo  and  mv  wife  could  not  be  worse 

If  dead  and  damn'd : — then,  as  to  Beatrice — 

[Looking  around  him  suspiciously. 
I  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door; 
What  if  they  should  7     And  yet  I  need  not  speak 
Though  the  heart  triumphs  with  itself  in  words. 
O,  thou  most  silent  air,  that  sh^ll  not  hear 
What  now  I  think!  Tliou,  pavement,  which  I  tread 
Towards  her  chamber, — let  your  echoes  talk 
Of  my  imperious  step  scorning  surprise. 
But  not  of  my  intent !— Andrea ! 

Enter  Andixa. 

AHDKXA. 

My  lord  I 

CINCI. 

Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
This  evening  :~no,  at  midnight  and  alone. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 


A  garden  of  the  Cenci  Palace. 
Enter  Bbatxicx  and  Obsino,  as  in  converscUion. 

BXATIIOB. 

Pervert  not  truth, 

Orsino.    You  remember  where  we  held 

That  conversation ; — nay,  we  see  the  spot 

Even  from  this  cypress ;— two  long  years  are  past 

Since,  on  an  April  midnight,  underneath 

The  moon-light  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine, 

I  did  confess  to  you  my  secret  mind. 
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OMlIfO. 

You  said  you  loved  me  then. 

BIATIICI. 

Yoaarea  Priest: 
Speak  to  me  not  of  love. 

OlSITfO. 

I  may  obtain 
The  dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  marry. 
Because  I  am  a  Priest,  do  you  believe 
Your  image,  as  the  hunter  some  struck  deer, 
Follows  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep? 

BEATtlCE. 

As  I  have  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love ; 

Had  you  a  dispensation,  I  have  not; 

Nor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  misery 

Whilst  my  poor  Bernard,  and  that  gentle  lady 

To  whom  I  owe  life,  and  these  virtuous  thoughts, 

Must  suffer  what  I  still  have  strength  to  share. 

Alas,  Orsino!  All  the  love  that  once 

I  felt  for  you,  is  turned  to  bitter  pain. 

Ours  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you  first 

Broke,  by  assuming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 

And  yet  I  love  you  still,  but  holily. 

Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might; 

And  so  I  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 

And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  marry. 

You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 

That  suits  me  not.— Ah,  wretched  that  I  am ! 

Where  shall  I  turn  ?   Even  now  you  look  on  me 

As  you  were  not  my  friend,  and  as  if  you 

Discovered  that  I  thought  so,  with  false  smiles 

Making  my  true  suspicion  seem  your  wrong. 

Ah  !  No,  forgive  me;  sorrow  makes  me  seem 

Sterner  tJian  else  my  nature  might  have  been; 

I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  llioughts, 

And  they  forebode,— but  what  can  they  forebode 

Worse  than  I  now  endure  ? 

OlSIIfO. 

All  will  be  well. 
Is  the  petition  yet  prepared?  You  know 
My  zeal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet  Beatrice; 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint. 

BBATEICK. 

Your  zeal  for  all  I  wish ;— Ah  me,  you  are  cold ! 
Your  utmost  skill— speak  but  one  word— 

(Midt.)  Alas! 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am, 
Here  I  stand  bickering  with  my  only  friend ! 

(7b  Orsiro.) 
This  night  my  father  gives  a  sumptuous  feast, 
Orsino;  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 
From  Salamanca,  from  my  brothers  there, 
And  with  this  outward  show  of  love  he  mocks 
His  inward  hate.     'T  is  bold  hypocrisy 
For  he  would  gladlier  celebrate  their  deaths. 
Which  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  on  his  knees: 
Great  God  !  that  such  a  fiither  should  be  mine ! 
But  there  is  mighty  preparation  made. 
And  all  onr  kin,  the  Cenci,  will  be  there, 
And  all  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 
And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  pale  Mother 
Attire  ourselves  in  fosiival  array. 
Poor  lady!  She  expects  some  happy  change 
In  his  dark  spirit  from  Ais  act;  I  none. 


At  supper  I  will  give  you  the  petition : 
Till  when — farewell. 

OBSIRO. 

Farewell. 

[Exit  Bbatbigk. 

I  know  the  Pope 
Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see;  and,  Beatrice, 
I  think  to  win  tliee  at  an  easier  rate. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  eloquent  petition : 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poor  relation 
Of  his  nxth  cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister, 
And  I  should  be  debarr'd  from  all  accew. 
Then  as  to  what  she  suffers  from  her  father. 
In  all  this  there  is  much  exaggeration  :— 
Old  men  are  testy  and  will  have  their  way ; 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  slave. 
And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  womm. 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  wife  and  children  ; 
Daughters  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyranny. 
1  shall  be  well  content  if  on  my  conscience 
There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  suffer 
From  the  devices  of  my  love — A  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  not     Yet  I  foar 
Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gaxe, 
Whose  beams  anatomise  me  nerve  by  nerve 
And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to  see 
My  hidden  thoughts. — ^Ah,  no  1  A  friendless  girl 
Who  clings  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope  :— 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther 
Were  panic-stricken  by  the  Antelope's  eye, 
Ifshe  escape  me.  [BxiL 


SCENE  m. 

A  magnijieent  Hail  in  tkt  Cenei  Palace, 

A  Banquet.  Enter  CBifci,  Lucbbtia,  Bsatbicb,  Obsino, 

Camillo,  NoBtBS. 

CBNCl. 

Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen ;  welcome  ye, 

Princes  and  Cardinals,  Cillars  of  the  church. 

Whose  presence  honours  our  festivity. 

I  have  too  long  lived  like  an  Anchorite, 

And  in  my  absence  firom  your  merry  meetings 

An  evil  word  is  gone  abroad  of  me; 

But  I  do  hope  that  yon,  my  noble  friends. 

When  you  have  shared  the  entertainment  here. 

And  heard  the  pious  cause  for  which  't  is  given, 

And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  togedier. 

Will  think  me  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  yon ; 

Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  all  so, 

But  tender>hearted,  meek  and  pitiful. 

riBST  60  EST. 

In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  seem  too  light  of  heart. 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man. 
To  act  the  deeds  that  rumour  pins  on  yon. 

[To  his  companion. 
I  never  saw  such  blithe  and  open  cheer 
In  any  eye! 

SBCON D  ovist. 
Some  most  desired  event. 
In  which  we  all  demand  a  common  joy, 
lias  brought  us  hither;  let  us  liear  it.  Count. 
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CINCI. 

It  a  indeed  a  most  detired  arent 
If  when  a  parent  from  a  parent's  heart 
Lifts  from  this  earth  to  the  great  Father  of  ail 
A  prayer,  hoth  when  he  lays  him  down  to  sleep, 
And  when  he  rises  up  from  dreaming  it; 
One  sapplication,  one  desire,  one  hope. 
That  he  would  grant  a  wish  for  his  two  sons 
Even  all  that  he  demands  in  their  regard — 
And  suddenly  beyond  his  dearest  hope, 
It  is  accomplish'd,  he  should  then  rejoice, 
And  call  his  friends  and  kinsmen  to  a  feast, 
And  task  their  lore  to  grace  his  merriment, 
Then  honour  me  thus  far — for  1  am  he. 

BIATIICI  (fO  LaCKBTU). 

Grent  God !  How  horrible !  Some  dreadful  ill 
Must  hare  befsllen  my  brothers. 

LucirriA. 

Fear  not,  Child, 
Be  speaks  too  frankly. 

aiATRICB. 

All !  My  blood  runs  cold. 
I  fear  that  wicked  laughter  round  his  eye. 
Which  wrinkles  up  the  skin  eren  to  the  hair. 

CBMCI. 

Here  are  the  letters  brought  from  Salamanca; 

Beatrice,  read  them  to  your  mother.     God  I 

I  thank  thee !  In  one  night  didst  thou  perform. 

By  ways  inscrutable,  the  thing  I  sought. 

My  disobedient  and  rebellious  sons 

Are  dead ! — Why  dead  I— What  means  this  change  of 

cheer? 
You  hear  me  not,  I  (ell  you  they  are  dead  ; 
And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment  more : 
The  tapers  that  did  light  them  the  dark  way 
Are  their  last  cost    The  Pope,  I  think,  will  not 
Expect  I  should  maintain  them  in  their  coffins. 
Rejoice  with  me — my  heart  is  wondrous  glad. 
BiATBiC£.  (LucBiTU  stuib,  halffuinting  ;  Bbatbici 

supports  her.) 
It  is  not  true  I — Dear  lady,  pray  look  up. 
Had  it  been  true,  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
He  would  not  lire  to  boast  of  such  a  boon. 
Unnatural  man,  thou  knowest  tlmt  it  is  false. 

CBMCI. 

Aye,  as  the  word  of  God ;  whom  here  I  call 

To  witness  that  I  speak  the  sober  truth  ;— 

And  whose  most  favouring  Proridence  was  shown 

Eren  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.     For  Rocco 

Was  kneeling  at  the  mass,  with  sixteen  others. 

When  the  Church  fell  and  crush'd  him  to  a  mummv, 

The  rest  escaped  unhurL    Cristofono 

Was  stabb'd  in  error  by  a  jealous  man, 

Whilst  she  he  lored  was  sleeping  with  his  rival ; 

All  in  the  idf  same  hour  of  the  same  night ; 

Which  shows  that  Uearen  has  special  care  of  me. 

I  b^  those  friends  who  lore  me,  that  they  mark 

The  day  a  feast  upon  their  calendars. 

It  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  December : 

Aye,  read  the  letters  if  yon  doubt  my  oath. 

[The  assembly  appears  eon/ksed;  ttneral  efthe 
guests  rise. 

riBST  GUEST. 

Oh,  horribia!  I  will  depart.— 

SBCORD  GUBST. 

And  I.— 


TBIBO  GUBST. 

No,  stay ! 
I  do  believe  it  is  some  jest;  though  feith ! 
'T  is  mocking  us  somewhat  too  solemnly. 
I  think  his  son  has  married  the  Infanta, 
Or  found  a  mine  of  gold  in  El  Dorado 
T  is  but  to  season  some  such  news;  stay,  stay ! 
I  see  *t  is  only  raillery  by  his  smile. 

CBNci  (JiUing  a  bowl  ofwine^  and  Ufiing  it  up). 
Oh,  thou  bright  wine,  whose  purple  splendor  leaps 
And  bubbles  gaily  in  (his  golden  bowl 
Under  the  lamp-light,  as  my  spirits  do, 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accursed  sons ! 
Gould  I  beliere  thou  wert  their  mingled  blood, 
Then  would  1  taste  thee  like  a  sacrament, 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Deril  in  Hell, 
Who,  if  a  father's  curses,  as  men  say, 
Climb  with  swift  wings  after  their  childrens  souls, 
And  drag  them  from  the  rery  throne  of  Hearen, 
Now  triumphs  in  my  triumph ! — But  (hon  art 
Superfluous;  I  have  drunken  deep  of  joy. 
And  1  will  taste  no  other  wine  to  night. 
Here,  Andrea !  Bear  the  bowl  around. 

A  GUBST  (rising). 

Thou  wretch ! 
Will  none  among  this  noble  company 
Check  the  abandon'd  rillain  7 

CAMILLO. 

For  God's  sake. 
Let  me  dismiss  the  gues(s!  You  are  insane, 
Some  ill  will  come  of  this. 

SBCORO  GUBST. 

Seiie,  silence  him ! 

riBST  GUBST. 

IwiU! 

THIBO  GUBST. 

And  I ! 
CBMCI  {addressing  those  who  rise  with  a  threatening 

gesture). 
Who  mores?  Who  speaks? 

[Turning  to  Cfte  Company. 
'T  is  nothing, 
Enjoy  yoursehres.— Beware !  fbrmyrerenge 
Is  as  the  seal'd  commission  of  a  king. 
That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  murderer. 

[The  Bantfuet  is  broken  up ;  several  of  the 
Guests  are  depatfing. 

BBATBICB. 

I  do  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests; 

What  although  tyranny,  and  impious  hate 

Stand  shelter'd  by  a  father's  hoary  hair  T 

What  if 't  is  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 

Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs  ?  What,  if  we, 

The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  hb  own  flesh, 

His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 

To  lore  and  shelter]  Shall  we  therefore  find 

No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world? 

Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  hare  blotted  out 

First  love,  then  rcrerence  in  a  child's  prone  mind 

Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear !  Oh,  think 

I  hare  borne  much,  and  kiss'd  ihe  sacred  hand 

Which  crush'd  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its  stroke 

Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement ! 

Hare  excused  much,  doubted ;  and  when  no  doubt 

Remain'd,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and  tears 

To  soften  him ;  and  when  Uiis  could  not  be 
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I  have  knelt  down  through  the  long  sleepless  nights 
And  lifted  up  to  God,  the  father  of  all. 
Passionate  prayers :  and  when  these  were  not  heard 
I  have  still  borne,— until  I  meet  you  here. 
Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  brothers'  deaths.  Two  yet  remain, 
His  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not, 
Ye  may  soon  share  such  merriment  again 
As  fathers  make  over  their  children's  graves. 
Oh !  Prince  Colonna,  thou  art  our  near  kinsman, 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain, 
Gamillo,  thou  art  chief  justiciary. 
Take  us  away ! 

GBNCi.    [He  has  been  conversing  with  Gamillo 

during  the  first  part  of  BaATticc's  speech; 

he  hears  the  conclusion,  and  now  advances. 
I  hope  my  good  friends  here 
Will  think  of  their  own  daughters — or  perhaps 
Of  their  own  throats — before  they  lend  an  ear 
To  this  wild  girl. 

BBATaiCB  {not  noticing  the  words  of  Ottuci)* 
Dare  not  one  look  on  me  7 
None  answer  ?  Gan  one  tyrant  overbear 
The  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men  7 
Or  is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 
Of  scrupulous  law,  that  ye  deny  my  suit? 
Oh,  God !  that  I  were  buried  with  my  brothers! 
And  that  the  flowers  of  this  departed  spring 
Were  fading  on  my  grave !  And  that  my  father 
Were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all ! 

CAMILLO. 

A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle ; 
Gan  we  do  nothing? — 

COLONNA. 

Notliing  that  I  see. 
Gount  Genci  were  a  dangerous  enemy  : 
Yet  1  would  second  any  one. 

▲   CAIOINAL. 

And  I. 

CBNCI. 

Retire  to  your  chamber,  insolent  girl ! 

BBATBICB. 

Retire,  thou  impious  man !  Aye,  hide  thyself 

Where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more! 

Wouldst  thou  have  honour  and  obedience 

Who  art  a  torturer?  Father,  never  dream 

Though  thou  mayst  overbear  this  company, 

But  ill  must  come  of  ill. — Frown  not  on  me! 

Haste,  hide  thyself,  lest  with  avenging  looks 

My  brothers'  ghosts  should  hunt  thee  from  thy  seat ! 

Gover  tliy  face  from  every  living  eye, 

And  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step  : 

Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  comer,  there. 

Bow  thy  white  head  before  offended  God, 

And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 

Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

CEIfCI. 

My  friends,  I  do  lament  this  insane  girl 

Has  spoilt  the  mirtli  of  our  festivity. 

Good  night,  farewell ;  I  will  not  make  you  longer 

Spectators  of  our  dull  domestic  qoarrels, 

Another  time. — 

[Exeunt  all  but  Giiici  and  Bbatricb. 
My  brain  is  swimming  ronnd; 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine! 

{To  Bbatbicb.)    Thou  painted  viper! 


Beast  that  thou  art !  Fair  and  yet  terrible ! 

1  know  a  charm  shall  make  thee  meek  and  tame. 

Now  get  thee  from  my  sight!  [Exit  Bbatbicb. 

Here,  Andrea, 
Fill  up  this  goblet  with  Greek  wine.    I  said 
I  would  not  drink  this  evening,  but  I  must ; 
For,  strange  to  say,  I  feel  my  spirits  fail 
With  thinking  what  I  have  decreed  to  do. 

[Drinking  the  wine. 
Be  thou  the  resolution  of  quick  youth 
Within  my  veins,  and  manhood's  purpose  stem, 
And  age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  viUany; 
As  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  children's  blood 
Which  1  did  thirst  to  drink.   The  charm  works  well; 
It  must  be  done ,  it  shall  be  done,  1  swear ! 

[Exit 


ACT  II. 

SGENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Cenci  Palace. 

Enter  Lucrbtu.  and  Bkbhabdo. 

LIJCBBTIA. 

Weep  not,  my  gentle  boy ;  he  struck  but  me. 
Who  have  borne  deeper  wrongs.     In  truth,  if  he 
Had  kill'd  me,  he  had  done  a  kinder  deed. 
Oh,  God  Almighty,  do  thou  look  upon  us, 
We  have  no  other  friend  but  only  thee  I 
Yet  weep  not ;  though  I  love  you  as  my  own, 
I  am  not  your  true  mother. 

BBBIIABDO. 

Oh,  more,  more. 
Than  ever  mother  was  to  any  child 
That  have  you  been  to  me !  Had  he  not  been 
My  father,  do  you  think  that  I  should  weep  7 

LDCBBTIA. 

Alas !  poor  boy,  what  else  couldst  tliou  have  done ! 

Enter  Bbatbicb. 

BBATBICB  (in  a  hurried  voice). 
Did  he  pass  this  way?  Have  you  seen  him,  brother? 
.4h !  no,  that  is  his  step  upon  the  stairs ; 
'T  is  nearer  now;  his  hand  is  on  the  door; 
Mother,  if  I  to  thee  have  ever  been 
A  duteous  child,  now  save  me !  Thou,  great  God, 
Whose  image  upon  earth  a  father  is, 
Dost  tliou  indeed  abandon  me!    He  comes; 
The  door  is  opening  now;  1  see  his  face; 
He  frowns  on  others,  but  he  smiles  on  me. 
Even  as  he  did  after  the  feast  last  night. 

Enter  a  Sbbvant. 
Almighty  God,  how  merciful  thou  art ! 
'T  is  but  Orsino's  servant. — W^ell,  what  news  ? 

sbbvant. 
My  master  bids  me  say,  the  Holy  father 
Has  sent  back  your  petition  thus  unopen'd. 

[Giving  a  Paper. 
And  he  demands  at  what  hour 't  were  secure 
To  visit  you  again  7 

lucbbtu. 

At  the  Ave  Mary.    [Exit  Sbbvant. 
So,  daughter,  our  laet  hope  has  fail'd!  Ah  me! 
How  pale  you  look ;  you  tremble  and  you  stand 
Wrapp'd  in  some  fix'd  and  fearful  meditation, 
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As  if  one  thonghi  were  orer  stroDg  for  you: 
Tour  eyes  have  a  chill  glare;  oh,  dearest  child ! 
Are  you  gone  mad  7  If  not,  prey  speak  to  me. 

BIATniCK. 

You  see  I  am  not  mad;  I  speak  to  you. 

LUCRITIA. 

You  talk'd  of  something  that  your  father  did 

After  that  dreadful  feast?  Could  it  be  worse 

Than  when  he  smiled,  and  cried,  My  sons  are  dead  ! 

And  erery  one  look'd  in  his  neighbour's  fice 

To  see  if  others  were  as  -white  as  he  I 

At  the  first  word  he  spoke  I  felt  the  blood 

Rush  to  my  heart,  and  fell  into  a  trance ; 

And  when  it  past  I  sat  all  weak  and  wild ; 

Whilst  you  alone  stood  up,  and  with  strong  words 

Gheck'd  his  unnatural  pride ;  and  I  could  see 

The  deril  was  rebuked  thai  lives  in  him. 

Until  this  hour  thus  you  have  erer  stood 

Between  us  and  your  father's  moody  wrath 

Like  a  protecting  presence :  your  firm  mind 

Has  been  our  only  refuge  and  defence : 

What  can  hare  thus  subdued  it?    What  can  now 

Hare  giren  you  that  cold  melancholy  look« 

Succeeding  to  your  unaccustom'd  fear  7 

BKATBICB. 

What  is  it  that  yon  say?  I  was  just  thinking 
T  were  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 
Men,  like  my  fattier,  have  been  dark  and  bloody, 
Yet  nerer — O !  before  worse  comes  of  it, 
T  were  wise  to  die :  it  ends  in  that  at  last. 

LUCaXTIA. 

Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child !  Tell  me  at  once 
What  did  your  father  do  or  say  to  you? 
He  stay'd  not  after  that  accursed  feast 
One  moment  in  your  chamber. — Speak  to  me. 

BUNAIDO. 

Oh,  aisler,  sister,  prithee,  speak  to  nsl 

•KATRici  [ipeaJh'it^  very  slowly  wUh  a  fwced 
ealmnest. 

It  was  one  word.  Mother,  one  litde  word ; 

One  look,  one  smile.  [IFUdly. 

Oh !  he  has  trampled  me 
Under  his  feet,  and  made  the  blood  stream  down 
My  pallid  cheeks.    And  he  has  giren  us  all 
Ditch-water,  and  the  fsref^tricken  flesh 
Of  buffeloes,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starre. 
And  we  bare  eaten. — ^He  has  made  me  look 
On  my  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  rust 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs, 
And  I  have  never  yet  despair'd — but  now ! 
What  would  I  say?  [Ttecovenn^  herself. 

Ah !  no,  't  is  nothing  new. 
The  sufferings  we  all  share  have  made  me  wild : 
lie  only  struck  and  cursed  me  as  he  pass'd ; 
He  said,  he  look'd,  he  did, — nothing  at  all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disorder'd  me. 
Alas !  I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty, 
I  should  preserve  my  senses  for  your  sake. 

LUCRITIA. 

Nay,  Beatrice ;  have  courage,  my  sweet  girl. 

If  any  one  despairs  it  should  be  I, 

Who  loved  him  once,  and  now  must  lire  with  him 

Till  God  in  pity  call  for  him  or  me; 

For  yon  may,  like  your  sister,  find  some  husband. 

And  smile,  years  hence,  with  children  round  your  knees; 


Whilst  I,  then  dead,  and  all  this  hideons  coil. 
Shall  be  remenbei'd  only  as  a  dream. 

BBATKIGI. 

Talk  not  to  me,  dear  lady,  of  a  husband : 

Did  you  not  nurse  me  when  my  mother  died  ? 

Did  3^u  not  shield  me  and  that  dearest  boy  ? 

And  had  we  any  other  friend  but  you. 

In  infancy,  with  gentle  words  and  looks 

To  win  our  fsther  not  to  murder  us  ? 

And  shall  I  now  desert  you  ?  May  the  ghost 

Of  my  dead  Mother  plead  against  my  soul 

If  I  abandon  her  who  fiU'd  the  place 

She  left,  with  more,  even,  than  a  mother^s  love ! 

BEBNABDO. 

And  I  am  of  my  sister's  mind.    Indeed 
I  would  not  leave  you  in  this  wretchedness. 
Even  though  the  Pope  should  make  me  free  to  live 
In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age. 
With  sports,  and  deUcate  food,  and  the  fresh  air. 
Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  you.  Mother ! 

LaCBITIA. 

My  dear,  dear  children ! 

Enter  GB.f  ci,  suddenfy. 

GXNCI. 

What,  Beatrice  here! 
Gome  hither !     [She  shrinks  baek^  and  covers  her  face. 

Nay,  hide  not  your  fikce,  't  is  fair ; 
Look  up!  Why,  yesternight  you  dared  to  look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me. 
Bending  a  stem  and  an  inquiring  brow 
On  what  I  meant ;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you — but  in  vain. 

BBATBicB  iyfildly^  staggering  towards  the  door). 
Oh,  that  the  earth  would  gape!  Hide  me,  oh  God ! 

CBNCI. 

Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  who  wiih  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  presence,  as  you  now  from  mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you — from  this  day  and  hour 
Never  again,  I  think,  with  fearless  eye, 
And  brow  superior,  and  unalter'd  cheek. 
And  that  lip  made  for  tenderness  or  scorn, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  tlie  meanest  of  mankind  ; 
Mc  least  of  all.     Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber. 
Thou  too,  loathed  image  o^  thy  cursed  mother, 

[To  Bbbivabdo. 
Thy  milky,  meek  face  makes  me  sick  wiih  hate! 

[Exeunt  Rsatbicb  and  Bbbnabdo. 
{Aside.)  So  much  has  past  between  us  as  must  make 
Me  bold,  her  fearful. — 'T  is  an  awful  thing 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive : 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank, 
And  try  the  chill  stream  with  their  feet ;  once  in — 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  for  joy ! 

LucBBTiA  {advancing  timidly  towArds  him). 
Oh,  husband!  Pray  forgive  poor  Beatrice, 
She  meant  not  any  ill. 

CBNCl. 

Nor  you  perhaps  ? 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  taught  by  role 
Parrieide  with  bis  alphabet?     Nor  Giacomo  ? 
Nor  those  two  most  unnatural  sons,  who  stirr'd 
Enmity  up  against  me  with  the  Pope  ? 
Whom  in  one  night  merciful  God  cut  off: 
Innocent  lambs!    They  thought  not  any  ill. 
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You  were  not  here  conspiring  ?    You  said  nothing; 

Of  how  I  might  be  dungeon'd  as  a  madman ; 

Or  be  condemn'd  to  death  for  some  offence, 

And  you  would  be  the  witnesses? — This  failing, 

How  just  it  were  to  hire  assassins,  or 

Put  sudden  poison  in  my  evening  drink  T 

Or  smother  me  when  overcome  by  wine  ? 

Seeing  wc  had  no  other  judge  but  God, 

And  he  had  sentenced  me,  and  there  were  none 

But  you  to  be  the  executioners 

Of  his  decree  enregister'd  in  heaven  ? 

Oh,  no !  You  said  not  this  7 

LUCBKTIA. 

So  help  me  God, 
I  never  thought  the  things  you  charge  me  with ! 

CBNCI. 

If  you  dare  speak  that  wicked  lie  again, 
I  '11  kill  you.     What!  it  was  not  by  your  counsel 
That  Beatrice  disturb'd  the  feast  last  night? 
You  did  not  hope  to  stir  some  enemies 
Against  me,  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at? 
Yon  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than  they  are; 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and  me. 

LUCRITIA. 

Look  not  so  dreadfully !  By  my  salvation 
I  knew  not  aught  that  Beatrice  design'd ; 
Nor  do  I  think  she  design'd  any  thing 
Until  she  heard  you  talk  of  her  dead  brothers. 

CK?ICI. 

Blaspheming  liar !  You  are  damn'd  for  this  I 

But  I  will  take  you  where  you  may  persuade 

The  stones  you  tread  on  to  deliver  you : 

For  men  shall  there  be  none  but  those  who  dare 

All  things—  not  question  that  which  I  command. 

On  Wednesday  next^I  shall  set  out :  you  know 

That  savage  rock,  the  Gastle  of  Petrella, 

'T  is  safely  wall'd,  and  moated  round  about: 

Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick  towers 

Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard  and  seen 

What  might  make  dumb  things  speak. — Why  do  you 

j  linger? 

Make  speediest  preparation  for  the  journey! 

[Exit  LucRiTu. 
The  all  beholding  sun  yet  shines ;  I  hear 
A  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets ; 
I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window  panes : 
It  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peering  day; 
Loud,  light,  suspicious,  full  of  eyes  and  ears, 
And  every  little  comer,  nook  and  hole 
Is  penetrated  with  the  insolent  light. 
Gome  darkness!  Yet,  what  is  the  day  to  me? 
And  wherefore  should  I  wish  for  night,  who  do 
A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night  and  day? 
'T  is  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mist 
Of  horror :  if  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven. 
She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams ; 
Nor  feel  its  warmth.     Let  her  tlien  wish  for  night; 
The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinguish  all 
For  ma :  I  bear  a  darker  deadlier  gloom 
Than  th«  earth's  sliade,  or  inlerlunar  air. 
Or  constellations  quench'd  in  murkiest  cloud. 
In  which  I  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 

I  Towards  my  purpose.— Would  that  it  were  done! 

[Exit 


SCENE  n. 

itf  Chamber  in  Ae  Faiican. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Gucomo,  in  conversation. 

CAMlLLO. 

There  is  an  obsolete  and  doubtful  law, 

By  which  you  might  obtain  a  bare  provision 

Of  food  and  clothing. 

GUCOMO. 

Nothing  more?  Alas ! 
Bare  must  be  the  provision  which  strict  law 
Awards,  and  aged  sullen  avarice  pays. 
Why  did  my  father  not  apprentice  me 
To  some  mechanic  trade  ?  I  should  have  then 
Been  trained  in  no  high-bom  necessities 
Which  I  could  meet  not  by  my  daily  toU. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman 
Is  heir  to  all  his  incapacities; 
He  has  wide  wants,  and  narrow  powers.     If  you. 
Cardinal  Gamillo,  were  reduced  at  once 
From  thrice-driven  beds  of  down,  and  delicate  food, 
An  hundred  servants,  and  six  palaces, 
To  that  which  nature  doth  indeed  require  ? 

GAMILLO. 

Nay,  there  is  reason  in  your  plea ;  't  were  hard. 

CIACOMO. 

'T  is  hard  for  a  firm  man  to  bear :  but  I 
Have  a  dear  wife,  a  lady  of  high  birth. 
Whose  dowry  in  ill  hour  1  lent  my  fether. 
Without  a  bond  or  witness  to  the  deed: 
And  children,  who  inherit  her  fine  senses. 
The  fairest  creatures  in  this  breathing  world; 
And  she  and  they  reproach  me  not.    Cardinal, 
Do  you  not  think  the  Pope  would  interpose 
And  stretch  authority  beyond  the  law? 

CAMILLO. 

Though  your  peculiar  case  is  hard,  I  know 

The  Pope  will  not  divert  the  course  of  law. 

After  that  impious  feast  the  other  night 

I  spoke  with  him,  and  urged  him  then  to  check 

Your  father's  cruel  hand ;  he  frown'd  and  said, 

■  Children  are  disobedient,  and  they  sting 

Their  father's  beans  to  madness  and  despair, 

Bequiting  years  of  care  with  contumely. 

I  pity  the  Count  Genci  from  my  heart ; 

His  outraged  love  perhaps  awaken'd  hate, 

And  thus  he  is  exasperated  to  ill. 

In  the  great  war  between  the  old  and  young, 

I,  who  have  white  hairs  and  a  tottering  body, 

Will  keep  at  least  blameless  neutrality.* 

Enter  Oasmo. 

You,  my  good  lord  Orsino,  heard  those  words. 

oasiNO. 
What  words? 

GIACOMO. 

Alas,  repeal  them  not  again  '. 
There  then  is  no  redress  for  me,  at  least 
None  but  that  which  I  may  achieve  myself. 
Since  I  am  driven  to  the  brink. — But,  say. 
My  innocent  sister  and  my  only  brother 
Are  dying  underneath  my  father's  eye. 
The  memorable  torturers  of  this  land, 
Galeaz  Visconti,  Borgia,  Eziclin, 
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Never  inflicted  on  their  meanest  slave 

What  these  endure  :  shall  they  have  no  protection  ? 

CAMILLO. 

Why,  if  they  would  petition  to  the  Pope 

I  see  not  how  he  could  refuse  it — yet 

He  holds  it  of  most  dangerous  example 

In  aught  to  weaken  the  paternal  power, 

Being,  as 't  were,  the  shadow  of  his  own. 

I  pray  you  now  excuse  me.     I  have  business 

That  will  not  bear  delay.  [Exit  CiiciLLO. 

GIACOMO. 

But  you,  Orsino, 
Have  the  petition ;  wherefore  not  present  it? 

ORSIIIO. 

I  have  presented  it,  and  backed  it  with 
My  earnest  prayers,  and  urgent  interest; 
It  was  reium'd  unanswer'd.    I  doubt  not 
But  that  the  strange  and  execrable  deeds 
Alleged  in  it — in  truth  they  might  well  baffle 
Any  belief — have  tum'd  the  Pope's  displeasure 
Upon  the  accusers  from  the  criminal : 
So  I  should  guess  from  what  Camillo  said. 

GIACOMO. 

My  friend,  that  palace-walking  devil  Gold 
Haswhispored  silence  to  his  Holiness: 
And  we  are  left,  as  scorpions  ringed  with  Are. 
What  should  we  do  but  strike  ourselves  to  death? 
For  be  who  is  our  murderous  persecutor 
Is  shielded  by  a  fiither^s  holy  name, 
Or  I  would—  [Stopi  abruptly. 

oasiNO. 
What?  Fear  not  to  speak  your  thought. 
Words  are  but  holy  as  the  deeds  they  cover: 
A  priest  who  has  forsworn  the  God  he  serves; 
A  judge  who  makes  the  truth  weep  at  his  decree; 
A  friend  who  should  weave  counsel,  as  I  now, 
But  as  the  mantle  of  some  selfish  guile; 
A  fother  who  is  all  a  tyrant  seems, 
Were  the  profaner  for  his  sacred  name. 

GIACOMO. 

Ask  me  not  what  I  think ;  the  unwilling  brain 

Feigns  often  what  it  would  not ;  and  we  trust 

Imagination  with  such  phantasies 

As  the  tongue  dares  not  fashion  into  words, 

Which  have  no  words,  their  horror  makes  them  dim 

To  the  mind's  eye— My  heart  denies  itself 

To  think  what  you  demand. 

OISINO. 

But  a  friend's  bosom 
Is  as  the  inmost  cave  of  our  own  mind 
Where  we  sit  shut  from  the  wide  gaze  of  day, 
And  from  the  all-communicating  air. 
Tou  look  what  I  suspected. — 

GIACOMO. 

Spare  me  now ! 
I  am  as  one  lost  in  a  midnight  wood. 
Who  dares  not  ask  some  harmless  passenger 
The  path  acroas  the  wilderness,  lest  he, 
As  my  thoughts  are,  should  be — a  murderer. 
I  know  you  are  my  friend,  and  all  I  dare 
Speak  to  my  soul  that  will  I  tnist  with  thee. 
But  now  my  heart  is  heavy  and  would  take 
Lone  counsel  from  a  night  of  sleepless  care. 
Pardon  me,  that  I  say  farewell— farewell  \ 


I  would  that  to  my  own  suspected  self 
I  could  address  a  word  so  full  of  peace. 

oisiico. 
Farewell ! — Be  your  thoughts  better  or  more  bold. 

[Exit  GlACOMO. 

I  had  disposed  the  Cardinal  Camillo 

To  fieed  his  hope  with  cold  encouragement : 

It  fortunately  serves  my  close  designs 

That 't  is  a  trick  of  this  same  family 

To  cmalyse  their  own  and  other  minds. 

Such  self-anatomy  shall  teach  the  will 

Dangerous  secrets :  for  it  tempts  our  powers. 

Knowing  what  must  be  thought,  and  may  be  done. 

Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes: 

So  Cenci  fell  into  the  pit;  even  I, 

Since  Beatrice  unveil'd  me  to  myself. 

And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot  shun. 

Show  a  poor  figure  to  my  own  esteem. 

To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.    I  *11  do 

As  little  mischief  as  I  can;  that  thought 

Shall  fee  the  accuser  conscience.  [^fier  a  paust. 

Now  what  harm 
If  Cenci  should  be  murdered? — ^Yet,  if  murdered, 
Wherefore  by  me?  And  what  if  I  could  take 
The  profit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  such  an  action?  Of  all  earthly  things 
1  fear  a  man  whose  blows  outspeed  his  words; 
And  such  is  Cenci :  and  while  Cenci  lives 
His  daughter's  dowry  were  a  secret  grave 
If  a  priest  wins  her. — Oh,  fair  Beatrice! 
Would  that  I  loved  thee  not,  or  loving  thee 
Could  but  despise  danger  and  gold  and  all, 
That  frowns  between  my  wish  and  its  effect. 
Or  smiles  beyond  it !  There  is  no  escape— 
Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  me  at  the  altar. 
And  follows  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 
And  fills  my  slumber  with  tumultuous  dreams. 
So  when  I  wake  my  blood  seems  liquid  fire ; 
And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  dizxy  head 
My  hot  palm  scorches  it :  her  very  name. 
But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes  my  heart 
Sicken  and  pant;  and  thus  unprofitably 
I  clasp  the  phantom  of  nnfelt  delights. 
Till  weak  imagination  half  possesses 
The  self-created  shadow.    Yet  much  longer 
Will  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours : 
From  the  unravell'd  hopes  of  Giacomo 
I  must  work  out  my  own  dear  purposes. 
I  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all : 
Her  father  dead ;  her  brother  bound  to  me 
By  a  dark  secret,  surer  than  the  grave; 
Her  mother  scared  and  unexpostolating. 
From  the  dread  manner  of  her  wish  achieved : 
And  she !— Once  more  take  courage,  my  faint  heart; 
What  dares  a  friendless  maiden  match'd  with  thee? 
1  have  such  foresight  as  assures  success! 
Some  unbeheld  divinity  doth  ever. 
When  dread  events  are  near,  stir  up  men's  mindi 
To  black  suggestions;  and  he  prospers  best. 
Not  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  ill, 
But  who  can  flatter  the  dark  spirit,  that  makes 
Its  empire  and  its  prey  of  otlier  hearts 
Tilt  it  become  his  slave— as  I  will  do.  [Exit 
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ACT  IlL 

SCENE  I. 

Jn  Apetrtment  in  the  Cenci  Palace. 

Lugbktia;  to  her  enter  Bbatbici. 

•BATRICB  {She  enters  staggering,  and  speaks  wildly). 
Reach  me  that  handkerchief ! — My  hrain  is  hurt ; 
My  eyes  are  full  of  blood ;  just  wipe  them  for  me — 
I  see  but  indistinctly. — 

LUCtn-IA. 

My  sweet  child, 
You  have  no  wound ;  *t  is  only  a  cold  dew 
That  starts  from  your  dear  brow — Alas!  alas! 
What  has  befallen  ? 

BBATEICI. 

How  comes  this  hair  undone? 

.  Its  wandering  strings  must  be  what  blind  me  so, 
And  yet  I  tied  it  fast. — O,  horrible ! 
The  pavement  sinks  under  my  feet !  The  walls 
Spin  round !  I  see  a  woman  weeping  there. 
And  standing  calm  and  motionless,  whilst  I 
Slide  giddily  as  the  world  reels — My  God  ! 
The  beautiful  blue  heaven  is  fleck'd  with  blood ! 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black!  The  air 
b  changed  to  vapours  such  as  the  dead  breathe 
In  charnel-pits !  Pah !  I  am  choked !  There  creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
About  me — 't  is  substantial,  heavy,  thick, 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 
My  fingers  and  my  limbs  to  one  another. 
And  eats  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves 
My  flesh  to  a  pollution,  poisoning 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  inmost  spirit  of  life ! 
My  God  1  I  never  knew  what  the  mad  felt 

,  Before;  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt ! 

[Jlfore  wildly. 
No,  I  am  dead !  These  putrefying  limbs 
Shut  round  and  sepulchre  the  panting  soul 
Which  would  burst  forth  into  the  wandering  air  ! 

[A  pause. 
What  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  even  now  ? 
T  is  gone;  and  yet  its  burthen  remains  here 
O'er  these  dull  eyes — upon  this  weary  heart ! 
O,  world!  O,  life!  O,  day!  O,  misery! 

LUCBBTIA. 

What  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  7  She  answers  not : 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain, 
But  not  its  cause;  suffering  has  dried  away 
The  source  from  which  it  sprung.—- 

BBATiiCB  [franticly). 

Like  Parricide— 
Misery  has  kill'd  itt  father  ;  yet  its  father 
Never  like  mine— O,  God !  What  thing  am  1 7 

LDCBBTIA. 

My  dearest  child,  what  has  your  father  done? 

BBATBICB  {doubtfully). 

Who  art  thou,  questioner?  I  have  no  father. 

[Aside. 
She  is  the  madhoose  narse  who  tends  on  nae  : 
It  is  a  piteous  office. 

[  To  LucBBTiA,  in  a  sloWf  subdued  voice. 
Do  yon  know, 
1  thought  I  was  tliat  wretched  Beatrice 
Men  speak  of,  whom  her  father  sometimes  hales 


From  hall  to  hall  by  the  entangled  hair; 

At  others,  pens  up  naked  in  damp  cells 

Where  scaly  reptiles  crawl,  and  starves  her  there, 

Till  she  will  eat  strange  flesh.    This  woful  story 

So  did  I  overact  in  my  sick  dreams, 

That  I  imagined — no,  it  cannot  be! 

Horrible  things  have  been  in  this  wild  wwld. 

Prodigious  mixtures,  and  confusions  strange 

Of  good  and  ill ;  and  worse  have  been  conceived 

Than  ever  there  was  found  a  heart  to  do. 

But  never  fancy  imaged  such  a  deed 

As —  [Pauses,  suddenly  recollecting  herself. 

Who  art  thou  7  Swear  to  me,  ere  I  die 
With  fearful  expectation,  that  indeed 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seemest — Mother! 


LUCBBTIA. 


Oh! 


My  sweet  child,  know  you — 

BBATBICB. 

Yet  apeak  il  not: 
For  then  if  this  be  truth,  that  other  too 
Must  be  a  truth,  a  firm  enduring  truth, 
Link'd  with  each  lasting  circumstance  of  life, 
Never  to  change,  never  to  pass  away. 
Why  so  it  is.    This  is  the  Cenci  Palace; 
Thou  art  Lucretia ;  I  am  Beatrice. 
I  have  talk'd  some  wild  words,  but  will  no  more. 
Mother,  come  near  me  :  from  this  point  of  time, 
1  am —  [  Her  voice  dies  away  faindy. 

LOCBBTIA. 

Alas!  What  has  befallen  thee,  child? 
What  has  thy  father  done  7 

BBATBICB. 

What  have  I  done? 
Am  I  not  innocent?     Is  it  my  crime 
That  one  with  white  hair,  and  imperious  brow, 
Who  tortured  me  from  my  forgotten  years. 
As  parents  only  dare,  should  call  himself 
My  father,  yet  should  be! — Oh,  what  am  1 7 
What  name,  what  place,  what  memory  shall  be  mine? 
What  retrospects,  outliving  even  despair? 

LUCBBTIA. 

He  is  a  violent  tyrant,  surely,  child : 

We  know  that  death  alone  can  make  us  free; 

His  death  or  ours.    But  what  can  he  have  done 

Of  deadlier  outrage  or  worse  injury  ? 

Thou  art  unlike  thyself ;  thine  eyes  shoot  forth 

A  wandering  and  strange  spirit.     Speak  to  me: 

Unlock  those  pallid  hands  whose  fingers  twine 

Witli  one  another. 

BBATBICB. 

'T  is  the  restless  life 
Tortured  within  them.     If  I  try  to  speak 
I  shall  go  mad.     Aye,  something  must  be  done; 
What,  yet  1  know  not — something  which  shall  make 
The  thing  that  I  have  suffer'd  but  a  shadow 
in  the  dread  lightning  which  avenges  it; 
Brief,  rapid,  irreversible,  destroying 
The  consequence  of  what  it  cannot  cure. 
Some  such  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done : 
When  I  know  what,  1  shall  be  still  and  calm, 
And  never  any  thing  will  move  me  more. 
But  now!— Oh  blood,  which  art  my  father^s  blood, 
Circling  through  these  contaminated  veins 
If  thou,  poured  forth  on  the  polluted  earth, 
Gould  wash  away  the  crime,  and  punishment 


THE  CENCI. 


By  which  I  snffer — no»  that  cannot  be ! 
Many  might  doubt  there  were  a  God  aboYe 
Who  sees  and  permits  evil,  and  so  die : 
That  fiaith  no  agony  shall  obscure  in  me. 

LUCaiTU. 

It  must  indeed  hare  been  some  bitter  wrong ; 
Yet  what,  I  dare  not  guess.     Oh  1  my  lost  child. 
Hide  not  in  proud  impenetrable  grief 
Thy  su^rings  from  my  fear. 

BIATIICI. 

I  hide  them  not. 
What  are  the  words  which  you  would  haye  me  speak? 
I,  who  can  feign  no  image  in  my  mind 
Of  that  which  has  transform'd  me.    I,  whose  thought 
Is  like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  up 
In  its  own  formless  horror.    Of  all  words, 
That  minister  to  mortal  intercourse, 
Which  wouldst  thou  hear  T    For  there  is  none  to  tell 
My  misery  :  if  another  ever  knew 
Aught  like  to  it,  she  died  as  I  will  die, 
And  left  it,  as  I  must,  without  a  name. 
Deatli !  Death  !  Our  law  and  our  religion  call  thee 
A  punishment  and  a  reward— Oh,  which 
Have  I  deserved  T 

LucarriA. 
The  peace  of  innocence ; 
Till  in  your  season  you  be  call'd  to  heaven. 
Whatever  you  may  have  suffered,  you  have  done 
No  eviL    Death  must  be  the  punishment 
Of  crime,  m  the  reward  of  trampling  down 
The  thorns  which  God  has  strew'd  upon  the  path 
Which  leads  to  immortality. 

BKATIICI. 

Aye,  death — 
The  punishment  of  crime.    I  pray  thee,  God, 
Let  me  not  be  bewilder'd  while  I  judge. 
If  I  must  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
These  limbs,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy  spirit. 
As  a  foul  den  from  which  what  thou  abhorrest 
May  mock  thee,  unavenged — it  shall  not  be  ! 
Self-murder — no  that  might  be  no  escape. 
For  thy  decree  yawns  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  wUl  and  it : — Oh  !  in  this  mortal  world 
There  is  no  vindication  and  no  law 
Which  can  adjudge  and  execute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  suffer. 

Enter  Oismo. 

(She  approaches  him  sotemnfy.)   Welcome,  Friend ! 

1  have  to  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 

I  have  endured  a  wrong  so  great  and  strange, 

That  neither  life  or  death  can  give  me  rest 

Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 

Which  have  no  form,  sufferings  which  have  no  tongue. 

ORSIHO. 

And  what  b  he  who  has  thus  injured  you? 

BBATSICB. 

The  man  they  call  my  father :  a  dread  name. 

OBSIICO. 

It  cannot  be— 

BBATRICB. 

What  it  can  be,  o^  not. 
Forbear  to  think.    It  is,  and  it  has  been ; 
Advise  me  how  it  shall  not  be  again. 
I  thought  to  die ;  but  a  religious  awe 
Restrains  me,  and  the  dread  lest  death  itself 


Might  be  no  refuge  from  the  consciousness 
Of  what  is  yet  unexpiated.    Oh,  speak ! 

ORsmo. 
Accuse  him  of  the  deed,  and  let  the  law 
Avenge  thee. 

BBATRICB. 

Oh,  ice>hearted  counsellor! 
If  I  could  6nd  a  word  that  might  make  known 
The  crime  of  my  destroyer ;  and  that  done, 
My  tongue  shotdd  like  a  knife  tear  out  the  secret 
Which  cankers  my  heart's  core;  aye,  lay  all  bare 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fame  should  be 
With  vilest  gossips  a  stale-mouthed  story; 
A  mock,  a  bye-word,  an  astonishment: — 
If  this  were  done,  which  never  shall  be  done. 
Think  of  the  offender's  gold,  his  dreaded  hate. 
And  the  strange  horror  of  the  accuser's  tale. 
Baffling  belief,  and  overpowering  speech; 
Scarce  whispered,  unimaginable,  wrapt 
In  hideous  hints — Oh,  most  aasured  redress! 

OBSIIfO. 

You  will  endure  it  then  7 

BBATRICB. 

Endure?— Orsino, 
It  seems  your  counsel  is  small  profit. 

[Turns  from  Urn,  and  speaks  half  to  herself. 

Aye, 
All  must  be  suddenly  resolved  and  done. 
What  is  this  undistinguishable  mist  ^ 

Of  thoughts,  which  rise,  like  shadow  after  shadow, 
Darkening  each  other? 

ORSIIfO. 

Should  the  offender  live? 
Triumph  in  his  misdeed  ?  and  make,- by  use. 
His  crime,  whate'er  it  is,  dreadful  no  doubt, 
Thine  element;  until  thou  mayest  become 
Utterly  lost;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest  ? 

BBATRICB  {to  herself). 

Mighty  death!     . 
Thou  double  visaged  shadow!  Only  judge! 
Rightfullest  arbiter! 

[She  retires  absorbed  in  titoughi. 

LDCBBTIA. 

If  the  lightning 
Of  God  has  e'er  descended  to  avenge — 

OBSINO. 

Blaspheme  not!  His  high  Providence  commits 
Its  glory  on  this  earth,  and  their  own  wrongs 
Into  the  hands  of  men ;  if  they  neglect 
To  punish  crime — 

LUCBBTIA. 

But  if  one,  li^e  this  wretch, 
Should  mock  with  gold,  opinion,  law,  and  power? 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makes 
The  guiltiest  tremble!  If  because  our  wrongs, 
For  that  they  are,  unnatural,  strange  and  monstrous, 
Exceed  all  measure  of  belief  7    Oh,  God ! 
If,  for  the  very  reasons  which  should  make 
Redress  most  swift  and  sure,  our  injurer  triumphs? 
And  we  the  victims,  bear  worse  punishment 
Than  that  appointed  for  their  torturer? 

OBSINO. 

Think  not 
But  that  there  is  redress  where  there  is  wrong, 
So  we  be  bold  enough  to  seixe  it. 
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LUCKKTU. 

Uowl 
If  there  were  any  way  to  make  all  sure, 
I  know  not — but  1  think  it  might  be  good 
To— 

0B8INO. 

Why,  his  late  outrage  to  Beatrice; 
For  it  is  such,  as  I  but  foinlly  guctt, 
As  makes  remorse  dishonour,  and  leaves  her 
Only  one  duty,  how  she  may  avenge : 
You,  but  one  refuge  from  ills  ill  endured ; 
Me,  but  one  counsel — 

LUCRBTU. 

For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribution,  or  resource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  every  other  one 
Might  find  them  with  less  need. 

(BsATaiCK  advances.) 

OBSIRO. 

Then— 

BBATKICE. 

Peace,  Orsino ! 
And,  honoured  Lady,  while  I  speak,  I  pray, 
That  you  put  off,  as  garments  overworn, 
Forbearance  and  respect,  remorse  and  fear, 
And  all  the  fit  restraints  of  daily  life. 
Which  have  been  borne  from  childhood,  but  which  now 
Would  be  a  mockery  to  my  holier  plea. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong, 
Which,  though  it  be  expressionless,  is  such 
As  asks  atonement;  both  for  what  is  past. 
And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day, 
To  load  with  crimes  an  overburthcn'd  soul, 
And  be— what  ye  can  dream  not.     I  have  pray'd 
To  God,  and  I  have  talk'd  with  my  own  heart, 
And  have  unravell'd  my  entangled  will, 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  is  right. 
Art  thou  my  friend,  Orsino?  False  or  true? 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak. 

OISINO. 

I  swear 
To  dedicate  my  cunning,  and  my  strength. 
My  silence,  and  whatever  else  is  mine, 
To  thy  commands. 

LUCtBTU. 

You  think  we  should  devise 
His  death? 

BKATRICI. 

And  excute  what  is  devised, 
And  suddenly.     We  most  be  bricfand  bold. 

OBSINO. 

And  yet  most  cautious. 

LDCRBTtA. 

For  the  jealous  laws 
Would  punish  us  with  death  and  infamy 
For  that  which  it  became  themselves  to  do. 

BEATBICB. 

Be  cautious  as  ye  may,  but  prompt.    Orsino, 
What  are  the  means? 

ORSlIfO. 

I  know  two  dull,  fierce  outlaws, 
Who  think  man's  spirit  as  a  worm's,  and  they 
Would  trample  out,  for  any  slight  caprice, 
The  meanest  or  the  noblest  life.     This  mood 
Is  marketable  here  in  Rome.     They  sell 
What  we  now  wanL 


LUCBBTIA. 

To-morrow  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Appenines. 
If  he  arrive  there — 

BBATBICB. 

He  must  not  arrive. 

OBSIRO. 

Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower? 

LUCBBT1A. 

The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

BBATBICB. 

But  I  remember 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine;  't  is  rough  and  narrow, 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  tlie  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
SusLiin'd  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life;  yet  clinging,  leans; 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
in  which  it  fears  to  fall :  beneath  this  crag 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness, 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns — below. 
You  hear  but  see  not  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm;  and  high  above  there  grow. 
With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag. 
Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines ;  whose  tangled  hair 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
By  the  dark  ivy's  twine.    At  noon-day  here 
T  is  twilight  and  at  sunset  blackest  nigbL 

OBSINO. 

Before  you  reach  that  bridge  make  some  excuse 
For  spurring  on  your  mules,  or  loitering 
Until— 

BBATBICB. 

What  sound  is  tliatt 

LDCBBTLA. 

Hark !  No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step ; 

It  must  be  Cenci,  unexpectedly 

Relumed — Make  some  excuse  for  being  here. 

BBATBICB  {to  Orsino,  OS  shc  goes  out). 
That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pass 
'I'he  bridge  of  which  we  spoke. 

[Exeunt  Lucbbtia  and  Bbatbicb. 

OBSINO. 

What  shall  I  do? 
Cenci  must  find  me  here,  and  1  must  bear 
The  imperious  inquisition  of  his  looks 
As  to  what  brought  me  hither:  let  me  mask 
Mine  own  in  some  inane  and  vacant  smile. 

Enter  Giacomo,  in  a  hurried  wuinner. 

How !  Have  you  ventured  thither?  know  you  then 
That  Cenci  is  from  home  ? 

GIACOMO. 

I  sought  him  here; 
And  now  must  wait  till  lie  returns. 

oBsmo. 

GfWtGod! 
Weigh  you  tlie  danger  of  this  rashness? 
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ei4coifo. 


Aye! 


Does  my  destroyer  know  his  danger?    We 
Are  now  no  more,  u  once,  parent  and  child, 
But  man  to  man ;  the  oppressor  to  the  opprcss'd  ; 
The  slanderer  to  the  slander'd ;  foe  to  foe : 
He  has  cast  Nature  off,  which  was  his  shield. 
And  Nature  casts  him  off,  who  is  her  shame ; 
And  I  spurn  both.     Is  it  a  fsther^s  throat 
Which  I  will  shake,  and  say,  I  ask  not  ^Id ; 
I  ask  not  happy  years;  nor  memories 
Of  tranquil  childhood;  nor  homo-shelter'd  lore; 
Though  all  these  hast  thou  torn  from  me,  and  more; 
But  only  my  fair  feme;  only  one  hoard 
Of  peace,  which  I  thought  hidden  from  thy  hate, 
Under  the  penury  heap'd  on  me  by  thee, 
Or  I  will — God  can  imderstand  and  pardon : 
Why  should  I  speak  with  man? 

oasmo. 

Be  calm,  dear  friend. 

GIACOMO. 

Well,  I  will  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 

This  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  you  know, 

Bontnr'd  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me. 

And  then  denied  the  loan ;  and  left  me  so 

In  poyerty,  the  which  I  sought  to  mend 

By  holding  a  poor  office  in  the  state. 

It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 

I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes, 

And  my  wife  smiled ;  and  my  heart  knew  repo&c. 

When  Cenci's  intercession,  as  I  found, 

Gonferr'd  this  office  on  a  wretch,  whom  thus 

He  paid  for  Yilest  service.     I  retum'd 

With  this  ill  news,  and  we  sate  sad  together 

Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 

Of  such  affection  and  unbroken  faith 

As  temper  life's  worst  bitterness;  when  he, 

As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse. 

Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us 

Such  was  God's  scourge  for  disobedient  sons. 

And  then,  that  I  might  strike  him  dumb  with  shame, 

1  spoke  of  my  wife's  dowry ;  but  he  coin'd 

A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  I  had  wasted 

The  sum  in  secret  riot ;  and  he  saw 

My  wife  was  tonch'd,  and  he  went  smilii^  forth. 

And  when  I  knew  the  impression  he  had  made, 

And  felt  my  wife  insult  with  silent  scorn 

My  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 

I  went  forlli  too :  but  soon  retum'd  again  ; 

Yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  uught 

My  children  her  harsh  thoughts,  and  they  all  cried, 

•  Give  us  clothes,  father!  Give  us  better  food ! 

What  yon  in  one  night  squander  were  enough 

For  months!*  I  look'd,  and  saw  that  home  was  boll. 

And  to  that  helj  will  I  return  no  more 

Ontil  mine  enemy  has  rendered  up 

Atonement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me 

I  will,  reversing  nature's  law— 

OBSINO. 

Trust  me, 
The  compensation  which  thou  seekest  here 
WiU  be  denied. 

OIACOMO. 

Then— Are  yon  not  my  friend  7 
Did  you  not  hint  at  the  alternative, 
Upon  the  brink  of  which  yon  see  I  stand, 


The  other  day  when  we  conversed  together? 

My  wrongs  were  then  less.    That  word  parricide, 

Although  I  am  resolved,  hannts  me  like  fear. 

OtSINO. 

It  must  be  fear  itself,  for  the  bare  word 

Is  hollow  mockery.     Mark,  bow  wisest  God 

Draws  to  one  point  the  threads  of  a  just  doom, 

So  sanctifying  it :  what  you  devise 

Is,  as  it  were,  accomplisli'd. 

OIACOMO. 

Is  he  dead  ? 
oasiNO. 
His  grave  is  ready.    Know  that  since  we  met 
Genci  has  done  an  outrage  to  his  daughter. 

GIACOMO. 

What  outrage  ? 

oasiNO. 
That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  conjectures  as  I  do. 
From  her  fixed  paleness,  and  the  lofty  grief 
Of  her  stem  brow  bent  on  the  idle  air, 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice. 
Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread ;  and  last 
From  this;  that  whilst  her  step-mother  and  1, 
Bewilder'd  in  our  horror,  talked  together 
With  obscure  hints ;  both  self-misunderstood 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk. 
Over  the  truth,  and  yet  to  iis  revenge. 
She  interrupted  us,  and  with  a  look 
Which  told  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must  die. 

GIACOMO. 

It  is  enough.  My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 
There  is  a  higher  reason  for  the  act 
Than  mine ;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 
A  more  unblamed  avenger.     Beatrice, 
Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 
Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 
A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 
With  needless  tears!    Fair  sister,  thou  in  whom 
Men  wonder'd  how  such  loveliness  and  wisdom 
Did  not  destroy  each  other !  Is  there  made 
Ravage  of  thee?     O  heart,  I  ask  no  more 
Justification !  Shall  I  wait,  Orsino,  • 
Till  he  retnm,  and  stab  him  at  the  door  7 

oasiNO. 

Not  so ;  some  accident  might  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sure ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly. 
How  to  excuse  or  lo  conceal.     Nay,  listen  : 
All  is  contrived ;  success  is  so  assilred 
That- 
fitter  BsATaica. 

BKATRICl. 

T  is  my  brother's  voice!  Tou  know  me  not? 

GUGOMO. 

My  sister,  my  lost  sister! 

BBATaiCB. 

Lost  indeed ! 
I  see  Orsino  has  talk'd  with  you,  and 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible 
To  speak,  yet  for  less  than  the  tmth.     Now,  stay  not, 
He  might  return  :  yet  kiss  me ;  I  shall  know 
That  then  thou  hast  consented  to  his  death. 
Farewell,  Farewell !   Let  piety  to  God, 
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Brotherly  lore,  justice  and  clemency, 

And  all  things  that  make  tender  hardest  hearts, 

Hake  thine  bard,  brother.    Answer  not — fiarewell. 

[  Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  II. 


/i  mean  apartment  in  Giacomo's  house. 
GucoMO,  alone. 

GIACOlfO. 

T  is  midnight,  and  Orsioo  comes  not  yet. 

[  Thundery  and  Ae  sound  of  a  storm. 
What!  can  the  everlasting  elements 
Feel  with  a  worm  like  man  ?    If  so,  the  shaft 
Of  mercy-winged  lightning  would  not  fall 
On  stones  and  trees.     My  wife  and  children  sleep : 
They  are  now  living  in  unmeaning  dreams  : 
But  I  must  wake,  still  doubting  if  that  deed 
Be  just  which  was  most  necessary.     O, 
Thou  unreplenished  lamp !  whose  narrow  fire 
Is  shaken  by  tlie  wind,  and  on  whose  edge 
Devouring  darkness  hovers!    Thou  small  flame, 
Which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls, 
Still  flickerest  up  and  down,  how  very  soon. 
Did  I  not  feed  thee,  wouldst  thou  fail  and  be 
As  tliou  hadst  never  been !    So  wastes  and  sinks 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled  mine : 
But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil 
That  broken  lamp  of  flesh.     Ha !  't  is  the  blood 
Which  fed  these  veins  that  ebbs  till  all  is  cold : 
It  is  the  form  that  moulded  mine  that  sinks 
Into  the  white  and  yellow  spasms  of  death  : 
It  is  the  soul  by  which  mine  was  arrayed 
In  God's  immortal  likeness  which  now  stands 
Naked  before  Heaven's  judgment-seat! 

[J  UU  strikes. 
One!  Two  1 
The  hours  crawl  on  ;  and  when  my  hairs  are  white 
My  son  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus, 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse ; 
Chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
Like  those  which  I  expect.     I  almost  wish 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  great ; 
Yet — 't  is  Orsino's  step — 

Enter  Oisino. 
Speak! 

OlSINO. 

I  am  come 
To  say  he  has  escaped. 

GUCOMO. 

Escaped! 

ORSIRO. 

And  safe 
Within  Petrella.    He  pass'd  by  the  spot 
Appointed  for  the  deed  an  hour  too  soon. 

OUCOMO. 

Are  we  the  fools  of  such  contingencies  7 
And  do  we  waste  in  blind  misgivings  thus 
The  hours  when  we  ^ould  act  ?   Then  wind  and  thun- 
der, 
Which  seemed  to  howl  hb  knell,  is  the  loud  laughter 
With  which  Heaven  mocks  our  weakness!  I  henceforth 
Will  ne'er  repent  of  aught  design'd  or  done 
But  my  repentance. 


OlSIRO. 

See,  the  lamp  is  out. 

GIACOMQ. 

If  no  remorse  is  ours  when  the  dim  air 
Has  drank  this  innocent  flame,  why  should  we  quail 
When  Cenci's  life,  tliat  light  by  which  ill  spirits 
See  the  worst  deeds  they  prompt,  shall  sink  for  ever? 
No,  I  am  hardened. 

OlSIlfO. 

Why,  what  need  of  this? 
W'ho  feai^d  the  pale  intrusion  of  remorse 
In  a  just  deed  ?  Although  our  first  plan  failed. 
Doubt  not  but  he  will  soon  be  laid  to  rest. 
But  light  the  lamp ;  let  us  not  talk  i'  the  dark. 

6IAC0M0  {lighting  the  lamp). 
And  yet  once  quench'd  I  cannot  thus  relume 
My  father's  life :  do  you  not  think  his  ghost 
Might  plead  that  argument  with  God  7 

OASINO. 

Once  gone, 
Tou  cannot  now  recall  your  sister^s  peace ; 
Your  own  extinguish'd  years  of  youth  and  hope ; 
Nor  your  wife's  bitter  words ;  nor  all  the  taunts 
Which,  from  the  prosperous,  weak  misfortune  takes ; 
Nor  your  dead  mother ;  nor— 

GIACOMO. 

O,  speak  no  more! 
I  am  resolved,  although  this  very  hand 
Must  quench  tlie  life  that  animated  iL 

OlSINO. 

There  is  no  need  of  that.    Listen :  you  know 

Olimpio,  the  castellan  of  Petrella 

In  old  Golonna's  time ;  him  whom  your  father 

Degraded  from  his  post  7    And  Manio, 

That  desperate  wretch,  whom  he  deprived  last  year 

Of  a  reward  of  blood,  well  earned  and  due  7 

GUCOMO. 

I  knew  Olimpio ;  and  they  say  he  hated 
Old  Cenci  so,  that  in  his  silent  rage 
His  lips  grew  white  only  to  see  him  pios. 
Of  Marzio  I  know  nothing. 

OtSINO. 

Marzio's  hate 
Matches  Olimpio's.    1  have  sent  these  men. 
But  in  your  name,  and  as  at  your  request, 
To  talk  with  Beatrice  and  Lucretia. 

GIACOMO. 

Only  to  talk  7 
oasiNO. 
The  moments,  which  even  now 
Pass  onward  to  morrow's  midnight  hour. 
May  memorise  their  flight  with  death :  ere  then 
They  must  have  talk'd,  and  may  perhaps  have  done. 
And  made  an  end. 

GIACOMO. 

Listen !  What  sound  is  that? 
oasiifo. 
The  house-dog  moans,  and  the  beams  crack:  nought  else. 

GIACOMO. 

It  is  my  wife  complaining  in  her  sleep : 

I  doubt  not  she  is  saying  bitter  things 

Of  me ;  and  all  my  children  round  her  dreaming 

That  I  deny  them  sustenance. 

ORSIHO. 

Whilst  he 
Who  truly  took  it  from  them,  and  who  fills 
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Tlicir  hungry  rest  with  biuerneM,  dow  sleeps 
Lapp'd  in  bad  pleasures,  and  triumphantly 
Mocks  tlice  in  visions  of  successful  hate 
Too  like  the  truth  of  day. 

aiACOHO. 

If  e'er  he  wakes 
Again,  I  will  not  trust  to  hireling  hands. 

ORSINO. 

Why,  that  were  well.    1  must  be  gone ;  good  night! 
When  next  we  meet — 

OlACOMO. 

May  all  be  done — and  all 
Foiigotten. — Oh,  that  I  had  never  been ! 

[  Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1. 

j4n  Apartment  in  Ae  Castie  ofPetrtUa. 

Enter  Cmci. 

GBNCI. 

She  comes  not ;  yet  I  left  her  even  now 
Vanquish'd  and  fiint.     She  knows  the  penalty 
Of  her  delay :  yet  what  if  threats  are  vain  7 
Am  I  now  not  within  Petrella's  moat? 
Or  fear  I  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Rome? 
Slight  I  not  drag  her  by  the  golden  hair? 
Stamp  on  her?    Keep  her  sleepless  till  her  brain 
Be  overworn?    Tame  her  with  chains  and  famine? 
liCis  would  suffice.    Yet  so  to  leave  undone 
What  I  most  seek!  No,  *t  is  her  stubborn  will. 
Which  by  its  own  consent  shall  stoop  as  low 
As  that  which  drags  it  down. 

Enler  Ldceitia. 

Thou  loathed  wretch ! 
Hide  thee  from  my  abhorrence;  Fly,  begone  I 
Yet  stay  I  Bid  Beatrice  come  hither. 

LUGKBTIA. 

Oh, 
Husband !  I  pray,  for  thine  own  wretched  sake, 
liced  what  thou  dost    A  man  who  walks  like  thee 
Through  crimes,  and  tlirough  the  danger  of  his  crimes, 
Each  hour  may  stumble  o'er  a  sudden  grave. 
And  thou  art  old ;  thy  hairs  are  hoary  grey; 
As  thou  wouldst  save  thyself  from  death  and  hell, 
Pity  thy  daughter;  give  her  to  some  friend 
In  marriage  :  so  that  she  may  tempt  thee  not 
To  hatred,  or  worse  thoughts,  if  worse  there  be. 

CXNCI. 

What !  like  her  sister,  who  has  found  a  home 
To  mock  ray  hate  from  with  prosperity? 
Strange  ruin  shall  destroy  both  her  and  thee. 
And  all  that  yet  remain.    My  death  may  be 
Rapid,  her  destiny  oulspceds  it.     Go, 
Bid  her  come  hither,  and  before  my  mood 
Be  changed,  lest  1  should  drag  her  by  the  hair. 

LUCBKTIA. 

She  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.    At  thy  presence 
She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance; 
And  in  that  trance  she  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
■  Genci  must  die!  Let  him  coofe«  himself  I 
Even  now  the  accusing  Angel  waits  to  hear 


If  God,  to  punish  his  enormous  crimes, 
Harden  his  dying  heart  !• 

CllfCI. 

Why — such  things  are — 
No  doubt  divine  revealings  may  be  made. 
'T  is  plain  I  have  been  favoured  from  above, 
For  when  I  cursed  my  sons  they  died. — Aye — so — 
As  to  the  right  or  wrong,  that's  talk.     Repentance — 
Repentance  is  an  easy  moments  work, 
And  more  depends  on  God  than  me.  Well — well — 
I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  soul. 

\A  pause;  Lucbxtia  approaches  anxiously^  and 
then  shrinks  back  as  he  speaks. 

One,  two ; 
Aye — Rocco  and  Cristofano  my  curse 
Strangled :  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  find 
Life  a  worse  Hell  than  that  beyond  the  grave : 
Beatrice  shall,  if  there  be  skill  in  hate, 
Die  in  despair,  blaspheming  :  to  Bernardo, 
lie  is  so  innocent,  I  will  bequeath 
The  memory  of  these  deeds,  and  make  his  youth 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  evil  thoughts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  wide  Campagna, 
I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold  ; 
Hy  costly  robes,  paintings,  and  tapestries; 
My  parchments  and  all  records  of  my  wealth, 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  possessions  nothing  but  my  nam 
Which  shall  be  an  inheritance  to  strip 
Its  wearer  bare  as  infamy.    That  done, 
My  soul,  which  is  a  scourge,  will  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  him  who  wielded  it ; 
Be  it  for  its  own  punishment  or  theirs. 
He  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  the  lash 
Be  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound ; 
Until  its  hate  be  all  inflicted.     Yet, 
Lest  death  outspeed  my  purpose,  let  me  make 
Short  work  and  sure.  [Going. 

LactBTiA  [stops  him), 

Ob,  stay  !    It  was  a  feint : 
She  had  no  rision,  and  she  hoard  no  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 

GBNCI. 

That  is  well. 
Vile  palterer  with  the  sacred  truth  of  God, 
Be  thy  soul  choked  with  that  blaspheming  lie ! 
For  Beatrice  worse  terrors  are  in  store 
To  bend  her  to  my  wilL 

LUCBBTIA. 

Oh!  to  what  will? 
What  cruel  sufferings  more  than  she  has  known 
Canst  thou  inflict? 

GBNCI. 

Andrea !  go,  call  my  daughter; 
And  if  she  comes  not,  tell  her  that  I  come. 
What  sufferings?  I  will  drag  her,  step  by  step, 
Through  infamies  unheard  of  among  men ; 
She  shall  stand  shelterless  in  the  broad  noon 
Of  public  scorn,  for  acts  blazon'd  abroad, 
One  among  which  shall  be — What?  Canst  thou  guess? 
She  shall  become  (for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  loathing  will),  to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  slie  appears  to  others ;  and  when  dead, 
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As  she  shall  die  unshrived  aod  unforgiven, 
A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 
Ilcr  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hounds; 
■  lor  name  shall  be  the  terror  of  tlie  earth ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  tlirone  of  God 
Pla^jue-spotted  with  my  curses.     1  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin. 


Enter  Andbea. 


The  lady  Beatrice — 


Said  she; 


ANDBEA. 
CENCl. 

Speak,  pale  slave!  What 

ANDBEA. 


My  Lord,  't  was  what  she  looked ;  she  said  : 
Go  tell  my  father  that  I  sec  the  gulf 
Of  Hell  between  us  two,  which  he  may  pass, 
I  will  not.  [Exit  Andbba. 

CBNCI. 

Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia, 
Tell  her  to  come;  yet  let  her  understand 
Her  coming  is  consent :  and  say,  moreover, 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her. 

[Exit  LUCRBTIA. 

Ha! 
With  what  but  with  a  fatlier^s  curse  doth  God 
Panic-strike  armed  victory,  and  make  pale 
Cities  in  their  prosperity  ?    The  world's  Father 
Must  grant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his  child 
Be  he  who  asks  even  what  men  call  me. 
Will  not  the  deaths  of  her  rebellious  brothers 
Awe  her  before  I  speak  T  For  I  on  them 
Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

Enter  Lucbetia. 

Well;  what?  Speak,  wretch! 

LUCBETIA. 

She  said,  I  cannot  come; 
Go  tell  my  fatlier  that  I  see  a  torrent 
Of  his  own  blood  raging  between  us. 

cb;«ci  {kneeling). 

God! 
Hear  me !  If  this  most  sperious  mass  of  flesh, 
Which  thou  hast  made  my  daughter;  this  my  blood, 
This  particle  of  my  divided  being ; 
Or  rather,  this  my  bane  and  my  disease, 
Whose  sight  infects  and  poisons  me;  this  devil 
Which  sprung  from  me  as  from  a  hell,  was  meant 
To  aught  good  use;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Was  kindled  to  illumine  this  dark  world ; 
If,  nuraed  by  thy  selectest  dew  of  love. 
Such  virtues  blossom  in  her  as  should  make 
The  peace  of  life,  I  pray  thee  for  my  sake, 
As  thou  the  common  God  and  Father  art 
Of  her,  and  me,  and  all ;  reverse  that  doom ! 
Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  leprous  stains !  Heaven,  rain  npon  her  head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew. 
Till  slie  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  love^eokindled  hps,  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  loathed  lameness !  All-beholding  sun. 
Strike  in  thine  envy  Uiose  life-darting  eyes 
With  thine  own  blinding  beams ! 


LUCRBTIA. 

Peace!  peace! 
For  thine  own  sake  unsay  those  dreadful  words. 
When  high  God  grants  he  punishes  such  prayers. 
CBNCI  {leaping  upj  and  throwing  his  right  hand  towards 

Heaven). 
He  does  his  will,  I  mine !  This  in  addition. 
That  if  she  have  a  child — 

LUCRBTIA. 

Horrible  thought ! 

CENCI. 

That  if  she  ever  have  a  child ;  and  thou, 

Quick  Nature !  I  adjure  thee  by  thy  God, 

That  thou  be  fruitful  in  her,  and  encrease 

And  multiply,  fulfilling  his  command, 

And  my  deep  imprecation !   May  it  be 

A  hideous  likeness  of  herself,  that  as 

From  a  distorting  mirror,  she  may  see 

Her  image  mixed  with  what  she  most  abhors. 

Smiling  upon  her  from  her  nursing  breasL 

And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infancy 

Grow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  deform'd. 

Turning  her  mother's  love  to  misery : 

And  that  both  she  and  it  may  live  until 

It  shall  repay  her  care  and  pain  with  hate. 

Or  what  may  else  be  more  unnatural. 

So  he  may  hunt  her  through  the  clamorous  scoffs 

Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonoui'd  grave. 

Shall  I  revoke  this  curse?  Go,  bid  her  come. 

Before  my  words  arc  chronicled  in  heaven. 

[ExU  LUCRETIA. 

I  do  noLfeel  as  if  I  were  a  man, 
But  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 
The  offences  of  some  unremember'd  world. 
My  blood  b  running  up  and  down  my  veins; 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tingle : 
I  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe; 
My  heart  is  beating  with  an  expectation 
Of  horrid  joy. 

Enter  Lucrbtu. 

What?  Speak! 

LUCBETIA. 

She  bids  thee  curse; 
And  if  thy  curses,  as  they  cannot  do, 
Gould  kill  her  soul— 

CBNCI. 

She  would  not  come.  T  is  wdl, 
I  can  do  both  :  first  take  what  I  demand. 
And  then  extort  concession.    To  thy  chamber ! 
Fly  ere  I  spurn  thee :  and  beware  this  night 
That  thou  cross  not  my  footsteps.     It  were  safer 
To  come  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey. 

[Exit  Lucbetia. 
It  must  be  late ;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim 
With  unaccustom'd  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience!  Oh!  thou  most  insolent  of  lies! 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healing  dew  of  heaven. 
Steeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
Which  thinks  thee  an  impostor.     1  will  go 
First  to  belie  thee  with  an  hour  of  rest, 
Which  will  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feci :  and  then — 
O,  multitudinous  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 
Thine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy ! 
There  shall  be  lamentation  heard  in  Heaven 
As  o'er  an  angel  fallen ;  and  upon  Earth 
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All  ^ood  shall  droop  and  sicken,  and  ill  things 

Shall  with  a  spirit  of  unnatural  life 

Stir  and  be  quicken'd — even  as  I  am  now. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  II. 

B€fore  the  Castk  of  PetrOia. 

Enter  Bkatkici  and  Luchitia  above  on  the  ramparts. 

BIATftlCI. 

They  come  not  yet. 

LUCEBTIA. 

T  is  scarce  midnight. 

BSATKICK. 

How  slow 
Behind  the  course  of  thought,  eren  sick  with  speed. 
Lags  leaden-footed  time ! 

LUCaSTIA. 

The  minutes 
If  he  should  wake  before  the  deed  is  done? 

BBATllCI. 

O,  Mother !  He  must  nerer  wake  again. 
What  thou  hast  said  persuades  me  that  our  act 
Will  but  dislodge  a  spirit  of  deep  hell 
Out  of  a  human  form. 

LUCBKTU. 

T  is  true  he  spoke 
Of  death  and  judgment  with  strange  confideoce 
For  one  so  wicked ;  as  a  man  beliering 
In  God,  yet  recking  not  of  good  or  ill. 
And  yet  to  die  without  confession ! — 

BBATBICB. 

Oh! 
Bdiete  that  heaven  is  merciful  and  just. 
And  will  not  add  our  dread  necessity 
To  the  amount  of  his  offences. 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Habzio,  below. 

LUGBBTIA. 

See, 
They  come. 

BBATKICB. 

All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thus 
To  their  dark  end.     Let  us  go  down. 

[Exeunt  Ldcbbtia  and  BBATBiCB/rom  above. 

OLllfPIO. 

How  feel  you  to  this  work  7 

MABZIO. 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.  Your  cheeks  are  pale. 

OLIMPIO. 

It  is  the  white  reflection  of  your  own, 
Which  yon  call  pale. 

MARZIO. 

Is  that  their  natural  hue? 

OLIMPtO. 

Or  't  is  my  hate  and  the  deferred  desire 

To  wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

MAltZIO. 

You  are  inclined  then  to  this  business? 

OUMPIO. 

Aye. 
If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  stung  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 


Enter  Bxatbicb  and  Ldcbbtia,  below. 

Noble  ladies! 

BBATBICB. 

Are  ye  resolved  ? 

OLiMPlq. 

Is  he  asleep  7 

MABZIO. 

ball 
Quiet? 

LUGBBTIA. 

I  mixed  an  opiate  with  his  drink : 
He  sleeps  so  soundly — 

BBATBICB. 

That  his  deatli  will  be 
But  as  a  change  of  sin-chastisiog  dreams, 
A  dark  continuance  of  the  Hell  within  him, 
Which  God  extinguish !  But  ye  ajre  resolved  ? 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed! 

OLIMPIO. 

We  are  resolved. 

MABZIO. 

As  to  the  how  this  act 
Be  warranted,  it  rests  with  you. 

BBATBICB. 

Well,  follow! 

OLIMPIO. 

Hush !  Harl^ !  What  noise  is  that? 

MABZIO. 

Ha  I  some  one  comes  I 

.BBATBICB. 

Ye  conscience-stricken  cravens,  rock  to  rest 

Your  baby  hearts.    It  is  the  fron  gate. 

Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind, 

That  enters  whistling  as  in  scorn.     Come,  follow ! 

And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick,  and  bold. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  in. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Bbatbicb  and  Lucbbtia. 

LUCRITU. 

They  are  about  it  now. 

BBATBICB. 

Nay,  it  is  done. 

LUCBBTIA. 

I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

BBATBICB. 

He  will  not  groan. 

LUCBBTIA. 

What  sound  is  that? 

BBATBICB. 

List!  't  is  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

LUCBBTIA. 

My  God! 
If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  corpse — 

BBATBICB. 

O,  fear  not 
What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone : 
The  act  seals  alL 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Mabzio. 
Is  it  accomplished  ? 
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MARZIO. 


What? 


Did  you  not  call  ? 


OLIMPIO. 
BBATEICK. 

When  ? 

OLIMPIO. 

Now. 

BSATRICS. 

#      I  ask  if  all  is  over  ? 

^  OLIMPIO. 

We  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  sleeping  man ; 
Ills  thin  grey  hair,  his  stern  and  reverent  brow, 
His  veined  hands  crossed  on  his  heavin(;  breast, 
And  the  calm  innocent  sleep  in  which  he  lay, 
Quell'd  me.     Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  it. 

MAKZIO. 

But  I  was  holder  ;  for  I  chid  Olimpio, 
And  bade  him  bear  his  wrongs  to  his  own  grave, 
And  leave  me  the  reward.     And  now  my  knife 
Touch'd  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the  old  man 
Stirr'd  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  •  God !  hear,  O,  hear, 
A  father's  curse !  What,  art  tliou  not  our  father?* 
And  then  he  laughed.     I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his  lips, 
And  could  not  kill  him. 

BBATIICI. 

Miserable  slaves  I 
Where,  if  ye  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man, 
Found  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone?  Base  palterers! 
Cowards  and  traitors !  Why,  the  very  conscience 
Which  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  revenge 
Is  an  equivocation :  it  sleeps  over 
A  thousand  daily  acts  disgracing  men ; 
And  when  a  deed  where  mercy  insults  heaTeo — 
Why  do  I  talk? 

[Snatching  a  dagger  from  one  ofAem  and 
raising  iL 

Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say. 
She  murder'd  her  own  father,  T  must  do  it! 
But  never  dream  ye  shall  outlive  him  long ! 

OUMPIO. 

Stop,  for  God's  sake ! 

MABZIO. 

1  will  go  back  and  kill  him. 

OLIMPIO. 

Give  me  the  weapon  :  we  must  do  thy  will. 

BBATBICK. 

Take  it !  Depart '.  Return  ! 

[Exeunt  Olimpio  and  Uabiio. 
Bow  pale  thou  art ! 
We  do  but  that  which  't  were  a  deadly  crime 
To  leave  undone. 

lvcbbtia. 
Would  it  were  done ! 

BIATIIICB. 

Even  whilst 
That  doubt  is  passing  through  your  mind,  the  world 
Is  conscious  of  a  change.     Darkness  and  hell 
Have  swallow'd  up  the  vapour  they  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.     My  breath 
Gomes,  mcthinks,  lighter  and  the  jellied  blood 
Runs  freely  through  my  veins.     Hark ! 


Enter  Olimpio  and  Mabzio. 

Heb- 
olimpio. 

Dead' 
mabzio. 
We  strangled  him,  that  there  might  be  no  blood ; 
And  then  we  threw  his  heavy  corpse  i'  the  garden 
Under  the  balcony ;  't  will  seem  it  fell. 

BBATBiGE  {giving  them  a  bag  of  coin). 
Here  take  this  gold,  and  hasten  to  your  homes. 
And,  Marzio,  because  thou  wast  only  aw^ 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  thou  this ! 

[Clothes  him  in  a  rich  mantle. 
It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grandfather 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state :  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.     Live  long  and  thrive !  And,  mark, 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repoit :  this  deed  is  none. 

[A  horn  is  sounded. 

LUCBBTIA. 

Hark,  't  is  the  castle  horn ;  my  God  !  it  sounds 
Like  the  last  trump. 

BBATBICB. 

Some  tedious  guest  is  coming. 

LUCRBTIA. 

The  drawbridge  is  let  down ;  there  is  a  tramp 
Of  horses  in  the  court ;  fly,  hide  yourselves  ! 

[Exeunt  Oumpio  and  Maazio. 

BBATBICB. 

Let  us  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  resti 

I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now : 

The  spirit  which  doth  reign  within  these  limbs 

Seems  strangely  undisturb'd.    I  could  even  sleep 

Fearless  and  calm :  all  ill  is  surely  past. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. 


Another  apartnent  in  the  Castle* 

Enter  on  one  side  the  Legate  Savblla  introduced  by 
a  Servant,  and  on  the  other  Lucbbtia  and  Bsa- 

NAADO. 

SATBLLA. 

Lady,  my  duty  to  his  Holiness 

Be  my  excuse,  that  thus  unseasonably 

I  break  upon  your  rest.     I  must  speak  with 

Count  Genci ;  doth  he  sleep  ? 

Lucanu  (in  a  hurried  and  confused  manner), 

I  think  he  sleeps ; 
Yet  wake  him  not ;  I  pray,  spare  me  awhile. 
He  is  a  wicked  and  wrathful  man ; 
Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  sleep  to-night. 
Which  is,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreams. 
It  were  not  well ;  indeed  it  were  not  well. 
Wait  till  day  break.— 

{Aside.)  O,  I  am  deadly  sick  1 

UTBLLA. 

I  grieve  thus  to  distress  yon,  but  the  Count 
Must  answer  charges  of  the  grayest  import, 
And  suddenly ;  such  my  commission  is. 

LDGBBTiA  {with  increased  agitation). 
I  dare  not  rouse  him :  I  know  none  who  dare — 
T  were  perilous ; — yen  might  as  safely  waken 
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A  lerpent ;  or  a  corpse  in  which  some  fiend 
Were  laid  to  sleep. 

SATU.LA. 

Lady,  my  moments  here 
Are  counted.    I  muse  rouse  him  from  his  sleep, 
Since  none  else  dare. 

LOCRBTiA  (aside). 

O,  terror !  O,  despair  ] 
(To  BBaifAEDo.)  Bernardo,  conduct  you  the  Lord  Le- 
gate to 
Your  father's  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Sayblla  and  Beinaido. 

Enter  Bxatsick. 

BSATIICK. 

T  is  a  messenger 
Gome  to  arrest  the  culprit  -who  now  stands 
Before  the  throne  of  unappealable  God. 
Both  Earth  and  Heaven,  consenting  arbiters, 
Acquit  oar  deed. 

LccBrriA. 
Oh,  agony  of  fear ! 
Would  that  he  yet  might  lire  1  Even  now  I  heard 
The  legate's  followers  whisper  as  they  pass'd 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death. 
All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means 
Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  haying  done. 
Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the  body ; 
Now  they  suspect  the  truth ;  now  they  consult 
Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  foct ; 
O,  horrible,  't  is  all  discovered  ! 

BIATRICI. 

Mother, 
What  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.    Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just.     T  is  like  a  truant  child 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done, 
Even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness,  and  thus 
Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  aher'd  cheeks 
All  thou  wouldst  hide.    Be  faithful  to  thyself. 
And  fear  no  other  wimos  but  thy  fear. 
For  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment, 
Or  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride. 
As  murderers  cannot  feign.     The  deed  is  done. 
And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 
I  am  as  universal  as  the  light ; 
Free  as  the  earth-«urrounding  air ;  as  firm 
As  the  world's  centre.    Gonsequence,  to  me, 
Is  OS  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock 
But  shakes  it  not. 

[A  cry  witiun  and  tunudt 

BBINARDO. 

Murder!  Murder  I  Murder! 

Enter  Bbrrardo  and  Satblla. 

SAVBLLA  {tohisfoUovfers). 
Go,  search  the  casde  round  ;  sound  the  alarm; 
Look  to  the  gates  that  none  escape! 

RBATRIGR. 

What  now  7 

BBRNARDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  say — my  father's  dead. 

BBATRICB. 

How,  dead !  he  only  sleeps;  you  mistake,  brother. 
His  sleep  is  very  calm,  very  like  death ; 


*T  is  wonderful  how  well  a  tyrant  sleeps. 
He  is  not  dead  7 

BBRNARDO. 

Dead ;  murdered. 
LUCRBTiA  {vfith  extreme  agitation). 

Oh,  no,  no, 
He  is  not  murder  d,  though  he  may  be  dead ; 
I  have  alone  the  keys  of  those  apartments. 

SATBLLA. 

Ha!    kit  so? 

BBATRICB. 

My  Lord,  I  pray  excuse  us ; 
We  will  retire ;  my  mother  is  not  well : 
She  seems  quite  overcome  with  this  strange  horror. 

[Exeunt  Lucbbtla  and  Bbatricb. 

SAVBLLA. 

Gan  yon  suspect  who  may  have  murder'd  him? 

BBRNARDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  think. 

SAVBLLA. 

Gan  you  name  any 
Who  had  an  interest  in  his  death? 

BBBRARDO. 

Alas! 
I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those  most 
Who  most  lament  that  such  a  deed  is  done; 
My  mother,  and  my  sister,  and  myself. 

SAVBLLA. 

T  is  strange !    There  were  clear  marks  of  violence. 
I  found  the  old  man's  body  in  the  n^Mnlight, 
Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  chamber 
Among  the  branches  of  a  pine :  he  could  not 
Have  fallen  there,  for  all  his  limbs  lay  heap'd 
And  effortless;  't  is  true  there  was  no  blood. — 
Favour  me.  Sir— it  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  sliould  be  made  clear— to  tell  the  ladles 

That  I  request  their  presence. 

[Exi'cBbrnardo. 

Enter  Guards t  bringing  in  Marzio. 

GUARD. 

We  have  one. 
omcBB. 
My  Lord,  we  found  this  ruffian  and  another 
Lurking  among  the  rocks ;  there  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  Count  Genci : 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin  ;  this  fellow  wore 
A  gold-inwoven  robe,  which,  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  glimmering  moon, 
Betray'd  them  to  our  notice:  the  other  fell 
Desperately  fighting. 

SAVBLLA. 

What  does  he  confess? 

ovricBR. 
He  keeps  firm  sflencc;  but  these  lines  found  on  him 
May  speak. 

SATBLLA. 

Their  language  is  at  least  sincere. 

[Reads. 

«  To  TBB  LADT  BbATRICB. 

«  That  the  atonement  of  what  my  nature 
Sickens  to  conjecture  may  soon  arrive, 
I  send  thee,  at  thy  brother^s  desire,  those 
Who  will  speak  and  do  more  than  I  dare 
Write. — Thy  devoted  servant, 

Orsino.* 
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Enter  Lucretia,  Beatrice,  and  Bernardo. 
Knowest  thou  this  writing,  Lady  ? 


BEATRICE. 


No. 


SAT ELLA. 

Nor  thou? 
LUCRETiA  (her  conduct  throughout  tJie  scene  is  marked 

by  extreme  agitation). 
Where  was  it  found?     What  is  it?     It  should  be 
Orsino's  hand !     It  speaks  of  that  strange  horror 
Which  nerer  yet  found  utterance,  but  which  made 
Between  that  hapless  child  and  her  dead  father 
A  gulf  of  obscure  hatred. 

SATELLA. 

Is  it  so? 
Is  it  true.  Lady,  that  thy  fatlier  did 
Such  outrages  as  to  awaken  in  thee 
Un filial  hate? 

BEATRICE. 

Not  hate,  't  was  more  than  hate ; 
This  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  question  me? 

SAVBLLA. 

There  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done; 
Thou  hast  a  secret  which  will  answer  not. 

BEATRICE. 

What  sayest  ?     My  Lord,  your  words  are  bold  and  rash. 

SATELLA. 

I  do  arrest  all  present  in  the  name 

Of  the  Pope's  Holiness.     You  must  to  Rome. 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  not  to  Rome !     Indeed  we  are  not  guilty. 

BEATBICE. 

Guilty!    Who  dares  talk  of  guilt?    My  Lord, 

I  am  more  innocent  of  parricide 

Than  is  a  child  bom  ^therlcss — Dear  Mother, 

Tour  gentleness  and  patience  are  no  shield 

For  this  keen-judging  world,  this  two-edged  lie. 

Which  seems,  but  is  not.     What!  will  human  laws, 

Rather  will  ye  who  are  their  ministers, 

Bar  all  access  to  retribution  first, 

And  then,  when  Heaven  doth  interpose  to  do 

What  ye  neglect,  arming  familiar  things 

To  the  redress  of  an  unwonted  crime. 

Make  ye  the  victims  who  demanded  it 

Culprits?    'T  is  ye  are  culprits!     That  poor  wretch 

Who  stands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and  amazed, 

If  it  be  true  he  murder'd  Genci,  was 

A  sword  in  the  right  hand  of  jnstest  God. 

Wherefore  should  I  have  wielded  it?  unless 

The  crimes  which  mortal  tongue  dare  never  name, 

God  therefore  scruples  to  avenge. 

SATELLA. 

Touown 
That  you  desired  his  death  ? 

BEATRICE. 

It  would  have  been 
A  crime  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
That  fierce  desire  had  faded  in  my  heart. 
'T  is  true  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  pray. 
Aye,  I  even  knew — for  God  is  wise  and  just, 
That  some  strange  sudden  death  hung  over  him. 
'T  is  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most  true 
There  was  no  other  rest  for  me  on  earth. 
No  other  hope  in  Heaven — now  what  of  this? 


SATELLA. 

Strange  thoughts  beget  strange  deeds;  and  here  are  both 
I  judge  thee  not. 

BEATRICE. 

And  yet,  if  you  arrest  me, 
You  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life  :  the  breath 
Of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name, 
And  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  life, 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it     T  is  most  false 
That  I  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide; 
Although  1  must  rejoice,  for  justest  cause, 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  fathei's  soul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  free :  stain  not  a  noble  house 
With  vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime; 
Add  to  our  sufferings  and  your  own  neglect 
No  heavier  sum ;  let  them  have  been  enough : 
Leave  us  the  wreck  we  have. 

SAVELLA. 

1  dare  not,  Lady. 
I  pray  that  you  prepare  yourselves  for  Rome : 
There  the  Pope's  further  pleasure  will  be  known. 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  not  to  Rome !    O,  take  us  not  to  Rome ! 

BEATRICE. 

Why  not  to  Rome,  dear  mother?    There,  as  here. 

Our  innocence  is  as  an  armed  heel 

To  trample  accusation.     God  is  there 

As  here,  and  with  his  shadow  ever  clothes 

The  innocent,  the  injured,  and  the  weak  ; 

And  such  are  we.     Cheer  up,  dear  Lady,  lean 

On  me;  collect  your  wandering  thoughts.     Hy  Lord, 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken  some  refreshment, 

And  had  all  such  examinations  made 

Upon  the  spot,  as  may  be  necessary 

To  the  full  understanding  of  this  matter. 

We  shall  be  ready.     Mother;  will  you  come? 

LUCRETIA. 

Ha!  they  will  bind  us  to  the  rack,  and  wrest 
Self-accusation  from  our  agony ! 
Will  Giacomo  be  there?    Orsino?    Manio? 
All  present;  all  confronted  ;  all  demanding 
Each  from  the  otlier's  countenance  the  thing 
Which  is  in  every  heart !    O,  misery ! 

[She  faints,  and  is  borne  out 

SATELLA. 

She  faints:  an  ill  appearance  this. 

BEATRICE. 

HyLord, 
She  knows  not  yet  the  uses  of  th«  world. 
She  fears  that  power  is  as  a  beast  which  grasps 
And  loosens  not :  a  snake  whose  look  transmutes 
All  things  to  guilt  which  is  its  nutriment. 
She  cannot  know  how  well  the  supine  slaTes 
Of  blind  authority  read  the  truth  of  things 
When  written  on  a  brow  of  guilelessnese : 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  man, 
A  judge  and  an  accuser  of  the  wrong 
Which  drags  it  there.    Prepare  yourself,  Hy  Lord; 
Our  suite  will  join  yours  in  the  court  below. 

[Exeun!. 
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ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 
An  Apartment  in  ORsmo's  Palace. 
Enter  Obsiro  and  GiaComo. 

GUCOMO. 

Do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end  7 

0,  that  the  vain  remorse  which  must  chastise 

Crimes  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 

As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge! 

O,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  off 

The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 

The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 

When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the  hounds 

Of  conscience  to  their  prey!  Alas !  alas! 

It  was  a  wicked  thought,  a  piteous  deed, 

To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  father. 

oasiivo. 
It  has  tum'd  out  unluckily,  in  truth. 

GIACOMO. 

To  violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep; 
To  cheat  kind  nature  of  the  placid  death 
Which  she  prepares  for  overwearied  age ; 
To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul 
Which  might  have  quench'd  in  reconciling  prayers 
A  life  of  burning  crimes — 

ORSLNO. 

You  cannot  say 
I  urged  you  to  the  deed. 

GIACOMO. 

O,  had  I  never 
Found  in  thy  smooth  and  ready  countenance 
The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts;  hadst  tliou 
Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me  look 
Upon  the  monster  of  my  thought,  until 
It  grew  familiar  to  desire — 

ORSINO. 

'T  is  thus 
Hen  cast  the  blame  of  their  unprosperous  acts 
Upon  the  abettors  of  their  own  resolve; 
Or  any  thing  but  their  weak,  guilty  selves. 
And  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  yon  stand  that  gires  you  this  pale  sickness 
Of  penitence;  confess,  't  is  fear  disguised 
From  its  own  shame  that  takes  the  mantle  now 
Of  thin  remorse.    What  if  we  yet  were  safe? 

OIACOMO. 

How  can  that  be?    Already  Beatrice, 
Lucretia  and  the  murderer,  are  in  prison. 
I  doubt  not  officers  are,  whilst  we  speak, 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 

ORsmo. 
I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  flight.     We  can  escape  even  now, 
So  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  the  hair. 

6IAC0MO. 

Rather  expire  in  tortures,  as  I  may. 
What!  will  you  cast  by  self-accusing  flight 
Assured  conviction  upon  Beatrice  ? 
She,  who  alone  in  this  unnatural  work. 
Stands  like  God's  angel  minister  d  upon 
By  fiends;  avenging  such  a  nameless  wrong 
As  turns  black  parricide  to  piety ;  • 


Whilst  we  for  basest  ends — I  fear,  Orsino, 

While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looks. 

Comparing  them  with  your  proposal  now, 

That  you  must  be  a  villain.    For  what  end 

Could  you  engage  in  such  a  perilous  crime. 

Training  me  on  with  hints,  and  signs,  and  smiles. 

Even  to  this  gulf?  Thou  art  no  liar;  No, 

Thou  art  a  lie!  traitor  and  murderer! 

Coward  and  slave !  But,  no — defend  thyself;  [Drawing. 

Let  the  sword  speak  what  the  indignant  tongue 

Disdains  to  brand  thee  with. 

ORSINO. 

Put  up  your  weapon. 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
Makes  you  thus  rash  and  sudden  with  your  friend, 
Now  ruin'd  for  your  sake?  If  honest  anger 
Have  moved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just  proposed 
Was  but  to  try  you.    As  for  me,  I  think. 
Thankless  affection  led  me  to  this  point, 
From  which,  if  my  firm  temper  could  repent, 
I  cannot  now  recede.     Even  whilst  we  speak 
The  ministers  of  justice  wait  below : 
They  grant  me  these  brief  moments.    Now,  if  you 
Have  any  word  of  melancholy  comfort 
To  speak  to  your  pale  wife,  't  were  best  to  pass 
Out  at  the  postern,  and  avoid  them  so. 

GlACOMO. 

Oh,  generous  friend!  How  canst  thou  pardon  me? 
Would  that  my  life  could  purchase  thine ! 

OHSIHO. 

That  wish 
Now  comes  a  day  too  late.    Haste;  fare  thee  well ! 
Hear'st  thou  not  steps  along  the  corridor? 

[Exit  GiAcoMO. 
Fm  sorry  for  it;  but  the  guards  are  waiting 
At  his  own  gate,  and  such  was  my  contrivance 
That  I  might  rid  me  both  of  him  and  them. 
I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  this  new  world, 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill 
As  others  weave ;  but  there  arose  a  Power 
Which  grasp'd  and  snapp'd  the  threads  of  my  device. 
And  tum'd  it  to  a  net  of  ruin — Ha ! 

[A  shout  is  heard. 
Is  that  my  name  I  hear  proclaim'd  abroad  ? 
But  I  will  pass,  wrapt  in  a  vile  disguise; 
Rags  on  my  back,  and  a  false  inpocence 
Upon  my  f^ce,  through  the  misdeeming  crowd 
Which  judges  by  what  seems.    T  is  easy  then 
For  a  new  name  and  for  a  country  new. 
And  a  new  life,  fashion'd  on  old  desires. 
To  change  the  honours  of  ahandon'd  Rome. 
And  these  must  be  the  masks  of  that  within. 
Which  must  remain  unaiter'd. — Oh,  1  fear 
That  what  is  pass'd  will  nerer  let  me  rest ! 
Why,  when  none  else  is  conscious,  but  myself, 
Of  my  misdeeds,  should  my  own  heart's  contempt' 
Trouble  me?  Have  I  not  the  power  to  fly 
Hy  own  reproaches?  Shall  1  be  the  slave 
Of — what  7  A  word?  which  those  of  this  false  world 
Employ  against  each  other,  not  themselves  ; 
As  men  wear  daggers  not  for  self-offence. 
But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I 
Find  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myself, 
As  now  I  skulk  from  every  other  eye  ?  [Exit. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Hall  of  Justice. 

Camillo,  Judobs,  etc.j  are  discovered  seated;  Mariio  is 

led  in. 

FIRST  JUDGE. 

Accused,  do  you  persist  in  your  denial? 

I  ask  you,  are  you  inoocent,  or  guilty? 

I  demand  who  were  the  participators 

In  your  offence?  Speak  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

MARZIO. 

My  God !  I  did  not  kill  him ;  I  know  nothing ; 
Olimpio  sold  the  robe  to  me  from  which 
You  would  infer  my  guilt. 

SKCOnO  JCDGB. 

Away  with  him! 

rilST  JUDGB. 

Dare  you,  with  lips  yet  white  from  the  rack's  kiss, 
Speak  false?  Is  it  so  soft  a  questioner, 
Tliat  you  would  handy  lover's  talk  with  it, 
Till  it  wind  out  your  life  and  soul?  Away! 

MARZIO. 

Spare  me!  O,  spare!  I  will  confess. 

FIRST  JUDGB. 

Then  speak. 

MARZIO. 

I  strangled  him  in  Iiis  sleep. 

FIRST  JUD6I. 

Who  urged  you  to  it? 

MARZIO. 

His  own  son  Giacomo,  and  the  young  prelate 

Orsino  sent  me  to  Petrclla;  there 

The  ladies  Beatrice  and  Lucretia 

Tempted  me  with  a  thousand  crowns,  and  I 

And  my  companion  forthwith  murder'd  him. 

Now  let  me  die. 

FIRST  JUDGB. 

This  sounds  as  bad  as  truth.   Guards,  there, 
Lead  forth  the  prisoners ! 

EnXer  Lucrbtia,  Bbatricb,  and  Giacomo,  guarded. 

Look  upon  this  man ; 
When  did  you  see  him  last? 

BBATRICB. 

We  never  saw  him. 

MARZIO. 

You  know  me  too  weH,  Lady  Beatrice. 

BBATRICB. 

I  know  thee!  How?  where?  when? 

MARIIO. 

You  know 't  was  I 
Whom  you  did  urge  with  menaces  and  bribes 
To  kill  your  father..    When  the  thing  was  done 
You  clothed  me  in  a  robe  of  woven  gold 
And  bade  me  thrive :  how  I  have  thriven,  yon  see. 
You,  my  Lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lacretia, 
You  know  that  what  J  speak  is  true. 

[Bbatricb  advances  towards  him;  he  covers  his 
facCf  and  shrinks  back. 

Oh,  dart 
The  terrible  resentment  of  those  eyes 
On  the  dread  eartli !  Turn  them  away  firom  me ! 
They  wound :  't  was  torture  forced  the  truth.  My  Lords, 
Having  said  this,  let  me  be  led  to  death. 


bbatricb.  . 
Poor  wretch !  I  pity  thee :  yet  stay  awhile. 

CAMILLO. 

Guards,  lead  him  not  away. 

BBATRICB. 

Cardinal  Camillo, 
Yon  have  a  good  repute  for  gentleness 
And  wisdom :  can  it  be  that  you  sit  here 
To  countenance  a  wicked  farce  like  this  ? 
When  some  obscure,  and  trembling  slave  is  dragg'd 
From  sufferings  which  might  shake  the  sternest  heart. 
And  bade  to  answer,  not  as  he  believes. 
But  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  desire. 
Whose  questions  thence  suggest  their  own  reply: 
And  that  in  peril  of  such  hideous  torments 
As  merciful  God  spares  even  the  damn'd.    Speak  now 
The  thing  you  surely  know,  which  is  that  you. 
If  your  fine  frame  were  strctch'd  upon  that  wheel. 
And  you  were  told.  Confess  that  you  did  poison 
Your  little  nephew  :  that  fair  blue-eyed  child 
Who  was  the  load-star  of  your  life ;  and  though 
All  see,  since  his  most  swift  and  piteous  death, 
That  day  and  night,  and  heaven  and  earth,  and  time. 
And  all  the  things  hoped  for  or  done  therein 
Are  changed  to  you,  through  your  exceeding  grief. 
Yet  you  would  say,  I  confess  any  thing — 
And  beg  from  your  tormentors,  like  that  slave, 
The  refuge  of  dishonourable  death. 
I  pray  thee.  Cardinal,  that  thou  assert 
My  innocence. 

CAMILLO  {much  movedj. 
What  shall  we  think,  my  lords? 
Shame  on  these  tears!  I  thought  the  heart  was  frozen 
Which  is  their  fountain.    I  would  pledge  my  soul 
That  she  is  guiltless. 

JUDGB. 

Yet  she  must  be  tortured. 

CAMILLO. 

I  would  as  soon  have  tortured  mine  own  nephew 
(If  he  now  lived,  he  would  be  just  her  age ; 
His  hair,  too,  was  her  colour,  and  his  eyes 
Like  hers  in  shape,  but  blue,  and  not  so  deep) : 
As  that  most  perfect  image  of  God's  love 
That  ever  came  sorrowing  upon  the  earth. 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  infancy! 

JUDGB. 

Well,  be  her  purity  on  your  head,  my  lord, 
If  you  forbid  the  rack.    His  Holiness 
Enjoin'd  us  to  pursue  this  monstrous  crime 
By  the  severest  forms  of  law;  nay  even 
To  stretch  a  point  against  the  criminals. 
The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  parricide. 
Upon  such  evidence  as  justifies 
Torture. 

BBATRICB. 

What  evidence  ?  This  man's? 

JUDGB. 

Even  so. 

BBATRICB  {to  MaRZIO). 

Come  near.     And  who  art  thou,  thus  chosen  forth 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  living  men 
To  kill  the  innocent? 

MARZIO. 

I  am  Martio, 
Thy  father'*  vassal. 


THE  CENCI. 


1'^ 


kaxmt  to  what  I  a«k. 


BIATIICK. 

Fix  thine  eyes  on  mine  ; 

[Turning  to  Ihe  Judges 
T  prithee  mark 
His  countenance:  unlike  bold  calumny 
Which  sometimes  dares  not  speak  the  thing  it  looks, 
He  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but  bends 
His  gaxe  on  the  blind  earth. 

{To  Hariio.)    What !  wilt  thou  say 
That  I  did  mnrder  my  own  father? 

MAHIIO. 

Oh! 
Spare  me!  My  brain  swims  ronnd — ^1  cannot  speak — 
It  was  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 
Take  me  away !  Let  her  not  look  on  me ! 
I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wretch ; 
1  hare  said  all  I  know ;  now,  let  me  die! 

BIATSfCB. 

My  Lords,  if  by  my  nature  1  had  been 
So  stem,  as  to  have  plann'd  the  crime  alleged, 
Which  yonr  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave, 
And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 
I  should  hare  left  this  two-edged  instrument 
Of  my  misdeed;  this  man,  this  bloody  knife 
With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft. 
Lying  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foes, 
For  my  own  death?  That  with  such  horrible  need 
For  deepest  silence,  I  should  have  neglected 
I  So  trivial  a  precaution,  as  the  making 
His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 
On  a  thiePs  memory?  What  is  his  poor  life? 
What  are  a  thousand  lives?  A  parricide 
Had  trampled  them  like  dust;  and  see,  he  lives! 

[Turning  to  Mabho. 
And  thon— 

MABSIO. 

Oh,  spare  me!  Speak  to  me  no  more! 
That  stem  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones. 
Wound  worse  than  torture. 

( To  the  Judges.)      I  have  told  it  all ; 
For  pity's  sake  lead  me  away  to  death. 

CAMILLO. 

Guards,  lead  him  nearer  the  lady  Beatrice  : 
He  shrinks  from  her  regard  like  autumn's  leaf 
From  the  keen  breath  of  the  serenest  north. 

BSATSICK. 

Oh,  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 

Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me; 

So  mayest  thon  answer  God  with  less  dismay: 

What  evil  have  we  done  thee?  1,  alas ! 

Have  lived  but  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  years, 

And  so  my  lot  was  order'd  that  a  father 

First  tum'd  the  moments  of  awakening  life 

To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet  hope;  and  then 

Stabb'd  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul ; 

And  my  untainted  fame ;  and  even  that  peace 

Which  sleeps  within  the  cora  of  the  heart's  heart, 

But  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  so  my  hate 

Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 

To  our  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  love, 

Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off ; 

And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation : 

And  art  thou  the  accuser?    If  thou  hopest 

Mercy  in  heaven,  show  justice  upon  earth : 

Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 

If  thon  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life's  path 


Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man, 

Rush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say :  «  My  Maker, 

I  have  done  this  and  more ;  for  there  was  one 

Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth ; 

And  because  she  endured  what  never  any 

Guilty  or  innocent  endured  before : 

Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  not  thought; 

Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her; 

I  with  my  words  kill'd  her  and  all  her  kin.* 

Think,  I  adjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay 

The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 

Towards  our  ancient  house,  and  stainless  fame ! 

Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  pity, 

Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks, 

Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.    Think 

What 't  is  to  blot  with  infamy  and  blood 

All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is, 

Hear  me,  great  God !  I  swear,  most  innocent. 

So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 

Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  n^rd  of  guilt. 

And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 

To  what  I  ask :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 

A  parricide  ? 

MARZIO. 

Thou  art  not! 

lUOOB. 

What  is  this? 

MABZIO. 

I  here  declare  those  whom  I  did  accuse 
Are  innocent.     'T  is  I  alone  am  guilty. 

JUDGB. 

Drag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them  be 
Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.    Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

MABZlO. 

Torture  me  as  ye  will: 
A  keener  pain  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
From  my  last  breath.    She  is  most  innocent! 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with  me! 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  rend  and  ruin. 

[  Exit  Marzio,  guarded. 

CAMILLO. 

What  say  ye  now,  my  Lords? 

JUDOB. 

Let  tortures  strain  tlie  truth  till  it  be  white 
As  snow  thrice-sifted  by  the  froxen  wind. 

CAMILLO. 

Yet  stain'd  with  blood. 

JUD«B  {to  Bbatbicb]. 

Know  you  this  paper,  lady? 

BBATBICB. 

Entrap  me  not  with  questions.    Who  stands  here 
As  my  accuser?  Ha !  wilt  thou  be  he. 
Who  art  my  judge?  Accuser,  witness,  judge. 
What,  all  in  one?  Here  is  Orsmo's  name; 
Where  is  Orsino?  Let  his  eye  meet  mine. 
What  means  this  scrawl?  Alas!  ye  know  not  what. 
And  therefore  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  eril,  will  ye  kill  us* 

Enter  an  Officer. 

orriCBB. 

Manio  's  dead. 

lo 
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JUDGE. 

What  did  he  tay  7 

orricsK. 
Nothing.    As  soon  as  we 
Had  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on  us, 
As  one  who  baffles  a  deep  adversary ; 
And  holding  hb  breath,  died. 

JUDGE. 

There  remains  nothing 
But  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners, 
Who  yet  remain  slubbom. 

CAMILLO. 

I  overrule 

Further  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

JUDGE. 

Let  the  Pope's  pleasure  then  be  done.    Meanwhile 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells; 
And  be  the  engines  ready  :  for  this  night 
If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  grave, 
Pious  and  just  as  once,  I  '11  wring  the  truth 
Out  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan. 

[  Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 


The  Cello/  a  Prison. 

Beatrice  i$  discovered  asleep  on  a  eoitch. 

Enter  Berkaedo. 

I 

EEEHAEDO. 

How  gently  siranber  rests  upon  her  face  ! 

Like  the  last  thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly  spent 

Closing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonged. 

After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night. 

How  light  and  soft  her  breatliing  comes !  Ah,  me ! 

Meihinks  that  1  shall  never  sleep  again. 

But  I  must  shake  the  heavenly  dew  of  rest 

From  this  sweet  folded  flower,  thus— wake!  awake! 

What,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep? 

BEATEICE  {awaking). 

I  was  just  dreaming 
That  we  were  all  in  Paradise.    Thou  knowest 
This  cell  seems  like  a  kind  of  Paradise 
After  our  Other's  presence. 

BEENARDO. 

Dear,  dear  sister. 
Would  that  thy  dream  were  not  a  dream!  O,  God  I 
How  shall  I  tell? 

BEATRICE. 

What  wouldst  thou  tell,  sweet  brother? 

BERNARDO. 

Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or,  even  whilst 
I  stand  considering  what  I  have  Co  say. 
My  heart  will  break. 

BEATRICE. 

See  now,  thou  makesC  me  weep : 
How  very  friendless  thou  wouldst  be,  dear  child. 
If  1  were  dead.    Say  what  thou  hast  to  say. 

BBRNAROe. 

They  have  confess'd;  they  could  endore  no  mora 
The  tortures — 

BEATRICE. 

Hal  What  was  there  to  confess? 
They  must  have  told  tome  weak  and  wicked  lie 


To  flatter  their  tormentors.    Have  they  said 
That  they  were  guilty?  O  while  innocence ! 
That  thou  shouldst  wear  the  mask  of  guilt  to  hide 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenance 
From  those  who  know  thee  not ! 

Enter  Judge  with  Lucrbtia  and  Giacomo,  guarded. 

Ignoble  hearts! 
For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  are  at  least 
As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they  paei, 
Are  centuries  of  high  splendour  Liid  in  dust? 
And  that  eternal  honour  which  sliould  live 
Sunlike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fame. 
Changed  to  a  mockery  and  a  bye-word?  What ! 
Will  you  give  up  these  bodies  to  be  dra^d 
At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should  sweep 
The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd, 
W*ho,  that  they  may  make  our  calamity 
Their  worship  and  their  ^Mctacle,  will  leave 
The  churches  and  the  theatres  as  void 
As  their  own  hearts?  Shall  the  light  multitude 
Fling,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  foded  pity, 
Sad  funeral  flowers  to  deck  a  living  corpse, 
Upon  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away. 
And  leave — what  memory  of  our  having  been  7 
Infamy,  blood,  terror,  despair  7  O  thou. 
Who  wert  a  mother  to  the  parentlcss, 
Kill  not  thy  child  I  I^et  not  her  wrongs  kill  ihee ! 
Brother,  lie  down  with  me  upon  tlie  rack, 
And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpse} 
It  soon  will  be  as  soft  as  any  grave. 
'T  is  but  the  falsehood  it  can  wring  from  fear 
Makes  the  rack  cruel. 

GIACOMO. 

They  will  tear  the  truth 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  pains: 
For  pity's  sake  say  thou  art  guilty  now. 

LUGRETIA. 

O,  speak  the  truth !  Let  us  all  quickly  die; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  they; 
He  will  have  mercy  on  us. 

BE  RXA  EDO. 

If  indeed 
It  can  be  tme,  say  to,  dear  sister  mine; 
And  then  the  Pope  will  surely  pardon  yoM, 
And  all  be  well. 

fUDGE. 

Confess,  or  I  will  warp 
Tour  limbs  with  such  keen  torture^^ 

BEATRICE. 

Toitunt!  Tun 
The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wheel  I 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when  last 
He  lapp'd  the  blood  his  master  shed— not  me ! 
My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart. 
And  of  the  soul;  aye,  of  the  inmost  soul. 
Which  weeps  within  tears  as  of  burning  gall 
To  see,  in  this  ill  world  where  none  are  ime. 
My  kindred  fidse  to  their  deserted  selves, 
And  with  conttdering  all  the  wretched  life 
Which  I  have  lived,  and  ito  now  <vretched  end. 
And  the  small  justice  shown  by  Heaven  and  Earth 
To  me  or  mine;  and  what  a  tyrant  thou  art. 
And  what  slaves  these;  and  what  a  world  we  make, 
The  oppressor  and  the  oppress'd — such  panys  compel 
My  answer.    What  b  it  thou  wouldat  with  net 
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IVMB. 

Art  tbon  not  emlcy  of  thy  fathei'*  death  T 

•lATlICK. 

Or  wilt  thoa  rather  tax  high-judging  God 

That  he  permittad  sach  an  act  as  that 

Which  I  have  soffer'd,  and  which  he  behekd; 

Made  it  nnntterable,  and  took  from  it 

All  refuge,  all  revenge,  all  consequence. 

But  that  which  thou  hast  call'd  my  father's  death? 

Which  is  or  is  not  what  men  call  a  crime. 

Which  either  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done; 

Say  what  ye  will.    1  shall  deny  no  more. 

If  ye  desire  it  thus,  thus  let  it  be. 

And  so  an  end  of  all.     Now  do  your  will ; 

No  other  pains  shall  force  another  word. 

JUDOK. 

She  is  convicted,  but  has  not  confos'd. 

Be  it  enough.    Until  their  final  sentence 

Let  none  have  converse  with  them.    You,  young  Lord, 

Linger  not  here ! 

BKATRICt. 

0,  tear  him  not  away! 

iVDGE. 

Guards!  do  your  duty. 

BsajtAaoo  {embracing  Bkatsicb). 
Oh  1  would  ye  divide 
Body  from  soul  ? 

orriciR. 
That  is  the  heidsman's  business. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Lccrbtu,  Bsatiick  and  Giacomo. 

GIACOMO. 

Have  I  confessed  T    k  it  all  over  now  7 

No  hope !  No  refuge !  O,  weak,  wicked  tongue 

Which  hast  destroyed  me,  would  that  thou  hadst  been 

Gut  out  and  thrown  to  dogs  first !    To  have  killed 

My  father  first,  and  then  betrayed  my  sister; 

Aye,  thee !  the  one  thing  innocent  and  pure 

In  this  black  guilty  world,  to  that  which  I 

So  well  deserve !    Hy  wife !  my  little  ones ! 

Destitute,  helpless;  and  I— Father !  God  I 

Canst  thou  forgive  even  the  unforgiving. 

When  their  full  hearts  break  thus,  thus ! — 

[Covers  his  face  and  weeps. 

LUCRKTIA. 

0,  my  child! 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come! 
Why  did  I  yield  ?    Why  did  I  not  sustain 
Those  torments  T    Oh !  that  I  were  all  dissolved 
Into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tears. 
Which  flow  and  feel  not  * 

BBATRIGI. 

What 't  was  weak  to  do, 
T  is  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done; 
Take  cheer!  The  God  who  knew  my  wrong,  and  made 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath. 
Seems,  and  but  seems  to  have  abandon'd  us. 
Let  us  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me ;  give  me  your  firm  hand, 
Tou  had  a  nunly  heart    Bear  up  !  bear  up  ! 
Oh  !  dearest  Lady,  put  your  gentle  head 
Upon  my  lap,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile  : 
Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow  and  overworn, 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief. 
Gome,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune, 
Not  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad ;  some  dull  old  thing. 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotony. 


Such  as  our  country  gosBipa  ^g  and  spin, 
Till  they  almost  forget  they  live :  lie  down ! 
So,  that  will  do.     Have  I  f^ot  the  words  T 
Faith !  they  are  sadder  dian  I  thought  they 
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False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 
When  my  life  Is  laid  asleep  ? 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
The  clay-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier ! 

Farewell!  Heigh  ho! 

What  is  this  whispers  low  ? 
There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  Sleep !  were  Death  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  be, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ; 
When  to  wake?    Never  again. 

O World!  farewell! 

Listen  to  the  passing  bell ! 
It  says,  thou  and  I  must  part. 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart. 

[The  scene  closes. 


SGENE  lY. 

A  BaU  of  ike  Prison. 

Enter  Gamillo  and  Bbrrajioo. 

CABflLLO. 

The  Pope  is  stem ;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent. 

He  look'd  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 

Which  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  itsdf 

From  aught  that  it  inflicts ;  a  marble  form, 

A  rite,  a  law,  a  custom :  not  a  man. 

He  frown'd,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the  trick 

Of  his  machinery,  on  the  advocates 

Presenting  the  defences,  which  he  tore 

And  threw  behind,  muttering  with  hoarse,  harsh  voice : 

«  Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  father 

Riird  in  his  sleep  7  •     Then  to  another :  «  Thou 

Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place;  't  is  vreU.* 

He  turn'd  to  me  tlien,  looking  deprecation. 

And  said  these  three  words,  coldly :  «  They  must  die.* 

BXBRABDO. 

And  yet  you  left  him  not? 

OAMILLO. 

I  urged  him  stiff; 
Pleading,  as  I  could  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
Which  prompted  your  unnatural  parent's  death  : 
And  he  replied,  «  Paolo  Santa  Grace 
Murdered  his  mother  yester  evening. 
And  he  is  fled.    Parricide  grows  so  rife 
That  soon,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt,  the  young 
Will  strangle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chsirs. 
Authority,  and  power,  and  hoary  hair 
Are  grown  crimes  capital.     You  are  my  nephew, 
You  come  to  ask  their  pardon ;  stay  a  moment ; 
Here  is  their  sentence;  never  see  mo  more 
Till,  to  the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfilld.* 

BBBIfABDO. 

O,  God,  not  so!    I  did  believe  indeed 

That  all  you  said  vras  but  sad  preparation 

For  happy  news.    O,  there  are  words  and  lookB 

To  bend  the  sternest  purpose !    Once  I  knew  lh«m, 
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Now  I  forget  them  at  my  dearest  need. 

What  think  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and  bathe 

His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  tears? 

Importune  him  with  prayers,  vexing  his  brain 

With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 

He  strike  me  with  his  pastoral  cross,  and  trample 

Upon  my  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 

Blay  stain  the  senseless  dust  on  which  he  treads, 

And  remorse  waken  mercy?  I  will  do  it! 

O,  wait  till  I  return !  [  Rushes  otit, 

CAMILLO. 

Alas !  poor  boy ! 
A  wreck-devoted  seaman  thus  might  pray 
To  the  deaf  sea. 

Enter  Lucrktu,  Bbatrick,  and  Giacomo,  guarded, 

BKATRICK. 

I  hardly  dare  to  fear 
That  thou  bring'st  other  news  than  a  just  pardon. 

CAMILLO. 

May  God  in  heaven  be  less  inexorable 

To  the  Pope's  prayers,  than  he  has  been  to  mine. 

Here  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant 

BBATKICB  {wildly). 

Oh, 
My  God !  Can  it  be  possible  I  have 
To  die  so  suddenly?  So  young  to  go 
Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground  ! 
To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place; 
To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  thing;  muse  not  again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  tlius  lost. 
How  fearful !  to  be  nothing  I  Or  to  he — 
What  ?  O,  where  am  I?  Let  me  not  go  mad ! 
Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts !  If  there  should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world ; 
The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep  unpeopled  world ! 
If  all  things  then  should  be — my  father^s  spirit 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me ; 
The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life ! 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  himself. 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth, 
Mask'd  in  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  he  should  come 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down,  down  ! 
For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 
On  Earth,  and  ever  present?  even  though  dead. 
Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe. 
And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  ruin, 
Scorn,  pain,  despair?  Who  ever  yet  return'd 
To  teach  the  laws  of  death's  untrodden  realm  I 
Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us  now, 
O,  whither,  whither? 

LUCaiTIA. 

Trust  in  God's  sweet  love. 
The  tender  promises  of  Christ :  ere  night 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

BKATIICE. 

'T  is  past! 
Whatever  comes,  my  lieart  shall  sink  no  more. 
And  yet,  1  know  not  why,  your  words  strike  chill : 
How  tedious,  false  and  cold  seem  all  things.     I 
Have  met  witli  much  injustice  in  this  world; 
No  difference  has  been  made  by  God  or  man, 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
Twixt  good  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 


I  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know. 

From  light,  and  life,  and  love,  in  youth's  sweet  prime. 

You  do  well  telling  me  to  trust  in  God, 

I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.    In  whom  else 

Can  any  trust?  And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 

[During  the  latter  speeches  Giacomo  has  retired 

conversing  with  Camiixo,  who  now  goes  oui; 

Gucomo  isdvances. 

GIACOMO. 

Know  you  not,  Mother — Sister,  know  you  not? 
Bernardo  even  now  is  gone  to  implore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 

LUCRITIA. 

Child,  perhaps 
It  will  be  granted.    We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years : 
O,  what  a  thought !  It  gushes  to  my  heart 
Like  the  warm  blood. 

BXATRICB. 

Yet  both  will  soon  be  cold, 
0,  trample  out  that  diought !  Worse  than  despair. 
Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope : 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 
Upon  ihe  giddy,  sharp  and  narrow  hour 
Tottering  beneath  us.     Plead  with  the  swift  frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring : 
Plead  with  awakening  Earthquake,  o'er  whose  couch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair,  and  free ; 
Now  stench  and  blackness  yawns,  like  death.    0,  plead 
With  famine,  or  wind-walking  Pestilence, 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man ! 
Cruel,  cold,  formal  man  ;  righteous  in  words, 
In  deeds  a  Cain.    No,  Mother,  we  must  die  : 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives; 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  bard,  cold  men, 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  world  of  tears 
To  death  as  to  life's  sleep ;  't  were  just  the  grave 
Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.    Come,  olMcure  Death, 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms! 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 
Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 
As  we  were  once,  who  now — 

Bernardo  rushes  in. 

BERNARDO. 

Oh,  horrible ! 
That  tears,  that  looks,  that  hope  poured  forth  in  prayer, 
Even  till  the  heart  is  vacant  and  despairs, 
Should  all  be  vain !  The  ministers  of  death 
Are  waiting  round  the  doors.     I  thought  I  saw 
Blood  on  the  face  of  one — what  if 't  were  fancy  ? 
Soon  the  hearts  blood  of  all  1  love  on  earth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  will  wipe  it  off 
As  if 't  were  only  rain.     O,  life!  O,  world ! 
Cover  me !  let  me  be  no  more !    To  see 
That  perfect  mirror  of  pure  innocence 
Wherein  1  gazed,  and  grew  happy  and  good, 
Shiver'd  to  dust !    To  see  thee,  Beatrice, 
Who  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon^ 
Thee, light  of  life— dead,  dark!  while  I  say,  sister, 
To  hear  I  have  no  sister ;  and  thou,  Mother, 
Whose  love  was  a  bond  to  all  our  loves — 
Dead !  The  sweet  bond  broken ! 
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Enter  Camillo  and  Guards. 

They  come !  Let  me 
K\»  thote  warm  lips  before  their  crimioD  leaves 
Are  blighted — white— cold.    Say  farewell,  before 
Death  chokes  that  gentle  voice  1  O  let  me  hear 
You  speak! 

BEATRICE. 

Farewell,  my  tender  brother.  Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now  : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 
But  tears  and  patience.     One  thing  more,  my  child. 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Though  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame, 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstain'd.     And  though 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a  mark  siamp'd  on  thine  innocent  brow 


For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  gniTes. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  1  do ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  subdued.    Farewell !  Farewell !  Farewell ! 

isaiCAaDO. 
I  cannot  say  farewell ! 

CAMILLO. 

O,  Lady  Beatrice ! 

BKATaiCE. 

Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain, 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.     Here,  Mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot;  aye,  that  does  well. 
And  yours  1  sec  is  coming  down.    How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another !  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.     My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.     Well,  't  is  very  weU. 


^rometHmtsi  Bntiouttlr; 

A  LYRICAL  DRAMA  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 


Aadua«  haec,  Ampbiarae,  tob  larraai  abdile  T 


PREFACE. 


Thb  Greek  tragic  writers,  in  selecting  as  their  subject 
any  portion  of  their  national  history  or  mythology, 
employed  in  their  treatment  of  it  a  certain  arbitrary 
discretion.  They  by  no  means  conceived  themselves 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  common  interpretation,  or  to 
imitate  in  story  as  in  title  their  rivals  and  predecessors. 
Such  a  system  would  have  amounted  to  a  resignation  of 
those  claims  to  preference'over  their  competitors  which 
incited  the  composition.  The  Agamemnonian  story 
was  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  theatre  with  as  many 
rariadons  as  dramas. 

I  have  presumed  to  employ  a  similar  licence.  The 
•  Prometheus  Unbound*  of  iEschylus  supposed  the  re- 
conciliation of  Jupiter  with  his  victim  as  the  price  of 
the  disclosure  of  the  danger  threatened  to  bis  empire  by 
the  consummation  of  his  marriage  with  Thetis.  Thetis, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Peleus,  and  Prometheus,  by  the  ]iermission  of 
Jupiter,  delivered  from  his  captivity  by  Mercules.  Had 
I  framed  my  story  on  this  model,  I  should  have  done  no 
more  than  have  af tempted  to  restore  the  lost  drama  of 
jCschylus;  an  ambition,  which,  if  my  preference  to  this 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  had  incited  me  to  cherish, 
the  recollection  of  the  high  comparison  such  an  attempt 
would  challenge  might  well  abate.  But,  in  truth,  I  was 
averse  from  a  catastrophe  so  feeble  as  that  of  reconciling 
the  Champion  with  the  Oppressor  of  mankind.  The 
moral  interest  of  the  fable,  which  is  so  powerfully 
sustained  by  tbe  sufferings  and  endurance  of  Prometheus, 
would  be  annihilated  if  we  could  conceive  of  him  as 


unsaying  his  high  language  and  quailing  before  his  suc- 
cessful and  perfidious  adversary.  The  only  imaginary 
being  resembling  in  any  degree  Prometheus,  is  Satan ; 
and  Prometheus  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  more  poetical 
character  than  Satan,  because,  in  addition  to  courage, 
and  majesty,  and  firm  and  patient  opposition  to  omni- 
potent force,  he  is  susceptible  of  being  described  as 
exempt  from  the  taints  of  ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and 
a  desire  for  personal  aggrandisement,  which,  in  the 
Hero  of  Paradise  Lost,  interfere  with  the  interest.  The 
character  of  Satan  engenders  in  the  mind  a  pernicious 
casuistry  which  leads  us  to  weigh  his  faults  with  his 
wrongs,  and  to  excuse  the  former  because  the  latter 
exceed  all  measure.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  consider 
that  magnificent  fiction  with  a  religious  feeling,  it  en- 
genders something  worse.  But  Prometheus  is,  as  it 
were,  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  the  truest 
motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends. 

This  Poem  was  chiclly  written  upon  the  mountainous 
ruins  of  the  liaths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery 
glades,  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees, 
which  are  extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its 
immense  platforms  and  dixzy  arches  suspended  in  the 
air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the 
vigorous  awakening  spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and 
the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to 
intoxication,  were  the  inspiration  of  this  drama. 

The  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be  found,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  opera- 
fions  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  those  external  actions 
by  which  they  are  expressed.  This  is  unusual  in  modem 
poetry,  although  Dante  and  Shakspeare  are  full  of  in- 
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seances  of  the  same  kind :  Dante  indeed  more  than  any 
other  poet,  and  with  greater  success.  But  tlie  Greek 
poets,  as  writers  to  whom  no  resource  of  awakening  the 
sympathy  of  their  contemporaries  was  unknown,  were 
in  the  habitual  use  of  this  power;  and  it  is  the  study  of 
their  workf  ( since  a  higher  merit  would  probably  be 
denied  me),  to  which  I  am  willing  that  my  readers 
should  impute  this  singularity. 

One  word  is  due  in  candour  to  tlie  degree  in  which 
the  study  of  contemporary  writings  may  have  tinged  my 
composition,  for  such  has  been  a  topic  of  censure  with 
regard  to  poems  far  more  popular,  and  indeed  more 
deservedly  popular,  than  mine.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  one  who  inhabits  the  same  age  with  such  writers  as 
those  who  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  our  own,  can 
conscientiously  assure  himself  that  his  language  and 
tone  of  thought  may  not  have  been  modi6ed  by  the 
study  of  the  productions  of  those  extraordinary  intellects. 
It  is  true,  that,  not  the  spirit  of  their  genius,  but  the 
forms  in  which  it  has  manifested  itself,  are  due  less  to 
the  peculiarities  of  their  own  minds  than  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
minds  among  which  they  have  been  produced.  Thus  a 
number  of  writers  possess  the  form,  whilst  they  want 
the  spirit  of  those  whom,  it  is  alleged,  they  imitate; 
because  the  former  is  the  endowment  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  latter  must  be  the  uncommu- 
nicated  lightning  of  their  own  mind. 

The  peculiar  style  of  intense  and  comprehensive 
imagery  which  distinguishes  the  modem  literature  of 
England,  has  not  been,  as  a  general  power,  the  product 
of  the  imitation  of  any  particular  writer.  The  mass  of 
capabilities  remains  at  every  period  materially  the 
same;  the  circumstances  which  awaken  it  to  action 
perpetually  change.  If  England  were  dirided  into 
forty  republics,  each  equal  in  population  and  extent 
to  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that,  under 
institutions  not  more  perfect  than  those  of  Athens, 
each  would  produce  philosophers  and  poets  equal  to 
those  who  (if  we  except  Shakspeare)  have  never  been 
surpassed.  We  owe  the  great  writers  of  the  golden  age 
of  our  literature  to  that  fervid  awakening  of  the  public 
mind  which  shook  to  dust  the  oldest  and  most  oppres- 
sive form  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  owe  Milton  to 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  same  spirit :  the 
sacred  Milton  was,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  a  repub- 
lican, and  a  bold  inquirer  into  morals  and  religion. 
The  great  writers  of  our  own  age  are,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  the  companions  and  forerunners  of  some 
unimagined  change  in  our  social  condition  or  the 
opinions  which  cement  it.  The  cloud  of  mind  is  dis- 
charging its  collected  lightning,  and  the  equilibrium 
between  institutions  and  opinions  is  now  restoring,  or 
is  about  to  be  restored. 

As  to  imitation,  poetry  is  a  mimetic  art.  It  creates, 
but  it  creates  by  combination  and  representation. 
Poetical  abstractions  are  beautiful  and  new,  not  be- 
cause the  portions  of  which  they  are  composed  had  no 
previous  existence  in  the  mind  of  man  or  in  nature,  but 
because  the  whole  produced  by  their  combination  has 
some  intelligible  and  beautiful  analogy  witli  those  sources 
of  emotion  and  tliought,  and  with  the  contemporary 
condition  of  them :  one  great  poet  is  a  masterpiece  of 
nature,  which  another  not  only  ought  to  study  but  must 
study.     He  miglit  as  wisely  and  as  easily  determine  that 


his  mind  should  no  longer  be  the  mirror  of  all  that  i* 
lovely  in  the  visible  universe,  as  exclude  from  his  con- 
templation the  beautiful  which  exists  in  the  writings 
of  a  great  contemporary.  The  pretence  of  doing  it 
would  be  a  presumption  in  any  but  the  greatest ;  the 
effect,  even  in  him,  would  be  strained,  unnatural,  and 
ineffectual.  Apoet  isthecombined  product  of  such  inter- 
nal powers  as  modify  the  nature  of  odiers;  and  of  soch 
external  influences  as  excite  and  sustain  these  powers ; 
he  is  not  one,  but  both.  Every  man's  mind  it,  in  this 
respect,  modified  by  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art; 
by  every  word  and  every  suggestion  which  he  erer 
admitted  to  act  upon  his  consciousness ;  it  is  the  mirror 
upon  which  all  forms  are  reflected,  and  in  which  they 
compose  one  form.  Poets,  not  otherwise  than  philoso- 
phers, painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  are)^in  one 
sense,  the  creators,  and,  in  another,  the  crcMB^  of 
their  age.  From  this  subjection  the  loftiesCno  not 
escape.  There  is  a  similarity  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  between  iEschylus  and  Euripides,  between  Vir- 
gil and  Horace,  between  Dante  and  Petrarch,  between 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  between  Dryden  and  Pope; 
each  lias  a  generic  resemblance  under  which  their 
specific  distinctions  are  arranged.  If  this  similarity  be 
tlie  result  of  imitation,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I 
have  imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  conceded  to  me  of  acknow- 
ledging that  1  have,  what  a  Scotch  philosopher  charac- 
teristically terms,  «  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world:* 
what  passion  incited  him  to  write  and  publish  his  book, 
he  omits  to  explain.  For  my  part  I  bad  rather  be 
damned  witli  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon,  than  go  to  Heaven 
with  Paley  and  Malthus.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  I  deidicate  my  poetical  compositions  solely  to  the 
direct  enforcement  of  reform,  or  that  I  consider  them 
in  any  degree  as  containing  a  reasoned  system  on  the 
theory  of  human  life.  Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhor- 
rence ;  nothing  can  be  equally  well  expressed  in  prose 
that  is  not  tedious  and  supererogatory  in  vene.  My 
purpose  has  hitherto  been  simply  to  familiarixe  the 
highly  refined  imagination  of  the  more  select  classes  of 
poetical  readers  with  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  aware  that  until  the  mind  can  love,  and 
admire,  and  trust,  and  hope,  and  endure,  reasoned  prin- 
ciples of  moral  conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon  the  highway 
of  life,  which  the  unconscious  passenger  tramples  into 
dust,  although  they  would  bear  the  harvest  of  his  hap- 
piness. Should  I  live  to  accomplish  what  I  purpose, 
that  is,  produce  a  systematical  history  of  what  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  genuine  elements  of  human  society,  let 
not  the  advocates  of  injustice  and  superstition  flatter 
themselves  that  I  should  take  iEschylus  rather  than 
Plaio  as  my  model. 

The  having  spoken  of  myself  with  unaffected  freedom 
will  need  little  apology  with  the  candid ;  and  let  the 
uncandid  consider  tliat  they  injure  me  leas  than  thdr 
own  hearts  and  minds  by  misrepresentation.  What- 
ever talents  a  person  may  possess  to  amuse  and  instruct 
others,  be  they  ever  so  inconsiderable,  he  is  yet  bound 
to  exert  them:  if  his  attempt  be  ineffectual,  let  the 
punishment  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose  have  been 
sufficient;  let  none  trouble  themselves  to  heap  the 
dust  of  oblivion  upon  his  efforts ;  the  pile  they  raise 
will  lietray  his  grave,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
unknown. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON J:. 


Prombthkus. 

DtMOGOIGOtl. 
JUPITKR. 

The  Earth. 

OCIAN. 

Apollo. 

MSRCDRT. 

Hrrculks. 
Asia,  \ 

VkKTEKkf    I  Oceanides. 

lONB,  ) 

The  PBiifTASM  or  Jdpitkr. 
The  Spirit  of  thr  Eartv. 
Spirits  op  thr  Hours. 
Spirits.    Echobs.    Fawns. 

FURUS. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


ACT  I. 


ScRNi,  a  Ravine. of  Tey  Rocks  in  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
Promrthrus  is  discovered  bound  to  the  Precipice. 
Parthra  and  Ionr  are  seated  nt  his  feet.  TimCj 
NighL     During  the  Scene^  Morning  slowly  breaks. 

PROmTHKCS. 

MoRARCB  of  Gods  and  Damons,  and  all  Spirits 
Bat  One,  who  throng  lliose  bright  and  rolling  worlds 
Which  Thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes!  regard  this  Earth, 
Made  oiultiiadinous  with  thy  sbres,  whom  then 
Requitest  for  knee-^worship,  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts, 
With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate, 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  trinmpb,  to  thy  scorn, 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unshelter'd  hours, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
Till  they  seemed  years,  torture  and  solitude. 
Scorn  and  despair, — these  are  mine  empire. 
More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou  surveyest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O,  Mighty  God ! 
Almighty,  had  1  deign'd  to  share  the  shame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 
Nail'd  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling  mountain. 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured ;  without  herb. 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 
Ah  me,  alas!  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!  Yet  I  endure. 
1  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt  ? 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen  7    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm. 
Heaven's  everH^banging  Shadow,  spread  below, 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 
Ah  me !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever ! 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  moon-freeslng  crystals ;  the  bright  chains 
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Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 

Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 

His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 

My  heart;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by. 

The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 

Mocking  me :  and  the  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 

To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 

When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind : 

While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 

The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 

Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 

And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 

Whether  one  breaks  tho  hoar  frost  of  the  morn, 

Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 

The  leaden-colour'd  east ;  for  then  they  lead 

The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among  whom 

— As  some  dark  Priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim — 

Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  tlie  blood 

From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample  thee 

If  they  disdain'd  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 

Disdain !  Ah  no  !  1  pity  thee.    What  ruin 

Will  hunt  thee  undefended  through  the  wide  Heaven! 

How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror, 

Gape  like  a  hell  within !  I  speak  in  grief. 

Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more 

As  then,  ere  misery  made  me  wise.     The  curse 

Once  breathed  on  thee  1  irvould  recall.     Ye  Mountains, 

Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  through  the  mist 

Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell  1 

Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost. 

Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 

Shuddering  through  India !  Thou  serenest  Air, 

Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  beams ! 

And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings 

Hung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  hush'd  abyss. 

As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock 

The  orbed  world  !  If  then  my  words  had  power. 

Though  1  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 

Is  dead  within ;  although  no  memory  be 

Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now ! 

What  was  that  curse?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

first  voicr:  prom  tib  mouittaihs. 
Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 

O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  we  stood: 
Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears, 

We  trembled  in  our  multimde. 

SRCOND  voicr:  from  thr  springs. 
Thunder-bolts  had  parch'd  our  water. 

We  had  been  stain'd  with  bitter  blood. 
And  had  run  mute,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughter, 

Through  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

third  voicr:  from  thr  air. 
I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose. 

Its  wastes  in  colours  not  their  own  ; 
And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 

Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan. 

FOURTH  voicr:  FROM  THR  WBlRLWIIfDS. 

We  had  soar'd  beneath  these  mountains 

Unresting  ages;  nor  had  thunder. 
Nor  yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains. 

Nor  any  power  above  or  under 

Ever  made  us  mute  with  wonder. 
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FIRST  TOICB. 

But  never  bowed  our  snowy  crest 
As  at  the  voice  of  thine  unrest. 

SECOIfD    TOICB. 

Never  such  a  sound  before 
To  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leap'd  up  from  the  deck  in  agony. 
And  heard,  and  cried,  ■  Ah,  woe  is  nie!> 
And  died  as  mad  as  tlie  wild  waves  be. 

THIRD  V01CK. 

By  such  dread  words  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven : 
When  its  wound  was  clhsed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

FOURTH  VOICB. 

And  we  shrank  back :  for  dreams  of  ruin 
To  frozen  caves  our  flight  pursuing 
Made  us  keep  silence — thus — and  thus — 
Though  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 

THE   EARTH. 

The  tongueless  Caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried,  >  Misery!*  then;  the  hollow  Heaven  replied, 
«  Misery  In     And  the  Ocean's  purple  waves, 
Climbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing  winds, 
And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  ■  Misery !» 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  hear  a  sound  of  voices :  not  the  voice 

Which  I  gave  forth.     Mother,  thy  sons  and  thou 

Scorn  him,  without  whose  all-enduring  will 

Beneath  the  fierce  omnipotence  of  Jove, 

Both  they  and  thou  had  vanished,  like  thin  mist 

UnroU'd  on  the  morning  wind.     Know  ye  not  me. 

The  Titan  ?     He  who  made  his  agony 

The  barrier  to  your  else  all-conquering  foe  ? 

Oh,  rock-embosom'd  lawns,  and  snow-fed  streams, 

Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapours,  deep  below, 

Through  whose  o'ershadowing  woods  I  wander'd  once 

With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved  eyes ; 

Why  scorns  the  spirit  which  informs  ye,  now 

To  commune  with  me  7  me  alone,  who  check'd. 

As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer. 

The  falsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 

Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 

Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wildernesses : 

Why  answer  ye  not,  still  ?    Brethren ! 

THE  EARTH. 

They  dare  not. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Who  dares?  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 

Ha !  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up! 

'T  is  scarce  like  sound  :  it  tingles  through  the  frame 

As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 

Speak,  Spirit !  from  thine  inoi^anic  voice 

1  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near 

And  love.    How  cuned  I  him  ? 

THE  EARTH. 

How  canst  thon  hear, 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead  ? 

PEOMETIEUS. 

Thoa  art  a  living  spirit;  speak  as  they. 


THE   EARTH. 

I  dare  not  speak  like  life,'lest  Heaven's  fell  King 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel  of  pain 
iMorc  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roll. 
Subtle  thou  art  and  good;  and  though  the  Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  God 
Being  wise  and  kind  :  earnestly  hearken  now. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Obscurely  (Jirough  my  brain,  like  shadows  dim. 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.     I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love; 
Yet 't  is  not  pleasure. 

THE  EARTH. 

No,  thou  canst  not  hear : 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And  what  art  thou, 
O,  melancholy  Voice  7 

THE  EARTH. 

I  am  the  Earth, 
Thy  mother ;  she  within  whose  stony  veins, 
To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree    • 
Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen  air, 
Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 
When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  cloud 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy ! 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust, 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chain'd  thee  here. 
Then,  see  those  million  worlds  which  bum  and  roll 
Around  us :  their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven  ;  the  sea 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown ; 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains; 
Blue  thistles  bloom'd  in  cities ;  foodless  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawl'd ; 
When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man,  and  beast,  and  worm. 
And  Famine ;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and  tree ; 
And  in  the  com,  and  vines,  and  meadow-grass, 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds 
Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breast  was  dry 
With  grief ;  and  the  thin  air,  my  breath,  was  stain'd 
With  the  contagion  of  a  mother's  hate 
Breathed  on  her  child's  destroyer ;  aye,  I  heard 
Thy  curse,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberest  not, 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams. 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon  wide  air, 
And  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead. 
Preserve,  a  treasured  spell.     We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful  words 
But  dare  not  speak  them. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Venerable  mother ! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
Some  comfort ;  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  happy  sounds, 
And  love,  though  fleeting ;  these  may  not  be  mine. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not. 

THE  EARTH. 

They  shall  be  told.     Ere  Babylon  was  dust, 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child. 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 
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For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death : 
One  that  which  thoa  beholdett ;  but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  lire 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men, 
And  all  that  foith  creates  or  love  desires, 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing  shade, 
'Uid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains ;  all  the  gods 
Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worids. 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men,  and  beasts ; 
And  Demogoigon,  a  tremendous  gloom ; 
And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
Of  burning  gold.    Son,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
The  curse  which  all  remember.    Gall  at  will 
Thine  own  ghost,  or  the' ghost  of  Jupiter, 
iiades  or  Typhon,  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  all-prolific  Etril,  since  thy  ruin 
Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostrate  sons* 
Ask,  and  they  must  reply:  so  the  revenge 
Of  the  Supreme  may  sweep  through  vacant  shades^ 
As  rainy  wind  through  the  abandoned  gate 
Of  a  fallen  palace. 

raoMiTBnvs. 
Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  which  may  be  evil,  pass  again 
My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me. 
Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear! 

lONB. 

My  wings  are  folded  o  er  mine  ears : 

My  wings  are  crossed  o'er  mine  eyes : 
Yet  through  their  silver  shade  appears. 

And  through  their  lulling  plumes  arisen 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds ; 

May  it  be  no  ill  to  thee 
O  thou  of  many  wounds! 
Near  whom,  for  our  sweet  sisler^s  sake. 
Ever  thus  we  watch  and  wake. 

PAHTIIA. 

The  sound  is  of  whirlwind  underground, 

Earthquake,  and  fire,  and  mountains  cloven ; 
The  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound, 

Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star^inwoven. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold 

To  stay  steps  proud,  o'er  the  slow  cloud 
His  veined  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong. 
Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wrong. 

pbahtasm  oy  jupitbb. 
Why  have  the  secret  powers  of  this  strange  worid 
Driven  me,  a  frail  and  empty  phantom,  hither 
On  direst  storms?    What  unaccustom'd'sounds 
Are  hovering  on  my  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallid  race  hold  ghastly  talk 
In  darkness  ?  And,  proud  sufferer,  who  art  thou  ? 

PKOMKTBBUS. 

Tremendous  Image!  as  thou  art  mnst  be 
He  whom  thou  sbadowcst  forth.     I  am  his  foe. 
The  Titan.    Speak  the  words  which  I  would  hear. 
Although  no  thought  inform  thine  empty  voice. 

TBB  BABTB. 

Listen !  And  though  your  echoes  must  be  mule, 


Grey  mountains,  and  old  woods,  and  haunted  springs. 
Prophetic  caves,  and  isle«urrounding  streams, 
Rejoice  to  hear  what  yet  ye  cannot  speak. 

PBANTASM. 

A  spirit  seises  me  and  speaks  within  : 
It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thunder-cloud. 

PANTBBA. 

See,  how  he  lifu  his  mighty  looks,  the  Heaven 
Darkens  above. 

lOBB. 

He  speaks!  O  shelter  me! 

PBOMBTBBUS. 

I  see  the  cnrse  on  gestures  proud  and  cold. 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate, 
And  such  despair  as  mocks  itself  with  smiles. 
Written  as  on  a  scroll :  yet  speak  :  Oh,  speak ! 

PHABTASM. 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee!  with  a  calm,  fised  mind. 
All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do; 

Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  Human-kind, 
One  only  being  shaJt  thou  not  subdue. 

Rain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  hero, 

Ghasdy  disease,  and  frensying  foar^ 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  l^on'd  forms 
Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms. 

Aye,  do  thy  worsL    Thou  art  omnipotenL 
O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power, 

And  my  own  will.    Be  thy  swift  mischiefs  sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 

Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 

In  darkness  over  those  I  love : 

On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 

The  utmost  torture  of  tby  hale ; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony, 
This  undeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord :  O,  thou. 
Who  fillest  with  tby  soul  this  world  of  woe, 

To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Heaven  do  bow 
In  fear  and  worship :  all-prevailing  foe ! 

I  curse  thee !  let  a  sufferer's  curse 

Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse; 

Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 

A  robe  of  envenom'd  agony; 
And  thine  Omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain, 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolring  brain 

Heap  on  tby  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  Curse, 

111  deeds,  then  be  thou  danoned,  beholding  good ; 
Both  infinite  as  is  the  univene. 

And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solitude. 
An  awful  image  of  calm  power 
Though  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  b^ 
That  which  thou  art  internally. 
And  after  many  a  false  and  fruitless  crime, 
Scorn  track  thy  lagging  fall  through  boundless  space  and 
time. 

PBOKBTflBUS. 

Were  thcM  my  words,  O  Parent? 
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T»    EARTH. 

They  were  thine. 

PROMETBEUS. 

It  doth  repent  me:  words  are  qaick  and  vain : 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain. 

TIE  EARTH. 

Misery,  Oh  misery  to  me, 
That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquish  thee. 
Wail,  howl  aloud.  Land  and  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye. 
Howl,  SpiriU  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Your  refuge,  your  defence  lies  fallen  and   van- 
quished. 

FIRST    ECHO. 

I  AC*  fallen  and  vanquished ! 

SECOND  ECHO. 

Fallen  and  vanquished ! 

lOIfE. 

Fear  not :  't  is  but  some  passing  spasm, 

The  Titan  is  unvanquished  still. 
But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 

Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With  golden-sandall'd  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye. 
Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 

A  Shape  comes  now, 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 

FANTHEA. 

'T  is  Jove's  world-wandering  herald,  Mercury. 

lONE. 

And  who  are  those  with  hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind. 

Whom  the  frowning  God  represses 
Like  vapours  steaming  up  behind, 

Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd — 

PAIffTHEA. 

These  are  Jove's  tempest-walking  hounds, 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood. 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 

lORE. 

Are  they  now  led,  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed? 

PAHTHEA. 

The  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud. 

FIRST  FORT. 

Ha  1 1  scent  life  I 

SECOND  FORT. 

Let  me  but  look  into  his  e^! 

TBIRO  FURT. 

The  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses,  to  a  death-bird  after  batlle. 

FIRST  FOHT. 

Darest  thou  delay,  O  Herald !  take  cheer,  Hounds 


Of  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soon 

Should  make  us  food  and  sport— who  can  please  long 

The  Omnipotent  7 

MERCURT. 

Back  to  your  towers  of  iron, 
And  gnash  beside  the  streams  of  fire,  and  wail 
Your  foodless  teeth.    Geryon,  arise !  and  Goigon, 
Chimaera,  and  thou  SphinK,  subtlest  of  fiends, 
Who  ministered  to  Thebes  Heaven's  poison'd  wine. 
Unnatural  love,  and  more  unnatural  hale : 
These  shall  perform  your  task. 

FIRST  FURT. 

Ob,  mercy !  mercy ! 
We  die  with  our  desire:  drive  us  noC  back ! 

MERCURT. 

Grouch  then  in  silence. 

Awful  Sufferer ! 

To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 

I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down. 

To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 

Alas!  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 

That  I  can  do  no  more :  aye  from  thy  sight 

Returning,  for  a  season,  heaven  seems  hell, 

So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day. 

Smiling  reproach.     Wise  art  tliou,  firm  and  good, 

But  vainly  wouldst  sUnd  forth  alone  in  strife 

Against  the  Onmipotent;  as  yon  clear  lamps 

That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  year* 

From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have  Unght 

And  long  must  teach.     Even  now  thy  Torturer  arms 

With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains 

The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  Hell, 

And  my  commission  is  to  lead  than  here. 

Or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 

People  the  abyss,  and  leave  tbem  to  their  task. 

Be  it  not  so !  there  is  a  secret  known 

To  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things. 

Which  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  vride  Heaven, 

The  fear  of  which  perpleses  the  Supreme: 

Glotlie  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  throne 

In  intercession ;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer, 

And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  %me. 

Let  the  will  kneel  within  thy  haughty  heart: 

For  benefits  and  meek  submission  lame 

The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest. 

PROMBTHEUS. 

Evil  minds 
Change  good  to  their  own  nature.    1  gave  all 
He  has;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day :  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  ni^t 
The  crystal-winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair: 
Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thonght-execuling  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrants'  recompense:  't  b  just: 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good ; 
And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend  lost. 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame;  not  gratitude: 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breaks 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of  Revenge. 
Submission,  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try: 
For  what  submission  but  that  fistal  word, 
The  death-seal  of  mankind's  captivity. 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-sospended  sword. 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  he  accept. 
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Or  could  I  yield?    >Vhicli  yet  1  will  not  yield. 
Let  others  flatter  Grime,  where  it  titi  throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence :  tecure  are  they : 
For  Jiutice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep  down 
Pity,  not  puniahmeol,  on  her  own  wron|{s, 
Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err.    1  wait, 
Enduring  thus,  the  retribntive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamour :  fear  delay : 
Behold!  Beaven  lowers  under  thy  Father's  frown. 

MIBCOBY. 

Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared  *  I  to  inflict, 
And  thou  to  suffer!  Once  mora  answer  me: 
Thou  knowest  not  ilie  period  of  Jore's  power? 

PtOMBTHUS. 

I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come. 

lUaCUBT. 


Thott  canst  not  count  thy  yean  to  come  of  pain  ? 

paoMiraaus. 
They  last  while  Jove  must  reign :  nor  more,  nor  less 
Do  1  desire  or  fear. 

MsacoiT. 

Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  when  vecorded  time. 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age, 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight, 
TiU  it  sink,  disy,  blind,  lost,  sbelterleis; 
Perchance  it  has  not  nnmber'd  the  slow  years 
Which  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  unreprieved  ? 

raOMBTUDS. 

Percbanoe  no  thought  can  count  them,  yet  ihey  pass. 

MBBCUBT. 

If  thou  might'st  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while, 
Lapp'd  in  voluptuous  joy? 

raoMmsvs. 

1  would  not  quit 
This  bleak  ravine,  these  vnrepentant  pains^ 

MSaCOKT. 

Abs!  I  ponder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 

PBOMBTUUS. 

Pity  the  self-deqtising  slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not  me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene, 
As  ligiit  in  the  sun,  throned:  how  vain  is  talk! 
Call  up  the  fienda. 

lORB. 

O,  sister,  look !    While  Are 
Has  cloven  to  the  roots  yon  huge  snow-loaded  cedar  f 
How  feacfuUy  God's  thunder  howls  behind ! 

MiacuaT. 
I  must  obey  his  words  and  thine:  alas! 
Most  heavily  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart ! 

PAirriBA. 
See  where  the  child  of  Heaven,  with  winged  feet, 
Runs  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn. 

lOMB. 

Dear  sister,  close  thy  plumes  over  thine  eyes 
Lest  thou  behold  and  die :  they  come :  they  come 
Blackening  the  birth  of  day  with  countless  wings» 
And  hollow  nndemealh,  like  death. 

FiasT  fuar. 

Prometheus  I 

SBCORD  PUBT. 

Immortal  Titan! 


TBtBD  PUBT. 

Champion  of  Heaven's  slaves ! 

PROMETBKUS. 

He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is  here, 
Prometheus,  the  chain'd  Titan.    Horrible  forms, 
What  and  who  are  ye  ?    Never  yet  tliere  came 
Phantasms  so  foul  through  monsler-teeming  Hell 
From  tlie  all-miscrealivo  brain  of  Jove ; 
Whilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 
Meihinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate. 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sympathy. 

PIBST  PUBT. 

We  are  the  ministers  of  pain,  and  fear, 
And  disappoiotment,^and  mistrust,  and  bate, 
And  clinging  crime;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing  fewn, 
We  track  all  tilings  that  weep,  and  bleed,  and  live. 
When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  will. 

PBOMBTBBUS. 

Oh !  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 
I  know  ye ;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangour  of  your  wings. 
But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loathed  selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  tlie  deep  ? 

SBCOND  PUBT. 

We  knew  not  that:  Sisters,  rejoice,  rejoice! 

PBOMBTHKUS. 

Can  aught  exult  in  its  deformity? 

SBCONO  PUBT. 

The  beauty  of  delight  makes  lovers  glad. 

Gazing  on  one  another :  so  are  we. 

As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 

To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 

The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek, 

So  from  our  victim's  destined  agony 

The  shade  which  is  our  form  invests  us  round,. 

Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Night. 

PBOMBTBBUS. 

I  laugh  your  power,  and  his  who  sent  you  here. 
To  lowest  scorn.    Pour  forth  the  cup  of  pain. 

PIBST  PCBY. 

Thou  thinkest  we  will  rend  thee  bone  from  bone,. 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire  within? 

PBOMBTIBDS. 

Pain  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine; 
Te  rend  me  now :  I  care  not. 

SBCORD  PUBT. 

Dost  imagine 
We  will  bat  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyes? 

PBOMBTBBUS. 

I  weigh  not  what  ye  do,  but  what  ye  suffer. 
Being  evil.    Cruel  was  the  power  which  called 
You,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into  light. 

TBIBO  PUBT. 

Thou  think'st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one  by  one, 
Like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure  not 
The  soul  which  burns  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self-content  of  wisest  men : 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy  brain. 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonish'd  heart. 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrinthine  veins 
Crawling  like  agony. 

PBOMBTHKUS. 

Why,  ye  are  thus  now ; 
Yet  am  1  king  over  myself,  and  rule 
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The  torturing  and  conflicting  throngs  within, 
As  Jove  rules  you  when  Hell  grows  mutinous. 

cioius  or  rniiis. 
From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
Where  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the  morning  its  htrth. 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Oh,  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  your  mirth, 
When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea. 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track,, 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  fbodless  wreck : 
Gome,  come,  come  \ 
Leave  the  bed,  lew,  cold,  and  red, 
Strew'd  beneadi  a  nation  dead; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning : 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning : 
Leave  the  self-con  tempt  implanted 
In  young  spirits,  seose-enchanled. 

Misery's  yet  unkindled  fuel: 
Leave  HelFs  secrets  half  unchanted. 

To  the  maniac  dreamer;  cmek 
More  dian  ye  can  be  with  bate 
Is  he  with  fear. 

Gome,  come,  come  I 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gats, 
And  we  burthen  the  blasts  of  the  atmosphere,^ 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  hens 

10  Nt. 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  new  wings. 

PAirrHiA. 
Tliese  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  the  tremulous  air:  their  shadows  make 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  black  than  nighl. 

nasT  ruar. 
Your  call  was  as  a  winged  car. 
Driven  on  whirlwinds  fsst  and  far ; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulfs  of  war. 

SKCOND  PUST. 

From  wide  cities,  famine^ivasted; 

rniD  puat. 
Groans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasled ; 

FOUITI  FUST. 

Kingly  conclaves,  stem  and  cold. 

Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and  sold ; 

PiPTH  ruar. 
From  tlie  fumaoe^  white  and  hot. 
In  which — 

A  PURT. 

Speak  not ;  whisper  not : 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell. 
But  to  speak  might  break  the  spelt 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 

The  stem  of  thought ; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  Helt. 


PUBT. 


Tear  the  veil ! 


AROTUa  ptrsT. 
It  is  tora. 

CBOIUS. 

The  pale  stars  of  the  mom 
Shine  on  a  misery  dire  to  be  borae. 
Dost  thou  faint,  mighty  Titan?  We  laugh  thee  to  seora. 
Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou  waken'dsc  for 

man? 
Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which  outran 
Those  perishing  waters;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume  him  for  ever. 
One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth. 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth ; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift  poison 

Withering  up  truth,  ^ace,  and  pity. 
Look !  where  round  the  wide  horiion 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair ! 
T  is  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled : 
Look  again  I  the  flames  almost 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  have  dwindled : 
The  survivors  round  the  emben 
Gather  in  dread. 

'oy.  joy.  joy  J 

Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  remembers ; 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is  spread 
Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slumberiasi  head. 

sni  icioant  i. 
Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 
From  his  while  and  quivering  brow. 
Grant  a  litde  respite  now : 
See !  a  disenchanted  nation 
Springs  like  day  from  desolation ; 
To  Trath  its  state  is  dedicate. 
And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  male ; 
A  legion'd  band  of  linked  brothen. 
Whom  Love  calls  children — 

SIMlGHOaVS  II. 

'T  is  anochei's : 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin ! 
'T  is  the  vintage-time  for  death  and  sin. 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  hubbies  within: 
Till  Despair  smothers 
The  straggling  worid,  which  slaves  and  tyranis  win. 

[AU  (he  FuBin  vtfniiA,  exempt  pme. 

lOlfB. 

Hark,  sister !  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  nnsuppress'd  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deep. 
And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland  caves. 
Darest  thou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture  him  ? 

PANTHBA. 

Alas !  I  look'd  forth  twice,  but  will  no  more. 

lORB. 

What  didst  thou  see  T 

PANTIBA. 

A  woful  sight :  a  youth 
With  patient  looks  nail'd  to  a  crucifix. 

lOMB. 

What  next? 


PROMETHEUS  UNBODND. 
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FAKTHIA.  I 

The  bearen  around,  the  earth  below 
Was  peopled  with  thick  shapes  of  human  death. 
All  horrible,  and  wrought  by  human  hands, 
And  some  appear'd  the  work  of  human  hearts, 
For  men  were  slowly  kill'd  by  frowns  and  smiles : 
And  other  sights  too  fool  to  speak  and  live 
Werv  wandering  by.     Let  us  not  tempt  worse  fear 
By  looking  forth :  those  groans  are  grief  enough. 

FUSY. 

Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 

Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains,  but  heap 

Thousandfold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 

PaOMRHKUS. 

Remit  the  anguish  of  that  lighted  stare ; 

Close  those  wan  lips ;  let  that  thorn-wounded  brow 

Stream  not  with  blood ;  it  mingles  with  thy  tears ! 

Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death, 

So  thy  sick  throes  shake  not  that  crucifix, 

So  those  pale  fingers  play  not  with  thy  gore. 

O,  horrible !    Thy  name  I  will  not  speak, 

It  hath  become  a  curse.     I  see,  I  see 

The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just. 

Whom  thy  slaves  hate  for  being  like  to  thee, 

Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  heart's  home, 

An  early-chosen,  late-lamented  home ; 

As  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  driven  hind ; 

Some  link'd  to  corpses  in  unwholesome  cells : 

Some — Hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh  loud  T— 

Impaled  in  lingering  fire :  and  mighty  realms 

Float  by  my  feet,  like  sea-uprooted  isles, 

Whose  sons  are  kneaded  down  in  common  blood 

By  the  red  light  of  their  own  burning  homes. 

FUST. 

Blood  thou  canst  see,  and  fire ;  and  canst  hear  groans: 
Worse  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 

PtOMXTHKUS. 

Worse! 

FCRT. 

In  each  human  heart  terror  surrives 
Tlie  ruin  it  has  gorged :  the  loftiest  fear 
All  that  they  would  disdain  to  think  were  true : 
Hypocrisy  and  custom  make  their  minds 
The  ^es  of  many  a  worship,  now  outworn. 
They  dare  not  derise  good  for  man's  estate, 
And  yet  they  know  not  that  they  do  not  dare. 
The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  barren  tears. 
The  powerful  goodness  want :  worse  need  for  them. 
The  wise  want  love ;  and  those  who  love  want  wisdom ; 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 
Hany  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just, 
But  live  among  their  suffering  fcUow-men 
As  if  none  felt :  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

PaOMKTHXUS. 

Thy  words  are  like  a  cloud  of  winged  snakes ; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not. 

PCBT. 

Thou  pitiest  them  1  I  speak  no  more !  [yanisfies. 

paOMBTJIXUS. 

Ah  woe! 
Ah  woe  I  Alas !  pain,  pain  erer,  for  ever ! 
I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more  clear 
Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumtned  mind. 
Thou  subtle  tyrant !    Peace  is  in  the  ^ve. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and  good : 
I  am  a  God  and  cannot  find  it  there, 


Nor  would  I  seek  it :  for,  though  dread  revenge. 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king !  not  victory. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest  gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  tliey  shall  be  no  types  of  things  wlijch  are. 

PANTHXA. 

Alas !  what  sawest  thou  7 

PtOMKTHlUS. 

There  are  two  woes; 
To  speak  and  to  behold ;  thou  spare  me  one. 
Names  are  there,  Nature's  sacred  watch-words,  they 
Were  home  aloft  in  bright  emblaionry; 
The  nations  throng'd  around,  and  cried  aloud, 
As  with  one  voice.  Truth,  liberty,  and  love  I 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  from  heaven 
Among  them :  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and  fear : 
Tyrants  rush'd  in,  and  did  divide  the  spoil. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

TIX  XARTH. 

I  folt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  mix'd  joy 

As  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  cheer  thy  state 

I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits, 

Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought. 

And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  vring  the  wind. 

Its  world-surrounding  ether :  they  behold 

Beyond  that  twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glass, 

The  future :  may  they  speak  comfort  to  thee ! 

PARTHXA. 

Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather. 

Like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful  weather, 

Thronging  in  the  blue  air ! 

lom. 

And  see !  more  come, 
Like  fountain  vapours  when  the  winds  are  dumb, 
That  climb  up  the  rarine  in  scattered  lines. 
And,  hark  ?  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines? 
Is  it  the  lake  t    Is  it  the  waterfall  t 

PARTHXA. 

'T  is  something  sadder,  sweeter  far  than  all. 

CaOIUS  OF  SPIXITS. 

From  unremember'd  ages  we 
Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppress'd  mortality ; 
And  we  breathe,  and  sicken  not, 
The  atmosphere  of  human  thought : 
Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  grey. 
Like  a  storm-extinguish'd  day, 
TraveU'd  o'er  by  dying  gleams ; 

Be  it  bright  as  all  between 
Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams, 

Silent,  liquid,  and  serene ; 
As  the  birds  within  the  wind. 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave, 
As  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  mind 

Float  through  all  above  the  grave; 
We  make  these  our  liquid  lair. 
Voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpen  t   - 
Through  the  boundless  element: 
Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee ! 

lonx. 
More  yet  come,  one  by  one:  the  air  aronnd  tliem 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star. 
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FlUT  SPIAIT. 

Od  a  battle-trumpet's  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fau,  ^t,  fsst, 
'Mid  the  darkness  upward  case 
From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn. 
From  the  tyrant's  banner  torn, 
Gathering  round  me,  onward  borne, 
There  was  mingled  many  a  cry — 
Freedom !  Hope !  Death !  Victory ! 
Till  they  faded  through  the  sky; 
And  one  sound  above,  around, 
One  sound  beneath,  around,  above. 
Was  moving}  *t  was  the  soul  of  love ; 
T  was  the  hope,  the  prophecy, 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

SECOND  SPftlT. 

A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea. 
Which  rock'd  beneatli,  immoveably ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee, 
Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud. 
Between  with  many  a  captive  cloud 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd, 
Each  by  lightning  riven  in  half: 
I  heard  the  thunder  hoarsely  laugh  : 
Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
O'er  the  white  waters.     I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-split. 
And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die. 

THUD  sntrr. 
I  sate  beside  a  sage's  bed. 
And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 
Near  the  book  where  he  had  fed. 
When  a  Dream  with  plnmes  of  flame, 
To  his  pillow  hovering  came. 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 
Which  had  kindled  long  ago 
Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe  ; 
And  the  world  awhile  below 
Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made. 
It  has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 
As  Desire's  lightning  feet : 
I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow, 
Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

FOUaTH  SPIRIT. 

On  a  poet's  Kpa  I  slept 

Dreaming  like  a  love-adept  * 

In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 

But  feeds  on  the  a<§rial  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  thoughts  wildernesses. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 

The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom. 

Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be ; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 

Nurslings  of  immortality ! 

One  of  these  awaken  d  me. 

And  I  sped  to  socconr  thee. 


lONI. 

Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the  east  and  west 

Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 

Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air 

On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  atmosphere  T 

And,  bark !  their  sweet,  sad  voices !  't  is  despair 

Mingled  with  love  and  then  dissolved  in  sound. 

PANTBKA. 

Canst  thou  speak,  sister  7  all  my  words  are  drown'd. 

ion  I. 
Their  beauty  gives  me  voice.     See  how  they  float 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  grain. 
Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold : 
Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  star's  fire. 

CBoiDs  OF  spiarrs. 
Hast  tbou  belield  the  form  of  Lofe? 

FIFTH  SPiaiT. 

As  over  wide  dominions 
I  vpeAf  like  some  swift  cloud  that  wings  the  wide  air's 

wildernesses. 
That  planet-crested  shape  swept  by  on  lightning-braided 

pinions, 
Scattering  the  liquid  joy  of  life  from  his  ambrosisd 


His  footsteps  paved  the  world  with  light;  but  as  I  pasiTd 

't  was  fading. 
And  hollow  Ruin  yawn'd  behind  :  great  sages  bound  in 

madness. 
And  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths  who  perish'd, 

unupbraiding, 
Gleam'd  in  the  night.  I  wander'd  o'er,  till  thoa,  OKin^ 

of  sadness, 
Tum'd  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to  recollected  glad- 

nt 


SIXTH  SPiaiT. 

Ah,  sister!  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing : 

It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  on  the  air, 

But  treads  with  silent  footstep,  and  fans  with  silent  wing 

The  tender  hopes  which  iu  their  hearts  the  best  and 

gentlest  bear ; 
Who,  soothed  to  false  repose  by  the  fanning  plume* 

above, 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft  and  busy  feet» 
Dream  visions  of  aerial  joy,  and  call  the  monster,  Love, 
And  wake,  and  find  the  shadow  Pain,  as  he  whom  now 

we  greet 

CHoaus. 
Though  Ruin  now  Love's  shadow  be. 
Following  him,  dcstroyingly, 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed, 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee. 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed, 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fair, 
Like  a  tempest  through  the  air ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
Woundless  tliough  in  heart  or  limb. 

PtOMBTBIUS. 

Spiriu !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be? 


cHoans. 
In  the  atmoq>here  we  breathe, 
As  bads  grow  red  when  the  snm 


snow-^ionns  flee. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 
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From  sprioff  gaUierin^  ap  beneath. 
Whose  mild  wind*  shake  the  elder  brake. 
And  the  wanderin|[  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  blow : 
Wisdom,  Justice,  LiOTe,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase, 

Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 

To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 

Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

tONE. 

Where  are  the  spirits  fled  ? 

Only  a  sense 
Remains  of  them,  like  the  omnipotebce 
Of  music,  when  the  inspired  voice  and  lute 
Languish,  ere  yet  the  responses  are  mute, 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul. 
Like  echoes  through  long  caverns,  wind  and  roll. 

PROXBTHEUS. 

How  fair  these  air-bom  shapes !  and  yet  I  feci 

Moat  vain  all  hope  but  love;  and  thou  art  ^r, 

Asia !  who,  when  my  being  overflow'd, 

Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 

Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust. 

All  things  are  still :  alas !  how  heavily 

This  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my  heart ; 

Though  I  should  dream  I  could  even  sleep  with  grief, 

If  slumber  were  denied  not.    I  would  fain 

Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be, 

The  saviour  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man, 

Or  sink  into  the  original  gulf  of  things : 

There  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  left; 

Earth  can  console.  Heaven  can  torment  no  more. 

PANTBEA. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  one  who  watches  tliee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sleeps  but  when 
The  shadow  of  thy  spirit  falU  on  her  7 

PtOMBTHBUS. 

I  aaid  all  hope  was  vain  but  love :  thou  lovest. 

PANTHBA. 

Deeply,  in  truth ;  but  the  eastern  star  looks  white, 
And  Asia  wails  in  that  far  Indian  vale 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile ;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  froien,  like  thb  ravine; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  (lowers  and  herbs, 
And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds,  which  flow 
Among  the  woods  and  waters,  from  the  ether 
Of  her  transforming  presence,  which  would  fade 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine.     Farewell ! 


ACT  II. 

SGBNE  L 
Morning.   A  lovely  VaU  in  Ae  Indian  Caucasus, 

AsiA|  alone. 

ASIA. 

From  all  the  blasts  of  heaven  thou  hast  descended : 
Yes,  like  a  spirit,  like  a  thought,  which  makes 
Unwonted  tears  throng  to  the  homy  eyet, 
And  beatings  haunt  the  desolated  heart. 


Which  should  have  learnt  repose  :  thon  hasC  descended 

Cradled  in  tempests;  thou  dost  wake,  O  Spring ! 

O  child  of  many  winds !    As  suddenly 

Thou  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dream. 

Which  now  is  sad  because  it  hath  been  sweet ; 

Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up 

As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clonds 

The  desert  of  our  life. 

This  is  the  season,  this  the  day,  the  hour ; 

At  sunrise  thou  shouldst  come,  sweet  sister  mine, 

Too  long  desired,  too  long  delaying,  come ! 

IIow  like  death-worms  the  wingless  moments  crawl ! 

The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 

Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  mora 

Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 

Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 

Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes :  it  gleams  again 

As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 

Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air : 

'T  is  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 

The  roseate  sun-light  quivers:  hear  I  not 

The  .£olian  music  of  her  sea-green  plumes 

Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn  T 

Panthba  enters. 

I  feel,  I  sec 
Those  eyes  which  bum  through  smiles  that  fide  in  teara, 
Like  stare  half  quench'd  in  mists  of  silver  dew. 
Beloved  and  most  beautiful,  who  wearest 
The  shadow  of  that  soul  by  which  1  live. 
How  late  thou  art !  the  sphered  sun  had  climb'd 
The  sea ;  my  heart  was  sick  with  hope,  before 
The  printless  air  felt  thy  belated  plumes. 

PAMTBBA. 

Pardon,  greit  Sister !  but  my  wings  were  faint 

With  the  delight  of  a  remember'd  dream. 

As  are  the  noon-tide  plumes  of  summer  winds 

Satiate  with  sweet  flowers.     I  was  wont  to  sleep 

Peacefully,  and  awake  refresh'd  and  calm 

Before  the  sacred  Titan's  fall,  and  thy 

Unhappy  love,  had  made,  through  use  and  pity. 

Both  love  and  woe  familiar  to  my  heart 

As  they  had  grown  to  thine :  erewhile  I  slept 

Under  the  glaucous  caverns  of  old  Ocean 

Within  dim  bowera  of  green  and  purple  moss, 

Our  young  loue's  -soft  and  milky  arms 

Lock'd  then,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist  hair. 

While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  press'd  within 

The  folded  depth  of  her  li^breathing  bosom : 

But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  the  wind 

Which  fails  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 

Of  thy  most  wordless  converse;  since  dissolved 

Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my  rest 

Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet ;  my  waking  houre 

Too  full  of  care  and  pain. 

ASIA. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes, 
And  let  ms  read  thy  dream. 

PANTHBA. 

As  I  have  said 
With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 
The  mountain  ipists,  condensing  at  our  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes, 
From  the  keen  ice  shielding  our  linked  sleep. 
Then  two  dreams  came.     One,  I  remember  noL 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  woimd-wora  limbs 
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Fell  from  Prometheus,  and  the  aiure  ni^ht 

Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form 

>Vhich  lives  unchanged  within,  and  his  voice  fell 

Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  brain, 

Faint  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy  :     ' 

■  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  the  world 

With  loveliness—  more  fair  than  aught  but  her. 

Whose  shadow  thou  art — lift  thine  eyes  on  me.» 

I  lifted  them :  the  overpowering  light 

Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadowed  o'er 

By  love ;  which,  from  his  soft  and  flowing  limbs, 

And  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  faint  eyes, 

Steam'd  forth  like  vaporous  fire ;  an  atmosphere 

Which  wrapt  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power, 

As  the  warm  ether  of  the  morning  sun 

Wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering  dew. 

I  saw  Aot,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 

His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my  blood 

Till  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine, 

And  I  was  thus  absorb'd,  until  it  past. 

And  like  the  vapours  when  the  sun  sinks  down. 

Gathering  again  in  drops  upon  tlie  pines. 

And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 

My  being  was  condensed  ;  and  as  the  rays 

Of  thought  were  slowly  gathered,  I  could  hear 

His  voice,  whose  accents  linger'd  ere  they  died 

Like  footsteps  of  weak  melody :  thy  naine 

Among  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard 

Of  what  might  be  articulate;  though  still 

I  listen'd  through  the  night  when  sound  was  none* 

lone  waken'd  then,  and  said  to  me : 

•  Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to-nigfat? 

I  always  knew  what  I  desired  before, 

Nor  ever  found  delight  to  wish  in  vain. 

But  now  1  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek  ; 

1  know  not ;  something  sweet,  since  it  is  sweeC 

Even  to  desire;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sister; 

Thou  hast  discovered  some  enchantment  old, 

Whose  spells  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  1  slept 

And  mingled  it  with  tliine  :  for  when  just  now 

We  kiss'd,  1  felt  within  thy  parted  lips 

The  sweet  air  that  sustain'd  me,  and  the  wannth 

Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  fiaint. 

Quivered  between  our  intertwining  arms.* 

I  answer'd  not,  for  the  Eastern  star  grew  pale, 

But  fled  to  thee. 

ASIA. 

Thon  speakest,  but  thy  words 
Are  as  the  air :  I  feel  Chem  not :  Oh,  lift 
Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written  soul ! 

PANTBXA. 

I  lift  them,  though  they  droop  beneath  the  load 
Of  that  they  would  express:  what  canst  tbon  seQ 
But  thine  own  fairest  shadow  imaged  there  7 

ASIA. 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  deep,  blue,  boundless  heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  underneath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes ;  dark,  for,  measnreless. 
Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  inwoven. 

PANTHEA. 

Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  spirit  past? 

ASIA. 

There  is  a  change:  beyond  their  inmost  depth 
I  see  a  shade,  a  shape  :  't  is  He,  array'd 
In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles,  which  spread 
Like  radiance  from  the  cloud-surrounded  mom. 


Prometheus,  it  is  thine!  depart  not  yetl 

Say  not  those  smiles  that  we  shall  meet  again 

Within  that  bright  pavilion  which  their  beams 

Shall  build  on  the  waste  world?  The  dream  is  told. 

What  shape  is  that  between  us  ?  Itt  rude  hair 

Roughens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  its  regard 

Is  wild  and  quick,  yet 't  is  a  thing  of  air 

For  through  its  grey  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 

Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quench'd  not. 

DSEAM. 

Follow!  Follow! 


PANTB£A. 


It  is  mine  other  dream. 


ASIA. 


It  disappears. 

rARTHKA. 

It  passes  now  into  my  mind.     Methought 
As  we  sate  here,  the  flower-infolding  buds 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond-tree, 
When  swift  from  the  white  Scythian  wilderness 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with  froat : 
I  looked,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown  down ; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the  blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief, 
O,  follow,  follow ! 

ASIA. 

As  you  speak,  your  words 
Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten  sleep 
With  shapes.     Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wandef'd,  underneath  the  young  grey  dawn, 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
W^ere  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new-bladed  grass, 
Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently; 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember  not : 
But  on  the  shadows  of  tlie  morning  clouds. 
Athwart  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  written 
Follow,  0,  follow !  As  tliey  vanished  by, 
And  on  each  herb,  from  which  Heaven's  dew  had  follen, 
The  like  was  stamp'd,  as  with  a  withering  fire, 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,  foint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts, 
Were  heard  :  Oh,  follow,  follow ,  follow  me ! 
And  then  I  said ;  ■  Pantbea,  look  on  me.« 
But  in  the  deptli  of  those  beloved  eyes 
StUl  I  saw,  follow,  follow! 

KCHO. 

Follow,  follow ! 

PANTHBA. 

The  crags,  this  clear  spring  morning,  mock  onr  voices. 
As  they  were  spirit-tongued. 

ASIA. 

It  is  some  being 
Around  the  crags.    What  fine  clear  sounds!  O,  list! 

BCHOKS  {unseen). 
Echoes  we :  listen ! 
We  cannot  stay : 
As  dew-«tars  glisten 
Then  fode  away — 
Child  of  Ocean! 
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ASIA. 

Hark !  Spirits,  speak.    The  liquid  responaet 
Of  their  aerial  tongvcs  yet  sound. 

PAMTMA. 

I  hear. 

ICHOIt. 

O,  follow,  follow, 

As  our  voice  recedeth 
Through  the  caverns  hollow. 
Where  the  forest  spreadeth ; 
(Afore  distant) 
O,  follow,  follow ! 
Through  the  cavcros  hollow, 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue, 
IVhere  tlie  wild  bee  never  flew, 
Throu(;h  the  nooo-tide  darkness  deep, 
By  the  odoui^hreathing  sleep 
(yt  faint  nighl>flowers,  and  the  wares 
At  the  founiain-li(;hted  caves, 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet. 
Mocks  thy  gently  falling  feet. 
Child  of  Ocean! 

ASIA. 

Shall  we  pursue  the  sound  I    It  grows  more  ftunt 
And  distant. 

PARTHKA. 

■List!  the  strain  floats  nearer  now. 

BCHOIS. 

In  the  world  unknown 
Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken ; 

By  thy  step  alone 
Can  its  rest  be  broken  ; 
Child  of  Ocean! 

ASIA. 

How  the  notes  sink  upon  the  ebbing  wind! 

IGBOn. 

O,  follow, follow! 

Through  the  caverns  hollow, 
As  the  song  floats  lliou  pursue. 
By  the  woodland  noon-tide-dew; 
By  the  forests,  lakes,  and  fountains, 
Through  the  many-folded  mountains; 
To  the  rents,  and  gulfs,  and  chasms, 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasms, 
On  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingle  now ; 
Child  of  Ocean ! 

ASIA. 

Come,  sweet  Panthea,  link  thy  hand  in  mine. 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  fade  away. 


SCENE  II. 


A  Forest^  iniermingUd  with  Rocks  and  Caverns.  Asia 
and  Pantbka  pass  into  it  Two  young  Fauns  are 
sitting  on  a  Roek^  listening. 

SnSIGBOtUS  1.  OP  SPIUTS. 

The  path  through  which  thai  lovely  twain 
Have  past,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew. 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew. 
Is  curtain'd  out  from  Heaven's  wide  blue ; 


Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  rain. 
Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers. 

Nor  aught,  save  where  some  cloud  of  dew, 
Drifted  along  the  earth-creeping  breese, 
Between  the  trunks  of  the  hoar  trees. 

Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  flowers 

Of  the  green  laurel,  blown  anew; 
And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently. 
One  frail  and  fair  anemone : 
Or  when  some  star  of  many  a  one 
That  climbs  and  wanders  rtirough  steep  night. 
Has  found  the  cleft  dirough  which  alone 
Beams  fall  from  high  tliose  depths  upon 
Ere  it  is  borne  away,  away, 
By  the  swift  Heavens  that  cannot  stay. 
It  scatters  drops  of  golden  light. 
Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  unite : 
And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  around; 
And  underneath  is  the  mossy  ground. 

SBMICBOaUS  II. 

There  the  voluptuous  nightingales. 

Are  awake  through  all  the  broad  noon-day, 
When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  fails, 

And  through  the  windless  ivy-bouf^ 

Sick  with  sweet  lore,  droops  dying  away 
On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom ; 
Another  from  the  swinging  blossom. 
Watching  to  catch  the  languid  elosa 

Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody. 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute ; 
When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 

Like  many  a  lake-surrounding  Ante, 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 
So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain. 

smicHoaus  i. 
There  those  enchanted  eddies  play 

Of  echoes,  music-tongned,  which  draw, 

By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law. 

With  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe. 
All  spirits  on  that  secret  way ; 

As  inland  boats  are  driven  to  Ocean 
Down  streams  made  strong  with  mounlain-tkaw; 
And  first  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound. 

And  wakes  the  destined  soft  emotion, 
Attracts,  impels  them :  those  who  saw 

Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 

There  streams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while  they 

Believe  their  own  swift  wings  and  feet 
The  sweet  desirss  within  obey : 
And  so  they  float  upon  their  way. 
Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong. 
The  storm  of  sound  is  driven  almig, 

Suck'd  up  and  hurrying  as  they  fleet 

Behind,  its  gathering  billows  meet 
And  to  the  fatal  mountain  bear 
Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 

riaST  FAUK. 

Canst  thon  imagine  where  those  spirits  live 
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Which  make  such  delicate  music  in  the  woods? 
We  hauot  within  the  least  frequented  caves 
And  closest  coverts,  and  we  know  these  wilds, 
Yet  never  meet  them,  though  we  hear  them  oft: 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves? 

SKCOND  FAUN. 

'T  is  hard  to  tell : 
I  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say, 
The  bubbles,  which  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-flowers  that  pave 
The  ooiy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools. 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noon-tide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves; 
And  when  these  hurst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air. 
The  which  they  breatlied  within  those  lucent  domes, 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  through  the  night. 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong  speed, 
And  bow  tlieir  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

FIRST   FACIf. 

If  such  live  thus,  have  others  other  lives, 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  bells 
Of  meadow  flowers,  or  folded  violets  deep, 
Or  on  their  dying  odours,  when  they  die, 
Or  on  the  sunlight  of  the  sphered  dew? 

SIGONO    FAUn. 

Aye,  many  more  which  we  may  well  divine. 
But  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come. 
And  thwart  Silenus  find  his  goats  undrawn. 
And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely  songs 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old, 
And  Love,  and  the  chained  Titan's  woful  dooms. 
And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make  the  earth 
One  brotherhood :  ddightful  strains  which  cbter 
Our  solitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  Uie  uoentying  nightingales. 


SCENE  III. 


ji  Pinnacle  of  Mock  anufng  Mountains.    Asia  and 

Pantbka. 

PANTHKA. 

Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us — to  the  realm 

Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  mighty  portal. 

Like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm, 

Whence  the  oracular  vapour  is  hurl'd  up 

Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth. 

And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy, 

That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  they  drain 

To  deq>  intoxication ;  and  uplift. 

Like  Mxnadswho  cry  loud,  Evoe!  Evoe! 

The  voice  which  is  contagion  to  the  world. 

ASIA. 

Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power!  Magnificent! 
How  glorious  art  thou,  Earth !    And  if  thou  be 
The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still, 
Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
I  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and  thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth :  Wonderful! 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky. 
With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 
Some  Indian  vale.     Behold  it,  rolling  on 


Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stind,  midway,  aronodf 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests, 
Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-illumined  caves. 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist ; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling  spray, 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up, 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water-drops. 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  howl 
Of  cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  ravines 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  continuous,  vast. 
Awful  as  silence.    Hark !  the  rushing  snow ! 
The  sun-awaken'd  avalanche !  whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gather'd  there 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosen'd,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now. 

PANTHEA. 

Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
in  crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet!  it  rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  the  moon 
Round  foodless  men  wreck'd  on  some  oozy  isle. 

ASIA. 

The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattered  up* 
The  wind  that  lifts  them  disentwines  my  hair; 
Its  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes ;  my  brain 
Grows  dizzy;  I  see  thin  shapes  within  the  mist 

PARTBKA. 

A  countenance  with  beckoning  smiles :  there  bums 
An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks! 
Another  and  another :  hark  !  they  q>eak! 

SONG  OF  SPIRITS. 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life ; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are. 
Even  ID  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down! 

While  the  sound  whirls  around, 

Down,  down ! 
As  the  fawn  draws  the  hound. 
As  the  lightning  the  vapour. 
As  a  weak  moth  the  taper; 
Death,  despair;  love,  sorrow; 
Time  both;  to-day,  to-morrow; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone, 

Down,  down ! 

Through  the  grey,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not. 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 
Where  there  is  one  pervsiding,  one  alone, 

Down,  down ! 
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In  the  depth  of  the  deep 

Down,  down ! 
Like  veil'd  lightDing  asleep, 
Like  the  spark  nuned  in  embers. 
The  last  look  Love  remembers, 
Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone. 

Down,  down ! 


We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee ; 

Down,  dewir! 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee ; 
Resist  not  the  weakaeaa. 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal, 
Must  unloose  through  life's  portal 
The  snake -like  Doom  coil'd  underneath 
throne 

By  that  alone. 
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SCENE  IV. 


The  Cave  of  DnioGosGOif,  Asia  and  Panthea. 

PARTHIA. 

what  veiled  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne? 

ASIA. 

The  veil  has  Mien. 

PAHTHEA. 

I  see  a  mighty  darkneis 
Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of  gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  from  the  meridian  sun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless;  neither  limb, 
Nor  form,  nor  outline;  yet  vve  feel  it  is 
A  living  Spirit 

DIMOGOIGOH. 

Ask  what  thou  wouldst  know. 

ASIA. 

What  canst  thou  tell? 

DKMOGOBOON. 

All  things  thou  darest  demand. 

ASIA. 

Who  made  the  living  world  1 

DIMOGOSGOir. 

God. 

ASIA. 

Who  made  all 
That  it  contains?  thought,  passion,  reason,  will. 
Imagination  7 

DIMOGOIGON. 

God :  Almighty  God. 

ASIA. 

Who  made  that  sense  which,  when  the  winds  of  spring 

In  rarest  visitation,  or  the  voice 

Of  one  beloved  heard  in  youth  alone. 

Fills  the  faint  eyes  with  falling  tears  which  dim 

The  radiant  looks  of  nnhewailtng  flowers, 

And  leav«s  this  peopled  earth  a  solitude 

When  it  returns  no  more? 

niMOGORGON. 

Merciful  God. 

ASIA. 

And  who  made  terror,  madness,  crime,  remorse, 
Which  from  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of  tliing-s, 
To  every  thought  within  the  mind  of  man 


Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  each  one  reels 
Under  the  load  towards  the  pit  of  death; 
Abandon'd  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to  hale; 
And  self-contempt,  bitterer  to  drink  than  blood ; 
Pain,  whose  unheeded  and  ftimiliar  speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after  day ; 
And  Hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  Hell  7 

DaifoooaooM. 

He  reigns. 

ASIA. 

Utter  his  name :  a  world  pining  in  pain 

Asks  but  his  name :  curses  shall  drag  him  down. 

niMOGOBGOH. 

He  reigns. 

ASU. 

I  feel,  1  know  it :  who? 

DBMOGOlGOn. 

He  reigns. 

ASIA. 

Who  reigns  T   There  was  the  Heaven  and  Earth  at  Hrsl, 

And  Light  and  Love;  then  Saturn,  from  whose  throne 

Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow :  such  the  stale 

Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway. 

As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 

Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  wither'd  them 

And  semi'Vital  worms ;  but  he  refused 

The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power. 

The  skill  which  wields  the  elements,  the  thought 

Which  pierces  this  dim  universe  like  light, 

Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love; 

For  thirst  of  which  they  feinted.    Then  Prometheus 

Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 

And  with  this  law  alone,  ■  Let  man  be  free,i 

Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 

To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law ;  lo  be 

Omnipotent  but  friendless  is  lo  reign; 

And  Jove  now  reign'd ;  for  on  the  race  of  man 

First  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease. 

Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before. 

Fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove. 

With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire. 

Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  <»ves  : 

And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent. 

And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 

Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war, 

So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 

Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legion'd  hopes 

Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers. 

Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fadeless  blooms. 

That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings 

The  shape  of  Death ;  and  Love  he  sent  to  bind 

The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 

Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart; 

And  he  tamed  fire  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey. 

Most  terrible,  but  lovely  play'd  beneath 

The  frown  of  man ;  and  tortured  to  his  will 

Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 

And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  forms 

Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 

He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created  thought, 

Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe; 

And  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Which  shook,  but  fell  not;  and  the  harmonious  mind 

Pouf'd  itself  forth  in  alL-prophetic  song; 

And  music  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit 

Until  it  walk'd,  exempt  from  mortal  care, 
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Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound ; 

And  human  hands  first  mioiick'd  and  then  mock'd, 

With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its  own, 

The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine ; 

And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  see 

Reflected  in  theif  race,  behold,  and  perish. 

He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs. 

And  Disease  drank  and  slept    Death  grew  like  sleep. 

He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 

Of  the  wide-wandering  stars;  and  how  the  sun 

Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 

The  pale  moon  m  transform'd,  when  her  bro«d  eye 

Gazes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea  : 

He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs, 

The  tempest-winged  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 

And  the  Gelt  knew  the  Indian.    Cities  then 

Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns  flow'd 

The  warm  wiodst  and  the  aiure  aether  shone, 

And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 

Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 

Prometheus  gave  to  roan,  for  which  he  hangs 

Withering  in  destined  pain  :  but  who  rains  down 

Evil,  the  immedicable  plague,  which,  while 

Man  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  God 

And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on 

The  wreck  of  his  own  wHl,  the  scorn  of  earth, 

The  outcast,  the  abandon'd,  the  alone? 

Not  Jove  :  while  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven,  aye  when 

His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 

Cursed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slav&     Declare 

Who  is  his  master)    Is  he  too  a  slave  ? 

DKMOOOSGOtf. 

All  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  things  evi(: 
Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 

ASIA. 

Whom  called'st  thou  God  ^ 

•IMOaOKOOR. 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  qpeak, 
For  Jove  is- the  supreme  of  living  things. 

ASIA. 

Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave? 

DKMOGOaOOIf. 

a 

If  the  abysm 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets—But  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imagelesa ; 
For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaae 
On  the  rerolving  world  ?    What  to  bid  q>eak 
Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance  and  Change?  To  theie 
All  things  ai<e  subject  but  eternal  Lwe, 

AsrA. 
So  much  1  aak'd  before,  and  my  heart  gave 
The  response  thou  hast  given;  and  of  such  truths 
Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 
One  more  demand;  and  do  thou  answer  me 
As  my  own  soul  would  answer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.     Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  world : 
When  shall  the  destined  hour  arrive? 


MMOOOROOIV. 


ASIA. 


Behold! 


The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds  :  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  parsued  them  there, 


And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 

Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 

With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 

As  if  the  thing  they  love^  fled  on  before, 

And  now,  even  now,  they  clasp'd  it.  Their  bright  locks 

Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair  :  they  all 

Sweep  onward. 

DKICOGOSGON. 

These  are  the  immortal  Hours, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.    One  waits  for  thee. 

ASIA. 

A  spirit  with  a  dreadful  countenance 

Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gulf. 

Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghastly  charioteer. 

Who  art  diou ?  Whither  wouldst  thou  bear  me?  Speak! 

spiarr. 
I  am  the  shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  than  is  my  aspect :  ere  yon  planet 
Has  set,  the  darkness  which  ascends  with  me 
Shall  wrap  in  lasting  night  heaven's  kingless  throne. 

ASIA. 

What  meanest  thou? 

PAIfTHfA. 

That  terrible  shadow  floats. 
(Jp  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid  smoke 
Of  earthquake-ruin'd  cities  o'er  the  sea. 
Lo !  it  asceuds  the  car ;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrified  :  watch  its  path  among  the  stars 
Blackening  the  night! 

ASIA. 

Thus  I  am  answered :  strange ! 

FANTHKA. 

See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  stays; 
An  ivory  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire. 
Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculptured  rinr 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery ;  the  young  spirit 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul !  as  light 
Lures  winged  insects  through  the  lampless  air. 

snarr. 
Uy  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning. 

They  drink  of  the  whiriwind's  stream, 
And  when  the  red  morning  is  brightning 

They  bathe  in  the  fresli  sunbeam ; 

They  have  strength  for  their  swiftness  I  deem, 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 

I  desire  :  and  their  speed  makes  night  kindle; 
I  fear  :  they  outstrip  the  Typhoon; 

Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 
We  encircle  the  earth  and  tlie  moon  : 
We  shall  rest  from  long  labours  at  noon : 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 


SCENE  V. 


The  Car  pauses  within  a  Cloud  on.  the  Top  of  a  snowy 
Mountain.  Asia,  Partbka,  and  the  Spisit  or  tbi 
Hods. 


spiaiT. 


On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning 
My  coursers  are  wont  to  respire ; 

But  the  Earth  has  just  whisper'd  a  warning 
That  their  flight  must  be  swifter  than  fire : 
They  shall  drink  the  hot  speed  of  desire  I 
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ASIA. 

Thou  breatbest  on  their  nostrils,  but  my  breath 
Would  gire  them  swifter  speed. 

SPIRIT. 

Alas!  it  could  not. 
pAirrsKA. 
Oh  Spirit!  pause,  and  tell  whence  is  the  light 
Which  fills  the  cloud  t  the  sun  is  yet  unrisen. 

spiaiT, 
The  sun  will  rise  not  until  noon.     Apollo 
Is  held  in  heaven  by  wonder ;  and  the  light 
Which  fills  this  yapour,  as  the  aerial  hue 
Of  fountain-gaxing  roses  fills  the  water^ 
Flows  from  iliy  mighty  sister. 

?ANTHIA. 

Yes,  I  feel— 

ASIA. 

What  is  it  with  thee,  sister?    Thou  art  pale. 

PANTHEA. 

How  thou  art  changed  I    I  dare  not  look  on  thee; 

1  feel  but  see  thee  not     1  scarce  endure 

The  radiance  of  thy  bcanty.     Some  good  change 

Is  working  in  the  elements,  which  suffer 

Thy  presence  thus  unveil'd.    The  Nereids  tell 

That  on  the  day  when  tlie  clear  hyaline 

Was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and  thou  didst  stand 

Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 

Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  sea, 

Among  the  Egean  isles,  and  by  the  shores 

Which  bear  thy  name  ;  love,  like  the  atmosphere 

Of  tlje  sun's  fire  filling  the  living  world, 

Burst  from  thee,  and  illumined  earth  and  heaven 

And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 

And  all  that  dwells  within  them ;  till  grief  cast 

Eclipse  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came : 

Such  art  thou  now;  nor  is  it  1  alone. 

Thy  sister,  thy  companion,  thine  own  chosen  one, 

But  the  wliole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 

nearest  thou  not  sounds  i'  the  air  which  speak  the  love 

Of  all  articulate  beings  ?    Feelest  thou  not 

The  inanimate  winds  enamour'd  of  thee?    List ! 

[Afitstc. 

ASIA. 

Thy  words  are  sweeter  than  aught  else  but  his 
Whose  echoes  they  are  :  yet  all  love  is  sweet. 
Given  or  retum'd.    Common  as  light  is  love, 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-susbiining  air. 
It  makes  the  reptile  equal  to  the  God : 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate. 
As  I  am  now;  but  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still,  after  long  sufferings, 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 

PANTfllA. 

List !    Spirits,  speak. 

▼oiCK  (in  the  air,  singing). 
Life  of  Life !  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 

Hake  the  cold  air  fire;  tlien  screen  them 
In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 


Child  of  Light !  thy  lips  are  burning 
Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them ; 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 

Through  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  whersBoe'er  thou  shinest. 

Fair  are  others;  none  beholds  thee, 
But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendour. 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never. 

As  1  feel  now,  lost  for  ever ! 

Lamp  of  Earth  !  where'er  thou  moves! 

Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness. 
And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 

Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lighmess. 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Diszy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing ! 

ASIA. 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat. 

Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 

Beside  the  helm  conducting  it. 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever, 

Upon  that  many-winding  river. 

Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 

A  paradise  of  wildernesses  \ 
Till,  like  one  in  slumlier  bound, 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around. 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading  sound : 

Meanwhile  ihy  spirit  Itfu  its  pinions 

In  music's  most  serene  dominions ; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fen  that  happy  heaven.. 

And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar. 

Without  a  course,  without  a  star, 
But,  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven; 

Till  through  Clysian  garden  islets 

By  thee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots,  . 

Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided. 

The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided: 
Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love. 
Which  in  the  winds  on  the  waves  doih  move. 
Harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel  above. 

We  have  pass'd  Age's  icy  caves. 

And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves. 
And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray: 

Beyond  the  glassy  gulfi  wc  flee 

Of  shadow-peopled  Infancy, 
Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day; 

A  paradise  of  vaulted  bowers 

Lit  by  downward-gaiing  flowers. 

And  watery  paths  that  wind  between 

Wildernesses  calm  and  green, 
Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see. 
And  rest,  having  beheld;  somewhat  like  thee; 
Which  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  chaunt  melodiously  I 
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caoKvs  or  spibits  akd  Boats. 

Then  weare  the  web  of  the  myiiic  measate ; 
From  the  depdu  of  the  tky  aad  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

Gome,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  pleasure. 
Fill  the  dance  and  the  music  of  mirth, 

As  the  waves  of  a  tliousand  streams  rush  by 

To  an  ocean  of  splendour  and  harmony ! 

CHoaus  or  sNirrs- 

Our  spoil  is  won. 

Our  task  is  done. 
We  are  free  to  dite,  or  soar,  or  run ; 

Beyond  and  around. 

Or  within  the  bound 
Which  clips  the  world  with  darkneM  round. 

We  11  pass  the  eyes 

Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonise : 

Death,  Chaos,  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight, 
Shall  flee,  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might 

And  Earth,  Air,  and  Light, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight; 

And  LoTO,  Thought,  and  Breath, 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  build 

In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield ; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  die  new  world  of  man, 
And  our  work  shall  he  call'd  the  Promethean. 

caotns  or  nouu. 
Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song ; 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 

SIMICHORUS  I. 

We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along : 

SBMICHOaUS  II. 

Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain : 

SBMICHoaUS  I. 

Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free, 

Witli  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and  sea. 

And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be, 

SBMicaoaus  ii. 
Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright. 
Leading  the  day  and  ouispeeding  the  Night, 
Witli  the  powers  of  a  worid  of  perfect  light 

iBMicioaus  I. 
We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gathering  sphere, 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  clouds  appear 
From  its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear. 

SBMICHOIUS  II. 

We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth. 
And  the  happy  forms  of  iu  death  and  birth 
Change  to  the  music  of  our  tweet  mirth. 


CHORUS  OF  Boots  AMD  SMtlTS. 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song, 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain ; 
Wherever  we  fly  we  lead  along 
in  leashes,  like  slar^beams,  soft  yet  strong. 

The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love's  tweet  rain. 

PAHTHBA. 

Ha!  they  are  gone! 

lORt. 

Yet  feel  you  no  delight 
From  the  past  sweetness? 

PAMTBBA. 

As  the  bare  green  hill 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain. 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  the  unpavilion'd  sky ! 

lONB. 

Even  whilst  we  speak 
New  notes  arise.     What  is  that  awful  sound? 

PAMTBBA. 

nr  is  the  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world. 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air 
.£olian  modulations. 

lOMB. 

Listen  too, 
How  every  pause  is  fiU'd  with  under-notes. 
Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen  awakening  tones, 
Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the  tool. 
As  the  diarp  stars  pierce  winter  s  crystal  air 
And  gise  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 

PANTHtA. 

But  see  where,  through  two  openings  in  the  forttt 
Which  hanging  branches  overcanopy. 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet. 
Between  the  close  moss  violet  inwoven. 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sitters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  tmiles, 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle 
Of  lovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thoughts; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
The  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong  soniid. 
Which  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the  windless  air. 

lORB. 

I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest  boat 

In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  borne 

By  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave. 

When  she  upsprings  from  interlunar  dreams, 

O'er  which  is  curved  an  orblike  canopy 

Of  gentle  darkneu,  and  the  hills  and  woods 

Distinctly  seen  through  that  dusk  airy  veil. 

Regard  like  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  glass; 

Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold. 

Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunderstorm 

Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 

When  the  sun  rushes  under  it;  they  roll 

And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  invrtrd  vrind ; 

Within  it  sits  a  winged  infont,  white 

lis  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright  snow. 

Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  ftost, 

Ifs  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind-flowing  folds 

Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  aetherial  pearl. 

Its  hair  is  white,  the  brighmess  of  white  light 

Scatier'd  in  string;  yet  its  two  eyes  are  heavens 

Of  liquid  darkness,  which  the  Deity 
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Within  Memt  ponriny,  at  a  Morm  is  poai'd 

From  ja|;ged  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy  lashes, 

Temperinfl;  the  cold  and  radiant  air  around, 

With  fire  that  is  not  brightness;  in  its  hand 

It  sways  a  quiverin^^  moon-beam,  from  whose  point 

A  gnidin(^  power  directs  the  chariots  prow 

Orer  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  they  roll 

Over  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  waves,  wake  sounds 

Sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  silver  dew. 

And  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wood 

Rashes,  with  loud  and  whjriwind  harmony, 

A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand  sphereS| 

Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  mass 

Flow,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and  light : 

Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved. 

Purple  and  asure,  white,  green,  and  golden, 

Spliere  within  sphere;  and  every  space  between 

Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes. 

Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  lampless  deep, 

Yet  each  inter-transpicuous,  and  they  whirl 

Over  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions. 

Upon  a  thousand  sightlew  axles  spinning, 

And  with  the  force  of  selMestroying  swiftness, 

Intensely,  slowly,  solemnly  roll  on. 

Kindling  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many  tones, 

Intelligible  words  and  music  wild. 

With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  orb 

Grinds  the  bri^t  brook  into  an  azure  mist 

Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light; 

And  the  wild  odour  of  the  forest  flowers, 

The  music  of  the  living  grass  and  air, 

The  emerald  light  of  leaf-entangled  beams 

Round  its  intense  yet  self-conflicting  speed, 

Seem  kneaded  into  one  aerial  mass 

Which  drowns  the  sense.    Within  the  orb  itself, 

Pillow'd  upon  its  alabaster  arms, 

Like  to  a  child  o'erwearied.  with  sweet  toil. 

On  its  own  folded  wings,  and  wavy  hair, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep. 

And  yon  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving. 

Amid  the  changing  light  of  their  own  smiles, 

Like  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in  dream. 

lOMK. 

T  is  only  wMV'lcitig  the  orb's  harmony. 

PARTIXA. 

And  from  a  star  upon  its  forehead,  shoot, 

Like  swords  of  azure  fire,  or  golden  spears 

With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined. 

Embleming  heaven  and  earth  united  now. 

Vast  beams  like  spoke  of  some  invisible  wheel 

Which  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  swifter  than  thought. 

Filling  the  abyss  with  sun-like  lightnings, 

And  perpendicular  now,  and  now  transverse. 

Pierce  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pierce  and  pass, 

Make  ban  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart; 

Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold. 

Valueless  stones,  and  nn  imagined  gems, 

And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poured 

With  vegetable  silver  overq>read; 

Wells  of  unfisthom'd  fire,  and  water  springs 

Whence  the  great  sea,  even  as  a  child  is  fed, 

Whose  vapoun  clothe  earth's  monarch  mountain-tops 

With  kingly,  ermine  snow.    The  beams  flash  on 

And  make  appear  the  melancholy  ruins 

Of  cancell'd  cycles;  anchors,  beaks  of  ships; 


Planks  tnm'd  to  marble;  quivers,  helms,  and  spean. 

And  gorgon -headed  taiiges,  and  the  wheds 

Of  scythed  chariots,  and  the  emblasonry 

Of  trophies,  standards,  and  armorial  beasts, 

Round  which  death  laugh'd,  sepulchred  emblems 

Of  dead  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin  ! 

The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast, 

Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 

Was  mortal,  but  not  human ;  see,  rtiey  lie 

Their  monstrous  works,  and  uncouth  skeletons. 

Their  statues,  homes  and  fanes;  prodigious  shapes 

Huddled  in  grey  annihilatibn,  split, 

Jamm'd  in  Uie  hard,  black  deep ;  and  over  these, 

The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things. 

And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale, 

And  serpents,  bony  chains,  twisted  around 

The  iron  crags,  or  within  heaps  of  dust 

To  which  the  tortuous  strength  of  their  last  pangs 

Had  crush'd  the  iron  crags ;  and  over  these 

The  jagged  alligator,  and  the  might 

Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once 

Were  monareh  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy^shores. 

And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth, 

Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer  worms 

On  an  abandon'd  corpse,  till  the  blue  globe 

Wrapt  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloke,  and  they 

Yell'd,  gasp'd,  and  were  abolish'd ;  or  some  God 

Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  past,  and  cried. 

Be  not!    And  like  my  words  they  were  no  more. 

THK  BAITB. 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madnewt 
The  boundless,  overflowing,  bunting  gladness, 
The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined ! 
Ha!  ha!  the  animation  of  delight 
Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light. 
And  bean  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its  own  wind. 

THK  MOOR. 

Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer, 

Happy  globe  of  land  and  air. 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from  tliee. 

Which  penetrates  my  firoien  frame. 

And  passes  with  the  warmth  of  flame, 
With  love,  and  odour,  and  deep  melody 

Through  me,  through  me  I 

TBI  KAaTH. 

Ha !  ha !  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  mountains. 
My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound-exulting  fountains. 
Laugh  with  a  vast  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 
The  oceans,  and  the  deserts,  and  the  abysses, 
And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wildemenes, 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows,  echoing  after. 

They  cry  aloud  as  I  do.    Sceptred  curse, 
Who  all  our  green  and  asure  universe 

Threaten'dst  to  muffle  round  with  black  destruction, 
sending 
A  solid  cloud  to  rain  hot  thunder-stones, 
And  splinter  and  knead  down  my  children's  booes^ 

All  1  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  battering  and  blending. 

Until  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied  column. 
Palace,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  solemn. 
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My  imperial  moantains  crown'd  with  cload,  and  aaow, 
and  fire; 
My  sea-like  forests,  every  blade  and  blossom 
'Which  finds  a  grave  or  cradle  in  my  bosom. 

Were  stamp'd  by  thy  strong  bate  into  a  lifeless  mire. 

How  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  cov«r'd,  drunk  up 

By  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  cup 
Drain'd  by  a  desert-troop,  a  little  drop  for  all; 

And  from  beneath,  around,  within,  above. 

Filling  thy  void  annihilation,  love 
Bursts  in  like  light  on  caves  cloven  by  thunder-baU. 

TRI  MOON. 

The  snow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains 
Is  loosen'd  into  living  fountains, 
My  solid  oceans  flow,  and  sing,  and  shine: 
A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth, 
It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth 
My  cold  bare  bosom :  Oh  !  it  must  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine ! 

Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know 

Greco  stalks  burst  forth,  and  bright  flowers  grow, 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move: 

Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air, 

Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there. 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of: 
T  is  love,  all  love! 

THK  KARTR. 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass, 

Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  clay  doth  pass, 
Into  the  utmost  leaves  and  delicatest  flovrers; 

Upon  the  vrinds,  among  the  clouds  't  is  spread, 

It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead, 
They  breathe  a  spirit  up  from  their  obscurest  bowers. 

And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
■With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has  arisen 

Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being: 

With  earthquake  shock  and  swiftness  making  shiver 
Thought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  for  ever. 

Till  hate,  and  fear,  and  pain,  light-vanquish *d  shadows, 
fleeing, 

Leave  Man,  who  was  a  many-^ided  mirror, 
Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of  error. 

This  true  foir  world  of  things,  a  sea  reflecting  love; 
Which  over  all  his  kind,  as  the  sun's  heaven 
Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and  even 

Darting,from starry  depllis  radiance  and  light,  doth  move, 

Leave  man,  even  as  a  leprous  child  is  left, 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm  cleft 

Of  rocks,  through  which  the  might  of  healing  springs  is 
pou/d ; 
Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy  smile. 
Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 

It  is  a  spirit,  then,  weeps  on  her  child  restored. 

Man,  oh,  not  men!  a  chain  of  linked  thonght, 

Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not, 
Compelling  the  elements  with  adamantine  stress; 

As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaxe, 

The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  free  wil- 
derness. 


Man,  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul, 

Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control, 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love; 

Labour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green  grove 
Sport  like  tame  beasts,  none  knew  how  goatle  they  could 
be! 

His  will,  with  »11  mean  passionSk  bad  delights. 
And  selfish  cares,  its  trombUng  satellites, 

A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey. 

Is  as  a  tempesiHwinged  ship,  whose  helm 
Love  rules,  through  waves  which  dare  not  ov«r> 
whelm. 

Forcing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sovereign  sway. 

All  things  confess  his  strength.    Throu^^  the  cold 

mass 
Of  marble  and  of  colour  his  dreams  pass; 
Bright  threads  whence  mothers  weavo  the  robes  their 
children  wear; 
Language  is  a  perpetual  orphic  song. 
Which  rules  with  Daedal  harmony  a  throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and  shape- 
less were. 


The  lighming  is  his  slave ;  heaven's  utmost  deep 
Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep 

They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  number'd,  and  roll  on! 
The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air 
And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid  bare. 

Heaven,  hast  thou  secretsT  Man  unveils  me ;  I  have  none. 

THE  MOON. 

The  shadow  of  white  death  has  past 

From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last, 
A  clinging  shroud  of  solid  frost  and  sleep ; 

And  through  my  newly-woven  bowers, 

Wander  happy  paramours, 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  those  who  keep 
Thy  Tales  more  deep. 

TRS  KARTR. 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  in  frozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold, 

And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist. 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue  day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray 

Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst. 

TRS  MOON. 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 

In  the  light  which  is  undying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divine ; 

All  suns  and  constellations  shower 

On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power 
Which  doth  amy  tliy  sphere ;  thon  ponrest  thine 

On  mine,  on  mine ! 

TBI  RARTS. 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night. 

Which  points  into  the  heavens  dreaming  delist, 

Murmuring  victorious  joy  in  my  enchanted  sleep ; 
As  a  youth  luH'd  in  love-dreams  faintly  sighing. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  beauty  lying, 

Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light  and  warmth  doth 
keep. 
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TBI  llOOIf. 

As  in  the  aoft  and  sweet  eclipse, 

When  seal  meets  soul  on  lofvers'  lips, 
High  hearts  are  calaa,  and  brightest  eyes  are  dull; 

So  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me, 

Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  tliee 
Corei'd ;  of  thy  lore,  Orh  most  beautiful, 

FuU,oh!  too  fall! 

Thon  art  speeding  roand  the  son 

Brightest  world  of  many  a  one; 

Green  and  asure  sphere  which  shinest 

With  a  light  which  is  divinest 

Among  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 

To  whom  life  and  light  is  giren  ; 

I,  thy  crystal  paramour 

Borne  beside  thee  by  a  power 

Like  the  polar  Paradise, 

Magnet-like,  of  lovers'  eyes; 

I,  a  most  enamoured  maiden. 

Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 

With  the  pleasure  of  her  love, 

Haniac-like  around  thee  move 

Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 

On  thy  form  from  every  side 

Like  a  Maenad,  round  the  cup 

Which  Agave  lifted  up 

In  the  wierd  Cadmn^an  forest. 

Brother,  wheresoe'er  thou  soarcst 

I  must  hurry,  whirl  and  follow 

Through  the  heavens  wide  and  hollow, 

Shelter'd  by  the  warm  embrace 

Of  thy  soul  from  hungry  space. 

Drinking  from  thy  sense  and  sight 

Beauty,  majesty,  and  might. 

As  a  lover  or  a  cameleon 

Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon, 

As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 

Gazes  on  tlie  azure  sky 
Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds. 

As  a  grey  and  watery  mist 

Glows  like  solid  amethyst 
Athwart  the  western  mountain  it  enfolds. 

When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

THB  KA.KTH. 

And  the  weak  day  weeps 

That  it  should  be  so. 
Oh,  gentle  Moon !  the  voice  of  thy  delight 
Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Soothing  the  seaman,  borne  the  summer  night. 

Through  isles  for  ever  calm ; 
Oh,  geotle  Moon !  thy  crystal  accents  pierce 
The  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe, 
Charming  the  tiger  joy,  whose  tramplings  fierce 

Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 

PAMTHIA. 

I  rise  as  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water, 
A  bath  of  azure  light,  among  dark  rocks, 
Out  of  the  stream  of  sound. 

IONS. 

Ah  me!  sweet  sister. 
The  stream  of  sound  has  ebb'd  away  from  us» 
And  yoa  pretend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave. 


Because  your  words  fall  like  the  clear,  sofit  dew 
Shaken' from  a  bathing  wood-nymph's  limbs  and  hair. 

PANTBBJl. 

Peace !  peace !  A  mighty  Power,  which  is  as  darkness, 
Is  rising  out  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky 
Is  showered  like  night,  and  from  within  the  air 
Bursts,  like  eclipse  which  had  been  gather'd  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sunlight :  the  bright  visions. 
Wherein  the  singing  spirits  rode  and  shone, 
Gleam  like  pale  meteors  through  a  watery  night. 

lORB. 

There  is  a  sense  of  words  upon  mine  ear. 

PANTHBA. 

A  universal  sound  like  words:  Oh,  list! 

DBMoooaooic. 
Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  sonl ! 

Sphere  of  dtvinest  shapes  and  harmonics. 
Beautiful  orb !  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skies : 

TBB  BAITH. 

I  hear :  I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 

DBMOGORGOIC. 

thou,  Moon,  which  gazest  on  the  nightly  Earth 

With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee ; 
Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the  swift  birth 

Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  harmony: 

THE  MOON. 

1  hear :  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee ! 

DEMOGORGOIf. 

Te  kings  of  suns  and  stars !  Daemons  and  Gods, 

^therial  Dominations!  who  possess 
Elysian,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 

Beyond  Heaven's  constellated  wilderness  : 

A  VOICE  raoM  abovk. 
Our  great  Republic  hears,  we  are  blest,  and  bless. 

DBMOGORGOIf. 

Ye  happy  dead  !  whom  beams  of  brightest  verse 
Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colours  to  pourtray. 

Whether  your  nature  i.s  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffer'd — 

A  VOICR  »0»  BBNBATH. 

Or  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away. 

DKMOOOROON. 

Te  elemental  Genii,  who  have  homes 

From  man's  high  mind  even  to  the  central  stone 
Of  sullen  lead ;  from  Heaven's  star-fretted  domes 

To  the  dull  weed  some  sea-worm  battens  on  : 

A  G0NF1]SBD  VOICE. 

We  hear :  thy  words  waken  Oblivion. 

DBMOGORGON. 

Spirits !  whose  homes  are  flesh ;  ye  beasts  and  birds, 
Te  worms,  and  fish ;  ye  living  leaves  and  buds ; 

Lightning  and  wind;  and  ye  untameable  herds, 
Meteors  and  mists,  which  throng  air's  solitudes: 
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A  TOICB. 

Thy  Toice  to  u»  is  wind  amoDg  still  woods. 

DIMOGOBGOir. 

Man,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  a  slare ; 

A  dupe  and  a  deceirer ;  a  decay  ; 
A  trayeller  from  the  cradle  to  (he  grare, 

Through  the  dim  night  of  this  immortal  day : 

ALL. 

Speak  i  thy  strong  words  may  never  pats  away. 

OBMOGOROOir. 

This  is  the  day,  which  down  the  void  ahysm 

At  the  Earth-horn's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism, 

And  Conquest  is  dragg'd  captive  through  the  deep; 
Lore,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings. 


Gentleness,  Yirtoe,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance* 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assuranoe 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  Deslroction's  strength; 
And  if,  with  infirm  band,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  kis  knglh ; 
These  are  the  spelU  by  which  to  re-assume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan  !  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory. 


^mtn  ;0lati. 


I. 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  I 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave. 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Tet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 
Seixed  on  her  sinless  soul? 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  riew 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  aiure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  hit 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  t 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  7 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moraliia  ? 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness? 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  foithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  her  smile? 

Tes !  she  will  wake  again. 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless. 

And  silent  those  sweet  lips. 

Once  breathing  eloquence. 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage. 
Or  thaw'd  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 


Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneatli. 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillow'd: 

Her  golden  tressea  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound? 

T  is  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 

The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening : 
T  is  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh ; 
T  is  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breeses  sweep  : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  (all 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  bnt  the  teints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ! 

Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air; 

Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furi, 

And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light: 
These  the  Queen  of  spells  drew  in, 
She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot, 

And  leaning  graceful  from  the  etherial  car. 
Long  did  she  gase,  and  silently. 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 

Oh !  not  the  vision'd  poet  in  his  dreams, 
When  silvery  clouds  float  through  the  wilder'd  brain , 
When  every  sight  of  lovely,  wild  and  grand, 
Astonubes,  enraptures,  elevates. 
When  foncy  at  a  glance  combines 


QUEEN  MAB. 
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The  wondroua  and  the  beautiful, — 
So  bright,  to  fair,  (to  wild  a  shape 

Halb  ever  yet  beheld. 
As  that  which  rein'd  the  coursers  of  the  air, 
Aod  pour  d  the  magic  of  her  gaic 

Upon  the  maiden's  sleep. 

The  broad  and  yellov  moon 

Shone  dimly  through  her  form- 
That  form  of  foul  (less  symmetry; 
The  pearly  and  pellucid  car 

Moved  not  the  moonlight's  line : 

"T  was  not  an  earthly  pageant ; 
Those  who  had  look'd  upon  the  sight, 

Passing  all  human  glory, 

Saw  not  the  yellow  moon. 

Saw  not  the  mortal  scene, 

Heard  not  the  night-wind's  nish« 

Heard  not  an  earthly  sound, 

Saw  but  the  fairy  pageant. 

Heard  but  the  hearenly  strains 

That  fill'd  the  lonely  dwelling. 

The  Fairy  8  frame  was  slight :  yon  fibrous  cloud 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even, 
And  which  the  straining  eye  can  hardly  seise 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shadow, 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight;  but  the  fair  star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  mom, 
Sheds  not  a  light  so  mild,  so  powerful, 
As  that  which,  bursting  from  the  Fairy's  form, 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene, 

Tet  with  an  undulating  motion, 

Swa/d  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

From  her  celestial  car 

The  Fairy  Queen  descended. 

And  thrice  she  wa:red  her  wand 
Circled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth : 

Her  thin  and  misty  form 

Moved  with  the  moving  air. 

And  the  clear  silver  tones. 

As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 
As  are  unheard  by  all  but  gifted  ear. 

FAIKT. 

Stars !  your  balmiest  influence  shed ! 
Elements  1  your  wrath  suspend ! 
Sleep,  Ocean,  m  the  rocky  bounds 
That  circle  thy  domain  I 
Let  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-grown  ruin's  height. 
Let  even  the  restless  gossamer 
Sleep  on  the  moveleu  air ! 
Soul  of  lanthe  I  .thou, 
Judged  alone  worthy  of  the  envied  boon 
That  waits  the  good  and  theeincere ;  that  waits 
Those  who  have  struggled,  and  with  resolute  will 
Vanquish'd  earth's  pride  and  meanness,  hurst  the  chains. 
The  icy  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shone 
The  day-stars  of  their  age :— Soul  of  lanthe ! 
Aur-ake !  arise ! 

Sudden  arose 
laothe's  Soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 


The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inezpreMible  beauty  and  grace. 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  pass'd  away,  it  reassumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  amid  ruin. 

Upon  the  couch  the  body  lay 
Wrapt  in  the  depth  of  slumber : 
Its  features  were  fix'd  and  meaningloH, 

Yet  animal  life  was  there, 
And  every  organ  yet  perform'd 
Its  natural  functions :  't  was  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  souL 
The  self-same  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there ; 
Yet,  oh  how  different !    One  aspires  to  Heaven, 
Pants  for  its  sempiternal  heritage. 
And  ever^changing,  ever-rising  still. 

Wantons  in  endless  being. 
The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 
Of  circumstance  and  passion,  struggles  on ; 
Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rapidly ; 
Then  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine, 
Rots,  perishes,  and  passes. 

rA»T. 
Spirit !  who  hast  dived  so. deep; 
Spirit !  who  hast  soar'd  so  high; 
Thou  the  fearlen,  thou  the  mild, 
Accept  the  boon  thy  irorth  hath  earn'd. 
Ascend  the  car  with  me. 

SPIBIT. 

Do  I  dream  7  is  this  new  feeling 
But  a  vision'd  ghost  of  slumber? 

If  indeed  I  am  a  soul, 
A  free,  a  disembodied  soul. 
Speak  again  to  me. 

WklMT, 

I  am  the  Fairy  §Ia»  :  to  me 't  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  koqp ; 
The  secrets  of  the  immeasurable  past. 
In  the  nnfoiling  consciences  of  men. 
Those  stem,  unflattering  chroniclers,  I  find : 
The  future,  from  the  causes  which  arise 
In  each  event,  I  gather :  not  the  sting 
Which  retributive  memory  implants 
In  the  hard  bosom  of  the  selfish  man ; 
Mor  that  ecstatic  and  exulting  throb 
Which  virtue's  votary  feels  when  he  sums  up 
The  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  well-spent  day. 
Are  unforeseen,  unregister'd  by  me : 
And  it  is  yet  permitted  me,  to  rend 
The  veil  of  mortal  frailty,  that  the  spirit 
Clothed  in  its  changeless  purity,  may  know 
How  soonest  to  accompliiii  the  great  end 
For  which  it  hath  its  being,  and  may  taste 
That  peace,  which  in  the  end  all  life  will  share. 
This  is  the  meed  of  virtue;  happy  Soul, 
Ascend  the  car  with  me ! 

The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit ; 
They  shrank  and  brake  like  bandages  of  straw 
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Beneath  a  waken'd  giant's  strength. 

She  knew  her  glorious  change, 
And  felt  in  apprehension  uncontroU'd 

New  raptures  opening  round : 
Each  day-dream  of  her  mortal  life, 
Each  frenzied  vision  of  the  slumbers 

That  closed  each  well-«pent  day, 

Seem'd  now  to  meet  reality. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Soul  proceeded ; 
The  silver  clouds  dbparted  ; 
And  as  the  car  of  magic  they  ascended, 
Again  the  speechless  music  swell'd, 
Again  the  coursers  of  the  air 
Unfurl'd  their  axure  pennons,  and  the  Queen, 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins. 
Bade  them  pursue  tlieir  way. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
The  night  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark  blue  vault,— 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave 
Peep'd  the  first  faint  smile  of  morn  :— 

The  magic  car  moved  on — 

From  the  celestial  hoofs 
Tlie  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew, 

And  where  the  burning  wheels 
Eddied  above  die  mountain  s  loftiest  peak. 
Was  traced  a  line  of  lighming. 
Now  it  flew  far  above  a  rock. 

The  utmost  verge  of  earth. 
The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 

Lower'd  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  path. 

Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe. 

Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 
The  mirror  of  its  stillness  show'd 

Tlie  pale  and  waning  stars. 

The  chariot's  fiery  track. 

And  the  grey  light  of  mom 

Tinging  those  fleecy  clouds 

That  canopied  the  dawn. 
Seem'd  it,  thai  the  chariot's  way 
Lay  tlirough  the  midst  of  an  immense  concave, 
Radiant  with  million  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  colour, 

And  semicircled  with  a  belt 

Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
As  they  approach'd  their  goal 
The  coursers  seem'd  to  gather  speed  ; 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distingnish'd ;  earth 
Appealed  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere ; 
The  san's  unclouded  orb 
RoU'd  through  the  black  concave;  (i) 
lis  rays  of  rapid  light 
Parted  around  the  chariot's  swifter  course, 
And  fell,  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 
Dash'd  from  the  boiling  surge 
Before  a  vessel's  prow. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appear'd 
The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  the  heaven; 


Whilst  round  the  cliariot's  way 

Innumerable  systems  roird,(s) 

And  countless  spheres  diffosed 

An  ever-varying  glory. 
It  was  a  sight  of  wonder:  some 
Were  horned  like  the  crescent  moon ; 
Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hesperus  o'er  the  western  sea ; 
Some  dash'd  athwart  with  trains  of  flame. 
Like  worlds  to  death  and  ruin  driven; 
Some  shone  like  suns,  and  as  the  chariot  pass'd, 
Eclipsed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  here! 
In  tliis  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  slightest  leaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeie 
Is  leas  instinct  with  thee  : 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  thou ! 
Imperishable  as  this  scene, 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

U. 

f  r  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore. 
And  thou  hast  linger'd  there. 
Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seem'd  resting  on  the  burnbh'd  wave. 

Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 
Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere : 
Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy, 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Grown'd  with  a  diamond  wreath. 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 
When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge. 
When  those  fiir  clouds  of  feathery  gold, 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea ; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soai'd  abore  the  earth, 
And  furl'd  its  wearied  vring 
Within  the  Fairy's  fone. 

Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light. 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch, 
Nor  the  bumish'd  ocean  waves 
Paving  that  gorgeous  dome. 
So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  etherial  palace  could  afford. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  foery  Hall ! 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 
Its  floors  of  flashing  light, 
Its  vast  and  axure  dome. 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea ; 
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Whilst  suns  their  mingling  beamings  darted 
Through  clouds  of  circumambient  darkness, 
And  pearly  battlements  around 
Look'd  o'er  the  immense  of  Hearen. 

The  maipc  car  no  longer  moved. 
The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Enter'd  the  Hall  of  Spells : 
Those  golden  clouds 
That  roU'd  in  glittering  billows 
Beneath  the  azure  canopy 
With  the  etherial  footsteps,  trembled  nut : 

The  light  and  crimson  mists, 
Floating  to  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
Tlirough  that  unearthly  dwelling, 
Yielded  to  every  movement  of  the  will. 
Upon  their  pensive  spell  the  spirit  lean'd, 
And,  for  the  varied  bliss  that  press'd  around, 
Used  not  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 

Spirit!  the  Fairy  said, 
And  pointed  to  the  gorgeous  dome, 

This  is  a  wondrous  sight 
And  mocks  all  human  grandeur ; 
But,  were  it  virtue's  only  meed,  to  dwell 
In  a  celestial  palace,  all  resign'd 
To  pleasurable  impulses,  immured 
Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Of  changeless  nature  would  be  unfulfiU'd. 
Learn  to  make  others  happy.    Spirit,  coniu! 
This  is  thine  high  reward:— the  past  shall  rise  ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  present ;  I  will  (each 

The  secrets  of  the  future. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Approach'd  the  overhanging  battlement. — 
Below  lay  stretch'd  the  universe  ! 
There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 
That  bounds  imagination's  flight, 

G)untlc88  and  unending  orbs 
In  mazy  motion  intermingled, 
Yet  still  fuiaird  immutably 
Eternal  nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around 
The  circling  systems  form'd 
A  wilderness  of  harmony ; 
Each  with  undeviating  aim. 
In  eloquent  silence*  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way. 

There  was  a  little  light 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance  : 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye 

Might  ken  that  rolling  orb ; 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye, 

And  in  no  otiier  place 
But  that  celestial  dwelling,  might  behold 
Each  action  of  this  earth's  inhabitants. 

But  matter,  space  and  time, 
In  those  aerial  mansions  cease  to  act ; 
And  all-prevailing  wisdom,  when  i(  reaps 
The  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'crbound.s 
Those  obstacles,  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Fears  to  attempt  the  conquest. 


The  Fairy  pointed  to  tlie  earth. 
The  SpiritTs  intellectual  eye 
Its  kindred  beings  recognised. 
The  thronging  thousands,  to  a  passing  view, 
Seem'd  like  an  ant-hill's  citizens. 
How  wonderful!  that  even 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interests, 
That  sway  the  meanest  being,  the  weak  touch 
That  moves  the  finest  nerve, 
And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  faintest  thought,  becomes  a  link 
Ib  tlie  great  chain  of  nature. 

Behold,  the  Fairy  cried, 
Palmyra's  ruin'd  palaces ! — 

Behold !  where  grandeur  frown'd ; 

Behold !  where  pleasure  smiled ; 
What  now  remains? — the  memory 

Of  senselessness  and  shame — 

What  is  immortal  there! 

Nothing— it  stands  to  tell 

A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 

An  awful  warning :  soon 
Oblivion  will  steal  silently 

The  remnant  of  iu  hme. 

Monarchs  and  conquerors  there 
Proud  o'er  prostrate  millions  trod — 
The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race ; 
Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past. 

Beside  the  eternal  Nile 

The  Pyramids  have  risen. 
Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way : 

Those  pyramids  shall  fail ; 
Yea !  not  a  stone  sliall  stand  to  tell 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood  ; 
Their  very  scite  shall  be  forgotten. 

As  is  their  builder's  name ! 

Behold  yon  sterile  spot ; 
Where  now  the  wandering  Arab's  tent 

Flaps  in  the  desert-blast. 
There  once  old  Salem's  haughty  fane 
Reared  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden  domes, 
And  in  the  blushing  face  of  day 
Exposed  its  shameful  glory. 

Oh  !  many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  cursed 
The  building  of  that  fane;  and  many  a  father, 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  eartli. 
And  spare  hu  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisoning 

The  choicest  days  of  lif^. 

To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  and  uncultured  race 
Howl'd  hideous  praises  to  their  Demon-God ; 
They  rush'd  to  war,  tore  from  the  motbec's  womb 
The  unborn  child, — old  age  and  infancy 
Promiscuous  perish'd ;  their  victorious  arms 
Left  not  a  soul  to  breathe.    Oh  I  they  were  fiends : 
But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that  the  God 
Of  nature  and  benevolence  had  given 
A  special  sanction  to  the  trade  of  blood? 
His  name  and  theirs  are  fading,  and  the  talcs 
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Of  tbb  barbarian- nation,  which  impotCHre 
Recites  till  terror  credits,  are  parsomg 
Itself  into  forgetfotnesfr. 

Where  Athena,  Rome,  and  Sparta  stood, 
There  is  a  moral  desert  now : 
The  mean  and  miserable  huts, 
The  yet  more  wretched  palaces. 
Contrasted  with  those  ancient  fanes, 
Now  cmmbling'to  oblirion ; 
The  long  and  lonely  colonnades. 
Through  which- the  ghoat  of  Freedom  stalks, 

Seem  like  a  well-known  tune,i 
Which,  in  some  dear  scene  we  hare  lored  to  hear, 

Remember'd  now  in  sadness. 

But,  oh !  how  much  more  changed, 

How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 

Of  human  nature  there  I 
Where  Socrates  expired,  a  tyrant's  slare, 
A  coward  and  a  fool,  spreads  death  around — 

Then,  shuddering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  Cicero  and  Antoninus  lired, 
A  cowl'd  and  hypocritical  monk 

Prays,  curses  and  deceires. 

Spirir!  ten  thousand  years 
Have  scarcely  past  away, 
Since,  in  the  waste  where  now  the  saTOge  drinks 
His  enemy's  blood,  and  aping  Europe's  sons, 
Wakes  the  unholy  song  of  war, 
Arose  a  stately  city. 
Metropolis  of  the  western  continent : 

There,  now,  the  mossy  column-stone, 
Indented  by  time's  unrelaxing  grasp. 
Which  once  appear'd'  to  brave 
All,  save  its  country's  ruin ; 
There  the  wide  forest  scene, 
Rude  in  the  uncultivated  loveliness 

Of  gardens  long  run  wild, 
Seems,  to  the  unwilling  sojourner,  whose  steps 

Chance  in  that  desert  has  delay'd, 
Thus  to  have  stood  since  earth  was  what  it  is. 

Tet  once  it  was  the  busibsrhannt; 
Whither,  as  to  a  common  centre,  flock'd 
Strangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandise : 
Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
The  cultivated  plain : 
But  wealth,  that  curse  of  man. 
Blighted  the  hud  of  its  prosperity : 
Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty, 
Fled,  to  return  not,  uncH  man  shall  know 
That  they  done  can  give  the  bliss 

Worthy  a  s<ml  tliat  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity. 

There 's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

Bur  once  was  living  man ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud, 

But  flow'd  in  hmnan  veins : 

And  from  the  burning  plains 

Where  Lybian  monsters  yell. 

From  the  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  dime. 

To  where  the  golden  fields 

Of  fiertila  England  spread 


Their  harvest  to  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  find  one  ^t 
Whereon  no  city  stood. 

How  strange  is  human  pride ! 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things-. 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grasSi 
That  springeth  in  the  mom 
And  perisheth  ere  noon. 
Is  an  unbounded  world; 
I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings^ 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 
Of  the  impassive  atmosphere. 
Think,  feel  and  live  like  man; 
That  their  affections  and  antipathies. 
Like  his,  produce  the  laws 
Ruling  their  moral  state ; 
And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  difFiises 
The  slightest,  faintest  motion. 
Is  fix'd  and  indispensable 
As  the  majestic  laws 
That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs. 

The  Fairy  paused.    The  Spirit, 
In  ecstacy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived ;  the  events 

Of  old  and  wondrous  times. 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credufous  vulgar,  were  unfolded 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view;. 
Tet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  seemed  to  stand 
High  on  an  isolated  pinnacle ; 
The  flood  of  ages  combating  below, 
Tlie  depth  of  the  unbounded  universe 
Above,  and  all  around 
Nature's  unchanging  harm6ny. 

in. 

Fairy  !  the  Spirit  said. 
And  on  the  Queen  of  spells 
Fix'd  her  etherial  eyes, 
I  thank  thee.    Thou  hast  given 
A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  and  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unlcam'd.     I  know 
The  past,  and  thence  f  will  essay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  profit  by  his  errors,  and  derive 

Experience  from  his  folly : 
For,  when  the  power  of  imparting  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 
Requires  no  other  heaven. 

MAS. 

Turn  thee,  surpassing  Spirit  T 
Much  yet  remains  unscann'd. 
Thou  knowcst  how  great  is  man. 
Thou  knowest  his  imbecility: 
Yet  learn  thou  what  he  is ; 
Yet  learn  tlie  lofty  destiny 
Which  restless  Time  prepares 
For  every  living  soul. 

Behold  a  gorgeous  palace,  that,  amid 

Yon  populous  city,  rears  its  tlioiisand  towers 
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And  •eems  ilielf  a  city.    Gloomy  troops 

Of  centioels,  in  stem  and  silent  ranks, 

Encom|»a8S  it  around :  the  dweller  there 

Cannot  be  free  and  happy ;  hearest  thou  not 

The  curses  of  the  fetherless,  the  groans 

Of  those  who  have  no  friend  ?    He  passes  on  : 

The  Ring,  the  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain 

That  binds  his  soul  to  abjectness,  the  fool 

Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst  a  slave 

Even  to  the  basest  appetites — that  man 

Heeds  not  the  shriek  of  penury ;  he  smiles 

At  the  deep  cunes  which  the  destitute 

Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  sullen  joy 

Pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thousands  groan 

But  for  those  morsels  which  his  wantonness 

Wastes  in  unjoyous  revelry,  to  save 

All  that  they  love  from  famine :  when  he  hears 

The  tale  of  horror,  to  some  ready-made  face 

Of  hypocritical  assent  he  turns. 

Smothering  the  glow  of  shame,  that,  spite  of  him, 

Flushes  his  bloated  cheek. 

Now  to  the  meal 
Of  silence,  grandeur,  and  excess,  he  drags 
His  pall'd  unwilling  appetite.     If  gold. 
Gleaming  around,  and  numerous  viands  cull'd 
From  every  clime,  could  force  the  loathing  sense 
To  overcome  satiety, — if  wealth 
The  spring  it  draws  from  poisons  not, — or  vice, 
Unfeeling,  stubborn  vice,  converteth  not 
Its  food  to  deadliest  venom;  then  that  king 
Is  happy;  and  the  peasant  who  fulfills 
His  unforced  task,  when  he  returns  at  even. 
And  by  the  blaxing  faggot  meets  again 
Her  welcome  for  whom  all  his  toil  is  q>ed, 
Tastes  not  a  sweeter  meal. 

Behold  him  now 
Stretch*d  on  the  gorgeons  couch;  bis  fever'd  bnin 
Reels  dixxily  awhile :  but  ah !  too  soon 
The  slumber  of  intemperance  subsides, 
And  conscience,  that  undying  serpent,  calb 
Ber  venomous  brood  to  their  nocturnal  task. 
Listen !  he  speaks!  oh  I  mark  that  frenzied  eye— 
Oh !  mark  that  deadly  visage. 

KINO. 

No  cessation ! 
Oh!  mnst  this  last  forever!  Awful  death, 
I  wish,  yet  fear  to  clasp  thee! — Not  one  moment 
Of  dreamless  sleep !  O  dear  and  blessed  peace ! 
Why  dost  ihou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity 
In  penury  and  dungeons?  wherefore  lurkest     * 
With  danger,  death,  and  solitude;  yet  shunn'st 
The  palace  I  have  built  thee!  Sacred  peace! 
Oh  visit  me  but  once,  but  pitying  shed 
One  drop  of  balm  upon  ray  witiier'd  soul. 
Vain  man  !  that  palace  is  the  virtuous  heart. 
And  peace  defileth  not  her  snowy  robes 
In  such  a  shed  as  thine.  Hark!  yet  he  mutters; 
His  slumbers  are  but  varied  agonies, 
They  prey  like  scorpions  on  the  springs  of  life. 
There  needeth  not  the  hell  that  bigots  frame 
To  punish  those  who  err :  earth  in  itself 
Contains  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure ; 
And  all-sufficing  nature  can  chastise 


Those  who  transgress  her  law, — she  only  knows 
How  justly  to  proportion  to  the  fault 
The  punishment  it  merits. 

Is  it  strange 
That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  his  woe  7 
Take  pleasure  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug* 
Tlie  scorpion  that  consumes  him?  Is  it  strange 
Tliat,  placed  on  a  conspicuous  throne  of  thorns. 
Grasping  an  iron  sceptre,  and  immured 
WMthin  a  splendid  prison,  whose  stern  bounds 
Shut  him  from  all  tliat's  good  or  dear  on  earth, 
His  soul  asserts  not  its  humanity! 
That  man's  mild  nature  rises  not  in  war 
Against  a  king's  employ?  No — 'tis  not  strange. 
He,  like  the  vulgar,  thinks,  feels,  acts  and  lives 
Just  as  his  fatlierdid;  the  unconquer^d  powers 
Of  precedent  and  custom  interpose 
Between  a  king  and  virtue.   Stranger  yet, 
To  thoNe  who  know  not  nature,  nor  deduce 
The  future  from  the  present,  it  may  seem. 
That  not  one  slave,  who  suffers  from  the  crimes 
Of  this  unnatural  being;  not  one  wretch. 
Whose  children  famish,  and  whose  nuptial  bed 
Is  earth's  unpitying  boaom,  rears  an  arm 
To  dash  him  from  hb  throne ! 

Those  gilded  flies 
That,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court, 
Fatten  on  its  corruption! — what  are  they? 
— The  drones  of  the  community;  they  feed 
On  the  mechanic's  labour :  the  starved  hind 
For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  unshared  harvests;  and  yon  squalid  form. 
Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine. 
Drags  out  in  labour  a  protracted  death. 
To  glut  their  grandeur;  many  faint  with  toil. 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of  sloth. 

Whence,  thinkest  thou,  kings  and  parasites  araae  ? 

Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  drones,  who  heap 

Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury 

On  those  who  build  their  palaces,  and  bring 

Their  daily  bread ^ — From  vice,  black  loathsome  vice, 

From  rapine,  madness,  treachery,  and  wrong; 

From  all  that  gendere  misery,  and  makes 

Of  earth  this  thorny  wilderness;  from  lust, 

Revenge,  and  murder. — And  when  reason's  voice, 

Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 

The  nations;  and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 

Is  discord,  war,  and  misery;  tliat  virtue 

Is  peace,  and  happiness  and  harmony; 

When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 

The  playthings  of  its  childhood;^ kingly  glare 

Will  lose  its  power  to  daule ;  its  authority 

Will  silently  pass  by;  the  gorgeous  throne 

Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall. 

Fast  foiling  to  decay;  whilst  falsehood's  trade 

Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 

As  that  of  truth  is  now. 

Where  is  the  fame 
Which  the  vain-glorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternise?  Oh !  the  fointest  sound 
From  time's  light  footfall,  the  minutest  wave 
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That  swclU  the  flood  of  ages,  whclmk  in  nothing 
The  unsubstantial  bubble.   Aye!  to-day 
Stern  is  the  tyrant's  mandate,  red  the(ja2e 
Tlint  flashes  desolation,  strong  the  arm 
That  scatters  multitudes.  To-morrow  comes! 
That  mandate  is  a  thunder-peal  that  died 
In  ages  past;  that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  which  the  midnight  closed,  and  on  that  arm 
The  worm  lias  made  bis  meal. 

The  Tirtuous  man, 
Who,  great  in  his  humility,  as  kings 
Arc  little  in  their  grandeur;  he  who  leads 
Invincibly  a  life  of  resolute  good. 
And  stands  amid  the  silent  dungeon-depths 
More  free  and  fearless  than  the  trembling  judge, 
Who,  clothed  in  venal  power,  vainly  strove 
To  hind  the  impassive  spirit;— when  he  falls. 
His  mild  eye  beams  benevolent  no  more  : 
Wither'd  the  hand  outstretch'd  but  to  relieve; 
Sunk  reason's  simple  eloquence,  that  roll'd 
Dut  to  appal  the  guilty.    Yes !  the  grave 
Hath  quench'd  that  eye,  and  death's  relentless  frost 
\Yither'd  that  arm:  but  tlie  unfading  fame 
Which  virtue  hangs  upon  its  votary's  tomb; 
The  deathless  memory  of  tliat  man,  whom  kingK 
Call  to  their  mind  and  tremble;  the  remembrance 
With  which  the  happy  spirit  contemplates 
Its  well-spent  pilgrimage  on  earib, 
Shall  never  pass  away. 

Nature  rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man ; 
The  subject,  not  the  citisen:  for  kings 
And  subjects,  mutual  foes,  for  ever  play 
A  losing  game  into  ench  other^s  hands. 
Whose  slakes  are  vice  and  misery.    The  man 
Of  virtuous  soul  commands  not  nor  obeys. 
Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence. 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches;  and  obedience. 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth, 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanixed  automaton. 

When  Nero, 
High  over  flaming  Rome,  with  savage  joy 
Lower'd  like  a  flend,  drank  with  enraptured  ear 
The  shrieks  of  agonizing  death,  beheld 
The  frightful  desolation  spread,  and  felt 
A  new  created  sense  within  his  soul 
Thrill  to  the  sight,  and  vibrate  to  the  sound ; 
Thinkest  thou  his  grandeur  had  not  overcome 
The  force  of  human  kindness?  and,  when  Rome, 
With  one  stem  blow,  huri'd  not  the  tyrant  down, 
Crush'd  not  the  arm  red  with  her  dearest  blood. 
Had  not  submissive  abjectnese  destroy'd 
Nature's  suggeslionsT 

Look  on  yonder  earth : 
The  golden  harvests  spring;  the  unfailing  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life;  the  fruits,  tlie  flowers,  the  trees, 
Arise  in  due  succession  ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.     The  universe, 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy, — 
All  but  the  outcast  man.    He  fabricates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  peace;  he  cherisheth 


The  snakes  that  gnaw  his  heart;  he  raisetli  up 
The  tyrant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe. 
Whoso  sport  is  in  his  agony.     Yon  sun. 
Lights  it  the  great  alone?  Yon  silver  beams, 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch. 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings?  Is  mother  earth 
A  slep-danie  to  her  numerous  sons,  who  earn 
Her  unshared  gifts  with  unremitting  toil; 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  babes 
Who,  nursed  in  ease  and  luxury,  make  men 
The  playthings  of  their  babyhood,  and  mar. 
In  self-important  childishness,  that  peace 
Which  men  alone  appreciate? 

Spirit  of  Nature !  no, 
The  pure  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart. 
Thou,  aye,  erectest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappealable : 
Thou  art  the  judge  beneath  whose  nod 
Man's  brief  and  frail  authority 
Is  powerless  as  the  wind 
That  passcth  idly  by. 
Thine  the  tribunal  which  surpassetli 
The  sliow  of  human  justice, 
As  God  surpasses  man. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes; 
Soul  of  tliose  mighty  spheres 
Whose  changeless  paths  through  Heaven's  deep 
silence  lie ; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  thing. 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-gleam; — 
Man,  like  these  passive  things, 
Thy  will  nneonscioiuly  fulfiUeth : 
Like  theirs,  his  age  of  endless  peace, 
Which  time  is  fntt  maturing, 
Will  swiftly,  surely  come; 
And  the  unbounded  frame,  which  thou  pervadcst. 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  symmetry. 

IV. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  tlie  balmiest  sigh, 

Which  vernal  tephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  tliis  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon  vault. 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright. 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls. 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  had  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  worid.     Yon  gentle  hills. 

Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam;  yon  castled  steep. 

Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace; — all  form  a  scene 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness; 

Where  silence  undisturb'd  might  watch  alone. 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 
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The  orb  of  day, 
lo  soothem  climes,  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field 
Sinks  sweedy  smiling :  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  deep;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmored  the  lin^ring  beam  of  day; 
And  Vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautifully  still.    To-morrow  comes : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  mass. 
Roll  o'er  the  blacken'd  waters;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge;  the  pitiless  fiend, 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns,— the  Tossel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  gulf. 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  T — that  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moonT     The  stars  are  quench'd 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spanieling  snow 
Gleams  feintly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round ! 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deaf  ning  peals 
In  coundess  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne! 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din  ;  the  jar 
Frequent  and  frightful  of  the  bursting  bomb ; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout, 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men 
Inebriate  with  rage:— loud,  and  more  loud 
The  discord  grows;  till  pale  death  shuts  the  scene. 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquer'd  draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud. — Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day's  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there, 
In  proud  and  vigoroiu  health ;  of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sun-set  there; 
ilow  few  survive,  how  few  are  beating  now ! 
All  is  deep  silence,  like  the  fearful  calm 
That  slumbers  in  the  storm's  portentous  pause; 
Save  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widow'd  love 
Gomes  shuddering  on  the  blast,  or  the  ^nt  moan 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

The  grey  mom 
Dawns  on  the  mournful  scene !  the  sulphurous  smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away. 
And  tlie  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks  of  blood 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scatter'd  arms, 
And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 
Death's  self  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 
Of  the  outsallying  victors:  far  behind. 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy  glen — 
Each  tree. which  guards  its  darkneas  from  the  day. 
Waves  o'er  a  warrio/s  tomb. 

I  see  thee  shrink, 
Surpassing  Spirit! — wert  thou  human  else  I 
1  see  a  shade  of  doubt  and  horror  fleet 
Across  thy  stainless  features :  yet  fear  not; 
This  is  no  unconnected  misery. 
Nor  stands  uncaused,  and  irretrievable. 
Man's  evil  nature,  that  apology 

Which  kings  who  rule,  and  cowards  who  crouch,  setup 
For  tlieir  unnumber'd  crimes,  sheds  not  the  blood 


Which  desolates  the  discord^^asted  land. 
From  kings,  and  priests,  and  statesmen,  war  arose, 
Whose  safety  is  man's  deep  unbetter'd  woe. 
Whose  grandeur  his  debasement.    Let  the  axe 
Strike  at  the  root,  the  poison-tree  will  fall; 
And  where  its  venom'd  exhalations  spread 
Ruin,  and  death,  and  woe,  where  millions  lay 
Quenching  the  serpent's  famine,  and  their  bones 
Bleaching  unburied  in  the  putrid  blast, 
A  garden  shall  arise,  in  loveliness 
Surpassing  fabled  Eden. 

Hath  Nature's  soul, 
That  form'd  this  world  so  beautiful,  th.il  spread 
Earth's  lap  with  plenty,  and  life's  smallest  chord 
Strung  to  unchanging  unison,  that  gave 
The  happy  birds  their  dwelling  in  the  grove. 
That  yielded  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deep 
The  lovely  silence  of  the  unfaihom'd  main, 
And  fill'd  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  in  dust 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  love;  On  Han  alone, 
Partial  in  causeless  malice,  wantonly 
Ueap'd  ruin,  vice,  and  slavery;  his  soul 
Blasted  with  withering  curses;  placed  afar 
The  meteor-happiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp. 
But  serving  on  the  frightful  gulf  to  glare, 
Rent  wide  beneath  his  footsteps? 

Nature! — no! 
Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen,  blast  the  human  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud;  their  influence  darts 
Like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society.     The  child, 
Ere  he  can  lisp  his  mother's  sacred  name, 
Swells  with  the  unnatural  pride  of  crime,  and  lifts 
His  baby-sword  even  in  a  hero's  mood . 
This  infiint-arm  becomes  the  bloodiest  scourge 
Of  devastated  earth ;  whilst  specious  names, 
Learnt  in  soft  childhood's  unsuspecting  hour, 
Serve  as  the  sophisms  with  which  manhood  dims 
Bright  reason's  ray,  and  sanctifies  the  sword 
Upraised  to  shed  a  brotlicr's  innocent  blood. 
Let  priest-led  slaves  cease  to  proclaim  that  mm 
inherits  vice  and  misery,  when  force 
And  falsehood  hang  even  o'er  the  cradled  babe. 
Stifling  witli  rudest  grasp  all  natural  good. 

Ah !  to  die  stranger-soul,  when  first  it  peeps 
From  its  new  tenement,  and  looks  abroad 
For  happiness  and  sympathy,  how  stem 
And  desolate  a  tract  is  this  vtide  world! 
How  wither'd  all  the  buds  of  natural  good ! 
No  »hade,  no  shelter  from  the  sweeping  storms 
Of  pitiless  power!     On  its  wretched  frame, 
Poison'd,  percliance,  by  the  disease  and  woe 
llcap'd  on  the  wretched  parent  whence  it  sprung 
By  morals,  law,  and  custom,  the  pure  winds 
Of  heaven,  tliat  renovate  the  insect  tribes. 
May  breathe  not.    The  un tainting  light  of  day 
May  visit  not  its  longings.    It  is  bound 
Ere  it  has  life :  yea,  all  the  chains  are  forged 
Long  ere  its  being :  all  liberty  and  love 
And  peace  is  torn  from  its  defeocclessness; 
Cursed  from  its  birth,  even  from  its  cradle  doom'd 
To  abjectness  and  bondage ! 
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Throui^hout  this  Taried  and  eternal  world 

Soul  is  the  only  clement,  the  block 

Thai  for  uncounted  n(;es  has  rcmain'd. 

The  moveless  pillar  of  a  mountain's  weight 

Is  active,  living  spirit.     Every  grain 

Is  sentient  both  in  unity  and  part. 

And  the  minutest  atom  comprehends 

A  world  of  loves  and  hatreds;  these  beget 

Evil  and  good :  hence  truth  and  falsehood  spring; 

Hence  will  and  thought  aud  action,  all  the  germs 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  sympathy  or  liate, 

That  variegate  the  eternal  universe. 

Soul  is  not  more  polluted  than  the  beams 

Of  heaven's  pure  orb,  ere  round  their  rapid  lines 

The  taint  of  earth-bom  atmospheres  arise. 

Man  is  of  soul  and  body,  form'd  for  deeds 

Of  high  resolve,  on  fancy's  boldest  wing 

To  soar  unwearied,  fearlessly  to  turn 

The  keenest  pangs  to  peacefulness,  aud  taste 

The  joys  which  mingled  Mnse  and  spirit  yield. 

Or  he  is  form'd  for  abjectncss  and  woe, 

To  erovel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  fears, 

To  slirink  at  every  sound,  to  quench  the  flame 

Of  natural  love  in  sensualism,  to  know 

That  hour  as  blest  when  on  his  worthless  days 

The  frosen  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal. 

Yet  fear  the  cure,  though  hating  the  disease. 

The  one  is  man  that  shall  hereafter  be; 

The  other,  man  as  vice  has  made  him  now. 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight. 

The  lawyers  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 

And,  to  those  royal  murderers,  whose  mean  thrones 

Are  bought  by  crimes  of  treachery  and  gore, 

The  bread  they  eat,  the  staff  on  which  they  lean. 

Guards,  garb'd  in  blood-red  livery,  surround 

Their  palaces,  participate  the  crimes 

That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  rage 

Secures  the  crown,  which  all  the  curses  reach 

That  famine,  frenzy,  woe  and  penury  breathe. 

These  are  the  hired  bravoes  who  defend 

The  tyrant's  throne  (3)— the  bullies  of  hb  fear : 

These  are  the  sinks  and  channels  of  worst  vice. 

The  refuse  of  society,  the  dregs 

Of  all  that  is  most  vile :  their  cold  hearts  blend 

Deceit  with  sternness,  ignorance  with  pride. 

All  that  is  mean  and  villanous,  with  rage 

Which  hopelessness  of  good,  and  self-contempC, 

Alone  might  kindle;  they  arc  deck'd  in  wealth. 

Honour  and  power,  then  are  sent  abroad 

To  do  their  work.    The  pestilence  that  stalks 

In  gloomy  triumph  through  some  eastern  land 

Is  less  destroying.     They  cajole  with  gold, 

And  promises  of  fame,  the  thoughtless  youth 

Already  crush'd  with  servitude :  he  knows 

His  wretchedness  too  late,  and  cherishes 

Repentance  for  his  ruin,  when  his  doom 

Is  seal'd  in  gold  and  blood ! 

Those  too  the  tyrant  serve,  who,  skill'd  to  cnare 

The  feet  of  justice  in  the  toils  of  law. 

Stand,  ready  to  oppress  the  weaker  still; 

And,  right  or  wrong,  will  vindicate  for  gold. 

Sneering  at  public  virtue,  which  beneath 

Their  pitiless  tread  lies  torn  and  trampled,  where 

Honour  si  Is  smiling  at  the  sale  of  mith. 


Then  grave  and  hoary-beaded  hypocrites. 

Without  a  hope,  a  passion,  or  a  love, 

Who,  through  a  life  of  luxury  and  lies. 

Have  crept  by  flattery  to  the  seats  of  power. 

Support  the  system  whence  their  honours  flow— - 

They  have  three  words: — well  tyrants  know  llieir  use. 

Well  pay  them  for  the  loan,  with  usury 

Torn  from  a  bleeding  world ! — God,  Udl,  and  Heaven. 

A  vengeful,  pitiless,  and  almighty  fiend, 

Whose  mercy  is  a  nick-name  for  the  rage 

Of  tameless  tigers  hungering  for  blood. 

Hell,  a  red  gulf  of  everlasting  fire, 

Where  poisonous  and  undying  worms  prolong 

Eternal  misery  to  those  hapless  slaves 

Whose  life  has  been  a  penance  for  its  crimes. 

And  Heaven,  a  meed  for  those  who  dare  belie 

Their  human  nature,  quake,  believe,  and  cringe 

Before  the  mockeries  of  earthly  power. 

These  tools  the  tyrant  tempers  to  his  work. 
Wields  in  his  wrath,  and  as  ha  wills  destroys. 
Omnipotent  in  wickedness :  the  while 
Youth  springs,  age  moulders,  manhood  tamely  docs 
His  bidding,  bribed  by  short-lived  joys  to  lend 
Force  to  the  weakness  of  his  trembling  arm. 

Tliey  rise,  they  fall ;  one  generation  comes 
Yielding  its  harvest  to  destruction's  scythe. 
It  fades,  another  blossoms :  yet  behold  I 
Red  glows  the  tyrant's  stamp-mark  on  its  bloom, 
Withering  and  cankering  deep  its  pasMve  fkrime. 
He  has  invented  lying  words  and  modes, 
Empty  and  vain  as  his  own  coreless  heart; 
Evasive  meanings,  nothings  of  much  sound. 
To  lure  the  heedless  victim  to  the  toils 
Spread  round  the  valley  of  its  paradise. 

Look  to  thyself,  priest,  conqueror,  or  prince! 

Whether  thy  trade  is  falsehood,  and  thy  lasts 

Deep  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  the  poor, 

With  whom  thy  master  was:— or  thou  delight'st 

In  numbering  o'er  the  myriads  of  thy  slaio. 

All  misery  weighing  nothing  in  the  scale 

Against  thy  riiort-lived  fame  :  or  tho\i  dost  load 

With  cowardice  and  crime  the  groaning  land, 

A  pomp-fed  king.    Look  to  thy  wretched  self ! 

Aye,  art  tbou  not  the  veriest  slave  that  e'er 

Crawl'd  on  the  loathing  eartli  7    Are  not  thy  days 

Days  of  unsatisfying  listlcssness  ? 

Dost  thou  not  cry,  ere  night's  long  rack  is  o*er. 

When  will  the  morning  come?    Is  not  thy  youth 

A  vain  and  feverish  dream  of  sensualism  7 

Thy  manhood  blighted  with  unripe  disease? 

Are  not  thy  views  of  unregretied  death 

Drear,  comfortless,  and  horrible?    Thy  mind, 

Is  it  not  morbid  as  thy  nerveless  frame. 

Incapable  of  judgment,  hope,  or  love? 

And  dost  thou  wish  the  errors  to  survive 

That  bar  thee  from  all  sympathies  of  good. 

After  the  miserable  ioierest 

Thou  hold'st  in  their  protraction?    When  the  grave 

Has  swallow'd  up  thy  memory  and  thyself. 

Dost  thou  desire  the  bane  that  potsoiu  earth 

To  twine  its  roots  around  thy  coffin'd  clay, 

Spring  from  thy  bones,  and  blossom  on  thy  lomb* 

Tliat  of  its  fruit  thy  babes  may  eat  and  die? 
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V. 

Taus  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 
Go  to  the  grave,  and  i»ue  from  the  womb,  (4) 
Sdrrmng  still  the  imperishable  change 
That  renovates  the  world ;  even  as  the  leaires 
Which  the  keen  frost-wind  of  the  waning  year 
Has  scatte/d  on  (he  forest  soil,  (5)  and  heap'd 
For  many  seasons  there,  though  long  they  choke, 
Loading  with  loathsome  rottenness  the  land, 
All  germs  of  promise.    Tet  when  the  tall  trees 
From  which  they  fell,  shorn  of  their  lovely  shapes, 
Lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  there, 
They  fertiliie  the  land  they  long  deform'd, 
Till  frop  the  breathing  lawn  a  forest  springs 
Of  youth,  integrity,  and  loveliness, 
Like  that  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and  die. 
Thus  suicidal  selfishness,  that  blights 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart. 
Is  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 
Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  love, 
And  judgment  cease  to  wage  unnatural  war 
With  passion  s  unsuhduable  array. 

Twin-sister  of  religion,  selfishness! 
Rival  in  crime  and  falsehood,  aping  all 
The  wanton  horrors  of  her  bloody  play ; 
Yet  froien,  unimpassion'd,  spirit!^. 
Shunning  the  light,  and  owning  not  its  nsme: 
Gompell'd,  by  its  deformity,  to  screen 
With  flimsy  veil  of  justice  and  of  right, 
Its  unattractive  lineaments,  that  scare 
All,  save  the  brood  of  ignorance  :  at  once 
The  cause  and  the  effect  of  tyranny; 
Unblushing,  harden'd,  sensual,  and  vile; 
Dead  to  all  love  but  of  its  abjectness, 
With  heart  impassive  by  more  noble  powers 
Than  unshared  pleasure,  sordid  gain,  or  fame; 
Despising  its  own  miserable  being, 
Which  still  it  longs,  yet  fears  to  disenthrall. 

Hence  commerce  q>rings,  the  venal  inttrvhange 

Of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield ; 

Which  wealth  should  purchase  not,  but  want  demand. 

And  natural  kindness  hasten  to  supply 

From  the  full  fountain  of  its  boundless  love. 

For  ever  stifled,  drain'd,  and  tainted  now. 

Commerce!    beneath  whose  poison-breathing  shade 

No  solitary  virtue  dares  to  spring. 

But  poverty  and  wealth  with  equal  hand 

Scatter  their  withering  curses,  and  unfold 

The  doors  of  premature  and  violent  death. 

To  pining  fiamine  and  full-fed  disease. 

To  all  that  shares  the  lot  of  human  life. 

Which  poison'd  body  and  soul,  scarce  drags  the  chain. 

That  lengtiiens  as  it  goes  and  clanks  behind. 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfirimess, 

The  signet  of  iu  all-enslaving  power. 

Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  call'd  it  gold : 

Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great. 

The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud. 

The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and  kings,  (6) 

And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 

That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 

But  in  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hearts 


Gold  is  a  living  god,  and  rules  in  scorn 
All  earthly  things  but  virtue. 

Since  tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life. 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism,  and  fiime 
To  their  wide-wasting  and  insatiate  pride, 
Success  has  sanction'd  to  a  credulous  world 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war. 
Ilis  hosts  of  blind  and  unreststing  dupes 
The  despot  numbers;  from  his  cabinet 
These  puppets  of  his  schemes  he  moves  at  will, 
Even  as  die  slaves  by  force  or  famine  driven, 
Beneath  a  vulgar  master,  to  perform 
A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  drudgery; — 
Harden'd  to  hope,  insensible  to  fear. 
Scarce  living  pulleys  of  a  dead  machine, 
Here  wheels  of  work  and  articles  of  trade^ 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  wealth ! 

The  harmony  and  happiness  of  man 

Yields  to  the  wealth  of  nations;  that  which  lifts 

His  nature  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride. 

Is  barter'd  for  the  poison  of  his  soul ; 

The  weight  that  drags  to  earth  his  towering  hopes. 

Blighting  all  prospect  but  of  selfish  gain, 

Withering  all  passion  but  of  slavish  fear. 

Extinguishing  all  free  and  generous  love 

Of  enterprise  and  daring,  even  the  pulse 

That  fancy  kindles  in  the  beating  heart 

To  mingle  with  sensation,  it  destroys,— 

Leaves  nothing  but  the  sordid  lust  of  self, 

The  groveling  hope  of  interest  and  gold, 

Unqualified,  unmingled,  unredoem'd 

Even  by  hypocrisy. 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth !  (7)  The  wordy  eloquence  that  lives 
After  the  ruin  of  their  hearts,  can  gild 
The  bitter  poison  of  a  nation's  woe, 
Can  turn  the  worship  of  the  servile  mob 
To  their  corrupt  aa^  glaring  idol  fame, 
From  virtue^  trampled  by  iis  iron  tread, 
Although  its  dattling  pedestal  be  raised 
Amid  the  horrors  ot  a  limb-strewn  field. 
With  desolated  dwellings  smoking  round, 
llie  man  of  ease,  who,  by  his  warm  fire-side. 
To  deeds  of  charitable  intercourse 
And  bare  fulfilment  of  the  common  laws 
Of  decency  and  prejudice,  confines 
The  struggling  nature  of  his  human  heart, 
Is  duped  by  their  cold  sophistry;  he  shedf 
A  passing  tear  perchance  upon  the  wreck 
Of  earthly  peace,  when  near  his  dwelling's  door 
The  frightful  waves  are  driven,— when  his  son 
Is  murdered  by  the  tyrant,  or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  mad.  (8)  But  the  poor  man. 
Whose  life  is  misery,  and  fear,  and  care ; 
Whom  the  morn  wakens  but  to  fruidess  toil ; 
Who  ever  hears  his  famish'd  offspring's  scream, 
Whom  their  pale  mothers  uncomplaining  gase 
For  ever  meets,  and  the  proud  rich  man's  eye 
Flashing  command,  and  the  heart-breaking  scene 
Of  thousands  like  himself; — he  little  heeds 
The  rhetoric  of  tyranny;  his  hate 
Is  quenchless  as  his  wrongs;  he  laughs  to  scorn 
The  vain  and  bitter  mockery  of  words, 
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Feeling  the  horror  ot  the  tyrant's  deeds, 
And  onrestrain'd  but  by  the  arm  of  power. 
That  knows  and  dreads  his  enmity. 

The  iron  rod  of  penary  still  compels 

Her  wretched  slave  to  bow  the  knee  to  wealth, 

And  poison,  with  unprofitable  toil, 

A  life  too  void  of  solace  to  confirm 

The  very  chains  that  bind  him  to  his  doom. 

Nature,  impartial  in  munificence, 

lias  gifted  man  with  all-subduing  will : 

Matter,  with  all  its  transitory  shapes. 

Lies  subjected  and  plastic  at  his  feet. 

That,  weak  from  bondage,  tremble  as  they  tread. 

How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  past  by, 

Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart. 

In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care! 

How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compell'd 

His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then, 

To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail  t 

How  many  a  Mewton,  to  whose  passive  ken 

Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 

Were  only  specks  of  tinsel,  fiz'd  in  heaven 

To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town ! 

Tet  every  heart  contains  perfection's  germ : 
The  wisest  of  the  sages  of  the  earth, 
Tliat  ever  from  the  stores  of  reason  drew 
Science  and  truth,  and  virtue's  dreadless  tone, 
Were  but  a  weak  and  inexperienced  boy. 
Proud,  sensual,  unimpassion'd,  unimbued 
With  pure  desire  and  universal  love, 
Compared  to  that  high  being,  of  cloudless  brain. 
Untainted  passion,  elevated  will, 
Which  death  (who  even  would  linger  long  in  awe 
Within  his  noble  presence,  and  beneath 
His  changeless  eyebeam),  might  alone  subdne. 
Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  through  the  filth 
Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life. 
Pining  with  famine,  swoln  with  luxury. 
Blunting  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  sense 
With  narrow  schemings  and  unworthy  cares. 
Or  madly  rushing  through  all  violent  crime. 
To  move  the  deep  stagnation  of  his  soul, — 
Might  imitate  and  equal. 

But  mean  lost 
Has  bound  itt  chains  so  tight  around  the  earth. 
That  all  within  it  but  the  virtuous  man 
Is  venal:  gold  or  feme  will  surely  reach 
The  price  prefix'd  by  selfishness,  to  all 
But  him  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will; 
Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd, 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury, 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  tyranny  or  falsehood,  though  they  wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

All  things  are  sold:  the  very  light  of  heaven 
Is  venal ;  earth  a  unsparing  gifts  of  love. 
The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 
That  lurk  in  tha  abysses  of  the  deep, 
All  objectt  of  our  life,  even  life  itself, ' 
And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  laws  allow 
Of  liberty,  the  fellowship  of  man. 
Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 


Should  urge  him  to  perform  instinctively. 

Are  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 

Of  undisguising  selfishness,  that  sets 

On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  reign. 

Even  love  is  sold ;  (9)  the  solace  of  all  woe 

Is  tum'd  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age 

Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  loathing  arms. 

And  youth's  corrupted  impulses  prepare 

A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 

Of  commerce ,-  whilst  the  pestilence  that  springs 

From  unenjoying  sensualism,  has  fiU'd 

All  human  life  with  hydra-headed  woes. 

Falsehood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the  pangs 
Of  outraged  conscience;  for  the  slavish  priest    . 
Sets  no  great  value  on  his  hireling  faith  : 
A  little  passing  pomp,  some  servile  souls. 
Whom  cowardice  itself  mile  safely  chain. 
Or  the  spare  mite  of  avarice  could  bribe 
To  deck  the  triumph  of  their  languid  seal. 
Can  make  him  minister  to  tyranny. 
More  daring  crime  requires  a  loftier  meed : 
Without  a  shudder,  the  slave-soldier  lends 
His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  steels  hb  heart, 
When  the  dread  eloquence  of  dying  men, 
Low  mingling  on  the  lonely  fiel«l  of  feme. 
Assails  that  nature,  whose  applause  he  selb 
For  the  gross  blessings  of  a  patriot  mob. 
For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heardess  kings, 
And  for  a  cold  world's  good  word, — viler  still! 

There  is  a  nobler  glory,  which  survives 

Until  our  being  fades,  and,  solacing 

All  human  care,  accompanies  its  change; 

Deserts  not  virtue  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And,  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  guides 

Its  footsteps  through  that  labyrimh  of  crime; 

Imbues  his  lineaments  with  dauntlessness. 

Even  when,  from  power's  avenging  hand,  he  takM 

Its  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  title^death; 

— The  consciousness  of  good,  which  neither  gold. 

Nor  sordid  feme,  nor  hope  of  heavenly  bliss, 

Can  purchase ;  but  a  life  of  resolute  good. 

Unalterable  will,  quenchless  desire 

Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 

That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  hrain. 

Whose  ever  wakeful  wisdom  toils  lo  change 

Reason's  rich  stores  for  its  eternal  weal. 

This  commerce  of  sincerest  virtue- needs 
No  meditative  signs  of  selfishness. 
No  jealous  iniercoune  of  wretched  gain. 
No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long ; 
In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weigh'd, 
One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  weal, 
And  one,  the  good  man's  heart. 

How  vainly  seek 
The  selfish  for  that  happiness  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue!    Blind  and  harden'd  they, 
Who  hope  for  peace  amid  the  storms  of  care, 
Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to  use. 
And  sigh  fw  pleasure  they  refuse  to  give,— 
Madly  they  frostrale  still  their  own  designs ; 
And,  where  they  hope  that  quiet  to  enjoy 
Which  rirtue  picliucs,  bitterness  of  soul. 
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PiniDg  regrets,  and  Tftin  repentances, 
Disease,  diagusc,  and  lassitude,  peirade 
Their  yalueless  and  miserable  lives. 

Bat  hoary^headed  selfishness  has  felt 

Its  death-blow,  and  is  tottering  to  the  grave: 

A  brighter  mom  admits  the  human  day, 

When  erery  transfer  of  earth's  natural  gifts 

Shall  be  a  commerce  of  good  words  and  works; 

When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of  fame. 

The  fear  of  infamy,  disease  and  woe. 

War  with  its  million  horrors,  and  fierce  hell 

Shall  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time, 

Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start. 

Look  back,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  years. 

VI. 

All  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
The  Spirit  felt  the  Fairy's  burning  speech. 

O'er  the  thin  texture  of  its  frame, 
The  varying  periods  painted  changing  glows, 

As  on  a  summer  even, 
When  soul-enfolding  music  floats  around, 
The  stainless  mirror  of  the  lake 
Re-images  the  eastern  gloom, 
Mingling  convulsively  its  purple  hues 
With  sunset's  bumish'd  gold. 

Thee  thus  the  Spirit  spoke : 
It  is  a  wild  and  miserable  world ! 

Thorny,  and  full  of  care, 
Which  every  fiend  can  make  his  prey  at  will. 
O  Fairy !  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
Is  there  no  hope  in  store? 
Will  yon  vast  suns  roll  on 
Interminably,  still  illuming 
The  night  of  so  many  wretched  souls. 
And  see  no  hope  for  them? 
Will  not  the  universal  Spirit  e'er 
Revivify  this  withered  limb  of  Heaven? 

The  Fairy  calmly  smiled 
In  comfort,  and  a  kindling  gleam  of  hope 

Suffused  the  Spirit's  lineaments. 
Oh !  rest  thee  tranquil ;  chase  those  fearful  doubts, 
Which  ne'er  could  rack  an  everlasting  solil, 
That  sees  the  chains  which  bind  it  to  its  doom. 
Yes  \  crime  and  misery  are  in  yonder  earth. 

Falsehood,  mistake,  and  lust; 

But  the  eternal  worid 
Contains  at  once  the  eril  and  the  care. 
Some  eminent  in  virtue  shall  start  up, 

Even  in  perversest  time: 
The  truths  of  their  pure  lips,  that  never  die. 
Shall  bind  the  scorpion  falsehood  with  a  wreath 

Of  ever-living  flame, 
Until  the  monster  sting  itself  to  death. 

How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become  I 
Of  parest  spirits,  a  pure  dwelling-place, 
Symphonious  with  the  planetary  spheres; 
When  man,  vrith  changeless  nature  coalescing. 
Will  undertake  regeneration's  work. 
When  its  nngenial  poles  no  longer  point 
To  the  red  and  baleful  son 
That  faintly  twinkles  there,  (i  o) 


Spirit!  on  yonder  earth. 
Falsehood  now  triumphs ;  deadly  power 
Has  fix'd  its  seal  upon  the  lip  of  truth ! 

Madness  and  misery  are  there  1 
The  happiest  is  most  wretched!  Yet  confide. 
Until  pure  health-drops,  from  the  cup  of  joy. 
Fall  like  a  dew  of  balm  upon  the  world. 
Now,  to  the  scene  I  show,  in  silence  turn, 
And  read  the  blood-stain'd  charter  of  all  woe. 
Which  nature  soon,  with  recreating  hand, 
Will  blot  in  mercy  from  the  book  of  earth. 
How  bold  the  flight  of  passion's  wandering  wing. 
How  swift  the  step  of  reason's  firmer  tread. 
How  calm  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life, 
How  terrorless  the  triumph  of  the  grave! 
How  powerless  were  the  mightiest  monarch's  arm. 
Vain  his  loud  threat,  and  impotent  his  frown ! 
How  ludicrous  the  priests  dogmatic  roar! 
The  weight  of  his  exterminating  curse 
How  light!  and  his  affected  charity, 
To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  times, 
What  palpable  deceit  !-~but  for  thy  aid, 
Religion  !  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend. 
Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men, 
And  heaven  with  slaves ! 


Thou  taintest  all  thou  lookest  upon! — the  stars. 

Which  on  thy  cradle  beam'd  so  brightly  sweet. 

Were  gods  to  the  distempered  playfulness 

Of  thy  untutored  infancy :  the  trees, 

The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea. 

All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 

Were  gods:  the  sun  had  homage,  and  the  moon 

Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  becamest,  a  boy, 

More  daring  in  thy  frensies:  every  shape. 

Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild. 

Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fancy  culls; 

The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost. 

The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 

That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  works, 

Had  life  and  place  in  the  corrupt  belief 

Of  thy  blind  heart:  yet  still  thy  youthful  hands 

Were  pure  of  human  blood.    Then  manhood  gave 

Its  strength  and  ardour  to  thy  frenzied  brain; 

Thine  eager  gaze  scann'd  the  stupendoos  scene, 

Whose  wonders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride: 

Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  laws 

Reproach'd  thine  ignorance.    Awhile  thou  stoodst 

Baffled  and  gloomy;  then  thou  didst  sum  up 

The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know; 

The  changing  seasons,  winter's  leafless  reign. 

The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  trees. 

The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night. 

The  sun-rise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moon, 

Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poisons  and  disease. 

And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point, 

Converging,  thou  didst  bend,  and  cali'd  it  God  I 

The  self-sufficing,  the  omnipotent. 

The  merciful,  and  the  avenging  God! 

Who,  prototype  of  human  misrule,  Mts 

High  in  heaven's  realm,  upon  a  golden  throne. 

Even  like  an  earthly  king;  and  whose  dread  work, 

Hell,  gapes  for  ever  for  the  unhappy  slaves 

Of  fate,  whom  he  created  in  his  sport. 

To  triumph  in  their  torments  when  they  fell  1 

Earth  heard  the  name;  earth  trembled,  as  the  smoke 
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Of  his  rereoge  BBcendcd  up  to  heaven, 

Blottiag  the  constellations;  and  the  cries 

Of  millions,  butcher'd  in  sweet  confidence 

And  unsuspecting  peace,  even  when  the  bonds 

Of  safety  were  confirm'd  by  wordy  oaths 

Sworn  in  his  dreadful  name,  rung  through  the  land; 

Whilst  innocent  babes  writhed  on  thy  stubborn  spear, 

And  thou  didst  laugh  to  hear  the  mother's  shriek 

Of  maniac  gladness,  as  the  sacred  steel 

Felt  cold  in  her  torn  entrails! 

Religion  !  thou  wert  then  in  manhood's  prime: 

But  age  crept  on :  one  God  would  not  suffice 

For  senile  puerility ;  thou  framedsc 

A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage,  and  to  glut 

Thy  misery^thirsting  soul,  that  the  mad  fiend 

Thy  wickedness  had  pictured,  might  afford 

A  plea  for  sating  the  unnatural  thirst 

For  murder,  rapine,  violence,  and  crime. 

That  still  consumed  thy  being,  even  when 

Thou  heardst  the  step  of  fate; — that  flames  might  light 

Thy  funeral  scene,  and  the  shrill  horrent  shrieks 

Of  parents  dying  on  the  pile  that  bum'd 

To  light  their  children  to  thy  paths,  the  roar 

Of  the  encircling  flames,  the  exulting  cries 

Of  thine  apostles,  loud  commingling  there. 

Might  sate  thine  hungry  ear 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death ! 

But  now  contempt  is  mocking  thy  grey  hairs; 
Thou  art  descending  to  the  darksome  grave, 
Unhonour^d  and  unpitied,  but  by  those 
Whose  pride  is  passing  by  like  thine,  and  slieds, 
Like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the  sun 
Of  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dpeadful  night 
That  long  has  lowered  Abort  the  ruin'd  world. 

Throughout  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling  light, 

Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  diffused 

A  spirit  of  activity  and  life. 

That  knows  no  term,  cessation,  or  decay; 

That  fades  not  when  the  lamp  of  earthly  life, 

Extinguish'd  in  the  dampness  of  the  grave. 

Awhile  there  slumbers,  more  than  when  the  babe 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  things. 

And  all  is  wonder  to  unpractised  sense : 

But,  active,  stedhst,  and  eternal,  still. 

Guides  the  fierce  whiriwind,  in  the  tempest  roars. 

Cheers  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy  groves. 

Strengthens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  disease ; 

And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  ceaselessly 

Rolls  round  tb'  eternal  universe,  and  shakes 

Its  undecaying  batdement,  presides. 

Apportioning  witli  irresistible  law 

Tlie  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  shall  fill ; 

So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tumultuous  heap 

Confusion  to  the  clouds,  and  fiercdy  driven 

Heaven's  lightnings  scondi  th'  uprooted  occan-fbrds, 

Whilsl,  to  the  eye  of  shipwreck'd  mariner, 

Ixme  sitting  on  the  bare  and  shuddering  rock. 

All  seems  unlink'd  contingency  and  chance: 

No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 

A  vague  and  unnecessitated  tosk, 

Or  actt  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act  (i  i) 

Even  the  minutest  molecule  of  light. 


That  in  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 

Fulfils  its  destined,  though  invisible  work, 

The  universal  Spirit  guides;  nor  less 

When  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  leal. 

Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field. 

That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  other's  graves, 

And  call  the  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rulo 

All  pasfiioos :  not  a  thought,  a  will,  an  act, 

No  working  of  the  tyrant's  moody  mind. 

Nor  one  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 

Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they  feel. 

Nor  the  events  enchaining  every  will, 

That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 

Have  drawn  all-influencing  virtue,  pass 

Unrecognised,  or  unforeseen  by  thee, 

Soul  of  ihe  Universe!  eternal  spring 

Of  life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  woe, 

Of  all  that  chequers  the  phantasmal  scene 

That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering  light. 

Which  gleams  but  on  the  darkness  of  our  prison. 

Whose  chains  and  massy  walls 

We  feel,  but  cannot  see. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  all-sufficing  Power, 

Necessity !  thou  mother  of  the  world !  (i  a) 

Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  tliou 

Requircst  no  prayers  or  praises;  the  caprice 

Of  man's  weak  will  belongs  no  more  to  thee 

Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  his  breast 

To  thy  unvarying  harmony:  the  slave. 

Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  worid. 

And  the  good  man,  who  lifts,  with  virtuous  pride. 

His  being,  in  the  sight  of  happiness, 

That  springs  from  his  own  works ;  the  poison-tree, 

Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  wither'd  up. 

And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 

A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 

Are  register'd,  are  equal  in  thy  sight: 

No  love,  no  hale  thou  cherishesi ;  revenge 

And  favoritism,  and  worst  desire  of  fame. 

Thou  knowcst  not:- all  that  the  wide  worid  contains 

Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou 

Regard'st  them  all  with  an  impartial  eye* 

Whose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  fsel, 

Because  thou  hast  not  human  senscy 

Because  thou  art  not  human  mind. 

Yes!  when  the  sweeping  storm  of  time 
Has  sung  its  death-dii^e  o'er  the  ruin'd  fanes 
And  broken  altars  of  th'  almighty  fiend, 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honours,  and  the  blood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  floated  down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable!  A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee, 

Which,  nor  tlie  tempest  breath  of  time, 

Nor  the  interminable  flood, 

Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 
Availeth  to  destroy,— 
The  senMtive  extension  of  tlie  world. 

That  wonderous  and  eternal  fane. 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil  join, 
To  do  tlie  will  of  strong  necessity, 

And  life,  in  multitudinous  riiapes. 
Still  pressing  forward  where  no  term  can  be. 

Like  hungry  and  unresting  flame 
Curls  round  the  eternal  columns  of  its  strength. 
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VII. 

8PIIIT. 

I  WAS  an  infant  when  my  mother  went   • 

To  lee  an  atheist  burn'd.    She  took  me  there : 

The  dark-robed  priests  were  met  around  the  pile  ; 

The  muliifude  was  gazing  silently; 

And  as  the  culprit  paas'd  with  dauntless  mien, 

Temper'd  disdain  in  his  unaJtering  eye, 

Mix'd  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  calmly  forth  : 

The  thirsty  6re  crept  round  his  manly  limbs; 

His  resolute  eyes  were  scorch'd  to  blindness  soon; 

Ilis  death-pang  rent  my  heart  1  the  insensate  mob 

Utter'd  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept 

Weep  not,  child !  cried  my  mother,  for  that  man 

Has  said,  There  is  no  God.  (i3) 

FA»T. 

There  is  no  God ! 
Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-groan  seal'd  : 
Let  hearen  and  earth,  let  man's  revolving  race, 
His  ceaseless  generations  tell  their  tale; 
Let  erery  part  depending  on  the  chain 
That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 
That  grasps  its  term !  let  every  seed  that  falls 
In  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store 
Of  argument :  infinity  within, 
Infinity  without,  belie  creation  ; 
The  exterminable  spirit  it  contains 
Is  nature's  only  God ;  but  human  pride 
Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 
To  hide  its  ignorance. 

The  name  of  God 
Has  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holiness. 
Himself  the  creature  of  his  worshippers. 
Whose  names  and  attributes  and  passions  change, 
Seeva,  Bnddfa,  Fob,  Jehovah,  God,  or  Lord, 
Even  with  the  human  dupes  who  build  his  shrines. 
Still  serving  o'er  the  war-polluted  world 
For  desolation's  watch-word ;  -whether  hosts 
Stain  his  dcath-blusbiog  chariot  wheels,  as  on 
Triumphantly  they  roll,  whilst  Brahmins  raise 
A  sacred  hymn  to  mingle  with  the  groans; 
Or  countless  partners  of  his  power  divide 
His  tyranny  to  weakness;  or  the  smoke 
Of  burning  towns,  the  cries  of  fomale  helplc 
Unarm'd  old  age,  and  youth,  and  infancy. 
Horribly  massacred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  honour  of  his  name;  or,  last  and  worst. 
Earth  groans  beneath  religion's  iron  age. 
And  priests  dare  babble  of  a  God  of  peace, 
Even  whilst  their  hands  are  red  with  guiltli 
Murdering  the  while,  uprooting  every  germ 
Of  truth,  exterminating,  spoiling  all, 
Making  the  earth  a  slaughter-house ! 


blood, 


O  Spirit!  through  the  sense 
By  which  thy  inner  nature  was  apprised 

Of  outward  shows,  vague  dreams  have  roll'd. 
And  varied  reminiscences  have  waked 

Tablets  that  never  fode; 
Al^  things  have  been  imprinted  there, 
The  stars,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky, 
Even  the  unshapeliest  lineaments 
Of  wild  and  fleeting  visions 
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Have  left  a  record  there 
To  testify  of  earth. 

These  are  my  empire,  for  to  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep, 
And  fancy's  thin  creations  to  endow 
With  manner,  being,  and  reality; 
Therefore  a  wondrous  phantom,  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  error's  dense  and  purblind  faith, 
I  will  evoke,  to  meet  thy  questioning. 
Ahasuerus,  rise!  (14) 

A  strange  and  woe-worn  wight 
Arose  beside  the  battlement. 
And  stood  un moving  there. 
His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade 

Upon  the  golden  floor; 
His  port  and  mien  bore  mark  of  many  years. 
And  chronicles  of  untold  ancientness 
Were  legible  within  his  beamless  eye : 

Yet  his  cheek  bore  the  mark  of  youth; 
Freshness  and  vigor  knit  his  manly  frame; 
The  wisdom  of  old  age  was  mingled  there 
With  youth's  primaeval  dauntlessness ; 
And  inexpressible  woe, 
Cbastcn'd  by  fearless  resignation,  gave 
An  awful  grace  to  his  all-speaking  brow. 


SPUIT. 


Is  there  a  God? 


ABASUiaUS. 

Is  there  a  God! — aye,  an  almighty  God, 
And  vengeful  as  almighty!     Once  his  voice 
Was  heard  on  earth  :  earth  shudder'd  at  the  sound ; 
The  fiery-visaged  firmament  express'd 
Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawn'd 
To  swallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 
That  dared  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  throne, 
Girt  as  it  was  with  power.    None  but  slaves 
Survived, — cold-blooded  slaves,  who  did  the  work 
Of  tyrannous  omnipotence;  whose  souls 
No  honest  indignation  ever  urged 
To  elevated  daring,  to  one  deed 
Which  gross  and  sensual  self  did  not  pollute. 
These  slaves  built  temples  for  the  omnipotent  fiend. 
Gorgeous  and  vast :  the  costly  altars  smoked 
With  human  blood,  and  hideous  paeans  rung 
Through  all  the  long-drawn  aisles.     A  murderer  heard 
His  voice  in  Egypt,  one  whose  gifts  and  arts 
Had  raised  him  to  his  eminence  in  power. 
Accomplice  of  omnipotence  in  crime, 
And  confidant  of  the  all-knowing  one. 
These  were  Jehovah's  words. 

From  an  eternity  of  idleness 

I,  God,  awoke;  in  seven  daysT  toil  made  earth 

From  nothing ;  rested,  and  created  man : 

I  placed  him  in  a  paradise,  and  there 

Planted  the  tree  of  evil,  so  that  he 

Might  eat  and  perish,  and  my  soul  procure 

Wherewith  to  sate  its  malice,  and  to  turn, 

Even  like  a  heartless  conqueror  of  the  earth. 

All  misery  to  my  fome.     The  race  of  men 

Chosen  to  my  honour,  with  impunity 

May  sate  the  lusta  1  planted  in  their  heart. 
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Here  I  command  thee  henee  to  lead  them  on, 
Until,  with  harden'd  feet,  their  eonquering  troops 
Wade  on  the  promised  soil  through  woman's  blood, 
And  make  my  name  be  dreaded  through  the  land. 
Yet  ever  burning  flame  and  ceaseless  woe 
Shall  he  the  doom  of  their  eternal  souls. 
With  every  soul  on  this  ungrateful  earth, 
Virtuous  or  ricious,  weak  or  strong, — eren  all 
Shall  perish,  to  fulfil  the  blind  revenge 
(Which  you,  to  men,  call  justice)  of  rheir  God. 

The  murderer's  brow 
Quiver'd  with  horror. 

God  omnipotent. 
Is  there  no  mercy?  must  our  punbhment 
Be  endless?  will  long  ages  roll  away, 
And  see  no  term  ?    Oh !  wherefore  hast  thou  made 
In  mockery  and  wrath  this  evil  earth  ? 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful— be  but  just : 

0  God  !  repent  and  save. 

One  way  remains : 

1  will  l)eget  a  son,  and  he  sliall  hear 
The  sins  of  all  the  world;  (i  5)  he  shall  arise 
In  an  unnoticed  comer  of  the  earth. 

And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 

The  universal  crime ;  so  that  the  few 

On  whom  my  grace  descends,  those  who  are  mark'd 

As  vessels  to  the  honour  of  their  God, 

May  credit  this  strange  sacrifice,  and  save 

Their  souls  alive:  millions  shall  live  and  die. 

Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  their  Saviour's  name. 

But,  unredcem'd,  go  to  the  gaping  grave. 

Thousands  shall  deem  it  an  old  woman's  tale. 

Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal : 

These  in  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  of  flame 

Shall  curse  their  reprobation  endlessly. 

Yet  tenfold  pangs  shall  force  them  to  avow. 

Even  on  their  beds  of  torment,  where  they  howl. 

My  honour,  and  the  justice  of  their  doom. 

Wliat  then  avail  their  virtuous  deeds,  their  thoughts 

Of  purity,  with  radiant  genius  bright, 

Or  lit  with  human  reason's  earthly  ray? 

Many  are  call'd,  but  few  will  I  elect. 

Do  thou  my  bidding,  Moses! 

Even  the  murderer^s  cheek 
Was  blanch'd  with  horror,  and  his  quivering  lips 
Scarce  faintly  utter'd— O  almighty  one, 
I  tremble  and  obey  ! 

0  Spirit!  centuries  have  set  their  seal 

On  this  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  loaded  brain, 

Since  the  Incarnate  came :  humbly  he  came. 

Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 

Of  man,  scom'd  by  the  world,  his  name  unheard. 

Save  by  the  rabble  of  his  native  town, 

Even  as  a  parish  demagogue.     He  led 

The  crowd;  he  taught  them  justice,  truth,  and  peace. 

In  semblance ;  but  he  lit  within  their  souls 

The  quenchless  flames  of  leal,  and  blest  the  sword 

He  brought  on  earth  to  satiate  with  the  blood 

Of  truth  and  freedom  his  malignant  soul. 

At  length  his  mortal  frame  was  led  to  death. 

1  stood  beside  him  t  on  the  torturing  cross 
No  pain  assail'd  his  unterrestrial  sense ; 
And  yet  he  groan'd.    Indignantly  1  summ'd 


The  massacres  and  miseries  which  his  name 

Had  sanction'd  in  my  country,  and  I  cried. 

Go !  go !  in  mockery. 

A  smile  of  godlike  malice  reillumtned 

His  fading  lineamenls. — I  go,  he  cried. 

But  thou  shalt  wander  o'er  the  unquiet  earth 

Eternally. The  dampness  of  the  grave 

Bathed  my  imperishable  front.     I  fell, 

And  long  lay  tranced  upon  the  charmed  soil. 

When  I  awoke  hell  burn'd  within  my  brain. 

Which  stagger'd  on  its  seat;  for  all  around 

The  mouldering  relics  of  my  kindred  lay. 

Even  as  the  Almighty's  ire  arrested  them. 

And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death 

My  murdered  children's  mute  and  eyeless  sculls 

Glared  ghastily  upon  me. 

But  my  soul. 
From  sight  and  sense  of  the  polluting  woe 
Of  tyranny,  had  long  leam'd  to  prefer 
Hell's  freedom  to  the  servitude  of  heaven. 
Therefore  I  rose,  and  dauntlessly  began 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimage, 
Resolved  to  wage  unweariable  war 
With  my  almighty  tyrant,  and  to  hurl 
Defiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm 
Beyond  the  curse  I  bore.  The  very  hand 
That  barr'd  my  passage  to  the  peaceful  grave 
Has  crush'd  the  earth  to  misery,  and  given 
Its  empire  to  the  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  have  I  seen,  even  from  the  earliest  dawn 
Of  weak,  unstable  and  precarious  power; 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  practise  war. 
So,  when  they  tum'd  but  from  the  massacre 
Of  unoffending  infidels,  to  quench 
Their  thirst  for  ruin  in  the  very  blood 
That  flow'd  in  their  own  veins,  and  pitiless  ie«l 
Froze  every  human  feeling,  as  the  wife 
Sheathed  in  her  husband's  heart  the  sacred  steel. 
Even  whilst  its  hopes  were  dreaming  of  her  love ; 
And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brothers  stood 
Opposed  in  bloodiest  battle-field,  and  war. 
Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  death-draught  waged. 
Drunk  from  the  wine-press  of  the  Almighty's  wrath ; 
Whilst  the  rod  cross,  iu  mockery  of  peace. 
Pointed  to  victory  I  When  the  fray  was  donei 
No  remnant  of  the  exterminaied  feiith 
Survived  to  tell  its  ruin,  but  the  flesh. 
With  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  atmosphere, 
That  rotted  on  the  half-extinguish'd  pile. 

Yes !  I  have  seen  God's  worshippers  nnsheathe 

The  tword  <tf  his  revenge,  when  grace  descended. 

Confirming  all  unnatural  impulses. 

To  sanctify  their  desolating  deeds; 

And  frantic  priesU  waved  the  ill-omened  cross 

O'er  the  unhappy  earth :  then  shone  the  sun 

On  showers  of  gore  from  the  upflashing  sleel 

Of  safe  assassination,  and  all  crime 

Made  stingless  by  the  spirits  of  the  Lord. 

And  blood-red  rainbows  canopied  tlie  land. 

Spirit !  no  year  of  ray  eventful  being 

Has  pass'd  unstain'd  by  crime  and  misery, 

Which  flows  from  God's  own  faith.  I  've  nurked  his  slaves. 

With  tongues  whose  lies  are  venomous,  beguile 

The  insensate  mob,  and,  whilst  one  hand  was  red 
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With  murder,  feign  to  stretch  the  other  out 

For  brotherhood  and  peace;  and  that  they  now 

Babble  of  love  and  mercy,  whiUt)  their  deeds 

Are  mark'd  with  all  the  narrowneaa  and  crime 

That  freedom's  young  arm  dare  not  yet  chastise, 

Reason  may  claim  our  gratitude,  who  now 

Establishing  the  imperishable  throne 

Of  truth,  and  stubborn  virtue,  maketh  Tain 

The  unprevailing  malice  of  my  foe. 

Whose  bootless  rage  heaps  torments  for  the  brave. 

Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain, 

Whilst  keenest  disappointment  racks  his  breast 

To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  tliem  play. 

To  frustrate  or  to  sanctify  tlieir  doom. 

Thus  have  I  stood, — through  a  wild  waste  of  years 
Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony, 
Yet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  self-enshrined. 
Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible  curse 
With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will, 
Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  liei^ven's  fierce  flame 
Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there; 
Yet  peacefully  and  movelessly  it  braves 
The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm, 
As  in  the  sun-light's  calm  it  spreads 
Its  worn  and  wither  d  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon. 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand : 
Ahasuerus  fled 
Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist, 
That  lurk  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  grove, 
Flee  from  the  morning  beam: 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endow'd  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wanderii^  human  UioughL 

VIII. 

Thi  present  and  the  past  thou  hast  beheld  : 
It  was  a  desolate  sight.  Now,  S|>irit,  learn 

The  secrets  of  the  future. — Time! 
Unfold  the  brooding  pinion  of  tliy  gloom, 
Render  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes. 
And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity. 
Where  millions  lie  luU'd  to  their  portion'd  sleep 
By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  thingSi 
Tear  thou  that  gloomy  shroud.— Spirit,  heboid 
Thy  glorioos  destiny! 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came. 
ThroQgh  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  was  seen  beaming  through  the  mists  of  fear : 

Earth  was  no  longer  hell; 

Love,  freedom,  health,  had  given 
Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  its  pulses  beat 
Sympbonious  to  the  planetary  spheres : 

Then  dulcet  music  swell'd 
Concordant  with  the  life-4trings  of  the  soul; 
It  ihrobb'd  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings  there. 
Catching  new  life  from  transitory  death,—- 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even. 
That  wakes  the  waveleU  of  the  slumbering  sea 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath, 


And  sinks  and  rises,  fails  and  swells  by  fits: 
Was  the  pure  stream  of  feeling 
That  sprung  from  these  sweet  notes. 
And  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies 
With  mild  and  gentle  motion  calmly  flow'd. 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came,— 
Such  joy  as  when  a  lover  sees 
Thechosen  of  his  soul  in  happiness. 

And  witnesses  her  peace 
Whose  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  than  death, 

*    Sees  her  nnfeded  cheek 
Glow  mantling  in  first  luxury  of  health. 

Thrills  with  her  lovely  eyes, 
Which  like  two  stars  amid  the  heaving  main 

Sparkle  through  liquid  bliss. 

Then  in  Iier  triumph  spoke  the  Fairy  Queen : 

I  will  not  call  the  ghost  of  ages  gone 

To  unfold  the  frightful  secrets  of  its  lore; 

The  present  now  is  past. 
And  those  events  that  desolate  the  earth 
Have  faded  from  the  memory  of  Time, 
Who  dares  not  give  reality  to  that 
Whose  being  I  annul.     To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep, 
Space,  mailer,  time,  and  mind.     Futurity 
Exposes  now  its  treasure ;  let  the  sight 
Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope. 
O  human  Spirit !  spur  thee  to  the  goal 
Where  virtue  fixes  universal  peace. 
And,  midst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  things, 
Show  somewhat  stable,  somewhat  certain  still, 
A  light-house  o'er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 
The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss; 
Those  wastes  of  froxen  billows  that  wer«  hurl'd 
By  everlasting  snow-storms  round  the  poles. 
Where  matter  dared  not  vegetate  or  live. 
But  ceaseless  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  sone  of  stillness,  are  unloosed; 
And  fragrant  xephyrs  there  from  spicy  isles 
Ruffle  the  placid  ocean-deep,  that  roils 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand. 
Whose  roar  is  waken'd  into  echoings  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing  groves, 
And  melodise  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 

Those  deserts  of  immeasurable  sand, 

Whose  age-collected  fervors  scarce  allow'd 

A  bird  to  live,  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring. 

Where  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  green  lizard's  love 

Broke  on  the  sultry  silentness  alone, 

Now  teem  with  countless  rills  and  shady  woods, 

Corn-fields  and  pastures  and  white  cottages; 

And  where  the  startled  wilderness  beheld 

A  savage  conqueror  stain'd  in  kindred  blood, 

A  tigress  sating  with  the  flesh  of  lambs 

The  unnatural  famine  of  her  toothless  cubs. 

Whilst  shouts  and  bowlings  through  the  desert  rang, 

Sloping  and  smooth  tlie  daisy-spangled  lawn. 

Offering  sweet  incense  to  the  sun-rise,  smiles 

To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door, 

Sharing  his  morning's  meal 
With  the  green  and  golden  basilisk 

That  comes  to  lick  his  feet. 


Those  tracklesc  deeps,  where  many  a  weary  sail 
Has  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain, 
Morning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  rise, 
Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer  spread 
Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-bright  sea. 
Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest-waves 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 
In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 
But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shridk. 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm. 
Now  to  the  sweet  and  many  mingling  sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond. 
Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden-isles  begem, 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas  between, 
And  fertile  valleys,  resonant  with  bliss. 
Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave, 
Which  like  a  toil-worn  labourer  leaps  to  shore, 
To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowrets  there. 

All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flanse 
Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life : 
The  fertile  bosom  of  the  esirth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  care, 
Rewarding  her  with  their  pure  perfectness : 
The  balmy  breathings  of  the  wind  inhale 
Her  virtues,  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad : 
Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere, 
Glows  in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream : 
No  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  heaven, 
Nor  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  ever-verdant  trees; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace, 
Kindling  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  spring. 
Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
Reflects  its  tint  and  bhishes  into  love. 

The  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood : 

There  might  you  see  him  sporting  in  the  sun 

Beside  the  dreadless  kid ;  his  claws  are  sheathed, 

His  teeth  are  harmless,  custom's  force  has  made 

His  nature  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 

Like  passion's  fruii,  the  nightshade's  tempting  bane 

Poisons  no  more  the  pleasure  it  bestows : 

All  bitterness  is  past ;  the  cup  of  joy 

Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet's  brim, 

And  courts  the  thirsty  lips  it  fled  before. 

But  chief,  ambiguous  man,  he  that  can  know 

More  misery,  and  dream  more  joy  than  all ; 

Whose  keen  sensations  thrill  within  his  breast 

To  mingle  with  a  loftier  instinct  there. 

Lending  their  power  to  pleasure  and  to  pain. 

Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and  refining  eacli ; 

Who  stands  amid  the  ever-varying  world, 

The  burthen  or  the  glory  of  the  earth ; 

He  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 

The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 

Each  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 

Man,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar  night 
Lowers  o'er  the  enow-clad  rocks  and  froien  soil, 
Where  scarce  the  hardiest  herb  that  braves  the  frost 
Basks  in  the  moonlight's  ineffectual  glow, 
Shrank  with  the  plants,  and  darken'd  with  the  night ; 


His  chili'd  and  narrow  energies,  his  heart. 
Insensible  to  courage,  truth,  or  lore, 
His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  frame, 
Mark'd  him  for  some  abortion  of  the  earth, 
Fit  compeer  of  the  bears  that  roam'd  around, 
1^  hose  habits  and  enjoyments  were  his  own  : 
His  life  a  feverish  dream  of  stagnant  woe, 
Whose  meagre  wants,  but  scantily  fulfiU'd, 
Apprised  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 
Which  his  short  being's  wretchedness  bad  reach'd  ; 
His  death  a  pang  which  famine,  cold  and  toil. 
Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital  spark 
Clung  to  the  body  siubbomly,  had  brought: 
All  was  inflicted  here  that  earth's  revenge 
Gould  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  her  law; 
One  curse  alone  was  spared — the  name  of  God. 

Nor  where  the  tropics  bound  the  realms  of  day 

With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and  flame. 

Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving  atmosphere 

Scattcr'd  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  fed 

Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land 

Tcem'd  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and  disease. 

Was  man  a  nobler  being;  slavery 

Had  crush'd  him  to  his  country's  blood-ttain'd  dust; 

Or  he  was  barter'd  for  the  fame  of  power, 

Which,  all  internal  impulses  destroying, 

Makes  human  will  an  article  of  trade; 

Or  he  was  changed  with  Christians  for  thdr  gold, 

And  dragg'd  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the  sound 

Of  the  flesh-mangling  scourge,  he  does  the  work 

Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealtli. 

Which  doubly  visits  on  the  tyrants'  heads 

The  long-protracted  fulness  of  their  woe ; 

Or  he  was  led  to  legal  butchery, 

To  turn  to  worms  beneath  that  burning  sun, 

Where  kings  first  leagued  against  the  rights  of  men, 

And  priests  first  traded  with  the  name  of  God. 

Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 

A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there. 

Blighting  his  being  with  unnumbered  ills, 

Spread  like  a  quenchless  fire;  nor  trutli  till  late 

Avail'd  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create 

That  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 

Her  snowy  standard  o'er  this  favour'd  clime : 

There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slaves. 

The  mimic  of  surrounding  misery, 

The  jackal  of  ambition's  lion-rage, 

The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungry  leal. 

Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 

This  loveliest  earth  with  taintless  body  and  mind ; 

Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses, 

Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 

All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 

Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pursuing, 

Which  from  the  exhausiless  lore  of  human  wail 

Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  thoughts  that  rite 

In  time-destroying  infinitenese,  gift 

With  sclf-enshrined  eternity,  (i6)  that  mocks 

The  unprevailing  hoariness  of  age. 

And  man,  once  fleeting  o'er  the  transient  soene 

Swift  as  an  unremember'd  vision,  stands 

Immortal  upon  earth  :  no  longer  now 

He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face,  (17) 
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And  horribly  deroun  his  mangled  flesh, 

Wbicli,  still  avenging  nature's  broken  law, 

Kindled  all  putrid  humours  in  his  frame, 

All  evil  passions,  and  all  vain  belief, 

Hatred,  despair,  and  loathing  in  his  mind. 

The  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease,  and  crime. 

No  longer  now  the  winged  habitants. 

That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away. 

Flee  from  the  form  of  man ;  but  gather  round. 

And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 

^'hich  little  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport 

Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 

All  things  are  void  of  terror :  man  has  lost 

Hb  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 

An  equal  amidst  equals :  happiness 

And  science  dawn,  though  late,  upon  the  earth ; 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  frame; 

Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here. 

Reason  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there; 

Whilst  each  unfetter'd  o'er  the  earth  extend 

Their  all-subduing  energies,  and  wield 

The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there; 

Whilst  every  shape  and  mode  of  matter  lends 

lis  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind, 

Which  from  its  dark  mine  drags  the  gem  of  truth 

To  decorate  its  paradise  of  peace. 


IX. 

O  HAPPT  Earth !  reality  of  Heaven ! 
To  which  those  restless  souls  that  ceaselessly 
Throng  through  the  human  universe,  aspire; 
Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope! 
Thou  glorious  prise  of  blindly-working  will! 
Whose  rays,  diffused  throughout  all  space  and  time, 
Verge  to  one  point  and  blend  for  ever  there : 
Of  purest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place! 
Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime. 
Languor,  disease,  and  ignorance  dare  not  come : 
O  happy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven ! 

Genius  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate  dreams, 
And  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness 
Haunting  the  human  heart,  have  there  entwined 
Those  rooted  hopes  of  some  sweet  place  of  bliss. 
Where  friends  and  lovers  meet  to  part  no  more. 
Thou  art  the  «nd  of  all  desire  and  will. 
The  product  of  all  action ;  and  the  souls 
That  by  the  paths  of  an  aspiring  change 
Have  reach'd  thy  haven  of  perpetual  peace. 
There  rest  from  the  eternity  of  toil 
That  framed  the  febric  of  thy  perfectness. 

Even  Time,  the  conqueror,  fled  thee  in  his  fear; 

That  hoary  giant,  who,  in  lonely  pride. 

So  long  had  ruled  the  world,  that  nations  fell 

Beneath  his  silent  footstep.     Pyramids, 

That  for  milleniums  had  withstood  the  tide 

Of  human  things,  his  storm-breath  drove  in  sand 

Across  that  desert  where  their  stones  survived 

The  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heap'd  them  there. 

Yon  monarch,  in  his  solitary  pomp, 

Was  but  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day. 

That  his  light-wing'd  footstep  press'd  to  dust : 

Time  was  the  king  of  earth  :  alt  things  gave  way 

Before  him,  but  the  fix'd  and  virtuous  will. 


The  sacred  sympathies  of  soul  and  sense. 
That  moek'd  his  fury  and  prepared  his  fall. 

Yet  slow  and  gradual  dawn'd  the  mom  of  love ; 
Long  lay  the  clouds  and  darkness  o'er  the  scene. 
Till  from  its  native  heaven  they  roU'd  away : 
First,  crime  triumphant  o'er  all  hope  career'd 
Unblushing,  undisguising,  bold  and  strong; 
Whilst  faiseliood,  trick'd  in  virtue's  attributes. 
Long  sanctified  all  deeds  of  vice  and  woe. 
Till  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to  death, 
She  left  the  moral  world  without  a  law, 
No  longer  fettering  passion's  fearless  wing. 
Nor  searing  reason  with  the  brand  of  God. 
Then  steadily  the  happy  ferment  work'd ; 
Reason  was  free;  and  wild  lliough  passion  went 
Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embosom'd  meads. 
Gathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  flowers, 
Yet  like  the  bee  returning  to  her  queen, 
She  bound  the  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow. 
Who  meek  and  sober  kiss'd  the  sportive  child, 
No  longer  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 

Mild  was  the  slow  necessity  of  death : 

The  tranquil  Spirit  fail'd  beneath  iu  grasp, 

Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear, 

Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land, 

And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he. 

The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 

Died  in  the  human  frame,  and  purity 

Blest  with  all  gifts  her  earthly  worshippers. 

How  vigorous  then  the  athletic  form  of  nge! 

How  clear  its  open  and  unwrinkled  brow! 

Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  or  care, 

Had  stamp'd  the  seal  of  grey  deformity 

On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  timei 

How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth ! 

Which  meek-eyed  courage  deck'd  with  firediest  grace; 

Courage  of  soul,  that  dreaded  not  a  name, 

And  elevated  will,  that  journey'd  on 

Through  life's  phantasmal  scene  in  fearlessness, 

With  virtue,  love,  and  pleasure,  hand  in  hand. 

Then,  that  sweet  bondage  which  is  freedom's  self. 

And  rivets  with  sensation's  softest  tie 

The  kindred  sympathies  of  human  souls, 

Needed  no  fetters  of  tyrannic  law : 

Those  delicate  and  timid  impulses 

In  nature's  primal  modesty  arose. 

And  with  undoubting  confidence  disclosed 

The  growing  longings  of  its  dawning  love, 

Uncheck'd  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity, 

That  virtue  of  the  cheaply  virtuous. 

Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and  frost. 

No  longer  prostitution's  venom'd  bane 

Poison'd  the  springs  of  happiness  and  life; 

Woman  and  man,  in  confidence  and  love. 

Equal  and  free  and  pure,  together  trod 

The  mountain-paths  of  virtue,  which  no  more 

Were  stain'd  with  blood  from  many  a  pilgrim's  feet. 

Then,  where,  through  distant  ages,  long  in  pride 
The  palace  of  the  monnrch-slave  had  moek'd 
Famine's  faint  groan,  and  penury's  silent  tear, 
A  heap  of  crumbling  ruins  stood,  and  threw 
Year  after  year  their  stones  upon  the  field, 
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Wakening  a  lonely  echo;  and  the  leares 

Of  the  old  thorn,  that  on  the  topmoat  tower 

Usurp'd  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  shook 

In  the  stem  storm  tluit  sway'd  the  topmost  tower. 

And  whispei'd  strange  tales  in  the  whirlwind's  ear. 

Low  tlirough  the  lone  cathedral  s  roofless  aisles 
The  melancholy  winds  a  detfth-dii^e  sung : 
It  were  a  sight  of  awfulncas  to  see 
The  works  of  faith  and  slavery,  so  vast. 
So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perishing  withal ! 
Even  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  its  wall. 
A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 
To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life :  to-morrow,  vrorms 
In  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  prey. 

Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts, 

Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  play'd, 

Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  tlieir  innocent  brows 

With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower, 

That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom; 

The  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron, 

There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone. 

That  mingled  slowly  with  their  native  earth : 

There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 

Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 

With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely  shone 

On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness : 

No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 

Peal'd  through  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 

Of  ivy-finger'd  winds  and  gladsome  birds 

And  merriment  were  resonant  around. 

These  ruins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  bdiind  : 
Their  elements,  wide  scatter'd  o'er  the  globe, 
To  happier  shapes  were  moulded,  and  became 
Minislrant  to  all  blissful  impulses : 
Thus  human  things  were  perfected,  and  earth. 
Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love, 
Was  strengthen'd  in  all  excellence,  and  grew 
Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

Now  Time  his  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene 

Closes  in  stedfost  darkness,  and  the  past 

Fades  from  our  charmed  sight.     My  task  is  done : 

Thy  lore  is  learned.     Earth's  wonders  Hre  thine  own, 

With  all  the  fear  and  all  the  hope  they  bring. 

My  spells  arc  past :  the  present  now  recurs. 

Ah -me!  a  pathless  wilderness  remains 

Yet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

Yet,  human  Spirit!  bravely  hold  thy  course. 
Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change: 
For  birth  and  lifie  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 
Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home, 
All  tend  <o  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way. 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life. 
Bicker  and  burn  to  gain  their  destined  goal : 
For  birth  but  wakes  the  spirit  to  tlie  sense 
Of  outward  shows,  whose  unexperienced  shape 
New  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may  lend ; 
Life  is  its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 


Of  all  evcntt  is  aggregated  there 

That  vari^te  the  eternal  universe; 

Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom. 

That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming  skies, 

And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 

Therefore,  O  Spirit !  fearlessly  bear  on : 

Though  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on  its  stalk. 

Though  frosts  may  blight  the  freshness  of  its  bloom. 

Yet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo  the  earth, 

To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  favourite  flower, 

That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  glcns, 

Lighting  the  greenwood  with  its  sunny  smile. 

Fear  not  then.  Spirit !  death's  disrobing  hand, 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake. 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch  bums; 
'T  is  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour, 
The  transient  gulf-dream  of  a  startling  sleep. 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue:  earth  has  seen 
Love's  brightest  roses  on  the  scaffold  bloom. 
Mingling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels  there. 
And  presaging  the  truth  of  vision'd  bliss. 
Arc  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this  scene 
Of  fink'd  and  gradual  being  has  confirm'd? 
Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  look  further  still, 
When  to  the  moonlight  walk,  by  Henry  led, 
Sweetly  and  sadly  thou  didst  talk  of  deatli? 
And  wilt  thou  rudely  tear  them  from  thy  breast. 
Listening  supinely  to  a  bigot's  creed. 
Or  tamely  crouching  to  the  tyrant's  rod, 
Whose  iron  thongs  are  red  with  human  gore? 
Never:  but  bravely  bearing  on,  thy  will 
Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 
With  tyranny  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart. 
Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime; 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains, 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease: 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 
Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  world. 
Tliou  art  sincere  and  good ;  of  resolute  mind. 
Free  from  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control. 
Of  passion  lofty,  pure  and  unsnhduod. 
Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquish  thcc. 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received:  virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  bast  trod, 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hofc  shall  bless 
Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one !  and  give  that  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  lifA  and  rapture  from  thy  smile. 

The  fairy  waves  her  wand  of  charm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  tlie  Spirit  mounts  the  car, 

That  roll'd  beside  the  battlement, 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

Again  tlie  enchanted  steeds  were  yoked, 

Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden  way. 

Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew : 

The  vast  and  fiery  globes  that  roH'd 

Around  the  Fairy's  palace-gate 
Lefsen'd  by  slow  d^rees,  and  soon  appeared 
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Such  tiny  twinklen  as  the  planet  orfaa 

That  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 

With  borrow'd  light  pursued  their  narrower  way. 

Earth  floated  then  below: 
The  chariot  paused  a  moment  there ; 
The  Spirit  then  descended : 
The  restless  coursers  paw'd  the  ungeuial  soil, 
SnufPd  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  errand  done, 
UnfurPd  their  pinions  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

The  Body  and  the  Soul  united  then. 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame : 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remain*d: 
She  look'd- around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Uenry,  who  kneel'd  in  silence  by  her  couch, 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love. 
And  the  bright  beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  shone. 


NOTES. 


Note  I,  page  io6,  ool.  i. 

The  fan'«  ancloiiil«l  orb 

Boll'd  tbroagb  the  black  oobcst*. 

BiTOif  D  our  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  a  rayless 
orb  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  black  concave.  The  equal 
diffusion  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  their  reflection  from 
other  bodies.  Light  consists  either  of  vibrations  pro- 
pagated through  a  subtle  medium,  or  of  numerous  mi- 
nute particles  repelled  in  all  directions  from  the  lumi- 
nous body.  Its  velocity  greatly  exceeds  tliat  of  any 
substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted :  observations 
on  the  eclipses  of  Jupitei's  satellites  have  demonstrated 
that  light  takes  up  no  more  than  8'  7"  in  passing  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  95,000,000  miles.— 
Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  immense  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars,  when  it  is  computed  that  many  years 
would  elapse  before  light  could  reach  this  earth  from 
the  nearest  of  them;  yet  in  one  year  light  travels 
5,42a>4<><>>o<><*>ooo  miles,  which  is  a  distance  5,707,600 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 

Note  a,  page  106,  col.  a. 

WblUt  raoBd  tbe  «h«rlot'«  way 
lBBaaacabl«  tyftiMift  roli'd. 

.  The  plurality  of  worlds, — the  indefinite  immensity  of 
the  universe,  is  a  most  awful  subject  of  contemplation. 
He  who  rightly  feels  its  mystery  and  grandeur,  i%  in  no 
danger  of  seduction  from  the  falsehoods  of  religious  sys- 
tems, or  of  deifying  the  principle  of  the  universe.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  that  pervades  this 
infinite  machine,  begat  a  son  upon  the  body  of  a  Jewisli 
woman;  or  is  angered  at  the  consequences  of  that  ne- 
cessity, which  b  a  synonyme  of  itself.  All  that  mtsei^ 
able  tale  of  the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and  an  Intercessor, 
with  the  childish  mummeries  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  is 
isreconcileable  with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The 
works  of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness  against  him. 

The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  inconceivably  distant 
from  the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  proportionably 
distant  firom  each  other.     By    a   calculation  of  the 


velocity  of  light,  Slrios  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
54,a24iOoOtOoo,ooo  miles  from  the  eprtb.'  That  which 
appears  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery  cloud  streak- 
ing the  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  innumerable 
clusters  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  own  light,  and 
illuminating  numbers  of  planets  that  revolve  around 
them.  Uillions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged  around 
us,  all  attended  by  innumerable  worlds,  yet  calm,  regu- 
lar, and  harmonious,  all  keeping  the  paths  of  immi^table 
necessity. 

Note  3,  page  iia,  c€\,  i. 

Tbeta  are  the  hlrwl  bniTOM  who  d«i»Dd 

Tho  tyrSBi'f  ibrone. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice,  is  an  idea 
which  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell 
upon  with  pleasure.  To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  streamers  and  trumpets,  for  tlic 
purpose  of  shooting  at  our  fellow-men  as  a  mark ;  to 
inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety  of  wound  and  anguish ; 
to  leave  them  weltering  in  their  blood ;  to  wander  over 
the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the  number  of  (he 
dying  and  the  dead, — are  employments  which  in  thesis 
we  may  maintain  to  be  necessary,  but  which  no  good 
man  will  contemplate  with  gratulation  and  delighL  A 
battle,  we  suppose,  is  won : — thus  truth  is  established, 
thus  the  cause  of  justice  is  confirmed  1  It  surely  re- 
quires no  common  sagacity  to  discern  the  connection 
between  this  immense  heap  of  calamities  and  the  asser- 
tion of  truth  or  tlie  maintenance  of  justice. 

Kings,  and  ministers  of  sUte,  the  real  authors  of  the 
calamity,  sit  unmolested  in  their  cabinet,  while  those 
against  whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  directed  are,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been  trepanned  into 
the  service,  or  who  are  dragged  unwillingly  from  their 
peaceful  homes  into  the  field  of  battle.  A  soldier  is  a 
man  whose  business  it  is  to  kill  those  who  never  of- 
fended him,  and  who  are  the  innocent  martyrs  of  other 
men's  iniquities.  Wliatever  may  beeome  of  the  ab- 
stract question  of  tbe  justifiableness  of  war,  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  soldier  should  not  be  a  depraved 
and  unnatural  being. 

To  these  more  serious  and  momentous  considerations 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  a  recollection  of  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  the  military  character.  Its  first  constituent 
is  obedience :  a  soldier  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  men, 
the  most  completely  a  machine;  yet  his  profession 
inevitably  teaches  him  something  of  dogmatism,  swag- 
gering, and  self-consequence:  he  is  like  tbe  puppet  of 
a  showman,  who,  at  th«  very  time  he  is  made  to  strut 
and  swell  and  display  the  most  farcical  airs,  we  per- 
fectly know  cannot  assume  the  most  insignificant  ges- 
ture, advance  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  as  lie  is 
moved  by  his  exhibitor.— Goowm's  Enquirer j  Essay  v. 

1  will  here  subjoin  a  little  poem,  so  strongly  expres- 
sive of  my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and  falsehood,  that 
I  fear  lest  it  never  again  may  be  depictured  so  vi- 
vidly. This  opportunity  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
ever  will  occur  of  rescuing  it  from  oblivion. 

FALSEHOOD  AND  VICE ; 

A    DIALOGUI. 

Waun  moBSrcht  Isotb'd  npon  tbeir  tbroaes 
To  bear  a  fcmlfh'd  aatiea'a  groaos, 
Aad  bafo'd  tbe  wealUi  wmns  from  ibe  woe 
That  miket  lu  ejee  aad  Toiot  o'erflow,— 

'  See  NicholMm'a  Eacyclo|Mdia,  art.  Lioat. 
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TboM  throaet,  high  bailt  apoa  ika  baapt 
Of  bonet  where  frenzied  Famine  aleept. 
Where  SlaTcry  wteldt  her  toonrQe  of  Iron 
Red  with  aaakiad't  anheedod  irore« 
And  War'a  mad  Senda  the  aoene  enrlro^ 
Minfflias  with  abrieks  a  drankan  roar. 
There  Vice  and  Palaebood  took  their  atand, 
nigh  raiaed  aborr  the  anhappy  land. 

fALStnoon. 
Brother!  ariae  from  ibe  dainty  faro 
Which  ihonaanda  bare  toii'd  and  bled  to  boalow , 
A  finer  feaat  for  thy  hangry  ear 
la  the  now*  thai  I  bring  of  baoMa  woe. 

rici. 
And,  aeeret  one  !  what  haat  thoo  done. 
To  compare,  in  thy  tumid  pride,  with  aef 
/,  whose  career,  throoBh  the  blacKid  year, 
Una  been  track'd  by  deapair  and  ageay. 

VAUBROOD. 

What  hare  I  dune ! 1  hare  tors  the  robe 

From  baby  truth'a  nnthelter'd  form. 
And  roand  the  deaolaied  glolj« 
Borno  safely  tbe  bewildering;  charm  : 
My  tyraat-alares  to  a  dangeon-floor 
flare  bound  the  fearless  ianooent, 
Aad  streams  of  fertilizing  core 
Flow  from  ber  iNMOm'a  hideooa  rent. 
Which  thia  anraliing  dagger  pare  • . . . 
I  dread  that  binod  !— no  more  — tbia  day 
Is  ours,  thoaeh  her  eternal  ray 
Host  shinn  apon  oar  grsYe. 
Yet  know,  pruud  Vice,  had  I  not  gireo 
To  thee  the  robe  I  slolo  from  hearen, 
Tby  shape  of  ugiiaesa  and  fear 
Had  aerer  (pia'd  admission  here. 

TICB. 

And  know,  that  bad  I  disdaia'd  to  toil. 

But  sate  in  my  loathsome  care  the  while. 

And  ne'er  to  these  hateful  sons  of  bearao, 

Croj-n,  MoiAacaT,  and  Neaaaa,  glrea  ; 

Badst  iboa  with  all  thine  an  euay'd 

One  of  thy  Qamea  thea  to  hare  play'd. 

With  all  thiae  orerweenlng  boast, 

falsehood!  I  tall  thee  thon  hadsi  lost!  — 

Yet  wherefore  this  dispute  T — we  taad, 

Fraternal,  to  one  common  end ; 

la  this  cold  Rraro  beneath  my  feet. 

Will  oar  hopes,  our  fears,  and  onr  labonrt,  laaet. 

rAtsiaooo. 
I  brought  my  donshler,  HiLioioir,  OD  earth: 
She smoiher'd  Heason's  babes  in  their  birth; 
Bat  drraded  their  mother's  ey«  serere, — 
So  ihe  crocodile  slank  olf  slily  la  fear. 
And  loosed  her  bloodhounds  from  the  den  .... 
They  started  from  dreams  of  slaugbter'd  men. 
And,  by  the  light  of  her  poison  eye. 
Did  her  work  o'er  the  wide  earth  frightfally : 
The  dreadfal  stench  of  her  torches'  flare, 
Fed  with  haaao  fat,  po'lntad  the  air: 
The  carsas,  the  shrieks,  the  oeaseleM  cries 
Of  theaaay-mlacling  miseries. 
As  on  she  trod,  ascpodcd  high 
And  trumpeted  my  riaery  1— 
Brother,  tall  what  thoa  hast  done. 

TICI. 

I  bare  extingnlsb'd  the  noon-day  sun. 

In  tbe  cnmage  smoke  of  battles  won : 

Famine,  Murder,  Hell,  and  Power 

Were  gintted  in  that  glorioas  hoar 

Which  searrhicss  Fate  had  staap'd  for  me 

With  the  seal  of  her  secarity .... 

For  the  bloated  wretch  on  yonder  throne 

Comi  landed  the  bloody  fray  to  rise. 

Like  me  he  joy'd  at  the  stifled  moan 

Wrong  from  a  nation's  misrries  ; 

While  the  snakes,  whose  slime  eren  hia  defiled 

In  acstaalaa  of  aalioa  sailed : 


They  thoaght  't  was  tkeirt,— bat  alae  iha 
Theirs  Is  the  loll,  bat  aine  the  mead- 
Ten  ihonaaad  rictlms  madly  bleed. 
They  dream  that  tyranu  goad  them  there 
With  poisoBOtts  war  to  taint  the  air: 
These  tyraala,  oa  their  bada  of  thora. 
Swell  with  tbe  thoughts  of  mordcroaa  fisao. 
And  with  their  gains,  to  lift  my  name. 
Raatlats  they  plan  from  night  to 
I— I  do  all ;  wliboat  my  aid 
Thy  daughter,  that  relentless  asald. 
Could  ne'er  o'er  a  dtfath-bed  arga 
The  fary  of  her  renom'd  soonrge. 


fAUSnOOB. 

Brother,  well :— the  world  is  onrs ; 

And  whether  thoo  or  I  hare  woo, 

The  pestilence  expectant  lowers 

Ob  all  beneath  yon  blasted  saa. 

Our  joys,  onr  toils,  oar  hoaonrs,  meet 

In  the  milk-white  aad  wormy  windiag-sbect : 

A  ahort-llr<Mi  hope,  anceasing  care. 

Some  heartless  scraps  of  godly  prayer, 

A  moody  curse,  and  a  frencled  sleep 

Ere  gapes  the  grare's  unclosing  deep, 

A  tyrant's  dream,  a  coward's  start. 

The  ice  that  clings  to  a  priestly  heart, 

A  jadge's  frown,  a  courtier's  smile. 

Make  the  groat  whole  for  which  we  toil : 

Aad,  brother,  whether  thoa  or  I 

Hare  doae  the  work  of  misery. 

It  little  lioots:  thy  toil  aad  pala, 

Without  my  aid,  were  rooru  than  rain  ; 

And  bat  for  thee  I  ae'er  bad  sate 

The  gnardiaa  of  heaven's  palace  gate. 

No(e  4*  pac^  '  *^»  ^^^*  >• 
Thas  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 
Go  to  the  prare,  and  issae  from  the  womb. 

One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation 
eomeih,  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.  The  san  abo 
ariaelh  and  the  tun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his 
place  where  he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the 
•ouih  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north,  it  whirleth 
about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again  accord- 
ing to  his  circuiu.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
yet  Ihe  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  whence  tlie  rivers 
come,  thither  shall  they  return  again. — BccUsiastgs, 
chap.  i. 

Note  5,  page  ii3,  col.  i. 

Eren  as  tbe  leares 
Which  the  keen  frost-wind  of  the  waaing  year 
Has  scatter 'd  on  the  forest  soil. 

Ofv}  TCtp  fuyXwj  yeviii,  tocvj^c  x«l  av^p&v, 
Tr^iBd^QCL  finif  ioLpos  tT  iitiylyvtroii  &pf^' 

lAIAA.  Z,  1.  1 46. 

Note  6,  page  1 13,  col.  i. 
Tha  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and-  kings. 

Saare  mari  aagno  tarbaaiibns  a^aora  Tonils 
E  terrA  msgnnm  allerias  spectare  iaborea ; 
Non  quia  rexari  qneaquam  'st  jucunda  Toloptas, 
Sed  quibns  ipse  malls  oareas  qaia  rernere  snare  'st. 
Snare  etiam  belli  caruaiaa  magna  taeri. 
Per  campos  Instruou,  tna  siae  parte  peridl ; 
Sed  nil  duicins  est  bene  qnam  maniu  tenere 
Edita  doctrina  saplentum  templa  serena ; 
Detpicero  ende  qnaas  alios,  passimqae  riderv 
Errare  atqae  riam  palaatals  qavrera  vlim ; 
Certara  ingenio;  ooniendefe  aobllilata ; 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  pnrsLinte  labore 
Ad  snmaas  emergere  opes,  reroaqae  polirl. 
O  alseras  hoaiaaa  aenteis !  O  poetora  oexa ! 

Lsc.  Ilh.  IL 
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Note  7,  pa0e  ii3,  col.  a. 

And  tUMtBao  boMt 
Of  wMlth ! 

There  is  no  real  wealth  but  the  labour  of  man.  Were 
the  mountains  of  gold  and  the  vallies  of  silver,  the 
world  would  not  be  one  grain  of  com  the  richer;  no 
one  comfort  would  be  added  to  the  human  race.  In 
consequence  of  our  consideration  for  the  precious  me- 
tals, one  man  is  enabled  to  heap  to  himself  luxuries  at 
the  expence  of  the  necessaries  of  his  neighbour;  a  sys- 
tem admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the  varieties  of  dis- 
ease and  crime,  which  nerer  fail  to  characterise  the  two 
extremes  of  opulence  and  penury.  A  speculator  takes 
pride  to  himself  as  the  promoter  of  his  country's  pros- 
perity, who  employs  a  number  of  hands  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  avowedly  destitute  of  use,  or  subser- 
vient only  to  the  unhallowed  cravings  of  luxury  and 
ostentation.  The  nobleman,  who  employs  the  peasants 
of  his  neighbourhood  in  building  his  palaces,  until  ¥Jam 
pauea  aratrojugera  regia  moles  relinquunt^*  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  gained  the  title  of  a  patriot  by 
yielding  to  the  impulses  of  vanity.  The  show  and 
pomp  of  courts  adduces  the  same  apology  for  its  conti- 
nuance; and  many  a  f^te  lias  been  given,  many  a  wo- 
man has  eclipsed  her  beauty  by  her  dress,  to  benefit 
the  labouring  poor  and  to  encourage  trade.  Who  does 
not  see  that  this  is  a  remedy  which  aggravates,  whilst  it 
palliates  tlie  countless  diseases  of  society?  The  poor 
are  set  to  labour, — for  what?  Not  the  food  for  which 
they  Ornish :  not  the  blankets  for  want  of  which  their 
babes  are  frosen  by  the  cold  of  thetr  miserable  hovels : 
not  those  comforts  of  civilisation  without  which  civil- 
ized man  is  Hr  more  miserable  than  the  meanest  savage ; 
oppressed  as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious  evils,  within  the 
daily  and  taunting  prospect  of  its  innumerable  benefits 
assiduously  exhibited  before  him : — no;  for  the  pride  of 
power,  for  the  miserable  isolation  of  pride,  for  the  false 
pleasures  of  the  hundredth  part  of  society.  No  greater 
evidence  is  afforded  of  the  wide  extended  and  radical 
mistakes  of  civilized  man  than  this  fact:  those  arts 
which  are  essential  to  his  very  being  are  held  in  the 
greatest  contempt;  employments  are  lucrative  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  usefulness:  *  the  jeweller,  the 
toyman,  the  actor  gains  fame  and  wealth  by  the  exercise 
of  his  useless  and  ridiculous  art;  whilst  the  cultivator 
of  the  eartli,  he  without  whom  society  must  cease  to 
subsist,  struggles  through  contempt  and  penury,  and 
perislies  by  that  famine  which,  but  for  his  unceasing 
exertions,  would  annihilate  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  insisting  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man.  The  question 
is  not  concerning  its  desirableness,  but  its  practicabi- 
lity: so  ftir  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  desirable.  That 
state  of  human  society  which  approaches  nearer  to  an 
equal  partition  of  its  benefits  and  evils  should,  ctsUris 
paribus^  be  preferred  :  but  so  long  as  we  conceive  that 
a  wanton  expenditure  of  human  labour,  not  for  the  ne- 
cessities, not  even  for  the  luxuries  of  the  mass  of  soci- 
ety, but  for  the  egotism  and  ostentation  of  a  few  of  its 
members,  is  defensible  on  the  ground  of  public  justice, 
so  long  we  neglect  to  approximate  to  the  redemption  of 
the  human  race. 

Labour  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisure  for  mo- 
ral improvement :  from  tlie  former  of  these  advantages 

*  8m  loosMaa,  ■  De  I'la^lM  psmi  1m  HomMac,*  aolt  7. 


the  rich,  and  from  the  latter  the  poor,  by  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  their  respective  situations,  are  precluded. 
A  state  which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  both, 
would  be  subjected  to  the  evils  of  neither.  Hto  that  is 
deficient  in  firm  health,  or  vigorous  intellecr,  is  but  half 
a  man :  hence  it  follows,  that,  to  subject  the  labouring 
classes  to  unnecessary  labour,  is  wantonly  depriving 
them  of  any  opportunities  of  intellecinal  improvement; 
and  that  the  rich  are  heaping  up  for  their  own  mischief 
the  disease,  lassitude  and  ennui  by  which  their  existence 
is  rendered  an  intolerable  burthen. 

English  reformers  exclaim  against  sinecures,— but  the 
true  pension-list  is  the  rent-roll  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors: wealth  is  a  power  usurped  by  the  few,  to  compel 
the  many  to  labour  for  their  benefit.  The  laws  which 
support  this  system  derive  their  force  from  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  its  victims :  they  are  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  of  the  few  against  the  many,  who  are  them- 
selves obliged  to  purchase  this  pre-eminence  by  the  loss 
of  all  real  comforL 

The  commodities  that  substantially  contribute  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  human  species  form  a  very  sliort  cata- 
logue :  they  demand  from  us  but  a  slender  portion  of 
industry.  If  these  only  were  produced,  and  sufficiently 
produced,  the  species  of  man  would  be  continued.  If 
the  labour  necessarily  required  to  produce  them  were 
equitably  divided  among  the  poor,  and,  still  more,  if  it 
were  equitably  divided  among  all,  each  man's  share  of 
labour  would  be  light,  and  his  portion  of  leisure  would 
be  ample.  There  was  a  time  when  this  leisure  would 
have  been  of  small  comparative  value :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  applied  to  the 
most  important  purposes.  Those  hours  which  arc  not 
required  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
may  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding, 
the  enlafging  our  slock  of  knowledge,  the  refining  our 
taste,  and  thus  opening  to  us  new  and  more  exquisite 

sources  of  enjoyment. 

•  ••••• 

It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  a  period  of  monopoly 
and  oppression  should  subsist,  before  a  period  of  culti- 
vated equality  could  subsist.  Savages  perhaps  would 
never  have  been  excited  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
the  inveution  of  art,  but  by  the  narrow  motives  which 
such  a  period  affords.  But  surely,  after  the  savage  sute 
has  ceased,  and  men  have  set  out  in  the  glorious  career 
of  discovery  and  invention,  monopoly  and  oppression 
cannot  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  returning  to 
a  stale  of  barbarism.  —  Godwin's  Enquirer,  Essay  II. 
See  also  Pol.  Jus.,  book  Fill.  chap.  1 1. 

It  is  a  calculation  of  this  admirable  author,  that  all 
the  conveniences  of  civilised  life  might  be  produced,  if 
society  would  divide  the  labour  equally  among  its  mem- 
bers, by  each  individual  being  employed  in  labour  two 
hours  during  the  day. 

Note  8,  page  1 13,  col.  a. 

Or  religloa 
Drivu  hit  wife  raTlnf  mad. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  considerable  accom- 
plishments, and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
whom  the  Christian  religion  has  goaded  to  incurable 
insanity.  A  parallel  case  is,  I  believe,  within  the  expe- 
rience of  every  physician. 

Ifca  jam  urp«  homlaei  patriaa,  carotqae  parraiea 
ProdlderMl,  tIui*  Acfcerwia  templa  palcBtet. 
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Note  9,  page  1 14*  col.  a. 
Ermi  IoT«  U  lold. 

Not  eren  the  intercourte  of  the  texes  is  exempt  from 
the  despotism  of  positive  iostitutioD.  Law  pretends 
eren  to  govern  the  indisciplinable  wanderings  of  pas- 
sion, to  pat  fetters  on  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
and,  by  appeals  to  the  will,  to  subdue  the  involuntary 
affections  of  our  nature.  Love  is  inevitably  conse- 
quent upon  the  perception  of  loveliness.  Love  withers 
under  constraint:  its  very  essence  is  liberty:  it  is  com- 
patible neither  with  obedience,  jealousy,  nor  fear :  it  is 
there  most  pure,  perfect,  and  imlimiled,  where  its  vo- 
taries live  in  confidence,  equality,  aud  unreserve. 

Uow  long  then  ought  the  sexual  connection  to  last? 
what  law  ought  to  specify  the  extent  of  the  grievances 
which  should  limit  its  duration  1  A  husband  and  wife 
ought  to  continue  so  long  united  as  they  love  each 
other :  any  law  which  should  bind  them  to  cohabitation 
for  one  moment  after  the  decay  of  their  affection,  would 
be  a  most  intolerable  tyranny,  and  the  most  unworthy 
of  toleration.  How  odious  a  usurpation  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  should  that  law  be  considered, 
which  should  make  the  ties  of  friendship  indissoluble, 
in  ypite  of  the  caprices,  the  inconstancy,  the  fallibility, 
and  capacity  for  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
And  by  so  much  would  the  fetters  of  love  be  heavier 
and  more  unendurable  than  those  of  friendship,  as  love 
is  more  vehement  and  capricious,  more  dependent  00 
those  delicate  peculiarities  of  imagination,  and  less 
capable  of  reduction  to  the  ostensible  merits  of  the 
object. 

The  Slate  of  society  in  which  we  exist  is  a  mixture 
of  feudal  savageness  and  imperfect  civilization.  The 
narrow  and  unenlightened  morality  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  an  aggravation  of  these  evils.  It  is  not  even 
until  lately  that  mankind  have  admitted  that  happiness 
is  the  sole  end  of  the  science  of  ethics,  as  of  all  other 
sciences;  and  that  the  fenatical  idea  of  mortifying  the 
flesh  for  the  love  of  God  has  been  discarded.  I  have 
heard,  indeed,  an  ignorant  collegian  adduce,  in  fovour 
of  Christianity,  its  hostility  to  every  worldly  feeling  !^ 

But  if  happiness  be  the  object  of  morality,  of  all  hu- 
man unions  and  disunions;  if  the  worthiness  of  every 
action  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  pleasurable 
sensation  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  then  the  connec- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  so  long  sacred  as  it  contributes  to 
the  comfort  of  the  parties,  and  is  naturally  dissolved 
when  its  erils  are  greater  than  its  benefits.  There  is 
nothing  immoral  in  this  separation.  Constancy  has 
nothing  virtuous  in  itoelf,  independently  of  the  pleasure 
it  confers,  and  partakes  of  the  temporising  spirit  of 
vice  in  proportion  as  it  endures  tamely  moral  defects  of 
magnitude  in  the  object  of  its  indiscreet  choice.  Love 
is  free :  to  promise  for  ever  to  love  the  same  woman, 
is  not  less  absurd  than  to  promise  to  believe  the  same 
creed :  such  a  vow,  in  both  cases,  excludes  us  from  all 
inquiry.  The  language  of  the  votarist  is  this:  The 
woman  I  now  love  may  be  infinitely  inferior  to  many 

'  Tbe  intChrUtlan  emporor  made  •  law  by  which  Mdoctlon  •ra* 
paaished  with  daaih  :  If  th«  fmnals  pleaded  her  own  oratent,  the 
eiao  was  paaiahed  with  death ;  if  the  pareatt  eaduaroared  to  acreen 
the  crfnloalt,  tbej  were  beaithed  and  their  eaiatoa  were  oonflacal- 
ed  ;  ihe  tiaret  who  night  beaooe««ary  were  baraed  alive,  or  forced 
to  swallow  melted  lead.  Tbe  very  offspring  of  an  illegal  love  were 
lavolTed  la  the  oonseqaenoes  of  the  senienoe.— GiaaoR't  J)«e/<ii«  ami 
Fail,  etc.  vol.  li,  pafe  >  ■  0.  See  alio,  for  the  hatred  of  the  primitive 
CkriaUaaa  to  iovo,  and  eve  a  marriage,  page  X69. 


Others;  the  creed  I  now  profess  may  be  a  mass  of 
errors  and  absurdities;  but  I  exclude  myself  from  all 
future  information  as  to  the  amiability  of  the  one  and 
the  truth  of  the  other,  resolving  blindly,  and  in  spite  of 
conviction,  to  adhere  to  them.  Is  this  tbe  language  of 
delicacy  and  reason  ?  b  the  love  of  such  a  irigid  heart 
of  more  worth  than  its  belief  7 

The  present  system  of  constraint  does  no  more,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  than  make  hypocrites  or 
open  enemies.  Persons  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  unhappily 
united  to  one  whom  they  find  it  impossible  to  love, 
spend  the  loveliest  season  of  their  life  in  unproductive 
efforts  to  appear  otherwise  than  they  are,  for  the  sake 
of  the  feelings  of  their  partner,  or  the  welfare  of  their 
mutual  offspring :  those  of  less  generosity  and  refine- 
ment openly  avow  th«r  disappointment,  and  linger  out 
the  remnant  of  that  union,  which  only  death  can  dis- 
solve, in  a  state  of  incurable  bickering  and  hostility. 
The  early  education  of  their  children  takes  its  colour 
from  the  squabbles  of  the  parenU;  they  are  nursed  in 
a  systematic  school  of  ill  humour,  violence,  and  false- 
hood. Had  they  been  suffered  to  part  at  the  moment 
when  indifference  rendered  llieir  union  irksome,  they 
would  have  been  spared  many  years  of  misery ;  they 
would  have  connected  themselves  more  suitably,  and 
would  have  found  that  happiness  in  the  society  of  more 
congenial  partners  which  is  for  ever  denied  them  by  the 
despotism  of  marriage.  They  would  have  been  sepa- 
rately useful  and  happy  members  of  s(»eiety,  who, 
whilst  united,  were  miserable,  and  rendered  misanthro- 
pical by  misery.  Tbe  conviction  that  wedlock  is  indis- 
soluble holds  out  the  strongest  of  all  temptations  to  the 
perverse :  they  indulge  without  restraint  in  acrimony, 
and  all  the  little  tyrannies  of  domestic  life,  when  they 
know  that  their  rictim  is  without  appeal.  If  this  coo- 
nection  were  put  on  a  rational  basis,  each  would  be 
assured  that  habitual  ill  temper  would  terminate  in 
separation,  and  would  check  this  vicious  and  dangerous 
propensity. 

Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  nuirria^ 
and  its  accompanying  errors.  Women,  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  followed  the  dictates  of  a  natural 
appetite,  are  driven  with  fury  from  the  comforts  and 
sympathies  of  society.  It  is  less  venial  than  murder: 
and  the  punishment  which  is  inflicted  on  her  who  de- 
stroys her  child  to  escape  reproach,  is  lighter  than  the 
life  of  agony  and  disease  to  which  the  prostitute  is  ir- 
recoverably doomed.  Has  a  woman  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  unerring  nature ;— society  declares  war  against  her, 
pitiless  and  eternal  war :  she  must  be  the  tame  slave, 
she  must  make  no  reprisals;  theirs  is  the  right  of  per^ 
secution,  hers  the  duty  of  endurance.  She  lives  a  life 
of  infomy :  tlie  loud  and  bitter  laugh  of  scorn  scares 
her  from  all  return.  -She  dies  of  long  and  lingering 
disease ;  yet  she  is  in  fault,  she  is  the  criminal,  she  the 
froward  and  untameablc  child, — and  society,  forsooth, 
the  pure  and  virtuous  matron,  who  casts  her  as  an 
abortion  from  her  nndefiled  bosom!  Society  avenges 
herself  on  the  criminals  of  her  own  creation;  she  is 
employed  in  anathematiiing  the  vice  to-day,  which 
yesterday  she  was  the  most  zealous  to  teach.  Thus  is 
formed  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  London :  mean- 
while the  evil  is  twofold.  Young  men,  excluded  by  the 
fanatical  idea  of  chastity  from  the  society  of  modest 
and  accomplished  women,  associate  with  these  viciotas 
and  miserable  beings,  destroying  thereby  all  tliose  ex- 
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qirisite  and  delicate  •enatbilities  whose  existenoe  cold- 
hearted  woridliDgs have  denied;  anniliilatingall  genuine 
passion,  and  debanng  that  to  a  telfi«h  feelin^^  which 
is  the  excels  of  generosity  and  devotedness.  Their 
body  and  mind  alike  crumble  into  a  hideous  wreck  of 
humanity;  idiotcy  and  disease  become  perpetuated  in 
their  miserable  of^pring,  and  distant  generations  suffer 
for  the  bigoted  morality  of  their  forefathers.  Chastity 
is  a  monkish  and  evangelical  superstition,  a  greater  foe 
to  natural  temperance  even  than  unintellectual  sensu- 
ality; it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  domestic  happiness, 
and  consigns  more  than  half  of  the  human  race  to  mi- 
sery, that  some  few  may  monopoiizo  according  to  law. 
A  system  could  not  weli  have  been  devised  more  studi- 
ously hostile  to  human  happiness  than  marriage. 

I  conceive  that,  from  the  abolition  of  marriage,  the 
fit  and  natural  arrangement  of  sexual  connection  would 
result.  I  by  no  means  assert  that  the  intercourse  would 
he  promiscuous :  on  the  contrary ;  it  appears,  from 
the  relation  of  parent  to  child,  that  this  union  is  ge- 
nerally of  long  duration,  and  marked  above  all  others 
with  generosity  and  self-devotion.  But  this  is  a  subject 
which  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  discuss.  That  which 
will  result  from  the  abolition  of  marriage,  will  be  na- 
tural and  right,  because  choice  and  change  will  be  ex- 
empted from  restraint. 

In  fact,  religion  and  morality,  as  they  now  stand, 
compose  a  practical  code  of  misery  and  servitude  :  the 
genius  of  human  happiness  must  tear  every  leaf  from 
the  accursed  book  of  God,  ere  man  can  read  the  in- 
scription on  his  heart.  Uow  would  morality,  dressed 
up  in  stiff  stays  and  finery,  start  from  her  own  disgust- 
ing image,  should  she  look  in  the  mirror  of  nature ! 

Note  10,  page  1 1 5,  col.  i. 

To  the  red  lod  belefol  na 
That  faintly  twleUet  there. 

The  north  polar  star,  to  which  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
in  its  present  state  of  obliquity,  points.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly probable,  from  many  considerations,  that  this 
obliquity  will  gradually  diminish,  until  the  equator 
coincides  with  the  ecliptic  :  the  nighu  and  days  will 
then  become  equal  on  the  earth  throughout  the  year, 
and  •probably  the  seasons  also.  There  is  no  great  ex- 
travagance in  presuming  that  the  progress  of  the  per- 
pendicularity of  the  poles  may  be  as  rapid  as  the  pro- 
gress of  intellect;  or  that  there  should  be  a  perfect 
identity  between  the  moral  and  physical  improvement 
of  llie  human  species.  It  is  certain  that  wisdom  is  not 
compatible  with  disease,  and  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  climates  of  the  earth,  health,  in  the  true  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
civilised  man.  Astronomy  teaches  us  that  the  earth  is 
now  in  its  progress,  and  that  the  poles  are  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
The  strong  evidence  afforded  by  the  history  of  mytho- 
logy, and  geological  researches,  that  some  event  of  this 
nature  has  taken  place  already,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  this  progress  is  not  merely  an  oscillation, 
as  has  been  surmised  by  some  late  astronomers.  >  Bones 
of  animals  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  have  been  found 
in  the  north  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ohio.  Plants  have  been  found  in  the  fossil  state  in  the 
interior  of  Germany,  which  demand  the  present  climate 

^  Lapbee,  Syfttee  do  lloade. 


of  flindostan  for  their  production.  ■  The  researches  of 
Bf .  Bailly  *  establish  the  existence  of  a  people  who  in- 
habited a  tract  in  Tartary  ^9'  north  latitude,  of  greater 
antiquity  than  either  the  Indians^  the  Chinese,  or  the 
Chaldeans,  from  whom  these  nations  derived  their 
sciences  and  theology.  We  find,  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  that  Britain,  Germany  and  France  were 
much  cokler  than  at  present,  and  that  tlieir  great  rivers 
were  annually  frosen  over.  Astronomy  leaches  us  also, 
that  since  this  period  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  position 
has  been  considerably  diminished. 

Note  1 1,  page  1 16,  col.  i. 

No  itoa  of  thi*  torbaleooe  falflb 
A  Tague  and  annecestitated  latk, 
Oracu  bat  at  it  aiDtt  aad  engbt  to  act. 

Deux  exemples  serviront  a  nous  rendre  pltis  sensible 
le  prinoipe  qui  vient  d'etre  pose;  nous  emprunterons 
Tun  du  physique  et  I'autre  du  moral.  Dans  un  toui^ 
billon  de  poussi^re  qu'dlcve  un  ventimpelueux,  quelque 
confus  qti'il  paroisse  k  nos  yeiix;  dans  la  plus  affreuse 
tempfttc  excitee  par  des  vents  oppos^  qui  soul^ent  les 
flots,  il  n'y  a  pas  une  seule  molecule  de  poiusi^re  ou 
d'eau  qui  soit  plac^  an  hasard^  qui  n'ait  sa  cause  suffi- 
saote  pour  occuper  le  lien  ou  elle  se  trouve,  et  qui  n'a- 
gisse  rigoureusement  de  la  manicre  dont  elle  doit  agir. 
Un  geomctre  qui  connaftroit  exactement  les  diFferentes 
forces  qui  agissent  dans  ces  deux  cas,  et  les  proprietds 
des  molecules  qui  sont  miies,  demontreroit  que  d'apr^ 
des  causes  donnees,  chaque  molecule  agit  prccis^ment 
comme  elle  doit  agir,  et  ne  pent  agir  autremcnt  qu  elle 
ne  fait. 

Dans  les  convulsions  terriblesqui  agitent  quelquefois 
les  societes  politiques,  et  qui  produisent  souvent  le  ren- 
versement  d'un  empire,  il  n'y  a  pas  une  seule  action, 
une  seule  parole,  une  seule  pen«$e,  une  seule  volont^, 
nne  seule  passion  dans  les  agens  qui  concourent  a  la 
revolution  comme  destructeurs  ou  comme  victimes,  qui 
ne  soit  n^cessaire,  qui  n'agisse  comme  elle  doit  agir,  qui 
n'opere  infnilliblement  les  effets  quelle  doit  op^rer  sui- 
vant  la  place  qu'occupent  ces  agens  dans  ce  tourbillon 
moral.  Cela  paroitroit  Evident  pour  une  intelligence 
qui  sera  en  ^tat  de  saisir  et  d'appr^ier  toutes  les  actions 
et  reactions  des  esprits  et  des  corps  de  ceux  qui  con- 
tribuent  k  cette  revolution. — Systhne  de  la  Nature, 
vol.  I.  page  44* 

Note  13,  page  ii6,  col.  a. 
llMMaity,  thoB  BMtber  of  the  world  I 

He  who  asserts  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  means  that, 
contemplating  the  events  which  compose  the  moral  and 
material  universe,  he  beholds  only  an  immense  and  un- 
interrupted chain  of  causes  and  effects,  no  one  of  which 
could  occupy  any  other  place  than  it  does  occupy,  or 
acts  in  any  other  place  than  it  does  act.  The  idea  of 
necessity  is  obtained  by  our  experience  of  the  connec- 
tion between  objects,  the  uniformity  of  the  operations 
of  nature,  the  constant  conjunction  of  similar  events, 
and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other. 
Mankind  are  therefore  agreed  in  the  admission  of  ne- 
cessity, if  they  admit  that  these  two  circumstances  take 
place  in  voluntary  action.  Motive  is,  to  voluntary 
action  in  the  human  mind,  what  cause  is  to  effect  in 
the  material  universe.    The  word  liberty,  as  applied  to 

'  Cabanii,  Rapportt  du  Pbytiqae  et  da  Moral  de  I'HoaaM,  toI.  ii, 
page  4oC. 
'  Leuroa  car  let  Scieaoet,  k  Voltaire.— Bailly. 
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mind,  is  analogous  to  the  word  chance,  as  applied  to 
matter :  tlicy  spring  from  an  ignorance  of  the  certainty 
of  the  conjunction  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 

Every  human  being  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  act  pre- 
cisely as  he  does  act  :  in  the  eternity  which  preceded 
his  birth  a  chain  -oi  causes  was  generated,  which,  ope- 
rating under  the  name  of  motives,  make  it  impossible 
that  any  thought  of  his  mind,  or  any  action  of  his  life, 
should  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Were  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity  false,  the  human  mind  would  no.  longer  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  science;  from  like  causes  it  would 
be  in  vain  that  we  should  expect  like  effects ;  the 
strongest  motive  would  no  longer  be  paramount  over 
the  conduct;  all  knowledge  would  be  vague  and  unde- 
tcrminate  ;  we  could  not  predict  with  any  certainty 
that  we  might  not  meet  as  an  enemy  to-morrow  him  with 
whom  we  have  parted  in  friendsliip  to-night;  the  most 
probable  inducements  and  the  clearest  reasonings  would 
lose  the  invariable  influence  they  possess.  The  con- 
trary of  tins  is  demonstrably  the  fact.  Similar  circum- 
stances produce  the  same  unvariablc  effects.  The  pre- 
cise character  and  motives  of  any  man  on  any  occasion 
being  given,  the  moral  philosopher  could  predict  his 
actions  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  natural  philoso- 
pher could  predict  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of  any 
particular  chemical  substances.  Why  is  the  aged  hus- 
bandman more  experienced  than  the  young  beginner? 
Because  tliere  is  a  uniform,  undeniable  necessity  in  the 
operations  of  the  material  universe.  Why  is  the  old 
statesman  more  skilful  than  the  raw  politician?  Be- 
cause, relying  on  the  necessary  conjunction  of  motive 
and  action,  he  proceeds  to  produce  moral  effects,  by 
the  application  of  those  moral  causes  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  effectual.  Some  actions  may  be  found 
to  which  we  can  attach  no  motives,  but  these  are  the 
effects  of  causes  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
Hence  tlie  relation  which  motive  bears  to  voluntary  ac- 
tion is  that  of  cause  to  effect;  nor,  placed  in  this  point 
of  view,  is  it,  or  ever  has  it  been  the  subject  of  popular 
or  philosophical  dispute.  None  but  the  few  fanatics 
who  are  engaged  in  the  herculean  task  of  reconciling  the 
justice  of  their  God  with  the  misery  of  man,  will  longer 
outrage  common  sense  by  the  supposition  of  an  event 
without  a  cause,  a  voluntary  action  without  a  motive. 
History,  politics,  morals,  criticism,  all  grounds  of  rea- 
sonings, all  principles  of  science,  alike  assume  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  No  farmer  carrying  his 
com  to  market  doubts  lhesal«  of  it  at  the  market  price. 
The  master  of  a  manufactory  no  more  doubts  that  he 
can  purchase  the  human  labour  necessary  for  his  pur^ 
poses,  than  that  his  machinery  will  act  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  act. 

But,  whilst  none  have  scrupled  to  admit  necessity  as 
influencing  matter,  many  have  disputed  its  dominion 
over  mind.  Independently  of  its  militating  with  the 
received  ideas  of  the  justice  of  God,  it  is  by  no  means 
obvious  to  a  superficial  inquiry.  When  the  mind  ob- 
serves its  own  operations,  it  feels  no  connection  of  mo- 
tive and  action :  but  as  we  know  ■  nothing  more  of 
causation  than  die  constant  conjunction  of  objects  and 
the  conMquent  inference  of  one  from  the  other,  as  we 
find  that  these  two  circumstances  are  univeriully  al- 
lowed to  have  place  in  voluntary  action,  we  may  be 
easily  led  to  own  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  neces- 
sity common  to  all  causes.*  The  actions  of  the  will 
have  a  regular  conjunction  with  circumstances  and  cha- 


racters ;  motive  is,  to  voluntary  action,  what  cause  is 
to  effect  But  the  only  idea  we  can  form  of  cansation 
is  a  constant  conjunction  of  similar  objects,  and  the 
consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other  :  wherever 
this  is  the  case  necessity  is  clearly  established. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  applied  metaphorically  to  the 
will,  has  sprung  from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  power.  What  is  power? — id  quod  potest, 
that  which  can  produce  any  given  effect.  To  deny 
power,  is  to  say  thai  nothing  can  or  has  the  power  to 
be  or  act.  In  the  only  true  sense  of  the  word  power, 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  loadstone  as  to  the 
human  will.  Do  you  think  these  motives,  which  I  shaU 
present,  are  powerful  enough  to  rouse  him  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion just  as  common  as.  Do  you  think  this  lever  has 
the  power  of  raising  this  weight?  The  advocates  of 
free-will  assert  that  the  will  has  the  power  of  refusing 
to  be  determined  by  the  strongest  motive  :  but  the 
strongest  motive  is  that  which,  overcoming  all  others, 
ultimately  prevails;  this  assertion  therefore  amounts  to 
a  denial  of  the  will  being  ultimately  determined  by  that 
motive  which  does  determine  it,  which  is  absurd.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  a  man  cannot  resist  the  strong- 
est motive,  as  that  he  cannot  overcome  a  physical  im- 
possibility. 

Tiie  doctrine  of  Necessity  tends  to  introduce  a  great 
change  into  the  established  notions  of  morality,  and 
utterly  to  destroy  religion.  Reward  and  punishment 
must  be  considered,  by  the  Necessarian,  merely  as  mo- 
tives which  he  would  employ  in  order  to  procure  the 
adoption  or  abandonment  of  any  given  line  of  conduct. 
Desert,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  would  no 
longer  have  any  meaning;  and  he,  who  should  inflict 
pain  upon  another  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
deserved  it,  would  only  gratify  his  revenge  under  pre- 
tence of  satisfying  justice.  It  is  not  enough,  says  the 
advocate  of  free-will,  that  a  criminal  should  be  pre- 
vented from  a  repetition  of  his  crimes ;  he  should  feel 
pain,  and  his  torments,  when  justly  inflicted,  ought 
precisely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  fault.  But  utility 
is  morality;  that  which  is  incapable  cf  producing  hap- 
piness is  useless;  and  though  the  crime  of  Damiens 
must  be  condemned,  yet  the  frightful  torments  which 
revenge,  under  the  name  of  justice,  inflicted  on  this  un- 
happy man,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  augmented, 
even  at  the  long-run,  the  stock  of  pleasurable  sensation 
in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity docs  not  in  the  least  diminish  our  disapprobation 
of  vice.  The  conviction  which  all  feel,  that  a  viper  is 
a  poisonous  animal,  and  that  a  tiger  is  constrained,  by 
the  inevitable  condition  of  his  existence,  to  devour  men, 
does  not  induce  us  to  avoid  them  lets  sedulously,  or, 
even  more,  to  hesitate  in  destroying  them :  but  he  would 
surely  be  of  a  hard  heart,  who,  meeting  with  a  serpent 
on  a  desert  island,  or  in  a  situation  wliere  it  was  inca- 
pable of  injury,  should  wantonly  deprive  it  of  exist- 
ence. A  Necessarian  is  inconsequent  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, if  he  indulges  in  hatred  or  contempt;  thecom^ias- 
sion  which  he  feels  for  the  criminal  is  unmixed  with  a 
desire  of  injuring  him :  he  looks  with  an  elevated,  and 
dreadless  composure  upon  the  links  of  the  universal 
chain  as  they  pass  before  his  eyes;  whilst  cowardice, 
curiosity  and  inconsistency  only  assail  him  in  propor- 
tion to  the  feebleness  and  indistinctness  with  which  he 
has  perceived  and  rejected  the  delusions  of  free-will. 

Religion  is  the  perception  of  the  relation  in  which 
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we  Bland  to  the  principle  of  the  nnivene.  Rut  if  the 
principle  of  the  unirerse  be  not  an  origanic  being,  the 
model  and  prototype  of  man,  the  relation  between  it 
and  human  beinQS  are  ahaolntely  none.  NWithont  tome 
insight  into  its  will  respecting  our  actions,  religion  is 
nugatory  and  Tain.  But  will  is  only  a  mode  of  animal 
mind ;  moral  qualities  also  are  such  as  only  a  human 
being  can  possess;  to  attribute  them  to  the  principle  of 
the  nnivene,  is  to  annex  to  it  properties  incompatible 
with  any  possible  definition  of  its  nature.  It  is  probable 
that  the  word  God  was  originally  only  an  expression  de- 
noting the  unknown  cause  of  the  known  events  which 
men  perceived  in  the  univene.  By  the  vulgar  mistake 
of  a  metaphor  for  a  real  being,  of  a  word  for  a  thing, 
it  became  a  man,  endowed  with  human  qualities  and 
governing  the  universe  as  an  earthly  monarch  governs 
his  kingdom.  Their  addresses  to  this  imaginary  being, 
indeed,  are  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  subjects 
to  a  king.  They  acknowledge  his  benevolence,  depre- 
cate his  anger,  and  supplicate  his  favour. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  teaches  us,  that  in 
no  case  could  any  event  have  happened  otherwise  than 
it  did  happen,  and  that,  if  God  is  the  author  of  good, 
he  is  also  the  author  of  evil ;  that,  if  he  is  entitled  to 
our  gratitude  For  the  one,  he  is  ebtitled  to  our  hatred 
for  the  other;  that,  admitting  the  existence  of  this 
hypothetic  being,  he  is  also  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  an  immutable  necessity.  It  is  plain  that  the  same 
arguments  which  prove  that  God  is  the  author  of  food, 
light,  and  life,  prove  him  also  to  be  the  author  of 
poison,  darkness,  and  death.  The  wide-wasting  earth- 
quake, the  storm,  the  battle,  and  the  tyranny,  are  at- 
tributable to  this  hypothetic  being  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  fairest  forms  of  nature,  sunshine,  liberty,  and 
peace. 

But  we  are  taught,  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity, 
that  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  ihe  universe,  other- 
wise than  as  the  events  to  which  we  apply  these  epithets 
have  relation  to  our  own  peculiar  mode  of  being.  Still 
less  than  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  God,  will  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity  accord  with  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
punishment  God  made  man  such  as  he  b,  and  then 
damned  him  for  being  so:  for  to  say  that  God  was 
the  author  of  all  good,  and  man  the  author  of  all  eril, 
is  10  say  that  one  man  made  a  straight  line  and  a 
crooked  one,  and  another  man  made  the  incongruity. 

A  Mahometan  story,  much  to  the  present  purpose,  is 
recorded,  wherein  Adam  and  Hoses  are  introduced 
disputing  before  God  in  the  following  manner.  Thou, 
says  Hoses,  art  Adam,  whom  God  created,  and  animated 
with  the  breath  of  life,  and  caused  to  be  worshipped  by 
the  angels,  and  placed  in  Paradise,  from  whence  man- 
kind hare  been  expelled  for  thy  foulL  Whereto  Adam 
anawersd.  Thou  art  Hoses,  whom  God  chose  for  his 
apostle,  and  entrusced  with  his  word,  by  giving  thee  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  admit 
to  discoune  with  himself.  How  many  years  dost  thou 
find  the  law  was  written  before  I  was  created!  Says 
Moses,  Forty.  And  dost  thou  not  find,  replied  Adam, 
these  words  therein,  And  Adam  rebelled  against  his  Lord 
and  transgressed?  Which  Hoses  confessing.  Dost  thou 
therefore  blame  me,  continued  he,  for  doing  that  which 
God  wrote  of  me  that  I  should  do,  forty  years  before 
1  was  created ;  nay,  for  what  was  decreed  concerning  mo 
fifty  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth?— Salb's  Prdim.  Disc,  to  the  Koran,  page  i64* 


Note  1 3,  page  117,  col.  i. 
Th«ra  U  00  God  t 

This  negation  must  be  understood  solely  to  affect  a 
creative  Deity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  Spirit 
coetemal  wiUi  the  nniverM,  remains  unshaken. 

A  close  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  proofs 
adduced  to  support  any  proposition,  is  the  only  secure 
way  of  attaining  truth,  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  descant:  our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity  is  a  subject  of  such  importance,  that  it 
cannot  be  too  minutely  investigated;  in  consequence 
of  this  couriction  we  proceed  briefly  and  impartially  to 
examine  the  proofs  which  have  been  adduced.  It  is 
necessary  first  to  consider  the  nature  of  belief. 

When  a  proposition  is  offered  to  the  mind,  it  per- 
ceives the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  of 
which  it  is  composed.  A  perception  of  their  agree- 
ment is  termed  belief.  Many  obstacles  frequently 
prevent  this  perception  from  being  immediate;  these 
the  mind  attempts  to  remove,  in  order  that  the  percep- 
tion may  be  distinct  The  mind  is  active  in  the  inves- 
tigation, in  order  to  perfect  the  state  of  perception  of 
the  relation  which  the  component  ideas  of  the  proposi- 
tion bear  to  each,  which  is  passive :  the  investigation 
being  confused  vrith  the  perception,  has  induced  many 
folsely  to  imagine  that  the  mind  is  active  in  belief,— 
that  belief  is  an  act  of  volition, — in  consequence  of 
which  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  mind.  Pursuing, 
continuing  this  mistake,  they  have  attached  a  degree  of 
criminality  to  disbelief;  of  which,  in  its  nature,  it  is 
incapable:  it  is  equally  incapable  of  merit 

Belief,  then,  is  a  passion,  the  strength  of  which,  like 
every  other  passion,  is  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  excitement. 
The  degrees  of  excitement  are  three. 
The  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  to  the 
mind ;  consequently  their  eridence  claims  the  strongest 
assent 

The  decision  of  the  mind,  founded  upon  our  own 
experience,  derived  from  these  sources,  claims  the  next 
degree. 

The  experience  of  others,  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  former  one,  occupies  the  lowest  degree. 

(A  graduitted  scale,  on  which  should  be  marked  the 
capabilities  of  propositions  to  approach  to  tlie  test  of 
the  senses,  would  be  a  just  barometer  of  the  belief  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them.) 

Consequently  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  which  is 
contrary  to  reason ;  reason  is  founded  on  the  evidence 
of  our  senses. 

Every  proof  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  three 
divisions:  it  is  to  be  considered  what  ar]guments  we 
receive  from  each  of  them,  which  should  convince  us  of 
the  exbtence  of  a  Deily. 

I  St.  The  evidence  of  the  senses.  If  the  Deity  should 
appear  to  us,  if  he  should  convince  our  senses  of  his 
exbtence,  thb  revelation  would  necessarily  command 
belief.  Those  to  whom  the  Deity  has  thus  appeared 
have  the  strongest  possible  conriction  of  hb  existence. 
But  the  God  of  Theologbns  b  incapable  of  local  vi«- 
biUly. 

id.  Reason.  It  b  ur^ged  that  man  knows  that  what- 
ever b,  must  either  have  had  a  beginning,  or  have 
existed  from  all  eternity :  he  also  knows,  that  whatever 
b  not  eternal  must  have  had  a  cause.  When  this  rea- 
soning b  applied  to  Ihe  univene,  it  b  necessary  to 
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prove  that  it  was  created:  until  that  is  clearly  dcmoo- 
strated,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  has  endured 
from  all  eternity.  We  must  prove  design  before  we  can 
infer  a  designer.  The  only  idea  which  wc  can  form  of 
causation  is  derivable  from  the  constant  conjunction  of 
objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the 
other.  In  a  case  where  two  propositions  are  diametrically 
opposite,  the  mind  believes  that  which  is  least  incompre- 
hensible;— it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  universe  has 
existed  from  all  eternity,  than  to  conceive  a  being  be- 
yond its  limits  capable  of  creating  it :  if  the  mind  sinks 
beneath  the  weight  of  one,  is  it  an  alleviation  to  in- 
crease the  intoierability  of  the  burthen  ? 

The  other  argument^  which  is  founded  on  a  man's 
knowledge  of  his  own  exLitence,  stands  thus.  A  man 
knows  not  only  that  be  now  is,  but  that  once  he  was 
not ;  consequently  there  must  have  been  a  cause.  But 
our  idea  of  causation  is  alone  derivable  from  the  con- 
stant conjunction  of  objects  and  the  consequent  infer- 
ence of  one  from  the  other ;  and,  reasoning  experimen- 
tally, we  can  only  infer  from  effects,  causes  exactly 
adequate  to  those  effects.  But  there  certainly  is  a 
generative  power  which  is  effected  by  certain  instru- 
ments: we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  inherent  in  these 
instruments;  nor  is  the  contrary  hypothesis  capable  of 
demonstration :  we  admit  that  the  generative  power  is 
incomprehensible;  but  to  suppose  that  the  same  effect 
is  produced  by  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
being,  leaves  the  cause  in  the  same  obscurity,  but  ren- 
ders it  more  incomprehensible. 

3d.  Testimony.  It  is  required  tliat  testimony  should 
not  be  contrary  to  reason.  The  testimony  tliat  the 
Deity  convinces  the  senses  of  men  of  his  existence  can 
ouly  be  admitted  by  us,  if  our  mind  considers  it  less 
probable  that  these  men  should  have  been  deceived, 
than  that  the  Deity  should  have  appeared  to  them. 
Our  reason  can  never  admit  the  testimony  of  men,  who 
not  only  declare  that  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  mi- 
racles, but  that  the  Deity  was  irrational;  for  he  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  believed,  he  proposed  the 
highest  rewards  for  faith,  eternal  punishments  for  dis- 
belief. We  can  only  command  voluntary  actions; 
belief  is  not  an  act  of  volition ;  the  mind  is  even  pa»- 
sive,  or  involuntarily  active :  from  this  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  no  sufficient  testimony,  or  rather  that  testi- 
mony is  insufficient  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God.  It 
has  been  Iiefore  shown  that  it  cannot  be  deduced  from 
reason.  They  alone,  then,  who  have  been  conviuced 
by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  can  believe  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  proofs  ftx>m  either 
of  the  three  sources  of  conviction,  the  miod  cannot  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  a  creative  God:  it  is  also  evident, 
that,  as  belief  is  a  passion  of  the  mind,  no  degree  of  cri- 
minality is  attachable  to  disbelief;  and  that  they  only 
are  reprehensible  who  neglect  to  remove  the  hilse  me- 
dium through  which  their  mind  views  any  subject  of 
tliscussion.  Every  reflecting  mind  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

God  is  an  hypothesis,  and,  as  such,  stands  in  need  of 
proof:  the  onus  probandi  rests  on  the  tbeist.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  says*.  aHypotheses  non  fingo,  quicquid  enim  ex 
pharoomenis  non  deducitur,  hypothesis  vocanda  eat,  et 
hypothesis  vel  mela  physics,  vel  physicae,  vei  qaalitatnm 
occullarum,  seu  mechanicc,  in  philosophic  locum  non 
liabent.*  To  all  proofs  of  tlie  eiisteoce  of  a  creative 
God  apply  this  valuable  rule.    We  see  a  Tariety  of  bo- 


dies possessing  a  variety  of  powers:  we  merely  know 
their  effects;  we  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  respect 
to  their  essences  and  causes.  These  Newton  ealla  the 
phenomena  of  things;  but  the  pride  of  philosophy  it 
unwilling  to  admit  its  ignorance  of  their  causes.  From 
the  phenomena,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  senses,  we 
attempt  to  infer  a  cause,  which  wo  call  God,  and  gra- 
tuitously endow  it  with  all  negative  and  contradictory 
qualities.  From  this  hypothesis  we  invent  this  general 
name,  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  causes  and  essences. 
The  being  called  God  by  no  means  answers  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  Newton ;  it  bears  every  mark  of  a 
veil  woven  by  philosophical  conceit,  to  hide  the  igno- 
rance of  philosophers  even  from  themselves.  They  bor- 
row the  threads  of  its  texture  from  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  vulgar.  Words  have  been  used  by  sophists  for 
the  same  purposes,  from  the  occult  qualities  of  tlie 
peripatetics  to  the  effluvium  of  Boyle  and  the  crintties 
or  nebula  of  llerschel.  God  is  represented  as  infinite, 
eternal,  incomprehensible;  he  is  contained  under  every 
pnedicate  in  non  that  the  logic  of  ignorance  could 
fabricate.  Even  his  worshippers  allow  that  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  form  any  idea  of  him :  they  exclaim  with  the 
French  poet, 

Poar  dire  ca  qa'il  Mt,  il  faal  ttn  ioi-iDAaie. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  that  ■  atheism  leaves  to  man  reuoD, 
philosophy,  natural  piety,  laws,  reputation,  and  every 
thing  that  can  serve  to  conduct  him  to  virtue;  bat 
superstition  destroys  all  these,  and  erects  itself  into  a 
tyranny  over  the  understandings  of  men :  hence  athenm 
never  disturbs  the  government,  hut  renders  man  more 
clear-sighted,  since  he  sees  nothing  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  present  life.*  —  Bacon's  Moral  Essays. 

La  premiere  iheologic  dc  I'homme  lui  (it  d'ahord 
craindre  et  adorer  let  6l^ments  m^me,  des  objets  mate- 
riels  et  grossiers;  il  rendit  ensuite  ses  hommages  k  des 
agents  pr^idents  aux  ^l^ments,  k  des  g^nies  infMenrs, 
k  des  heros,  ou  k  des  hommes  dou^  de  grandes  qua- 
lit^  A  force  de  r^fl^hir,  il  crut  simplifier  les  cboses  en 
soumettant  la  nature  emigre  k  un  sen!  agent,  k  un  ea> 
prit,  k  une  ame  universelle,  qni  mettoit  cette  nature  et 
ses  parlies  en  mouvement.  En  remontant  des  causes  en 
causes,  lea  mortels  ont  fini  par  ne  rien  voir;  et  e'estdaas 
cette  obscurity  qu'ils  ont  plac^  leur  Oieu ;  c'est  dans  cat 
abyme  t^n^breux  que  leur  imagination  inquiete  travaiHe 
toujours  ji  se  fabriqner  des  chim^res,  qui  les  afAigeront 
jusqu'k  ce  que  la  connoixsance  de  la  nature  les  detrompe 
des  fan  tomes  qu'ils  ont  toujours  si  vainement  adores. 

Si  nous  voulons  nous  rendre  compte  de  nos  id^  snr 
la  Divinity,  nous  serous  obtig^  de  convenir  que,  par  le 
mot  Dieu,  les  hommes  n'ont  jamais  pn  designer  que 
la  cause  la  plus  cach^,  la  plus  6loign<^c,  la  plus  incon- 
nue  des  effeCs  qu'ils  voyoient :  ils  ne  font  usage  de  oe 
mot,  que  lorsque  le  jeu  des  causes  naturelles  et  con- 
nues  cesse  d'Mre  visible  pour  eux ;  d^  qu'ils  perdent  le 
fil  de  ces  causes,  ou  dds  que  leur  esprit  ne  peut  plus  en 
suivre  la  chaine,  ils  tranchent  leur  difficult^,  et  tier- 
minent  leur  recherches  en  appellant  Dieu  la  daui^e 
des  causes,  c'esi-a-dire  celle  qui  est  au-delk  de  tooles 
les  causes  qu'ils  connoissent;  ainsi  ils  ne  font  qu^aasigner 
une  denomination  vague  ii  une  cause  iguor^,  klaquelle 
leur  paresse  ou  les  homes  de  leiirs  connoissancea  les 
forcent  de  s'arrftter.  Toutes  les  fois  qn'on  nous  dit  que 
Dieu  est  Tautenr  de  quelque  ph^noa^ne,  cela  aigliifie 
qu'on  ignore  comiaent  nn  tel  ph^nom^ne  a  pa  s'opdrer 
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par  le  secoare  des  forcM  ou  d«  cauies  que  nous  con- 
DoiasoiM  dans  la  nature.  CeM  ainsi  que  le  commua 
des  hommes,  done  rignorance  e»t  le  parcage,  atcribue  k 
la  Divinite  non  sealemenc  les  effels  inusites  qui  lea 
frappeot,  mais  encore  les  dv^ocmens  les  plus  simples, 
dont  les  causes  sonc  les  plus  faciles  k  connoicre  pour  qui- 
conque  a  pu  les  mediter.  En  un  mot,  rhomme  a  tou- 
jonrs  respect^  les  causes  inconnues  des  effels  snrprenans, 
que  son  ignorance  remp^choit  de  demeler.  Ge  fut  sur 
les  debuts  de  la  nature  que  les  bommes  elev^renC  le  co^ 
losse  imaginaire  de  la  Dirinile. 

Si  rignorance  de  la  nature  donna  la  naissance  aux 
dieux,  la  connoiasance  de  la  nature  est  faite  pour  les 
detruire.  A  mesure  que  rhomme  s'instruit,  ses  forces  et 
ses  ressources  augmentent  avec  ses  lumieres;  les  sciences, 
les  arts  conservateurs,  Tindustrie,  lui  foumissenc  des 
secours;  rexp^rience  le  raasure  ou  lui  procure  des 
moycns  de  r^sister  aux  efforts  de  bien  des  causes  qui 
ceisent  de  Talarmer  des  qu'il  les  a  connues.  En  un 
mot,  8CS  terreurs  se  dissipent  dans  la  mdme  proportion 
que  son  esprit  s'eclaire.  L'homme  instruit  cesse  d'dtre 
superstitieux. 

Ge  n'esi  jamais  que  sur  parole  que  des  peuples  en- 
tiers  adorent  le  Dieu  de  Icurs  p^rcs  ct  de  leurs  prdtres : 
I'antorite,  la  con  fiance,  la  soumission,  etl'habitude,  leur 
tiennent  lieu  de  conviction  et  de  preures;  ils  se  pros- 
tement  et  prient,  parce  que  leurs  p^res  leur  ont  appris  k 
se  prostemer  et  prier  :  mais  pourquoi  ceux-ci  se  sont-ils 
mis  k  genoux  ?  Cest  que  dans  les  temps  ^loign^  leurs 
Ugislateurs  et  leurs  guides  leur  ea  ont  hit  un  devoir. 
«  Adores  et  croyei,*  ont-ils  dit,  «  des  dienx  que  tous  ne 
pouvex  comprendre;  rapportex-Tons  en  k  notresagesse 
profonde;  nous  en  savons  plus  que  vous  sur  la  Divinity.* 
Hais  pourquoi  m'en  rapporterois-je  k  tous?  Cest  que 
Dieu  le  veut  ainn,  c'est  que  Dieu  vous  punira  si  vous 
OSes  raster.  Mais  ce  Dieu  n*est-il  done  pas  la  chose  en 
qnestion?  Gependant  les  bommes  se  soot  toujours  pay^ 
de  oe  cercle  vicieux ;  la  paresse  de  leur  esprit  leur  fit 
trouver  plus  court  de  s'en  rapporter  au  jugement  des 
autres.  Toutes  les  notions  religieuses  sont  fbnd^  uni- 
quement  sur  I'autorii^ ;  toures  les  religions  du  monde 
defendent  Texamen  et  ne  veulent  pas  que  i'on  raisonne; 
c^est  I'autorii^  qui  veut  qu'on  croye  en  Dieu;  ce  Dieu 
n'esc  Iui-m£me  fond^  que  sur  I'autoril^  de  quclques 
bommes  qui  pr^tendent  le  connoitre,  ei  venir  de  sa  part 
pour  I'annoncer  k  la  terre.  Un  Dieu  fait  par  les  bommes, 
a  sans  doute  besoin  des  bommes  pour  se  faire  connoitre 
aux  bommes. 

Ne  seroit-ce  done  que  pour  des  prfttres,  des  inspire, 
des  ns^taphysiciens  que  seroit  r^serv^  la  conviction  de 
i'existenoe  d'un  Dieu,  que  Ton  dit  n^anmoins  si  n^ces- 
saire  k  tout  le  genre  humain  7  Mais  tronvons-nous  de 
rbarmonie  entre  les  opinions  tb^logiques  des  diff^rens 
in^ir^,  on  des  penseurs  repandus  sur  la  terre  7  Geux 
mdmes  qui  font  profession  d'adorer  le  m£me  Dieu,  sont- 
ils  d'aecoid  sur  son  compte7  Sont-ils  contents  des 
preuves  que  leurs  collogues  apportent  de  son  existence  7 
Souscrivent-ils  unanimement  aux  \diet  qu'ils  pr^ntent 
sur  sa  nature,  sur  sa  conduile,  sur  la  focon  d'entendie 
ses  prelendas  oracles?  Est-il  une  con  tree  sur  la  terre, 
ou  la  science  de  Dieu  se  soit  r^Uement  perfectionn^  7 
A*t-elle  pris  quelque  part  la  consistance  et  Taniformite 
que  nous  voyons  prendre  aux  connoissances  humaines, 
aux  arts  les  plus  f utiles,  aux  metiers  les  plus  m^prises? 
Dos  mou  d'e$imi,  dimmaieriaUte,  de  creation,  de  prd- 
desUnaUoH,  de  grace;  celte  foule  de  distinctions  sub> 


tiles  dont  la  tbeologie  s*ast  partout  remplie  dans  quelques 
pays,  ces  inventions  si  ingenieuses,  imaging  par  des 
penseurs  qui  se  sont  succ^es  depuis  tant  de  siecles* 
n'ont  fait,  h^las!  quembroniller  les  cboses,  et  jamais  la 
science  la  plus  n^essaire  aux  bommes  n*a  jusqu'ici  pu 
acquerir  la  moindre  fixit^.  Depuis  des  milliers  d'ann^, 
CCS  r^veurs  oiaifs  se  sont  perp^tuellement  relay^  pour 
mMiter  la  Divinity,  pour  deviner  ses  voies  cacb^,  pour 
ipventer  des  foypotb^s  propres  k  d<^velopper  cette 
^nigme  importante.  Leur  peu  de  succds  n'a  point  d^ 
courag^  la  vanitii  tbeologique;  toujours  on  a  pari^  de 
Dieu :  on  s'est  egorge  pour  lui,  et  cet  6tre  sublime  d*- 
meure  toujours  le  plus  ignor^  et  le  plus  discut^. 

Les  bommes  auroient  ^t^  trop  beureux,  si,  se  bomant 
aux  objets  visibles  qui  les  int^ressent,  ils  eussent  em- 
ploy<$  k  perfectionner  leurs  sciences  r^elles,  leurs  lots, 
leur  morale,  leur  Mucation,  la  moili^  des  efforts  qu'ils 
ont  mis  dans  leurs  recberches  sur  la  Divinity.  lis  an- 
roient  ^l^  bien  plus  sages  encore,  et  plus  fortune,  s'ils 
eussent  pu  consentir  k  laisser  leurs  guides  d^stvuvrds  se 
qudreller  entre  eux,  et  sender  des  profondeurs  capables 
de  les  ^tourdir,  sans  se  meler  de  leurs  disputes  insen- 
s^es.  Mais  il  est  de  I'essence  de  I'ignorance  d'attacber 
de  I'importance  k  ce  qu'elle  ne  comprcnds  pas.  La 
vanity  bumaine  fait  que  I'csprit  se  roidit  contre  les  diffi- 
cult^. Plus  un  objet  se  ddrobe  k  nos  yeux,  plus  nous 
faisoos  d'cfforts  pour  le  saisir,  paroeqne  dolors  il  ai- 
guillonne  notro  orgueil,  il  excite  notre  curiosity,  il  nous 
paroit  intdrcssant  En  combaitant  pour  son  Dieu  cba- 
cun  ne  combatiit  en  cffet  que  pour  les  int^rftts  de  sa 
propre  vanit^,  qui  de  toutes  les  passions  produits  par  la 
mal  organisation  de  la  socidttf,  cat  la  plus  prompte  k 
s'aiarmer^  et  la  plus  propre  a  produire  de  tr^  grandes 

folies. 

Si  dcartant  pour  un  moment  les  id^  f&cheuses  que 
la  tb^logie  nous  donne  d'un  Dieu  capricieux,  dont  les 
ddcrets  partiaux  et  despotiques  d^cident  du  sort  des 
humains,  nous  ne  voulons  fixer  nos  yeux  que  sur  la 
bontd  pr^tendue,  que  tous  les  horomes,  m6me  en  trem- 
blant  devant  ce  Dieu,  s'accordent  k  lui  douner;  si  nous 
lui  supposons  le  projet  qu'on  lui  pr£te,  de  n  avoir  tra- 
vailld  que  pour  sa  propre  gloiro ;  d'exiger  les  bommages 
des  fttrcs  intelligens;  de  ne  chercher  dans  ses  oeuvres 
que  le  bien-dire  du  genre  humain ;  comment  concUier 
ses  vues  et  ses  dispositions  avec  rignorance  vraiment 
invincible  dans  laquelle  ce  Dieu,  si  glorieux  et  si  bon, 
laisse  la  plupart  des  bommes  sur  son  compteT  Si  Dieu 
veut  6tre  connu,  ch^ri,  remercid,  que  ne  se  montre-l-il 
sous  des  traiu  favorables  a  tous  ces  dtres  intelligens  dont 
il  veut  clre  aimd  et  adonS?  Pourquoi  ne  point  se  mani- 
festcr  il  toute  la  terre  d'une  facon  non  Equivoque,  bien 
plus  capable  de  nous  convaincre,  que  ces  rdvdlations 
pariiculi^res  qui  semblent  accuscrla  Divinit^  d  une  par- 
tialiuS  ^cbeuse  pour  quelques  unes  de  ses  creatures?  Le 
Tout-Puissant  n'auroit-il  done  pas  dc»  moyens  pluscon^ 
vainquans  de  se  montrcr  aux  liommes  que  ces  metamor- 
phoses ridicules,  ces  incarnations  pr^tendues,  qui  nous 
sont  attestces  par  des  dcrivains  si  pcu  d'accord  entre  eux 
dans  les  r^citt  qu'ils  en  font?  Au  lieu  de  tant  de  mira- 
cles inveni(^s  pour  prouver  la  mission  divine  de  tant  de 
legislateurs  rev<5r^  par  les  difif^rens  pcuplea  du  monde, 
le  souverain  desesprits  ne  pouvoit-il  pas  convaincre  tout 
d'un  coup  I'esprit  buroaio  des  cboses  quil  a  voulu  lui 
faire  connoitre?  Au  lieu  de  suspendre  un  soleil  dans  la 
vodte  du  firmament ;  au  lieu  de  r^pandre  sans  ordre  les 
^toUes  et  les  consiellaiions  qui  remplissent  Fospace, 
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n'eul-ii  pas  eti  plus  cooforme  aux  tua  d'un  Dieu 
jaloux  desa  gloire  el  si  bien  intention ne  pour  Tbomme, 
d'^crire  d'une  facon  non  sujelte  a  dispute,  son  nom,  ses 
attributs,  ses  Tolootes  permaaentes  en  caracteres  inef- 
facabtes  el  lisible  ^galemeot  pour  tous  les  habiians  de 
la  terre7  Personne  alors  n'auroit  pu  douter  de  I'exis- 
tencc  d'un  Dieu,  de  ses  volonii^  claires,  de  ses  intentions 
▼isibles.  Sous  les  yeux  de  ce  Dieu  si  terrible  personne 
n*auroit  eu  I'audace  de  vioier  ses  ordonnances;  nul 
mortel  n'eAt  ose  se  mettre  dans  le  cas  d'attirer  sa  colere ; 
enfin  nul  bomme  n'eftt  eu  le  front  d'en  imposer  en  son 
nom,  ou  d'intcrpr^ter  set  volout^  suivant  ses  propres 
fantaisies. 

En  effet,  quand  m^me  on  admettroit  Texistence  du 
Dieu  tbtoiogique,  et  la  realite  des  attributs  si  discordans 
qu'on  lui  donne,  Ton  ne  pent  en  rien  conclurc,  pour 
autoriser  la  conduite  ou  les  cuitcs  qu'on  present  de  lui 
rendre.  La  th^logie  est  vraiment  U  tonneau  des  Da- 
naides.  A  force  de  qualiles  contradictoires  et  d'asser- 
tions  hasard^es,  elle  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  tellement  garote 
son  Dieu  qu  elle  I'a  mis  dans  1' impossibility  d'agir.  S'il 
est  infiniment  bon,  qu'eile  raison  aurions  nous  de  le 
craindre  ?  S'il  est  infiniment  sage,  de  quoi  nous  inquie- 
ter  sur  notresort?  S'il  sait  tout,  pourquoi  I'avertir  de 
nos  besoins,  et  le  fatiguer  de  nos  pri^rcsT  S'il  est  par- 
tout,  pourquoi  lui  elever  des  temples?  S'il  est  maitre 
de  tout,  pourquoi  lui  faire  des  sacrifices  et  des  offraodes? 
S'il  est  juste,  comment  croire  qu'il  punisse  des  cr^tures 
qu'it  a  remplies  de  fbiblesses  ?.  Si  la  grace  fait  tout  en 
elles,  quelle  raison  auroit-il  de  les  r^ompenser?  S'il 
est  tout-puiisant,  comment  Toffenser,  comment  lui  r^- 
sisterT  S'il  est  raisonnable,  comment  se  mettroit-il  en 
colore  contre  des  aveugles,  k  qui  il  a  laisse  la  liberte  de 
d^raisonnerl  S'il  est  immuable,  de  quel  droit  pr^ten- 
drions-nous  faire  clianger  ses  d^crets?  S'il  est  inconce- 
Table,  pourquoi  nous  en  occuper  7  S'il  a  PAiti,  poui- 
Quot  l'Un iTias  n'sst>il  pas  convain cu  7  Si  la  connoissance 
d'un  Dieu  est  la  plus  n^cessaire,  pourquoi  n'est-elle  pas 
la  plus  ^vidente,  et  la  plus  claire  7 — S^stime  de  la  Na- 
ture. London^  1781. 

The  enlightened  and  benevolent  Pliny  tlius  publicly 
professes  himself  an  atheist: — Quapropter  effigiem  Dei, 
formamqiie  quarere,  imbecillitatis  humane  reor.  Quls- 
qois  est  Deus  (si  modo  est  alius)  et  quacunquc  in  parte, 
totos  est  sensos,  totus  est  visus,  totus  auditus,  totus 
aoinue,  totus  animi,  totus  sui.  •  •  •  «  • 
Imperfects  vero  in  homine  naCurs  prccipna  solatia  ne 
deum  quidem  posse  omnia.  Namque  nee  sibi  potest 
mortem  eonsciscere,si  Telit,  quod  bomini  dedit  optimum 
in  tantis  vita  porais :  nee  mortales  Ktemiiate  donare, 
aut  revocare  deftinctos;  nee  facere  ut  qui  vixit  non 
vixcrit,  qui  honores  gessit  non  gesserit,  nullumque  ha- 
bere in  prettfritum  jus,  pneterquam  oblivionis,  atque  nt 
facetisquoque  argumentis  societas  hcc  cum  deo  copule- 
tur,  ut  bis  dena  viginta  non  tint,  et  multa  similiter  ef- 
Bcere  non  posse. — Per  que,  declaratur  baud  dubie,  na- 
tura;  poteniiam  id  qnoque  esse,  quod  Deum  rocamus. 
— Plih.  Nat.  HiMt.  cap.  de  Deo. 

The  consistent  Newtonian  is  necessarily  an  atheist. 
See  Sir  W.  DaumioriD's  Academical  Questions,  chap.  iii. 
— Sir  W.  seeou  to  consider  the  atheism  to  which  it  leads, 
as  a  sufficient  presumption  of  the  falsehood  of  the  system 
of  gravitation  :  but  surely  it  is  more  consistent  with  the 
good  faith  of  philosophy  to  admit  a  deduction  from 
facts  than  an  hypothesis  incapable  of  proof,  although  it 
might  militate  with  the  obstinate  preconceptions  of  the 


simob.  Had  this  author,  instead  of  inveighing  against 
the  guilt  and  absurdity  of  atheism,  demoustraled  its 
falsehood,  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  suited  to 
the  modesty  of  the  sceptic  and  the  toleration  of  the  phi- 
losopher. 

Omnia  enim  per  Dei  potcntiam  facta  sunt:  imo,  quia 
naiura  potcntia  nulla  est  uisi  ipsa  Dei  potentia,  arlem 
est  nos  caicmus  Dei  potcntiam  non  intelligere,  quatenus 
causas naturales  ignoramus;  adeoque stulte ad  eandem 
Dei  potcntiam  recurritur,  quando  rei  alicujus,  causam 
naturalem,  sive  est,  ipsam  Dei  potcntiam  ignoramus.— 
SPIKOS&,  Tract.  TheologicO'PoL  chap.  Upage  i4* 

Note  i4«  page  117,  coL  3. 

AbMBMlU,  riMt 

•  Ahasuerus  the  Jew  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cave 
of  Mount  Carmel.  Near  two  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  was  first  goaded  by  never-ending  rest- 
lessness to  rove  the  globe  from  pole  to  pole.  When  our 
Lord  was  wearied  witli  the  burthen  of  his  ponderous 
cross,  and  wanted  to  rest  before  the  door  of  Ahasuema, 
the  unfeeling  wretch  drove  him  away  with  brutality. 
The  Saviour  of  mankind  staggered,  sinking  under  the 
heavy  load,  but  uttered  no  complaint.  An  angel  of 
death  appeared  before  Ahasuerus,  and  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly, '  Barbarian  !  thou  hast  denied  rest  to  the  Son 
of  Han:  be  it  denied  tliee  also,  until  he  comes  to  judge 
the  world.' 

•  A  black  demon,  let  loose  from  hell  upon  Ahasuerus, 
goads  him  now  from  country  to  country  :  he  is  denied 
the  consolation  which  death  affords,  and  precluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  peaceful  grave. 

■  Ahasuerus  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cave  of  Mount 
Carmel—  he  shook  the  dust  from  his  beard — and  taking 
up  one  of  the  sculls  heaped  there,  buried  it  down  the 
eminence  :  it  rebounded  from  the  earth  in  shivered 
atoms.  This  was  my  father  I  roared  Aliasuerus.  Seven 
more  sculls  rolled  down  from  rock  to  rock  ;  while  the 
infuriate  Jew,  following  them  with  ghastly  looks,  ex- 
claimed— And  these  were  my  wives!  lie  still  continued 
to  hurl  down  scull  after  scull,  roaring  in  dreadful 
accents — And  these,  and  these,  and  these  were  my 
children!  They  could  die;  but  1!  reprobate  wretch, 
alas!  I  cannot  die !  Dreadful  beyond  conception  is  the 
judgment  that  hangs  over  me.  Jerusalem  fell  —  I 
crushed  the  sucking  babe,  and  precipitated  myself  into 
the  destructive  flames.  I  cursed  the  Romans— but,  alas! 
alas!  the  restless  curse  held  me  by  the  hair,— «nd  1 
could  not  die! 

■  Rome  the  giantess  fell — I  placed  myself  before  the 
falling  statue — she  fell,  and  did  not  crush  me.  Nations 
sprung  up  and  disappeared  before  me; — but  I  renuined 
and  did  not  die.  From  cloud-encircled  diffi  did  1 
precipitate  myself  into  the  ocean ;  but  the  fDaming 
billows  cast  me  upon  the  shore,  and  the  burning  arrow 
of  existence  pierced  my  cold  heart  again.  I  leaped  into 
Etna's  flaming  abyss,  and  roared  with  the  giants  for  ten 
long  months,  polluting  with  my  groans  the  Mount's 
sulphureous  mouth —ah!  ten  long  months.  The  volcano 
fermented,  and  in  a  fiery  stream  of  lava  cast  me  up.  I 
lay  torn  by  the  torture^nakes  of  hell  amid  the  Rowing 
cinders,  and  yet  continued  to  exist. — A  forest  was  on 
fire:  I  darted  on  wings  of  fury  and  despair  into  the 
crackling  wood.  Fire  dropped  upon  me  from  the  treesi 
but  the  flames  only  singed  my  limbs;  alas!  it  could  not 
consume  them. — 1  now  mixed  with  the  butchers  of  , 
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mankind,  and  plunged  in  the  tempest  of  the  raging 
battle.  I  roared  defiance  to  the  infuriate  Gaol,  defiance 
to  the  Tictorious  German;  but  arrows  and  spears  re- 
bounded in  shirers  from  my  body.  The  Saracen's 
flaming  sword  broke  upon  my  scull :  balls  in  vain 
hissed  upon  me :  the  lightnings  of  battle  glared  harmless 
around  my  loins :  in  rain  did  the  elephant  trample  on 
me,  in  Tain  the  iron  hoof  of  the  wrathful  steed !  The 
mine,  big  with  destructive  power,  burst  upon  me,  and 
burled  me  high  in  the  air — I  fell  on  heaps  of  smoking 
limbs,  but  was  only  singed.  The  giant's  steel  club  re- 
bounded from  my  body;  the  executioner^s  hand  could 
not  strangle  me,  the  tiger's  tooth  could  not  pierce  me, 
nor  would  the  hungry  lion  in  the  circus  derour  me.  I 
cohabited  with  poisonous  snakes,  and  pinched  the  red 
crest  of  the  dragon.  The  serpent  stung,  but  could  not 
destroy  me. — The  dragon  tormented,  but  dared  not  to 
devour  me. — 1  now  provoked  the  fury  of  tyrants:  I 
said  to  Nero,  Thou  art  a  bloodhound !  I  said  to  Chris- 
tiern,  Thou  art  a  bloodhound!  I  said  to  Muley  Ismail, 
Thou  art  a  bloodhound! — The  tyrants  invented  cruel 

torments,  but  did  not  kill  me. Ha!  not  to  be 

able  to  die — not  to  be  able  to  die — not  to  be  permitted 
to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life— to  be  doomed  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  ever  in  the  clay-formed  dungeon — to  be 
for  ever  clogged  with  thn  worthless  body,  its  load  of 
diseases  and  infirmities — to  be  condemned  to  hold  for 
milleoiums  that  yawning  monster  Sameness,  and  Time, 
that  hungry  hyena,  ever  bearing  children,  and  ever  de- 
vouring again  her  offspring! — Hal  not  to  be  permitted 
to  die!  Awful  avenger  in  heaven,  hast  thou  in  tliine 
armoury  of  wrath  a  punishment  more  dreadful  7  then 
let  it  thunder  upon  me,  command  a  hurricane  to  sweep 
me  down  to  the  foot  of  Carmel,  that  I  there  may  lie  ex- 
tended; may  pant, and  writhe,  and  die!* 

This  fragment  is  the  translation  of  part  of  some  Ger- 
man work,  whose  title  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
discover.  I  picked  it  up,  dirty  and  torn,  some  years 
ago,  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields. 

Note  1 5,  page  ii8,  col.  i. 

I  will  b«g«t  •  Sod,  and  be  dull  boar 
The  tiu  of  all  the  world. 

A  book  is  put  into  our  hands  when  children,  called 
the  Bible,  the  purport  of  whose  history  is  briefly  this : 
That  God  made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  there  planted 
a  delightfnl  garden,  in  which  he  placed  the  first  pair  of 
bnman  beings.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  be  planted 
a  tree,  whose  fruit,  although  within  their  reach,  they 
were  forbidden  to  toach.*  That  the  Devil,  in  the  shape 
of  a  snake,  persoaded  them  to  eat  of  this  fruit ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  God  condemned  both  them  and  their 
posterity  yet  unborn,  to  satisfy  his  justice  by  their 
eternal  misery.  That,  four  thousand  years  after  these 
events  (the  human  race  in  the  mean  while  having  gone 
unredeemed  to  perdition),  God  engendered  with  the 
betrothed  wife  of  a  carpenter  in  Judea  (whose  yirginity 
was  nevertheless  uninjured),  and  begat  a  Son,  whose 
name  was  Jesus  Christ;  and  who  was  crucified  and  died, 
in  order  that  no  more  men  might  be  devoted  to  hell-fire, 
he  bearing  the  burthen  of  his  Father^s  displeasure  by 
proxy.  The  book  states,  in  addition,  that  the  soul  of 
whoever  disbelieves  this  sacrifice  will  be  burned  with 
everlasting  fire. 

During  many  ages  of  misery  and  darkness  this  story 
gained  tmpUcit  belief;  but  at  length  men  arose  who 


suspected  that  it  was  a  fable  and  imposture,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  being  a  God,  was  only  a  man 
like  themselves.  But  a  numerous  set  of  men,  who  de- 
rived and  still  derive  immense  emoluments  from  this 
opinion,  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  belief,  told  the  vul- 
gar, that,  if  diey  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  they  would 
be  damned  to  all  eternity;  and  burned,  imprisoned,  and 
poisoned  all  the  unbiassed  and  unconnected  inquirers 
who  occasionally  arose.  They  still  oppress  them,  so  far 
as  the  people,  now  become  more  enlightened,  will  allow. 

Tlie  belief  in  all  that  the  Bible  contains,  is  called 
Christianity.  A  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  at  the  in- 
stances of  a  priest-led  mob,  crucified  a  man  called  Jesus 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  who 
desired  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  barbarous  and  degrading  superstitions.  The  com- 
mon fate  of  all  who  desire  to  benefit  mankind  awaited 
him.  The  rabble,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  de- 
manded his  death,  although  his  very  judge  made  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  innocence.  Jesus  was  sacrificed 
to  the  honour  of  that  God  with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
confounded.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  distinguish 
between  the  pretended  character  of  this  being  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  his  real 
character  as  a  man,  who,  for  a  vain  attempt  to  reform 
the  workl,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  that  overbearing 
tyranny  which  has  since  so  long  desolated  the  universe 
in  his  name.  Whilst  the  one  is  a  hypocritical  demon, 
who  announces  himself  as  the  God  of  compassion  and 
peace,  even  whilst  he  stretches  forth  his  blood-red  hand 
witli  the  sword  of  discord  to  waste  the  earth,  having  con- 
fessedly devised  this  scheme  of  desolation  from  eternity; 
the  other  stands  in  the  foremost  list  of  those  true  heroes, 
who  have  died  in  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  liberty, 
and  have  braved  torture,  contempt,  and  poverty,  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity.  < 

The  vulgar,  ever  in  extremes,  became  persuaded  that 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  a  supernatural  event. 
Testimonies  of  miracles,  so  frequent  in  unenlightened 
ages,  were  not  wanting  to  prove  that  he  was  something 
divine.  This  belief,  rolling  through  the  lapse  of  ages, 
met  with  the  reveries  of  Plato  and  the  reasonings  of 
Aristotle,  and  acquired  force  and  extent,  until  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  became  a  dogma,  which  to  dispute  was 
death,  which  to  doubt  was  infamy. 

Christianity  is  now  the  established  religion :  he  who 
attempts  to  impugn  it,  must  be  contented  to  behold 
murderers  and  traitors  take  precedence  of  him  in  pub- 
lic opuaion :  though,  if  his  genius  be  equal  to  his  courage, 
and  assisted  by  a  peculiar  coalition  of  circumstances, 
future  ages  may  exalt  him  to  a  divinity,  and  persecute 
others  in  bis  name,  as  he  was  persecuted  in  the  name  of 
his  predecessor  in  the  homage  of  the  world. 

The  same  means  that  have  supported  every  other 
popular  belief,  have  supported  Christianity.  War,  im- 
prisonment, assassination,  and  falsehood ;  deeds  of  unex- 
ampled and  incomparable  atrocity  have  made  it  what 
it  is.  The  blood  shed  by  the  votaries  of  the  God  of 
mercy  and  peace,  since  the  establishment  of  his  religion, 
would  probably  suffice  to  drown  all  other  sectaries  now 
on  the  habitable  globe.  We  derive  from  our  ancestors 
a  fiaith  thus  fostered  and  supported :  we  quarrel,  perse- 
cute, and  hate  for  its  maintenance.     Even  under  a 

I  Since  writing  tblt  note,  I  have  teen  rcMOn  to  ■aspect  that  Jetot 
wac  an  anbltloos  smo,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Jndea. 
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govemment  which,  whilst  it  iofringes  the  very  right  of 
thought  and  tpoech,  boasts  of  permitting  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  a  man  is  pilloried  and  imprisoned  became  he 
is  a  deist,  and  no  one  raises  his  voice  in  the  indignation 
of  outraged  humanity.  But  it  is  ever  a  proof  that  the 
falsehood  of  a  proposition  is  felt  by  those  who  use  coer- 
cion, not  reasoning,  to  procure  its  admission ;  and  a 
dispassionate  observer  would  feci  himself  more  power- 
fully interested  in  favour  of  a  man,  who,  depending  on 
the  truth  of  his.opinions,  simply  staled  his  reasons  for 
entertaining  them,  than  in  that  of  his  aggressor,  who 
daringly  avowing  his  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to 
answer  them  by  argument,  proceeded  to  repress  the 
energies  and  break  the  spirit  of  their  promulgator 
by  that  torture  and  imprisonment  whose  infliction  he 
could  command. 

Analogy  seems  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  as,  like 
other  systems,  Christianity  has  arisen  and  augmented, 
so  like  them  it  will  decay  and  perish;  that,  as  violence, 
darkness,  and  deceit,  not  reasoning  and  persuasion,  have 
procured  its  admission  among  mankind,  so,  when  en- 
thusiasm has  subsided,  and  time,  that  infallible  con- 
iroverter  of  false  opinions,  has  involved  its  pretended 
evidences  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  it  will  become 
obsolete;  that  Milton's  poem  alone  will  give  permanency 
to  the  remembrance  of  its  absurdities;  and  that  men 
will  laugh  as  heartily  at  grace,  faith,  redemption,  and 
origiqal  sin,  as  they  now  do  at  the  metamorphoses  of 
Jupiter,  the  miracles  of  Romish  saints,  the  efficacy  of 
witchcraft,  and  (he  appearance  of  departed  spirits. 

Had  the  Christian  religion  commenced  and  continued 
by  the  mere  force  of  reasoning  and  persuasion,  the  pre- 
ceding analogy  would  be  inadmissible.  We  should  never 
speculate  on  (he  future  obsoleteness  of  a  system  per- 
fectly conformable  to  nature  and  reason:  it  would 
endure  so  long  as  they  endured ;  it  would  be  a  truth  as 
indisputable  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  criminality  of 
murder,  and  other  facts,  whose  evidence,  depending  on 
our  organization  and  relative  situations,  must  remain 
acknowledged  as  satisfactory  so  long  as  man  is  man. 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  the  consideration  of  which 
ought  to  repress  the  hasty  conclusions  of  credulity,  or 
moderate  its  obstinacy  in  maintaining  them,  that,  had 
the  Jews  not  been  a  fanatical  race  of  men,  had  even  the 
resolution  of  Pontius  Pilate  been  equal  to  his  candour, 
the  Christian  religion  never  could  have  prevailed,  it 
could  not  even  have  existed :  on  so  feeble  a  thread  hangs 
the  most  cherished  opinion  of  a  sixth  of  the  human  race ! 
When  will  the  vulgar  learn  humility  1  When  will  the 
pride  of  ignorance  blush  at  having  believed  before  it 
could  comprehend  ? 

Either  the  Christian  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  false :  if 
true,  it  comes  from  God,  and  its  authenticity  can  admit 
of  doubt  and  dispute  no  further  than  its  omnipotent 
anthor  is  willing  to  allow.  Either  the  power  or  the 
goodness  of  God  is  called  in  question,  if  he  leaves  those 
doctrines  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  man  in  doubt 
and  dispute;  the  only  ones  which,  since  their  promulga* 
tion,  have  been  the  subject  of  unceasing  cavil,  the  cause 
of  irreconcileable  hatred.  If  God  has  spoktn^  why  is 
the  universe  not  convinced? 

There  is  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures: 
■  Those  who  obey  not  God,  and  believe  not  tlie  Gospel  of 
his  Son,  shull  be  punislicd  with  everlasting  destruction.!* 
This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  all  religions  turn:  they  all 
assume  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  believe  or  not  to  be- 
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lieve;  whereas  the  mind  can  only  believe  that  which 
it  thinks  true.  A  human  being  can  only  be  suppoeed 
accountable  for  those  actions  which  are  influeoced  by 
his  will.  But  belief  is  utterly  distinct  from  and  uncon- 
nected with  volition :  it  is  the  apprehension  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  that  compose  any 
proposition.  Belief  is  a  passion,  or  involuntary  opera* 
tion  of  the  mind,  and,  like  other  paariona,  its  in  tensity 
is  precisely  proportionate  to  the  degrees  of  excitement. 
Volition  is  essential  to  merit  or  demerit.  But  the  Chru- 
tian  religion  attaches  the  highest  possible  dep^ees  of 
merit  and  demerit  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  neither, 
and  which  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whose  presence  is  essential  to  tlieir 
being. 

Christianity  was  intended  to  reform  the  world:  had 
an  all-wise  Being  planned  it,  nothing  is  more  improbable 
than  that  it  should  have  failed  :  omniscience  would  in- 
fallibly have  foreseen  the  inutility  of  a  scheme  4vhich 
experience  demonstrates,  to  this  age,  to  have  been  ut- 
terly unsuccessful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  necessity  of  supplicating 
the  Deity.  Prayer  may  be  considered  under  two  points 
of  view ; — as  an  endeavour  to  change  the  intentions  of 
God,  or  as  a  formal  testimony  of  our  obedience.  But 
the  former  case  supposes  that  the  caprices  of  a  limited 
intelligence  can  occasionally  instruct  the  Creator  of  the 
world  how  to  regulate  the  universe ;  and  the  latter,  a 
certain  degree  of  servility  analogous  to  the  loyalty  de- 
manded by  earthly  tyrants.  Obedience  indeed  is  only 
the  pitiful  and  cowardly  egotism  of  him  who  thinks  that 
he  can  do  something  better  than  reason. 

Christianity,  like  all  other  religions,  rests  upon  mira- 
cles, prophecies,  and  martyrdoms.  No  religion  ever 
existed,  which  had  not  its  prophets,  its  attested  mira- 
cles, and,  above  all,  crowds  of  devotees  who  would 
bear  patiently  the  most  horrible  tortures  to  prove  its 
authenticity.  It  should  appear  that  in  no  case  can  a 
discriminating  mind  subscribe  to  the  genuineness  of  a 
miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  infraction  of  nature's  law, 
by  a  supernatural  cause;  by  a  cause  acting  beyond 
that  eternal  circle  within  which  all  things  are  included. 
God  breaks  through  the  law  of  nature,  that  he  may 
convince  mankind  of  the  truth  of  that  revelation  which, 
in  spile  of  his  precautions,  has  been,  since  its  introdac- 
tion,  the  subject  of  unceasing  schism  and  cavil. 

Miracles  resolve  thenuelves  into  the  following  qaea- 
tion  :  I — Whether  it  is  more  probable  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, hitherto  so  immutably  harmonious,  should  have 
undergone  violation,  or  that  a  man  should  have  told  a 
lie?  Whether  it  is  more  probable  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  natural  cause  of  an  event,  or  that  we  know  the 
supernatural  one?  That,  in  old  times,  when  the  powers 
of  nature  were  less  known  than  at  present,  a  certain  set 
of  men  were  themselves  deceived,  or  had  some  hidden 
motive  for  deceiving  others ;  or  that  God  begat  a  son, 
who,  in  his  legislation,  measuring  merit  by  belief, 
evidenced  himself  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind— of  what  is  voluntary,  and  what  is 
the  contrary? 

We  have  many  instances  of  men  telling  lies; — none 
of  an  infraction  of  nature's  laws,  those  laws  of  whose 
government  alone  we  have  any  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience.   The  records  of  all  nations  afford  ionumerable 
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iDstaoces  of  men  deceiving  others  either  from  vanity  or 
interest,  or  themselves  being  deceived  by  the  limitedness 
of  their  views  and  their  ignorance  of  natural  causes : 
but  where  is  the  accredited  case  of  God  having  come 
upon  earth,  to  give  the  lie  to  his  own  creations?  There 
would  be  something  truly  wonderful  in  the  appearance 
of  a  ghost ;  but  the  assertion  of  a  child  that  he  saw  one 
as  be  passed  through  the  cfaurch-^rd  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  less  miraculous. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dead 
body  to  life  before  our  eyes,  and  on  this  fact  rest  bis 
claim  to  being  considered  the  son  of  God; — the  Hu- 
mane Society  restores  drovTned  persons,  and  because 
it  makes  no  mystery  of  the  method  it  employs,  its  mem- 
bers are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons  of  God.  All  that  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  from  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  any  event  is,  that  we  do  not  know  it :  had  the  Mexi- 
cans attended  to  this  simple  rule  when  they  heard  the 
cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  not  have  consi- 
dered them  as  gods :  the  eiperiments  of  modern  che- 
mistry would  have  de6ed  the  wisest  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  have  accounted  for  them 
on  natural  principles.  An  author  of  strong  common 
sense  has  observed,  that  «  a  miracle  is  no  miracle  at 
second-hand;*  he  might  have  added,  that  a  miracle  is 
no  miracle  in  any  case;  for  until  we  are  acquainted 
with  all  natural  causes,  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
others. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of 
Christianity— Prophecy.  A  book  is  written  before  a 
certain  event,  in  which  this  event  is  foretold;  how 
could  the  prophet  have  foreknown  it  without  inspira- 
tion? how  could  he  have  been  inspired  without  God? 
The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  prophecies  of  Moses 
and  Uosea  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of 
Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
prophecy  of  Moses  is  a  collection  of  every  possible 
cursing  and  blessing;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  mar- 
vellous that  the  one  of  dispersion  should  have  been  ful- 
filled, that  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  if,  out 
of  all  these,  none  should  have  taken  effect,  in  Deu- 
teronomy, chap.  xzYiii,  ver.  64,  where  Moses  explicitly 
foretells  the  dispersion,  he  states  that  they  shall  there 
serve  gods  of  wood  and  stone  :  « And  the  Lord  shall 
scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  llie 
earth  even  to  the  other,  and  Aere  Aou  shall  serve 
other  gods,  which  neitiier  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known,  even  gods  of  wood  and  stone.*  The  Jews  are 
at  this  day  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  religion. 
Moses  also  declares  that  they  shall  be  subjected  to  these 
causes  for  disobedience  to  his  ritual :  <  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  if  thou  will  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
the  1x>rd  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  the  command- 
ments and  statutes  which  I  command  you  this  day, 
that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake 
thee.  ■  Is  thi5  the  real  reason  1  The  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  chapters  of  Hosea  are  a  piece  of  immodest  confes- 
sion. The  indelicate  type  might  apply  in  a  hundred 
senses  to  a  hundred  things.  The  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah  is  more  explicit,  yet  it  does  not  exceed  in 
clearness  the  oracles  of  Deiphos.  The  historical  proof, 
that  Moses,  Isaiah  and  Hosea  did  write  when  they  are 
said  to  have  written,  is  far  from  being  clear  and  cir- 
cumstantial. 

But  prophecy  requires  proof  in  its  character  as  a 
miracle;  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a  man  fore- 


knew future  events  from  God,  nntil  it  is  demonstrated 
that  he  neither  could  know  them  by  his  own  exertions, 
nor  that  the  writings  which  contain  the  prediction  could 
possibly  have  been  fabricated  after  the  event  pretended 
to  be  foretold.  It  is  more  probable  that  writings, 
pretending  to  divine  inspiration,  should  have  been  fabri- 
cated after  the  fulfilment  of  their  pretended  prediction, 
than  that  theyshould  have  really  been  divinely  inspired; 
when  we  consider  that  the  latter  supposition  makes 
God  at  once  the  creator  of  the  human  mind  and  igno- 
rant of  its  primary  powers,  particularly  as  we  have 
numberless  instances  of  false  religions,  and  forged  pro- 
phecies of  things  long  past,  and  no  accredited  case  of 
God  having  conversed  with  men  directly  or  indirectly. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  description  of  an  event  might 
have  foregone  its  occurrence;  but  this  is  for  from  being 
a  legitimate  proof  of  a  divine  revelation,  as  many  men, 
not  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  have  ne- 
vertheless, in  this  sense,  prophesied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  yet  taken  for  a  prophet, 
even  by  a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable  predic- 
tion :  aThe  despotic  government  of  France  is  screwed 
up  to  the  highest  pilch ;  a  revolution  is  fast  approach- 
ing; that  revolution,  1  am  convinced,  will  be  radical  and 
sanguinary.*  This  appeared  in  the  letters  of  the  pro- 
phet long  before  the  accomplishment  of  this  wonderful 
prediction.  Now,  have  these  particulars  come  to  pass, 
or  have  they  not?  If  they  have,  how  could  the  Earl 
have  foreknown  them  without  inspiration  7  If  we  admit 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  on  testimony  such  as 
this,  we  must  admit,  on  the  same  strength  of  evidence, 
that  God  has  affixed  the  highest  rewards  to  belief,  and 
the  eternal  tortures  of  the  never-dying  worm  to  dis- 
belief; both  of  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  in- 
voluntary. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Chrisitan  religion  depends  on 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Theologians  divide 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  its  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  modes  of  operation.  The  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  which  inspired  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles;  and  the  former  to  be  the  grace  of  God,  which 
summarily  makes  known  the  truth  of  his  revelation,  to 
those  whose  mind  is  fitted  for  its  reception  hy  a  sub- 
missive perusal  of  his  word.  Persons  convinced  in  this 
manner,  can  do  any  thing  but  account  for  their  convic- 
tion, describe  the  time  at  which  it  happened,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  upon  them.  It  is  supposed  to 
enter  the  mind  by  other  channels  than  those  of  the 
senses,  and  therefore  professes  to  be  superior  to  reason 
founded  on  their  experience. 

Admitting,  however,  the  usefulness  or  possibility  of 
a  divine  revelation,  unless  we  demolish  the  foundations 
of  all  human  knowledge,  it  is  requisite  that  our  reason 
should  previously  demonstrate  its  genuineness;  for, 
before  we  extinguish  the  steady  ray  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  discover  whether  we 
cannot  do  without  their  assistance,  whether  or  no  there 
be  any  other  which  may  suffice  to  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  life :  '  for,  if  a  man  is  to  be  inspired  upon 
all  occasions,  if  he  is  to  be  sure  of  a  thing  because  he  is 
sure,  if  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  spirit  are  not  to 
be  considered  very  extraordinary  modes  of  demonstra- 
tion, if  entlm&iasm  is  to  usurp  the  place  of  proof,  and 
madness  that  of  sanity,  ail  reasoning  is  superfluous. 

I  See  Loeke'i  Ettay  oa  ihe  Dnmsn  UodenUMdinf,  book  iv,  dMp. 
zU,  oa  Enibuiatni. 
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The  Mahometan  dies  fighting  for  his  prophet,  the  Indian 
immolates  himself  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Brahma,  the 
Hottentot  worships  an  insect,  the  Negro  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  the  Mexican  sacrifices  human  riclims!  Their 
degree  of  conviction,  must  certainly  he  very  strong  :  it 
cannot  arise  from  conviction,  it  must  from  feelings,  the 
reward  of  their  prayers.  If  each  of  these  should  affirm, 
in  opposition  to  the  strongest  possible  arguments,  that 
inspiration  carried  internal  evidence,  I  fear  their  inqiired 
brethren,  the  orthodox  Missionaries,  would  be  so  un- 
charitable as  to  pronounce  them  obstinate. 

Miracles  cannot  be  received  as  testimonies  of  a  dis- 
puted fact,  because  all  human  testimony  has  ever  been 
insufficient  to  establish  the  possibility  of  miracles. 
That  which  is  incapable  of  proof  itself,  is  no  proof  of 
any  thing  else.  Prophecy  has  also  been  rejected  by  the 
test  of  reason.  Those,  then,  who  have  been  actually 
inspired,  are  the  only  true  believers  in  the  Christian 
religion. 

Moi  Bamlne  tIio 
Virginal  tannere  tlnua,  inaapt«qu«  ■■ter 
Arcaoo  itapnlt  eompl«ri  rUcera  partn 
Aactoren  peritnra  taaiB.     Morulia  rorda 
Artifioean  lexere  poll,  lataitqae  aub  aao 
PacMre,  qni  totan  late  ooatplaetltar  orbea. 

Clacdus,  Carm«m  PatekaU. 


Does  not  so  monstrous  and  disgusting  an  absurdity 
carry  its  own  inhmy  and  refutation  with  itself  7 

Note  1 6,  page  iso,  col.  3. 

Him  (still  from  hopo  to  hope  the  bllu  parulnf, 
Which,  froBB  the  exhaucilMt  lore  of  humaB  weal 
Dawns  oa  the  virtuont  mind),  tbe  ihooghts  that  rba 
la  tiiae-dedroylog  iaflaitenoM,  (;lft 
With  Mlf-eakhrioed  eieroitj,  etc. 

Time  is  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  ideas 
in  our  mind.  Vivid  sensation,  of  either  pain  or  plea- 
sure, makes  the  time  seem  long,  as  the  common  phrase 
is,  because  it  renders  us  more  acutely  conscious  of  our 
ideas.  If  a  mind  be  conscious  of  a  hundred  ideas 
during  one  minute,  by  the  clock,  and  of  two  hundred 
during  another,  the  latter  of  these  spaces  would  actually 
occupy  so  much  greater  extent  in  the  mind  as  two  ex- 
ceed one  in  quantity.  If,  therefore,  the  human  mind, 
by  any  future  improvement  of  its  sensibility,  should  be- 
come conscious  of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  in  a  mi- 
nute, that  minute  would  be  eternity.  I  do  not  hence 
infer  that  the  actual  space  between  the  birth  and  death 
of  a  man  will  ever  be  prolonged;  but  that  his  sensibi- 
lity is  perfectible,  and  that  the  number  of  ideas  which 
his  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  is  indefinite.  One  man 
is  stretched  on  the  rack  during  twelve  hours ;  another 
sleeps  soundly  in  his  bed :  the  difference  of  time  per- 
ceived by  these  two  persons  is  immense;  one  hardly 
will  believe  that  half  an  hour  has  elapsed,  the  other 
could  credit  that  centuries  had  flown  during  his  agony. 
Thus,  the  life  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  talent  who  should 
die  in  his  thirtieth  year,  is,  with  regard  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, longer  than  that  of  a  miserable  priest-ridden  slave, 
who  dreams  out  a  century  of  dulncss.  The  one  has 
perpetually  cultivated  his  mental  faculties,  has  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  his  thoughts,  can  abstract  and 
generalise  amid  the  lethargy  of  every-day  business ; — 
the  other  can  slumber  over  the  brightest  moments  of 
his  being,  and  is  unable  to  remember  the  happiest  hour 
of  his  life.  Perhaps  the  perishing  ephemeron  enjoys  a 
longer  life  than  the  tortoise. 


Dark  flood  of  das  I 
Roll  as  It  listetb  thee — I  nMiare  not 
By  Boaibs  or  moneau  thy  anbiffnont  ooane. 
Aaoiber  may  ataad  by  aie  oa  the  brink. 
And  watch  the  babble  wbirl'd  beyond  bU  ken 
That  paaie«  at  my  feet.    The  teote  of  lore, 
Tbe  thirtt  for  action,  and  ihe  impawion'd  thoofbt, 
Prolonff  my  being :  if  I  wake  no  more. 
My  life  more  actual  \\f\n%  will  ooniain 
Than  soaie  (p«y  Teieraa't  of  the  world's  eeld  Mhool, 
'  Whoie  li»lle«t  hour*  nnprofltably  roll. 

By  one  enthutiatt  feeling  naredeeoi'd. 

See  Godwin's  PoL  Jus.  voL  i,  page  ^\x; — and 
Condorcet,  Esquisse  <tun  Tableau  Historique  des 
Progrhs  de  C  Esprit  Humainf  Epoque  ix. 

Note  17,  page  lao,  col.  a. 

If  o  loager  now 
He  tlaya  tbe  Iamb  that  look«  hlni  la  the  fhoe. 

I  hold  that  the  depravity  of  the  physical  and  moral 
nature  of  man  originated  in  his  unnatural  habits  of  lifie. 
The  origin  of  man,  like  that  of  tlie  universe  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mystery.  His 
generations  either  had  a  beginning,  or  they  had  not. 
The  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  each  of  these  sup- 
positions seems  tolerably  equal ;  and  it  is  perfectly  un- 
important, to  the  present  argument,  which  is  assumed. 
The  language  spoken  however  by  the  mythology  of 
nearly  all  religions  seems  to  prove,  tliat  at  some  distant 
period  man  forsook  the  path  of  nature,  and  sacrificed 
the  purity  and  happiness  of  his  being  to  unnatural 
appetites.  The  date  of  this  event  seems  to  have  also 
been  that  of  some  great  change  in  the  climates  of  tbe 
earth,  with  which  it  has  an  obvious  correspondence. 
The  allegory  of  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of  the  tree  of 
evil,  and  entailing  upon  their  posterity  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  loss  of  everlasting  life,  admits  of  no  other 
explanation  than  the  disease  and  crime  that  have  flowed 
from  unnatural  diet.  Milton  was  so  welt  aware  of  this, 
that  he  makes  Raphael  thus  exhibit  to  Adam  the  codc»> 
quence  of  his  disobedience. 


—  "  Inmedlaieiy  a  plaee 

Before  hl»  eyes  appear'd :  tad,  noitoaM,  dark 
A  laxar-houie  ilMca'd;  wherein  were  laid 
Nnmbrrt  of  all  diseased  ;  all  maladies 
Of  gbasily  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agoay,  ail  feverons  kinds, 
CoaTnisions,  epilepsies,  Seroe  catarrhs, 
latestino  sione  and  ulcer,  cbolic  paags, 
Dwmoniac  freniy,  moping  owlaacfaoly. 
And  moon-strnck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
■arasmas,  aad  widr-wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies,  aad  asthmas,  aad  joini-raekiof  rkei 


And  how  many  thousands  more  might  not  be  added 
to  this  frightful  catalogue ! 

The  story  of  Prometheus  is  one  likewise  which,  al- 
though universally  admitted  to  be  allegorical,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Prometheus  stole  fire 
from  heaven,  and  was  chained  for  this  crime  to  Mount 
Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  continually  devoured  his 
liver,  that  grew  to  meet  its  hunger.  Ilesiod  says,  that, 
before  the  time  of  Prometheus,  mankind  were  exempt 
from  suffering;  that  they  enjoyed  a  vigorous  youth,  and 
that  death,  when  at  length  it  came,  approached  like 
sleep,  and  gently  closed  their  eyes.  Again,  so  general 
was  this  opinion,  that  Horace,  a  poet  of  the  Augustan 
age,  writes — 

.\ndax  omnia  perpeil. 
Geas  bamana  rail  per  ratitnm  nelhs ; 
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Andax  lapetl  gennt 
Ignen  freada  mala  Qntibnt  Intalli : 

Poet  Ignan  etberU  dcme 
SabdactaB,  naciM  et  aora  febrlan 

Tentt  iaeabalt  oobert, 
Seoiotiqua  priat  tarda  aaoMaiiac 

Letbi  oom'palt  0radnai. 

How  plain  a  language  is  spoken  by  all  this?  Prome- 
theus (who  represents  the  human  race)  effected  some 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  his  nature,  and  applied 
fire  to  culinary  purposes;  thus  inventing  an  expedient 
for  screening  from  his  disgnst  the  horrors  of  the  sham- 
bles. From  this  moment  his  vitals  were  devoured  by 
the  vnltnre  of  disease.  It  consumed  his  being  in  every 
shape  of  its  loathsome  and  infinite  variety,  inducing  the 
soul-quelling  sinkings  of  premature  and  violent  death. 
All  vice  arose  from  the  ruin  of  healthful  innocence. 
Tyranny,  superstition,  commerce,  and  inequality,  were 
then  first  known,  when  reason  vainly  attempted  to 
guide  the  wanderings  of  exacerbated  passion.  I  conclude 
this  part  of  the  subject  with  an  extract  from  Mr  New» 
ton's  Defence  of  Vegetable  Regimen,  from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  this  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Pro* 
metheus. 

«  Making  allowance  for  such  transposition  of  the 
events  of  the  allegory  as  time  might  produce  after  tiie 
important  truths  were  forgotten,  which  this  portion  of 
the  ancient  mythology  was  intended  to  transmit,  the 
drift  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  this :— Man  at  his  creation 
was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth ;  that  is, 
he  was  not  formed  to  be  a  sickly  suffering  creature  as 
we  now  see  him,  but  to  enjoy  health,  and  to  sink  by  slow 
degrees  into  the  bosom  of  his  parent  earth,  without  dis- 
ease or  pain.  Prometheus  first  taught  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food  (primus  bovem  occidit  Prometheus  <)  and  of 
fire,  vrith  which  to  render  it  more  digestible  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste.  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  these  inventions,  were 
amused  or  irritated  at  the  short-sighted  devices  of  the 
newly-formed  creature,  and  left  him  to  experience  the 
sad  effects  of  them.  Thirst,  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  a  flesh  diet,ii  (perhaps  of  all  diet  vitiated  by  culinary 
preparation,)  •  ensued ;  water  was  resorted  to,  and  man 
forfeited  the  inestimable  gift  of  health  which  he  had 
received  from  heaven :  he  became  diseased,  the  partaker 
of  a  precarious  existence,  and  no  longer  descended 
slowly  to  his  grave.  >  * 

Bat  Jutt  dlaeata  to  laxary  raoooeds, 
Aad  every  deolb  It*  own  avenipjr  breeds ; 
Tbe  fary  pattluas  from  tbat  blood  bq|aa. 
And  tara'd  on  aun  a  fiercer  MTaga->nan. 

Man,  and  the  animals  whom  he  has  infected  with  his 
society,  or  depraved  by  his  dominion,  are  alone  diseased. 
The  wild  hog,  the  mouflon,  the  bison,  and  the  wolf,  are 
perfectly  exempt  from  malady,  and  invariably  die  either 
from  external  violence,  or  natural  old  age.  But  the 
domestic  hog,  the  sheep,  the  cow,  and  the  dog,  are  sub- 
ject to  an  incredible  variety  of  distempers ;  and,  like 
the  corrupters  of  their  nature,  have  physicians  who 
thrive  upon  their  miseries.  The  supereminence  of  man 
is  like  Satan's,  a  supereminence  of  pain ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  his  species,  doomed  to  penury,  disease,  and 
crime,  have  reason  to  curse  the  untoward  event,  that  by 
enabling  him  to  communicate  his  sensations,  raised  him 
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above  the  level  of  his  fellow  animals.  Bu  t  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  are  irrevocable.  The  whole  of  human 
science  is  comprised  in  one  question: — How  can  the 
advantages  of  intellect  and  ciriliiation  be  reconciled 
with  the  liberty  and  pure  pleasures  of  natural  life? 
How  can  we  take  the  benefits,  and  reject  the  evils  of 
the  system,  which  is  now  interwoven  with  all  tlie  fibres 
of  our  being? — I  believe  that  abstinence  from  animal 
food  and  spirituous  liquors  would  in  a  great  measure 
capacitate  us  for  the  solution  of  this  important  question. 

It  is  true,  that  mental  and  bodily  derangement  is 
attributable  in  part  to  other  deviations  from  rectitude 
and  nature  than  those  which  concern  diet.  The  mis- 
takes cherished  by  society  respecting  tlie  connection  of 
the  sexes,  whence  the  misery  and  diseases  of  unsatisfied 
celibacy,  unenjoyiog  prostitution,  and  the  premature 
arrival  of  puberty  necessarily  spring;  the  putrid  atmo- 
sphere of  crowded  cities ;  the  exhalations  of  chemical 
processes ;  the  muffling  of  our  bodies  in  superfluous 
apparel ;  the  absurd  treatment  of  infants  :— all  these, 
and  innumerable  other  causes,  contribute  their  mite  to 
the  mass  of  human  evil. 

Comparative  anatomy  teaches  us  that  man  resembles 
frugivorous  animals  in  every  thing,  and  carnivorous  in 
notliing ;  he  has  neither  claws  wherewith  to  seiie  his 
prey,  nor  distinct  and  pointed  teeth  to  tear  the  living 
fibre.  A  Mandarin  of  the  first  class,  with  nails  two 
inches  long,  would  probably  find  them  alone  inefficient 
to  hold  even  a  hare.  After  every  subterfuge  of  glut- 
tony, the  bull  must  be  degraded  into  the  ox,  and  tlie 
ram  into  the  wether,  by  an  unnatural  and  inhuman 
operation,  that  the  flaccid  fibre  may  offer  a  fainter 
resistance  to  rebellious  nature.  It  is  only  by  softening* 
and  disguising  dead  flesh  by  culinary  preparation,  that 
it  is  rendered  susceptible  of  mastication  or  digestion  ; 
and  that  the  sight  of  its  bloody  juices  and  raw  horror 
does  not  excite  intolerable  loathing  and  disgust.  Let 
the  advocate  of  animal  food  force  himself  to  a  decisive 
experiment  on  its  fitness,  and,  as  Plutarch  recommends, 
tear  a  living  lamb  with  his  teeth,  and  plunging  his  head 
into  its  vitals,  slake  his  thirst  with  the  steaming  blood  ; 
when  fresh  from  the  deed  of  horror,  let  him  revert  to 
tbe  irresistible  instincts  of  nature  that  would  rise  in 
judgment  against  it,  and  say,  Nature  formed  me  for 
such  work  as  this.  Then,  and  then  only,  would  he  be 
consistent. 

Man  resembles  no  carnivorous  animal.  There  is  no 
exception,  unless  man  be  one,  to  tlie  rule  of  herbivorous 
animals  having  cellulated  colons. 

The  orang-outang  perfectly  resembles  man  both  in 
the  order  and  number  of  his  teeth.  The  orang-outang 
is  the  most  anthropomorphous  of  the  ape  tribe,  all  of 
which  are  strictly  frugivorous.  There  is  no  other  spe- 
cies of  animals,  which  live  on  different  food,  in  which 
this  analogy  exists.^  In  many  frugivorous  animals, 
the  canine  tecih  are  more  pointed  and  distinct  than 
those  of  man.  The  resemblance  also  of  the  human 
stomach  to  that  of  the  orang-outang,  is  greater  than  to 
that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  intestines  are  also  identical  with  those  of  herbi- 
vorous animals,  which  present  a  larger  surface  for 
absorption,  and  have  ample  and  cellulated  colons.  The 
CGecum  also,  though  short,  is  larger  than  that  of  camivo- 

^  CuTler,  Le^Bt  d'Anat.  Conp.  torn.  Ill,  pa^e  169,  373,  448,  i6S, 
480.    Rees't  GyelopmUa,  article  Mas. 
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rous  animals;  and  eren  here  the  orang-outaDg  retains 
its  accustomed  similarity. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame  then  is  that  of  one 
filled  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  in  every  essential  parti- 
cular. It  is  true,  that  the  reluctance  to  abstain  from 
animal  food,  in  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  its  stimulus,  is  so  great  in  some  persons  of  weak 
minds,  as  to  be  scarcely  overcome;  but  this  is  far  from 
bringing  any  alignment  in  its  favour.  A  lamb,  which 
was  fed  for  some  time  on  flesh  by  a  ship's  crew,  refused 
its  natural  diet  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  even 
wood-pigeons,  having  been  taught  to  live  upon  flesh, 
until  they  have  loathed  their  natural  aliment.  Young 
children  evidently  prefer  pastry,  oranges,  apples,  and 
other  fruit,  to  the  flesh  of  animals;  until,  by  the  gra- 
dual depravation  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  free  use 
of  vegetables  has  for  a  time  produced  serious  inconve- 
niences ;ybr  a  timet  '  *^y*  *'°^  '^^■'^  never  was  an 
instance  wherein  a  change  from  spirituous  liquors  and 
animal  food  to  vegetables  and  pure  water,  has  failed 
ultimately  to  invigorate  the  body,  by  rendering  its 
juices  bland  and  consentaneous,  and  to  restore  to  the 
mind  that  cheerfulness  and  elasticity,  which  not  one  in 
fifty  possesses  on  the  present  system.  A  love  of  strong 
liquors  is  also  with  difficulty  taught  to  infants.  Al- 
most every  one  remembers  the  wry  faces  which  the 
first  glass  of  port  produced.  Unsophtsiicated  instinct 
is  invariably  unerring;  but  to  decide  on  the  fimess  of 
animal  food,  from  the  perverted  appetites  which  its 
constrained  adoption  prod  aces,  is  to  make  the  criminal 
a  judge  in  his  own  cause :  it  is  even  worse,  it  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  infatuated  drunkard  in  a  question  of  the 
salubrity  of  brandy. 

What  is  tlie  cause  of  morbid  action  in  the  animal 
system  1  Not  the  air  we  breathe,  for  our  fellQw  deni- 
zens of  nature  breathe  the  same  uninjured ;  not  the 
water  we  drink,  (if  remote  from  the  pollutions  of  man 
and  his  inventions,*)  for  the  animals  drink  it  too ;  not 
tlie  earth  we  tread  upon ;  not  the  unobscured  sight  of 
glorious  nature,  in  the  wood,  the  field,  or  the  expanse 
of  sky  and  ocean  ;  nothing  that  we  are  or  do  in  com- 
mon with  the  undiseased  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
Something  then  wherein  we  differ  from  them :  our  habit 
of  altering  our  food  by  fire,  so  that  onr  appetite  is  no 
longer  a  just  criterion  for  the  fitness  of  its  gratification. 
Except  in  children,  there  remain  no  traces  of  that 
instinct  which  determines,  in  all  other  animals,  what 
aliment  is  natural  or  otherwise ;  and  so  perfectly  oblite- 
rated arc  they  in  the  reasoning  adults  of  our  species,  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  urge  considerations  drawn 
from  comparative  anatomy  to  prove  that  we  are  natu- 
rally frugivorous. 

Grime  is  madness.  Madness  is  disease.  Whenever 
the  cause  of  disease  shall  be  discovered,  the  root,  from 
which  all  vice  and  misery  have  so  long  overshadowed 
the  globe,  will  lie  bare  to  the  axe.  All  the  exertions 
of  man,  from  that  moment,  may  be  considered  as  tend- 
ing to  the  clear  profit  of  his  species.  No  sane  mind  in 
a  sane  body  resolves  upon  a  real  crime.     It  is  a  man 


*  Tb«  n«oeuIly  of  Ntortlng  to  tome  aiMot  of  parif^ing  wator, 
•nd  ibo  di«ea»e  which  ariaM  from  it*  •daltentlon  ia  ciriliied 
ooaatrin,  is  •nrBcienily  appareBt.— See  Dr  Lambi'i  R«porU  on 
Cancer.  I  do  not  aiiert  that  the  um  of  water  U  lo  ItMif  nnnataral. 
bat  that  the  uoparreried  palaie  would  swallow  bo  liqaid  capable 
of  oocatiooiog  dlaoaae. 


of  violent  passions,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  swollen  veins, 
that  alone  can  grasp  the  knife  of  murder.  The  system 
of  a  simple  diet  promises  no  Utopian  advantages.  It 
is  no  mere  reform  of  legislation,  whilst  the  furioiu 
passions  and  evil  propensities  of  the  human  heart,  in 
which  it  had  its  origin,  are  still  unaSsuaged.  It  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  is  an  experiment  which  may 
be  tried  -with  success,  not  alone  by  nations,  but  by 
small  societies,  families,  and  even  individuals.  In  no 
case  has  a  return  to  vegetable  diet  produced  the  slighir 
est  injury;  in  most  it  has  been  alteoded  with  changes 
undeniably  beneficial.  Should  ever  a  physician  be 
bom  with  the  genius  of  Locke,  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  might  trace  all  bodily  and  mental  derangements  to 
our  unnatural  habits,  as  clearly  as  that  philosopher  has 
traced  all  knowledge  to  sensation.  Wliai  prolific 
sources  of  disease  are  not  those  mineral  and  vegetable 
poisons  that  have  beeu  introduced  for  its  extirpation ! 
How  many  thousands  have  become  murderers  and 
robbers,  bigots  and  domestic  tyrants,  dissolute  and 
abandoned  adventurers,  from  the  use  of  fermented  li- 
quors I  who,  had  they  slaked  their  thirst  only  with 
pure  water,  would  have  lived  but  to  diffuse  the  happi- 
ness of  their  own  unperverted  feelings.  [low  many 
groundless  opinions  and  absurd  institutions  have  not 
received  a  general  sanction  from  the  soltishness  and  in- 
temperance of  individuals!  Who  will  assert  that,  had 
the  populace  of  Paris  satisfied  their  hunger  at  the  ever- 
furnislicd  table  of  vegetable  nature,  they  would  have 
lent  their  brutal  suffrage  to  the  proscription-list  of 
Robespierre  ?  Gould  a  set  of  men,  whose  passions  were 
not  perverted  by  unnatural  stimuli,  look  with  coolness 
on  an  auto  da  f^  7  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  being  of 
gentle  feelings,  rising  from  his  meal  of  roots,  would 
take  delight  in  sports  of  blood?  Was  Nero  a  man  of 
temperate  life?  could  you  read  ealm  health  in  his 
cheek,  flushed  witli  ungovernable  propensities  of  hatred 
for  the  human  race?  Did  Muley  Ismael's  pulse  beat 
evenly,  viras  his  skin  transparent,  did  his  eyes  beaot 
with  healihfulness,  and  its  invariable  concomitants, 
cheerfulness  and  benignity  ?  Though  history  has  de- 
cided none  of  these  questions,  a  child  conld  not  hesitate 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  Surely  the  bile-suffused  cheek 
of  Bonaparte,  his  wrinkled  brow,  and  yellow  eye,  the 
ceaseless  inquietude  of  his  nervous  system,  speak  no  less 
plainly  the  character  of  his  unresting  ambition  than  his 
murders  and  bis  victories.  It  is  impossible,  had  Bona- 
parte descended  from  a  race  of  vegetable  feeders,  that 
he  could  have  had  either  the  inclination  or  the  power 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  The  desire  of 
tyranny  could  scarcely  be  excited  in  the  individual,  the 
power  to  tyrannize  would  certainly  not  be  delegated  by 
a  society  neither  frenzied  by  inebriation  nor  rendered 
impotent  and  irrational  by  disease.  Pregnant  indeed 
with  inexhaustible  calamity  is  the  renunciation  of  in- 
stinct, as  it  concerns  our  physical  nature ;  arithmetic 
cannot  enumerate,  nor  reason  perhaps  suspect,  the  mul- 
titudinotis  sources  of  disease  in  civilized  life.  Even 
common  water,  that  apparently  innoxious  pabulum, 
when  corrupted  by  the  filth  of  populous  cities,  is  a 
deadly  and  insidiotis  destroyer.*  Who  can  wonder  that 
all  the  inducements  held  out  by  God  himself  in  the 
Bible  to  virtue  should  have  been  vainer  than  a  norse's 
tale;  and  that  those  dogmas,  by  which  he  has  there  ex- 
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cited  and  jiutified  ibe  most  ferocions  propensiliet, 
thoold  have  alone  been  deemed  easenlial;  whibc  Ghria- 
tiaas  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  all  those  habits,  which 
have  infected  with  disease  and  crime,  not  only  the  re- 
probate sons,  but  these  favoured  children  of  the  com- 
mon Father's  love?  Omnipotence  itself  could  not  save 
them  from  the  consequences  of  this  original  and  uni- 
versal sin. 

There  is  no  disease,  bodily  or  mental,  which  adop- 
tion of  vegetable  diet  and  pure  water  has  not  infallibly 
mitigated,  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried. 
Debility  is  gradually  converted  into  strength,  disease 
into  healihfulness;  madness,  in  all  its  hideous  variety, 
from  the  ravings  of  the  fettered  maniac,  to  the  unaccount- 
able irrationalities  of  ill  temper,  that  make  a  hell  of 
domestic  life,  into  a  calm  and  considerate  evenness  of 
temper,  that  alone  might  offer  a  certain  pledge  of  the 
future  moral  reformation  of  society.  On  a  natural  sy»> 
tern  of  diet,  old  age  would  be  our  last  and  our  only 
malady;  tbe  term  of  our  existence  would  be  pro- 
tracted ;  we  should  enjoy  life,  and  no  longer  preclude 
others  from  the  enjoyment  of  it;  all  sensational  de- 
lights would  be  infinitely  more  exquisite  and  perfect; 
the  very  sense  of  being  would  then  be  a  continued 
pleasure,  such  as  we  now  feel  it  in  some  few  and 
fovoured  moments  of  our  youth.  By  all  that  is  sacred 
in  our  hopes  for  the  human  race,  I  conjure  those  who 
love  happiness  and  truth,  to  give  a  fsir  trial  to  the 
vegetable  system.  Reasoning  is  surely  superfluous  on 
a  subject  whose  merits  an  experience  of  six  montlis 
would  set  for  ever  at  rest.  But  it  is  only  among  the 
enlightened  and  benevolent  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  of 
appetite  and  prejudice  can  be  expected,  even  though  its 
ultimate  excellence  should  not  admit  of  dispute.  It  is 
found  easier,  by  the  short-sighted  victims  of  disease,  to 
palliate  their  torments  by  medicine,  than  to  prerent 
chem  by  regimen.  The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  are  invariably 
sensual  and  indocile;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  per- 
suaded, that  when  the  benefits  of  Tegctable  diet  are 
mathematically  proved;  when  it  is  as  clear,  that  those 
who  live  naturally  are  exempt  from  premature  death,  as 
that  nine  is  not  one,  the  most  sottish  of  mankind  will  fieel 
a  preflerence  towards  a  long  and  tranquil,  contrasted 
with  a  short  and  painful  life.  On  an  average,  out  of 
sixty  persons,  four  die  in  three  years.  Hopes  are  enter- 
tained that,  in  April  1814,  a  statement  will  be  given,  that 
sixty  persons,  all  having  lived  more  than  three  years  on 
vegetables  and  pure  water,  are  then  in  perfect  health. 
More  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed  ;  not  one  of  them 
has  died;  no  such  example  will  be  found  in  any  sixty 
persons  taken  at  random.  Seventeen  persons  of  all 
ages  (the  families  of  Dr  Lamb  and  Mr  Newton)  have 
Kved  for  seven  years  on  this  diet  without  a  death,  and 
almost  without  the  slightest  illness.  Surely,  when  we 
consider  that  some  of  these  were  infants,  and  one  a 
martyr  to  asthma  now  nearly  subdued,  we  may  chal- 
lenge any  seventeen  persons  taken  at  random  in  this  city 
to  exhibit  a  parallel  case.  Those  who  have  been  excit- 
ed to  question  the  rectitude  of  established  hnhits  of  diet, 
by  these  loose  remarks,  should  consult  Mr  Newton's  lu- 
minous and  eloquent  essay.  < 

\vhen  these  proofs  come  fairly  before  the  world,  and 
are  clearly  seen  by  all  who  understand  arithmetic,  it 
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is  scarcely  possible  that  abstinence  from  aliments  de- 
monstrably pernicious  should  not  become  universal. 
In  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  proselytes,  so  will  be 
the  weight  of  evidence ;  and  when  a  thoiband  persons 
can  be  produced,  living  on  Tegetables  and  distilled  water, 
who  have  to  dread  no  disease  but  old  age,  the  world  will 
be  compelled  to  regard  animal  flesh  and  fermented 
liquors  as  slow  but  certain  poisons.  The  change 
which  wonid  be  produced  by  simpler  habits  on  political 
economy  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  monopoliiing 
eater  of  animal  flesh  would  no  longer  destroy  his  con- 
stitution by  devouring  an  acre  at  a  meal,  and  many 
loaves  of  bread  would  cease  to  contribute  to  gout,  mad- 
ness and  apoplexy,  in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  porter,  or  a 
dram  of  gin,  when  appeasing  the  long-protracted  famine 
of  the  hard-working  peasant's  hungry  babes.  The 
quantity  of  nntritious  vegetable  mAter,  consumed  in 
fattening  the  carcase  of  an  ox,  would  afford  ten  times 
the  sustenance,  undepraving  indeed,  and  incapable  of 
generating  disease,  if  gathered  immediately  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  The  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
habitable  globe  are  now  actually  cultivated  by  men  for 
animals,  at  a  delay  and  waste  of  aliment  absolutely  in- 
capable of  calculation.  It  is  only  the  wealthy  that  can, 
to  any  great  degree,  even  now,  indulge  the  unnatural 
craving  for  dead  flesh,  and  they  pay  for  the  greater 
licence  of  the  privilege  by  subjection  to  supernumerary 
diseases.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  great  reform,  would  insensibly  become 
agricultural;  commerce,  with  all  its  vice,  selfishness 
and  corruption,  would  gradually  decline;  more  natural 
habits  would  produce  gentler  manners,  and  the  ex- 
cesuve  complication  of  political  relations  would  be 
so  far  simplified,  that  every  individual  might  feel  and 
understand  why  he  loved  his  country,  and  took  a 
personal  interest  in  its  welfare.  How  would  England, 
for  example,  depend  on  tlie  caprices  of  foreign  rulers, 
if  she  contained  within  herself  all  the  necessaries, 
and  despised  whatever  tliey  possessed  of  the  luxuries 
of  life?  How  could  they  starve  her  into  compliance 
with  their  views?  Of  what  consequence  would  it  be 
that  they  refused  to  take  her  woollen  manufactures, 
when  large  and  fertile  tracts  of  the  island  ceased  to 
be  allotted  to  the  waste  of  pasturageT  On  a  natural 
system  of  diet,  we  should  require  no  spices  from  India ; 
no  wines  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Prance,  or  Madeira; 
none  of  those  multitudinous  articles  of  luxury,  for 
which  every  corner  of  the  globe  is  rifled,  and  which 
are  the  causes  of  so  much  individual  rivalship,  such 
calamitous  and  sanguinary  national  disputes.  In  the 
history  of  modem  times,  the  avarice  of  commercial 
monopoly,  no  less  tlian  the  ambition  of  weak  and  wick- 
ed chiefs  seems  to  have  fomented  the  universal  discord, 
to  have  added  stubbornness  to  the  mistakes  of  cabinets, 
and  indocility  to  the  infatuation  of  the  people.  Let  it 
ever  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  direct  influence  of 
commerce  to  make  the  interval  between  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  man  w^ider  and  more  unconquerable.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  foe  to  every  thing  of  real 
worth  and  excellence  in  the  human  character.  The 
odious  and  disgusting  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  built  upon 
tbe  ruins  of  all  that  is  good  in  chivalry  or  republicanism; 
and  luxury  is  the  forerunner  of  a  barbarism  scarce 
capable  of  cure.  Is  it  impossible  to  realixe  a  state  of 
society,  where  all  tlie  energies  of  man  sliall  be  directed 
to  tlie  production  of  his  solid  happiness?    Certainly,  if 
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this  advanlage  (the  object  of  all  political  tpeculaiioo) 
be  in  any  degree  attainable,  it  is  attainable  only  by  a 
community,  which  holds  out  no  factitious  incentives  to 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  few,  and  which  is  inter- 
nally or{[anized  for  the  liberty,  security  and  comfort 
of  ihc  many.  None  must  be  entrusted  with  power 
(and  money  is  the  completest  species  of  power)  who 
'do  not  stand  pledged  to  uso  it  exclusively  for  the 
general  benefit.  Biit  the  use  of  animal  flesli  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  directly  militates  with  this  equality  of 
the  rights  of  man.  The  peasant  cannot  gratify  these 
fashionable  cravings  without  leaving  his  family  to 
starve.  Without  disease  and  war,  tliose  sweeping  cur- 
tailers  of  population,  pasturage  would  include  a  waste 
loo  great  to  be  afforded.  The  labour  requisite  to  sup- 
port a  family  is  far  lighter  i  than  is  usually  supposeid. 
The  peasantry  work,  not  only  for  themselves,  liut  for 
the  aristocracy,  the  army,  and  the  manufacturers. 

The  advantage  of  a  reform  in  diet  is  obviously  greater 
than  that  of  any  other.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  To  remedy  the  abuses  of  legislation,  before  we 
annihilate  the  propensities  by  which  they  are  produced, 
is  to  suppose,  that  by  taking  away  the  effect,  the  cause 
will  cease  to  operate.  But  the  efticacy  of  this  system 
depends  entirely  on  the  proselytism  of  individuals,  and 
grounds  its  merits,  as  a  benefit  to  the  community,  upon 
the  total  change  of  the  dietetic  habiu  in  iu  members. 
It  proceeds  securely  from  a  numbor  of  particular  cases 
to  one  that  is  universal,  and  has  this  advantage  over 
the  contrary  mode,  that  one  error  does  not  invalidate 
all  tliat  has  gone  before. 

Let  not  too  much  however  be  expected  from  this 
system.  The  healthiest  among  us  is  not  exempt  from 
hereditary  disease.  The  most  symmetrical,  athletic,  and 
long-lived,  is  a  being  inexpressibly  inferior  to  what  he 
would  have  been,  bad  not  the  unnatural  habits  of  his 
ancestors  accumulated  for  him  a  certain  portion  of 
malady  and  deformity.  In  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  civilized  man,  something  is  still  found  wanting  by 
the  physiological  critic.  Can  a  return  to  nature,  then, 
instantaneously  eradicate  predispositions  that  have  been 
slowly  taking  root  in  the  silence  of  innumerable  ages 7-— 
Indubitably  not.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  from 
the  moment  of  the  relinquishing  all  unnatural  habits, 
no  new  disease  is  generated  •  and  that  the  predisposition 
to  hereditary  maladies  gradoally  perishes,  for  want  of 
its  accustomed  supply.  In  cases  of  consumption,  can- 
cer, gout,  asthma,  and  scrofula,  such  is  the  invariable 
tendency  of  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  pure  water. 

Those  who  may  be  induced  by  these  remarks  to  give 
tlie  vegetable  system  a  fair  trial,  should,  in  the  first 
place,  date  the  commencement  of  their  practice  from 
the  moment  of  their  conviction.  All  depends  upon 
breaking  through  a  pernicious  habit  resolutely  and  at 
once.  Dr  Trotter  >  asserts,  that  no  drunkard  was  ever 
reformed  by  gradually  relinquishing  his  dram.  Aninud 


>  It  hat  oona*  nnder  tbe  anihor't  oxpericBM,  that  mibs  of  the 
worknen  on  an  embankment  in  Xorlk  Walet,  wbo,  ia  eoateqeenoe 
of  ibe  inebllity  of  the  proprietor  to  pay  tbem,  wldom  recelrrd  tboir 
wages,  heve •npp.rted  lar^e  ftimilies  bj  enltiTnilog  imell  cpou  of 
•tariie  groaod  by  mnoaligbt.  In  tbe  notes  to  Pratt's  Poem,  ■  Bread 
of  tbe  Poor,>  la  an  aocount  of  aa  ladaatriona  labourer,  who,  by 
workino  In  a  anall  gardea,  before  aad  after  bla  day's  Uak,  attained 
to  an  cnTiabio  stale  of  iodependonoe. 

'  See  Trotter  on  the  Norrona  Tenperajnent. 


flesh,  in  its  effects  on  the  human  stomach,  is  analogous 
to  a  dram.  It  is  similar  to  the  kind,  though  differing 
in  the  degree,  of  its  operation.  The  proselyte  to  a  pure 
diet  must  be  warned  to  expect  a  temporary  diminution 
of  muscular  strength.  The  subtraction  of  a  powerful 
stimulus  will  suffice  to  account  for  this  event.  But  it 
is  only  temporary,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  equable  capa- 
bility for  exertion,  fttr  surpassing  his  former  various 
and  fluctuating  strength.  Above  all,  he  will  acquire 
an  easiness  of  breathing,  by  which  such  exertion  is 
performed,  with  a  remarkable  exemption  from  t^t 
painful  and  difficult  panting  now  felt  by  almost  every 
one,  after  hastily  climbing  an  ordinary  mountain.  He 
will  be  equally  capable  of  bodily  exertion,  or  mental 
application,  after  as  before  his  simple  meal.  Ue  will 
feel  none  of  the  narcotic  effects  of  ordinary  diet.  Irrita- 
bility, the  direct  consequence  of  exhausting  stimuli, 
would  yield  to  the  power  of  natural  and  iranqnil 
impulses.  He  will  no  longer  pine  under  the  lethargy  of 
ennui,  that  unconquerable  weariness  of  life,  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  death  itself.  He  will  escape  the  epidemic 
madness,  which  broods  over  its  own  injurious  notions 
of  the  Deity,  and  «  realizes  the  hell  that  priests  and 
beldams  feign.*  Every  man  forms  as  it  were  his  god 
from  his  own  character;  to  the  divinity  of  one  of  simple 
habits  no  offering  would  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures.  He  would  be  incapable  of 
hating  or  persecudng  others  for  the  love  of  God.  He 
will  find,  moreover,  a  system  of  simple  diet  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  perfect  epicurism.  He  will  no  longer  be  ince*^ 
santly  occupied  in  blunting  and  destroying  those  organs 
from  which  he  expects  his  gratification.  The  pleasures 
of  taste  to  be  derived  from  a  dinner  of  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  turnips,  lettuces,  with  a  dessert  of  apples,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and,  in 
winter,  oranges,  apples  and  pears,  is  far  greater  than  is 
supposed.  Those  who  wait  until  they  can  eat  this  plain 
fare  with  the  sauce  of  appetite  will  scarcely  join  with 
'  tbe  hypocritical  sensualist  at  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  who 
declaims  against  the  pleasures  of  the  tatble.  Solomon 
kept  a  thousand  concubines,  and  owned  in  despair  that 
all  was  vanity.  The  man  whose  happiness  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  society  of  one  amiable  woman,  wonld  find 
some  difficulty  in  sympathizing  with  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  this  venerable  debauchee. 

I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  young  enthusiast, 
the  ardent  devotee  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  pure  and 
passionate  moralist,  yet  unviliated  by  the  contagion  of 
the  world.  He  will  embrace  a  pure  system,  from  its 
abstract  truth,  its  beauty,  its  simplicity,  and  its  promise 
of  wide-extended  benefit;  unless  custom  has  turned  poison 
into  food,  he  will  hate  the  brutal  pleasures  of  tbe  chace 
by  instinct;  it  will  be  a  contemplation  full  of  horror  and 
disappointment  to  his  mind,  that  beings  capable  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  admirable  sympathies,  should  take 
delight  in  tbe  death-pangs  and  last  convulsions  of  dying 
animals.  The  elderly  man,  whose  youth  has  been  poi- 
soned by  intemperance,  or  who  has  lived  with  apparent 
moderation,  and  is  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  painful 
maladies,  would  find  his  account  in  a  beneficial  change 
produced  without  the  risk  of  poisonous  mediciiies.  The 
mother,  to  whom  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  disease, 
and  unaccountable  deaths  incident  to  her  children,  are 
the  causes  of  incurable  unhappiness,  would  on  this  diet 
experience  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  their  perpetnal 
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health  and  natural  playfulnen.  *  Tlie  moat  valuable 
livea  are  daily  destroyed  by  diseases,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  palliate  and  impossible  to  cure  by  medicine.  How 
much  longer  will  man  continue  to  pimp  for  the  gluttony 
of  death,  his  muat  insidious,  implacable,  and  eternal 
foe? 

'aU«  (})p9excJvta(  6f/pio\Ji  xaXtlrt  xal  TsxpStkia  xal 
^tfovra^,  OGjToX  it  fiiafOviXxi  zU  eajudrqrfie  xora^i- 

•  ■  •  •  « 

Ort  yip  oOx  csriv  avOpamea  xaroi  ^u«cv  r6  mtpxo- 
f>ays'Iv,  npdvov  fisv  oaib  ruv  ffu/udcruv  c^ij^oOrac  rfj^ 
x9tT«9xsCy;;.  Oj^sv  yAp  «9lxc  rb  dv$p&Tt9tj  o&fxci 
T&jv  tn\  9a/6X9payta  ysyovoTaiv,  oO,  y^ptaitiTm  x.^1- 

Ttpb99TTtV,  OU  XOtklsti    fUTOvfo,    Xal  TZ'^i'jpJtTOi  ^ip- 

fi6xr,s,  -zpi^i,  xal  xotr€pyumi.96cLi  ^vxTij  rd  ^xpu 

I  See  Mr  Rewton's  book*  Hie  diildrea  ore  tb«  noal  bcanilfal 
•ad  h««Itby  cmtDrM  It  It  pouibio  lo  ooaceive  ;  tbe  girit  ara  per- 
fect aiodeU  for  a  tcalptor ;  ibeir  dupocitions  are  alto  ibo  laoat 
gentle  and  oonciliating;  tbe  jadlcioni  treatBeat,  wbirb  ibey  ex- 
perienco  la  oiber  point*,  nay  be  a  correlative  oauae  of  tbU«  la  tbe 
drtt  Ave  years  of  tbeir  life,  of  iS,ooo  childraa  tbat  are  bora,  7.5oo 
die  of  varloaa  diiea«e«;  and  how  many  mere  of  tbote  ibat  torriTe 
are  not  rendered  miierable  by  maladiet  not  immediately  mortal  T 
Tbe  quality  end  qnnntltyof  a  womaa't  milk  are  materially  iajared 
by  tbe  aie  of  dead  iletb.  In  an  iaiand  near  Iceland,  wbere  no  ve* 
getables  are  to  be  get,  the  cblldren  lavarlabiy  die  of  tetanot,  be- 
fore tbey  are  tbrea  weeks  old,  aad  tbe  population  it  tupplied  from 
(be  BMia  land.— Sir  G.  Mackuxik'*  Ui$U  of  ledamd.  See  al«o 
EmU0.  ebap.  I.  pages  S3,  54,  56. 


xal  xpe^a ;  eOiX'  orJrdBsv  ^  fuvtg  x^  "Xtidrrurt  toiv 

d^/SvTUv,   xal  T^j   apixp6rrtTi  toC  v'ifJuAro^,   xal   t^ 

/AaXax^T>rr(  t>5»  y^ta^vra,   xal  t^  7r/3o»  rrrff  cv  a^aSAu- 

xrjTt  xou  Tivivfiaxotf  i^dpLVUxM  tijv  vxpMfxytocv.  Ec 

ok  Xcyct;  -rrcpuxrvai  oisartbv  inl  TOtaiXfxrrJ  iSut^rjv,  0 

/3ouXct  fccysl'jf  TtpGtxov  ocjxdi  aitdxxitvov.  oXV  a^T^>, 

Stot  ffxauTOU  pii  ;(/or,9e(^svO(  xoit^^y],  fii^t  tu/attovoi 

fiii^k  TteliKii,  dXid  o»i  Xuxot,  xal  a/oxrot,  xal  Xc^ve; 

ajx6t  flj;  iQ$M\/9i  f»ov(uov7ty,  ob/tks  9^y,tixrt  /SoOv,  ij 

aufiaxt  aXfVf  rj  upva.  ij  \a.yjiov  SiAppii^ov,  xal  f«y* 

Tspomtiiiv  ini  i&vxot  o»e  Ixscva. 

•  •  •  •  • 

H//.cZ;  fk  ovTOdf  cv  xe^  /itatfBviu  rpof&firj,  fitfTf 
ofov  xb  xpioLi  TzpovvyoptvopLSVy  cFra  O'p^v  ispoi  dtuxd 
xb  xpiai  oiopLtBoi,  Avo^f/vvvxii  sXacov,  oevov,  pilt, 
yoipovy  o^C(t  4  ^^vfistn  2u/5(axoT;,  'A/3j&a$cxot«,  fiffirc^ 
ovxcag  vsxpiVf  ivrapta^ovrj;.  Kal  yap  5tw;  avTWV 
(TtaXu^^vTuv  xal  pjOLkoLyBi'/xoxv  xal  rpiitov  xtvdc  xpiu- 
ffaTrrfwvTwv  f^yav  iorl  -n^v  irrf^tv  x/oorijseet  xal  Aa- 
x^ariij92((n];  (T^  Jitva;  ^aouT7}ra;  ip-nouX  xalvoo&o>t» 
arre/'idc;. 

UUTU  ri  itp&xov  etypt6v  xt  ^Gtov  iBptHOti  xal  xa- 
xotpyov  tlxoL  opvii  xtf  ii  Ix^uf  iiXxurro'  xal  yi6o/x«- 
vov,  ouro  xal  TTjCO/AcXerJ^vav  cv  ixccvotc  t^  vcxoDv  irrc 
/3ouv  J/9>eeTvp>  ^X0s,  xal  ri  xovfiov  n/o^^arov  xal  rov 
oUoupov  ^ixxpitow  xai  xxretfintpbv  ovxo  rigv  ()IttX>7- 
oTificv  TrovGJmevTc;,  Jntapoya^  av6/9a»iTCiy,  xal  fbvouf 

xal  TToXtf/AOUS  TT/SOljXdcv. 

lUoirr.  TTc/oe  rn^  mipxofT/ixi. 


^la^tot;  0tf  tti$  S^pivit  of  S^tfUWtt, 


Noadnm  amabam,  at  aomra  amabam,  qaKrebo*  qaM  amanai 
a^Mos  anara. 

Co^feu.  St  Amymtt. 


PREFACE. 


Tai  poem  eniiilcd  •  Alastor,*  may  be  considered  as  al- 
legorical of  one  of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the 
human  mind.  It  represents  a  youth  of  uncorrupted 
feelings  and  adventurous  genius  led  forth  by  an  imagi- 
nation inflamed  and  purified  through  familiarity  with 
all  that  is  eicellent  and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  universe.  He  drinks  deep  of  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  and  is  still  insatbte.  The  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  the  external  world  sinks  profoundly  into  the 
frame  of  his  conceptions,  and  affords  to  their  modifica- 
tions a  variety  not  to  be  exhausted.  So  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  his  desires  to  point  towards  objects  thus  in- 
finite and  unmeasured,  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and 
self-possessed.  But  the  period  arrives  when  these  objects 
cease  to  suffice.  His  mind  is  at  length  suddenly 
awakened,  and  thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  intelli- 
gence similar  to  itself.  He  images  to  himself  the  being 
whom  he  loves  conversant  with  speculations  of  the 
suhlimest  and  most  perfect  natures,  the  vision  in  which 
he  embodies  bis  own  imaginations  unites  all  of  won- 


derful, or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet,  the  philo- 
sopher, or  the  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual 
faculties,  the  imagination,  the  functions  of  sense,  have 
their  respective  requisitions  on  the  sympathy  of  corre- 
sponding powers  in  other  human  beings.  The  Poet  is 
represented  as  uniting  these  requisitions,  and  attaching 
them  to  a  single  image.  He  seeks  in  vain  for  a  proto- 
type of  his  conception.  Blasted  by  his  disappointment, 
he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave.  The  picture  is  not 
barren  of  instruotion  to  actiul  men.  The  Poet's  self- 
centred  seclusion  was  avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irre- 
sistible passion  pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin.  But  that 
power  which  strikes  the  iMminaries  of  the  world  with 
sudden  darkness  and  extinction,  by  awakening  them  to 
too  exquisite  a  perception  of  its  influences,  dooms  to  a 
slow  and  poisonous  decay -those  meaner  spirits  that  dare 
to  abjure  its  dominion.  Their  destiny  is  more  abject  and 
inglorious  as  their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible 
and  pernicious.  They  who,  deluded  by  no  generous 
error,  instigated  by  no  sacred  thirst  of  doubtful  know- 
ledge, duped  by  no  illustrious  superstition,  loving  no- 
thing on  this  earth,  and  cherishing  no  hopes  beyond, 
yet  keep  aloof  from  sympathies  with  their  kind,  rejoicing 
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neither  in  homaJi  joy  nor  mourning  with  human  grief; 
these,  and  such  as  they,  hare  their  apportioned  curse. 
They  languish,  because  none  feel  with  them  their  com- 
mon nature.  They  are  morally  dead.  They  are  neither 
friends,  nor  lovers,  nor  Others,  nor  citixens  of  the  world, 
nor  benefactors  of  their  country.  Among  those  -who 
attempt  to  exist  without  human  sympathy,  the  pure  and 
tender-hearted  perish  through  the  intensity  and  passion 
of  their  search  after  its  communities,  when  the  vacancy 
of  their  spirit  suddenly  makes  itself  felt.  All  else, 
selfish,  blind,  and  torpid,  are  those  unforeseeing  multi- 
tudes who  constitute,  together  with  their  own,  the 
lasting  misery  and  loneliness  of  the  world.  Those  who 
lore  not  their  fellow-beings,  live  unfruitful  lives,  and 
prepare  for  their  old  age  a  miserable  grave. 

Tbe  fnod  die  8nt. 
And  thoM  wfaoM  b«arto  are  dry  M  snaia«r'B  dasi, 
Bura  to  the  lockei ! 

December  14,  i8i5. 


ALASTOR; 

OB,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE. 


ExaTi,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood ! 

If  our  great  Mother  has  imbued  my  soul 

With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 

Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine ; 

If  dewy  mom,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even, 

With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers, 

And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness; 

If  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood. 

And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 

Of  starry  ice  tbe  grey  grass  and  bare  boughs ; 

If  spring's  voluptuous  pan  tings  when  she  breathes 

Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me; 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 

I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 

And  cherish'd  these  my  kindred; — then  forgive 

This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 

No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now  ! 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world ! 
Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watch'd 
Thy  shadotv,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     I  have  made  my  bed 
In  charnels  and  on  coffins,  wliere  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  wou  from  thee, 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghotC, 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.     In  lone  and  silent  hours. 
When  night  makes  a  wierd  sound  of  its  own  stillness, 
Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchymist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  mix'd  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  until  strange  tears, 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  magic  as  compels  the  charmed  night 
To  render  up  thy  charge :  and,  though  ne'er  yet 
Thou  bast  unveil'd  thy  inmost  sanctuary. 


Enough  from  incommunicable  dream, 

And  twilight  phantasms  and  deep  noonday  thought 

lias  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now, 

And  moveless  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre, 

Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 

Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  fane, 

I  wait  thy  breath.  Great  Parent,  that  my  strain 

Hay  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air, 

And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 

And  voice  of  living  beings,  and  woven  hymns 

Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of  man. 

There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely  tomb 
No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  rear'd, 
But  the  charm'd  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  o'er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wilderness ; 
A  lovely  youth !— no  mourning  maiden  deck'd 
With  weeping  flowers,  or  votive  cypress  wreath. 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep  : 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  generous,  no  lorn  bard 
Breathed  o'er  his  dark  fate  one  melodious  ugh : 
He  lived,  he  died,  he  sung,  in  solitude. 
Strangers  have  wept  to  hear  bis  passionate  notes, 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  be  past,  have  sigh'd 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 
The  fire  of  those  soft  orbs  has  ceased  to  burn. 
And  Silence,  too  etiamour'd  of  that  voice. 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silver  dreamy 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.     Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air. 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  ihireting  lips;  and  ail  of  great. 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.    When  early  youth  had  past,  be  left 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home. 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscover'd  lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps;  and  has  he  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage  men. 
His  rwt  and  food.     Nature's  most  secret  steps 
He,  like  her  shadow,  has  pursued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke ;  or  where  bitumen  lakes, 
On  bbck  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge  ;  or  where  the  secret  caves, 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  balls. 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  slirines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 
Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty 
Than  gems  or  gold,  llie  varying  roof  of  heaven 
And  the  green  earth,  lost  in  his  heart  its  claims 
To  love  and  wonder;  ho  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home. 
Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food, 
Lured  by  tbe  gentle  meaning  of  bis  looks. 
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And  the  wild  ancelope,  that  starts  whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps,  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
Uore  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  step. 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
TIm  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old : 
Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  wliatsoe'er  of  strange, 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk, 
Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphinx, 
Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills 
Conceals.    Among  tlie  ruin'd  temples  there, 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  demons  watch 
The  Zodiacs  brazen  mystery,  and  dead  men 
Hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  mute  walls  around. 
He  linger'd,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world  s  youth,  through  the  long  burning  day 
Gazed  on  those  speechless  shapes,  nor,  when  the  moon 
Fill'd  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating  shades 
Suspended  he  that  task,  bnt  erer  gazed 
And  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flash'd  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 

Meantime  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his  food. 
Her  daily  portion,  from  her  father's  tent, 
And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and  stole 
From  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps: — 
Enamour  d,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love'.^and  watch'd  his  nightly  sleep, 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  upon  hn  lips 
Parted  in  slumber,  whence  the  regular  breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  arose :  then,  when  red  mom 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home, 
Wilder'd  and  wan  and  panting,  she  rctum'd. 

The  Poet  wandering  on,  through  Arabie 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste. 
And  o'er  the  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves, 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way 
Till  in  the  vale  of  Gaehmire,  fiir  within 
lis  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 
Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower. 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  strelch'd 
His  languid  limbs.    A  vision  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never  yel 
Had  flush'd  his  cheek.     He  dreamed  a  veil'd  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;  its  music  long, 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  hrfd 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-coloui'd  woof  and  shifting  lines. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty, 
Tlioughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy. 
Herself  a  poet.    Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame . 
A  permeating  fire :  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 


Subdued  by  its  own  pathos  :  her  hit  hands 

Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 

Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  branching  veins 

The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 

The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 

The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 

Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fits 

Of  intermitted  song.    Sudden  she  rose. 

As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 

Its  bursting  burthen :  at  tlie  sound  he  tnm'd, 

And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  tlieir  own  life 

Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  smuous  veil 

Of  woven  wind  ;  her  outspread  arms  now  bare, 

Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night, 

Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  lier  parted  lips 

Outstretch'd,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sicken'd  witli  excess 

Of  love.    He  rear'd  his  shuddering  limbs,  and  quell'd 

His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 

Her  panting  bosom : — she  drew  back  awhile, 

Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy. 

With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless  cry 

Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 

Now  blackness  veiFd  his  dizzy  eyes,  and  night 

Involved  and  swallow'd  up  the  vision;  sleep, 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 

RoH'd  back  its  impulse  on  bis  vacant  brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his  trance — 

The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 

Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills. 

The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 

Spread  round  where  he  stood. — Whither  have  fled 

The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 

Of  yesternight?  The  sounds  tliat  soothed  his  sleep, 

The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth. 

The  joy,  the  exultation  ?  His  wan  eyes 

Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 

As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  tlie  moon  in  heaven. 

The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 

A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spum'd 

Her  choicest  gifts.     He  eagerly  pursues 

Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  diat  fleeting  shade ; 

He  overleaps  the  bound.    Alas',  alas! 

Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  intertwined 

Thus  treacherously  7  Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost. 

In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 

That  beautiful  sliape!  does  the  dark  gate  of  death' 

Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

O  Sleep?  Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbow  eloudS) 

And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake. 

Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth, 

While  d^th's  blue  vault  with  loathHcst  vapours  hung. 

Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 

Hides  Its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day, 

Conduct,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms? 

This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flow'd  on  his  heart, 

The  insatiate  hope  which  it  awakened,  slung 

His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.     At  night  the  passion  came, 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness. — As  an  eagle  grasp'd 
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In  folds  of  the  green  serpentf  feels  her  breast 

Burn  with  the  poisoo,  and  precipitates 

Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm  and  cloud, 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 

O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness:  thus  driven 

By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream. 

Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night. 

Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells, 

Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light  snake, 

fie  fled. — Red  morning  dawn'd  upon  his  flight. 

Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 

Upon  his  cheek  of  death.     He  wandered  on, 

Till  vast  Aornoft  seen  from  Petra's  sleep 

Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud ; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 

Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 

Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wander'd  on, 

Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours, 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 

That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

And  now  his  limbs  were  lean ;  his  scatter'd  hair, 

Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suffering, 

Sung  dirges  in  the  wind ;  his  listless  hand 

Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered  skin ; 

Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone 

As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 

From  his  dark  eyes  alone.    The  cottagers^ 

Who  moisten'd  with  human  charity 

His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  ave 

Their  fleeting  visitant.'   The  mountaineer, 

Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 

That  spectral  form,  deem'd  that  the  Spirit  of  wind, 

With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 

Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 

In  his  career.    The  infant  would  conceal 

His  troubled  Tisage  in  his  mother's  robe, 

In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 

To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 

Of  after-times:  but  youthful  maidens  taught 

By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 

That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 

Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 

At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  tlie  path 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Cborasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes — a  strong  impulse  uiiged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.    A  swan  was  there 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
Ic  rose  as  he  approach'd,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight :— «  Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  bird !  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here. 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes, 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  and  heaven, 
That  echoes  not  my  thoughts?-  A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips. 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 


Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death  exposed, 

Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure, 

W^ith  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange  chamis. 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts  he  look'd  around. 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his  gaze. 
It  had  been  long  abandon'd,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Sway'd  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste ; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow  loves 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep. 

The  day  was  fair  and  sunny :  sea  and  sky 

Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 

Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blackening  tlie  waves. 

Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 

Leap'd  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak  aloft 

On  tiie  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  seat, 

And  felt  the  boat  speed  o'er  the  tranquil  sea 

Like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane. 

As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 

Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 

Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 

Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 

The  straining  boat — A  whirlwind  swept  it  on, 

With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force. 

Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea. 

The  waves  arose.     Higher  and  higher  still 

Their  fierce  necks  wriilied  beneath  the  tempest's  scourge. 

Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's  grasp. 

Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 

Of  wave  running  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blast 

Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool  driven 

With  dark  obliterating  course,  he  sate: 

As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers 

Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 

Of  those  beloved  eyes,  the  Poet  sate 

Holding  the  steady  helm.     Evening  came  on. 

The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 

High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  spray 

That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep ; 

Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east. 

Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 

O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day; 

Night  folloVd,  clad  with  stars.     On  every  side 

More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 

Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual  war 

Rush'd  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  mock 

The  calm  and  spangled  sky.     The  little  boat 

Still  fled  before  the  storm;  still  fled,  like  foam 

Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river; 

Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  tlie  riven  wave; 

Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 

That  fell,  convulsing  ocean.    Safely  fled — 

As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form 

Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon  arose :  and  lo !  the  ethereal  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 


Among  ihe  stars  like  Mnlight,  and  around 
Whow  cayern*d  baae  the  whirlpools  and  the  waws 
Bursting  and  eddying  irresistibly 
Rage  and  resound  for  erer. — Who  shall  save? 
The  boat  fled  on, — the  boiling  torrent  drove, — 
The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and  jagged  arms. 
The  shaiter'd  mountain  overhung  tlie  sea. 
And  faster  still,  beyond  all  human  speed, 
Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave. 
The  little  boat  -was  driven.     A  cavern  there 
Yawn'd,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding  deptha 
IngnlPd  the  rushing  sea.     The  boat  fled  on 
With  unrelaxing  speed.  ■  Vision  and  Love!» 
The  Poet  cried  aloud,  ■  I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.  Sleep  and  death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long.* 

The  boat  pursued 
The  windings  of  the  cavern. — Day-light  shone 
At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow ; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  War  among  the  waves 
Is  calm,  on  the  unbthomable  stream 
The  boat  moved  slowly.  Where  the  mountain  riven 
Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  aiure  sky, 
Ere  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell         , 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  mass 
Fill'd  with  one  whirlpool  all  tliat  ample  chasm; 
Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose. 
Circling  immeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarl'd  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretch'd  their  giant  arms 
In  darkness  over  it.     I'  the  midst  was  left, 
Reflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 
Seised  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream, 
With  dixzy  swiftness,  round,  and  round,  and  round. 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  eztremest  curve. 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering.    Shall  it  sink 
Down  the  abyss?  Shall  the  reverting  stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it? 
Now  shall  it  foil?  A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  sail, 
And,  lo !  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream. 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails,  and,  hark! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  breese  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
Forever  gaie  on  their  own  drooping  eyes. 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marr'd  their  pensive  task. 
Which  uougbt  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind. 
Or  falling  spear^sniM,  or  their  own  decay 
Bad  e'er  disturb'd  before.    The  Poet  long'd 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  wither'd  liair, 
But  on  his  heart  ito  solitude  return'd. 
And  he  forehore.  Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 
In  those  flush'd  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy  frame. 
Had  yet  perform'd  its  ministry :  it  hung 


Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 
Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  son 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.  There,  huge  caves, 
Scoop'd  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aery  rocks, 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  bouglis  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poefs  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  Deftth, 
He  sought  in  Nature's  dearest  haunt,  some  bank. 
Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.    Uore  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate— the  oak, 
Expanding  its  immeasurable  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beecli.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Host  solemn  domes  within,  and  fsr  below, 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky. 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.  Like  resdessserpenU,  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starr'd  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  grey  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  infanu'  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  tlieir  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love, 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs. 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day» 
And  the  niglit's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  wierd  clouds.     Soft  mossy  lawns 
Bcnealli  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms 
Minute  y^t  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 
A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mptery.    Through  the  dell. 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen;  beyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave. 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  folbged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or,  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  lo  die  gate  of  noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  Ihe  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.  He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  ibat  sprung 
Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustom'd  presence,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  tliat  dark  fountain  rose.  A  Spirit  scem'd 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright  rohet 
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Of  shadowy  tilter  or  eDshriiiing  light. 

Rorrow'd  from  aughl  the  Tiftible  world  affords 

Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery;— 

But  uodulating  woods,  and  silent  well, 

And  reaping  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 

Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  aasaming 

Held  commune  with  him,  ax  if  he  and  it 

Were  all  that  was,—- only— when  his  r^ard 

Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness — two  eyes. 

Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought, 

And  seem'd  with  their  serene  and  aiurc  smiles 

To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell. — The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flow'd.     Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.  Now  on  the  polish'd  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings  crop', 
Reflecting'every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness. —  •  O  stream! 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tendT 
Thou  iraagest  my  life.  Thy  darksome  stillness, 
Thy  daxsling  wavea,  ihy  loud  and  hollow  gulfo. 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  And  the  wide  sky, 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  ooiy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  univenie 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when  stretch'd 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 
'  r  the  passing  wind  I  > 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went;  he  did  impress    - 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.    As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him. 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  h'ls  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent, 
He  must  descend.     With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Grey  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  slemm'd 
The  struggling  brook :  tall  spires  of  windle-strae 
Threw  their  thin  shadowt  down  the  ruggod  slope;,    . 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clench'd  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soiL    A  gradual  chaise  was  here. 
Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away, 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  air  grows  thin 
And  white;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  vrith  a  larger  volume  now 
Roll'd  througfi  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 


I  With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side  ntfw  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms, 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfi,  and  yawning  caves. 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.     Lo !  Where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain'  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world :  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  tlie  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams,' 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene. 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity, 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine. 
Rock-rooted,  stretch'd  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response  at  each  pause. 
In  most  fomiliar  cadence,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  broad  river. 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 


Yet  the  grey  precipice,  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent,  were  not  all; — one  silent  nook 
Was  there.     Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  monntaiii, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  Mien  roeks, 
It  overlook'd  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seem'd  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.     Ivy  clasp'd 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  anna, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore. 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay. 
Red,  yellow,  or  etherially  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.    'T  is  the  haunt 
Of  every  gende  wind,  whose  breath  can  leach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity.    One  step, 
One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
The  stillness  of  its  solitude : — one  voice 
Alone  inspired  its  echoes; — even  that  voice 
Which  hither  came,  floating  among  the  winds, 
And  led  the  loveliest  among  human  forms 
To  make  their  wild  haunts  the  depository 
Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Its  motions,  render  up  its  nugesty. 
Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  storm, 
And  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern  mould. 
Nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branching  moss. 
Commit  the  colours  of  that  varying  cheek. 
That  snowy  breast,  those  dark  and  drooping  eyes. 

The  dim  and  homed  moon  hung  low,  and  poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horixon's  verge 
That  overflow'd  its  mountains.    Yellow  mist 
Fiird  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  drank 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fnllneae :  not  a  star 
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Shone,  not  a  lound  was  heard;  t!ie  very  winds, 

Dangei't  grim  playmates,  on  that  precipice 

Slept,  clasp'd  in  bis  embrace. — O,  storm  of  death ! 

Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen  night : 

And  thou,  colonal  Skeleton,  that,  still 

Guiding  its  irresistible  career 

In  thy  devastating  omnipotence. 

Art  King  of  Oiis  frail  world,  from  the  red  field 

Of  slaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital, 

The  patriots  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 

Of  innocence,  the  scaffold  and  the  throne, 

A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee.    Buin  calls 

His  Brother  Death.     A  rare  and  regal  prey 

He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  world  ; 

Glutted  with  which  thou  mayest  repose,  and  men 

Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping  worms, 

Nor  ever  more  offer  at  ihy  dark  shrine 

Tlie  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  on  the  threshold  of  the  green  recess 
The  wanderef's  footsteps  fell,  he  knew  that  death 
Was  on  him.    Yet  a  little,  ere  it  fled, 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  images  of  the  majestic  past. 
That  paused  with  in  his  passive  being  now, 
Like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when  they  breathe 
Through  some  dim  latticed  chamber.    He  did  place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine.  Upon  an  ivied  stone 
Reclined  his  languid  head ;  his  limbs  did  rest. 
Diffused  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth  brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm ; — and  thus  he  lay. 
Surrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.    Hope  and  Despair, 
The  torturers,  slept :  no  mortal  pain  or  fear 
Han'd  his  repose,  the  influxes  of  sense. 
And  his  own  being  unalloy'd  by  pain, 
Yet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breathing  there 
At  peace,  and  faintly  smiling :— his  last  sight 
Was  the  great  moon,  which  o'er  the  western  Una 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  bom  suspended, 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  soem'd 
To  mingle.    Now  upon  the  jagged  bills 
It  resu,  and  still  as  the  divided  frame 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  blood, 
That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  slill : 
And  when  two  lessening  points  of  light  alone 
Gleam'd  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate  gasp 
Of  hb  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnate  night: — till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quench'd,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in  his  heart. 
It  paused — it  flutter'd.     But  when  heaveu  remain'd 
Utterly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  image,  silenl,  cold,  and  motionless, 
As  their  own  voiceless  earth  and  vacant  air. 
Even  as  a  vapour  fed  witli  golden  beams 


That  ministered  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 

Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  frame — 

No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity—* 

A  fragile  lute,  on  whose  harmonious  strings 

The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander— a  bright  stream 

Once  fed  with  many-voiced  waves — a  dream 

Of  youth,  which  night  and  lime  have  quench'd  for  ever, 

Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremember'd  now. 

O,  for  Medea's  wondrous  alchymy. 
Which  wheresoe'er  it  fell  made  the  earth  gleam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs  exhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance !     O,  that  God, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Wliich  but  one  living  man  has  drain'd,  who  now, 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that  feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  hears,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever. 
Lone  as  incarnate  death !     0,  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  vision'd  cave, 
Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble  hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world !     But  thou  art  fled 
Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah !  thou  hast  fled  ^ 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful. 
The  child  of  grace  and  genius.     Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  many  worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  Earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilderness, 
In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison, 
Lifts  still  itt  solemn  voice :— but  thou  art  fled— 
Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  thee 
Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alas! 
Now  thou  art  not.    Upon  those  pallid  lips 
80  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those  eyes 
That  image  sleep  in  death,  upon  Chat  form 
Yet  safe  from  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no  tear 
Be  shed— not  even  in  thought.    Nor,  whea  those  hues 
Are  gone,  and  those  divinesi  lineaments. 
Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live  alone 
In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain, 
Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's  wot 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  isoagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.     Art  and  etoqaence. 
And  all  the  shows  o'  the  world  ars  frail  and  vain 
To  weep  a  loss  that  €unis  their  light  to  sliade. 
It  is  a  woe  too  «  deep  for  tears,*  when  all 
Is  reft  St  once,  when  some  surpassing  Sfpirit, 
Whose  light  adorn'd  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  nor  sobs  nor  groans, 
The  passionate  tuMult  of  a  clinging  hope; 
But  pale  d^sfair  and  cold  tranquillity. 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  ibat  ars  not  as  they  were. 
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A  MODERN  ECLOGUE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T»  story  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  is,  undoubtedly,  not 
an  attempt  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry.  It  is  in  no  de- 
(jree  calculated  to  excite  profound  meditation ;  and  if, 
by  interesting:  the  affections  and  amusing  the  imagina- 
tion, it  awaken  a  certain  ideal  melancholy  favourable 
to  the  reception  of  more  important  impressions,  it  will 
produce  in  the  reader  all  that  the  writer  experienced  in 
the  composition.  I  resigned  myielf,  as  I  wrote,  to  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings  which  moulded  the  conception 
of  the  story;  and  this  impulse  determined  the  pauses  of 
a  measure,  which  only  pretends  to  be  regular  inasmuch 
as  it  corresponds  with,  and  expretses,  the  irregularity  of 
the  imaginations  wliich  inspired  it. 

NapUSf  Dee.  ao,  1818. 


ROSALIND  AND  HELEN. 

SCENE.— 7fte  Shore  of  the  Lake  of  Coma. 
Rosalind,  Helen,  and  her  ChUd. 

■  ILBN. 

Come  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind. 

'T  is  long  since  thou  and  I  hare  met; 

And  yet  roethinks  it  were  unkind 

Those  moments  to  forget. 

Come,  sit  by  me.    I  see  thee  stand 

By  this  lone  lake,  in  this  far  land. 

Thy  loose  hair  in  the  light  wind  flying. 

Thy  sweet  roice  to  each  tone  of  eren 

United,  and  thine  eyes  replying 

To  the  hues  of  yon  fair  heaTen. 

Come,  gentle  friend  !  wilt  sit  by  me? 

And  be  as  thou  wert  wont  to  be 

Ere  we  were  disunited? 

None  doth  behold  us  now :  the  power 

That  led  us  forth  at  this  lone  hoar 

Will  be  bat  ill  requited 

If  thou  depart  in  scorn :  oh !  come. 

And  talk  of  our  abandoned  home. 

Remember,  this  is  Italy, 

And  we  are  exiles.    Talk  with  me 

Of  that  our  land,  whose  wilds  and  floods, 

Barren  and  dark  although  they  be. 

Were  dearer  than  these  chesnut  woods; 

Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream. 

And  the  blue  mountains,  shapes  which  seem 

Like  wrecks  of  childhood's  sunny  dream : 

Which  that  we  hare  abandon'd  now. 

Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 

Which  alter'd  friendship  leares.     I  seek 

No  more  our  youthful  intercourse. 

That  cannot  be  I    Rosalind,  speak, 


Speak  to  me.  Leare  me  not. — When  mom  did  come. 
When  erening  fell  upon  our  common  home. 
When  for  one  hour  we  parted, — do  not  frown : 
I  would  not  chide  thee,  though  thy  faith  is  broken ; 
But  turn  to  me.     Oh  !  by  this  cherish'd  token. 
Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  disown. 
Turn,  as  *t  were  but  the  memory  of  me. 
And  not  my  scorned  self  who  pray'd  to  thee. 

BOSALIND. 

Is  it  a  dream,  or  do  I  see 

And  hear  frail  Helen  ?    I  would  flee 

Thy  tainting  touch  ;  but  former  years 

Arise,  and  bring  forbidden  tears ; 

And  my  o'erburthen'd  memory 

Seeks  yet  its  lost  repose  in  thee. 

I  share  thy  crime.    I  cannot  chuse 

But  weep  for  thee :  mine  own  strange  grief 

But  seldom  stoops  to  such  relief; 

Nor  ever  did  I  love  thee  less, 

Thou|;h  mourning  o'er  thy  wickedness 

Even  with  a  sister's  woe.     I  knew 

What  to  the  evil  world  is  due. 

And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 

To  link  me  with  the  infamy 

Of  one  so  lost  as  Helen.     Now 

Bewildered  by  my  dire  despair. 

Wondering  I  blush,  and  weep  that  thon 

Shouldst  love  me  still, — thou  only! — There, 

Let  us  sit  on  that  grey  stone. 

Till  our  monrnful  talk  be  done, 

■  ELBN. 

Alas !  not  there ;  I  cannot  bear 
The  marmur  of  this  lake  to  hear. 
A  sound  from  thee,  Rosalind  dear, 
Which  nerer  yet  I  heard  elsewhere 
But  in  our  native  land,  recurs. 
Even  here  where  now  we  meet.    It  stirs 
Too  much  of  suffocating  sorrow! 
In  the. dell  of  you  dark,  chesnut  wood 
Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 
Less  like  our  own.    The  ghost  of  peace 
Will  not  desert  this  spot.    To-morrow, 
If  thy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease, 
We  may  sit  here. 

BOSALIND. 

Thoa  lead,  my  sweet. 
And  I  will  follow. 

■  ENBT. 

'TisFcnici'sseat 
Where  you  are  going  7    This  is  not  tlie  way. 
Mamma ;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that  grow 
Close  to  the  little  river. 

■  BLBN. 

Yes ;  I  know : 
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I  was  bewildered.    Kiss  me,  and  be  ^ay, 
Dear  boy,  why  do  yon  sob? 

BENIT. 

I  do  not  know: 
But  it  migbt  break  any  one's  heart  to  see 
Yon  and  the  lady  cry  so  bitterly. 

BXLBN. 

It  is  a  gentle  child,  my  friend.     Go  home, 
Henry,  and  play  with  Lllla  ii|l  I  come. 
^e  only  cried  with  joy  to  see  each  other; 
We  are  quite  merry  now— Good  night. 

The  boy 
Lifted  a  sudden  look  upon  his  mother, 
Aod  in  the  gleam  of  forced  and  hollow  joy 
Which  lighteo'd  o'er  her  face,  laugh'd  with  the  glee 
Of  light  and  uDSuspectiog  infancy, 
.And  whiftper'd  in  her  ear,  ■  Bring  home  with  you 
That  sweet  strange  lady-friend. »  Then  off  he  flew. 
But  stopp'd,  and  beckon'd  with  a  meaning  smile, 
Where  tlie  road  tum'd.  Pale  Rosalind  the  while, 
Hiding  her  face,  stood  weeping  silently. 

In  silence  then  they  took  the  way 

Beneath  the  forest's  solitude. 

It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood. 

Through  which  they  took  their  way ; 

And  the  grey  shades  of  evening 

O'er  that  green  wilderness  did  fling 

Still  deeper  solitude. 

Pursuing  still  the  path  that  wound 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around 

Through  which  slow  shades  were  wandering, 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came, 

To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring, 

O'er  which  the  column'd  wood  did  frame 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  faith  obtain, 

Man's  early  race  once  knelt  beneath 

The  overhanging  deity. 

O'er  this  fair  fountain  hung  the  sky. 

Now  q>angled  with  rare  stars.     The  snake, 

The.pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 

Creeps  here  his  noontide  thirst  to  slake. 

Is  beaming  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 

Shed  from  yon  dome's  eternal  blue, 

When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 

In  the  light  of  his  own  loveliness; 

And  the  birds  that  in  the  fountain  dip 

Their  plumes,  with  fearless  fellowship 

Above  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover. 

The  fitful  wind  is  heard  to  stir 

One  solitary  leaf  on  high  ; 

The  chirping  of  the  grasshopper 

Vi\\»  every  pause.    There  is  emotion 

In  all  that  dwells  at  noontide  here : 

Then,  through  the  intricate  wild  wood, 

A  mase  of  life  and  light  and  motion 

Is  woven.    But  there  is  stillness  now  ; 

Gloom,  and  the  trance  of  Nature  now : 

The  snake  is  in  his  cove  asleep; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreaming: 

Only  the  shadows  creep ; 

Only  the  glowworm  is  gleaming; 


Only  the  owls  and  the  nightingales 
Wake  in  this  dell  when  day-light  fails^ 
And  grey  shades  gather  in  the  woods : 
And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away 
In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play, 
For  the  moon  is  veil'd  and  sleeping  now. 
The  accustoro'd  nightingale  still  broods 
On  her  accustom'd  bough. 
But  she  is  mute ;  for  her  folse  mate 
Has  fled  and  left  her  desolate. 

This  silent  spot  tradition  old 

Bad  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead. 

For  the  roots  of  the  speaker's  hair  felt  cold 

And  stiff,  as  with  tremulous  lips  he  told 

That  a  hellish  shape  at  midnight  led 

The  ghost  of  a  youth  with  hoary  hair. 

And  sate  on  the  seat  beside  him  there. 

Till  a  naked  child  came  wandering  by. 

When  the  fiend  would  change  to  a  lady  fair! 

A  fearful  tale  !     The  trufh  was  worse : 

For  here  a  sister  and  a  brother 

Had  solemnized  a  monstrous  curae, 

Meeting  in  this  fair  solitude : 

For  beneath  yon  very  sky, 

Had  they  resigned  to  one  another 

Body  and  soul.     The  multitude. 

Tracking  them  to  the  secret  wood, 

Tore  limb  from  limb  their  innocent  child, 

And  stabb'd  and  trampled  on  its  mother; 

But  the  youth,  for  God's  mos||boly  grace, 

A  priest  saved  to  burn  in  the  market-place. 

Duly  at  evening  Helen  came 

To  this  lone  silent  spot, 

From  the  wrecks  of  a  tale  of  wilder  sorrow 

So  much  of  sympathy  to  borrow 

As  soothed  her'  own  dark  lot. 

Duly  each  evening  from  her  home, 

With  her  fair  child  would  Helen  come 

To  sit  upon  that  antique  seat, 

While  the  hues  of  day  were  pale ; 

And  the  bright  boy  beside  her  feet 

Now  lay,  lifting  at  intervals 

His  broad  blue  eyes  on  her ; 

Now,  where  some  sudden  impulse  calls 

Following.     He  was  a  gentle  boy 

And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy; 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  boat. 

With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail, 

His  f&ncy  on  that  spring  would  float. 

If  some  invisible  breeie  might  stir 

Its  marble  calm :  and  Helen  smiled 

Through  tears  of  awe  on  the  gay  child, 

To  think  that  a  boy  as  fair  as  he. 

In  years  which  never  more  may  be, 

By  that  same  fount,  in  that  same  wood, 

The  like  sweet  fancies  had  pursued ; 

And  that  a  mother,  lost  like  her. 

Had  mournfully  sate  watching  him. 

Then  all  the  scene  was  wont  to  swim 

Through  the  mist  of  a  burning  tear. 

For  many  months  had  Helen  known 
This  scene ;  and  now  she  thither  tnrn'd 
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Her  footsteps,  oot  alone. 
The  friend  whose  falsehood  she  bad  moum'd, 
Sate  with  her  on  that  seat  of  stone. 
Silent  they  sate ;  for  evening, 
And  the  power  its  glimpses  bring 
Had,  with  one  awful^shadow,  qtieird 
The  passion  of  their  grief.    They  sate 
With  linked  hands,  ^r  unrepeli'd 
Had  Helen  taken  Rosalind's. 
Like  the  autnmn  wind,  when  it  unbinds 
The  tangled  locks  of  the  nightshade's  hair, 
Which  is  twined  in  the  sultry  summer  air 
Round  the  walls  of  an  outworn  sepulchre, 
Did  the  voice  of  Helen,  sad  and  sweet. 
And  the  sound  of  her  heart  that  ever  beat, 
As  with  sighs  and  words  she  breathcd;on  her, 
Unbind  the  knots  of  her  friend's  despair. 
Till  her  thoughts  were  free  to  float  and  flow; 
And  from  her  labouring  bosom  now, 
Like  the  bursting  of  a  prison'd  flame. 
The  voice  of  a  long-pent  sorrow  came. 

aosALiifD. 
I  saw  the  dark  earth  fall  upon 
The  coffin  ;  and  I  saw  the  stone 
Laid  over  him  whom  this  cold  bmst 
Had  pillow'd  to  his  nightly  rest! 
Thou  knowcst  not,  thou  canst  not  know 
My  agony.    Oh !  I  could  not  weep : 
The  sources  whence  such  blessings  flow 
Were  not  to  be  •pproach'd  by  me! 
But  I  could  smile,  and  I  could  sleep, 
Though  with  a  self-accusing  heart. 
In  morning's  light,  in  evening's  gloom , 
I  watch 'd, — and  would  not  thence  departi— 
My  husband's  untamcnted  tomb. 
My  children  knew  their  sire  was  gone. 
But  when  I  told  them,  «  he  is  dead,t 
They  laugh'd  aloud  in  frantic  glee. 
They  clapp'd  their  Iiands  and  leap'd  about» 
Answering  each  other's  ecstacy 
With  many  a  prank  and  merry  shout 
But  I  sat  silent  and  alone, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  mock  of  mourning  weed. 

They  laugh'd,  fvr  he  was  dead;  bnt  I 
Sate  with  a  hard  and  tearless  eye, 
And  witli  a  lieart  wkicfc  would  deny 
The  secret  joy  it  could  not  quell, 
Low  muttering  o'er  his  loatlied  name; 
Till  from  Chat  scAfKranlention  came 
Remorse  wliere  sin  was  eone ;  a  hell 
Which  in  pare  spirits  should  not  dwelL 

I  '11  tell  thee  tmth.    He  was  a  man 

Hard,  selfish,  loving  only  gold, 

Yet  full  of  guile :  his  pale  eyes  ran 

With  tears,  which  each  some  falsehood  told. 

And  oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 

Would  give  the  lie  to  bis  flushing  cheek : 

He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong ; 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  tbe  weak. 

On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak : 

For  scorn,  wliose  nrrows  search  the  heart. 

From  many  a  manger's  «ys  wonid  ilart. 


And  on  his  memory  eling,  and  follow 

His  soul  to  its  home  so  cold  and  hollow. 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

And  we  were  such,  alas  the  day ! 

Oft,  when  my  little  ones  at  play, 

Were  in  youth's  natural  lightness  gay, 

Or  if  they  lislen'd  to  some  tale 

Of  travellers,  or  of  fairy  land,— 

When  the  light  from  the  wood-fire's  dying  brand 

Flash'd  on  their  faces,— -if  they  heard 

Or  thought  they  heard  upon  the  stair 

Hb  footstep,  tlie  suspended  word 

Died  on  my  lips :  we  all  grew  pale ; 

The  babe  at  my  bosom  was  hush'd  with  fear 

If  it  thought  it  heard  its  father  near ;  • 

And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  knoe 

Cling,  cow'd  and  cowering  fearfully. 

I  '11  tell  the  truth :  I  loved  another. 

Ilis  name  in  my  ear  was  ever  ringing. 

His  form  to  my  brain  was  ever  clinging; 

Yet  if  some  stranger  breathed  that  name. 

My  lips  turn'd  white,  and  my  heart  beat  fast: 

My  nights  were  once  haunted  by  dreams  of  flame. 

My  days  were  dim  in  tbe  shadow  cast. 

By  the  memory  of  the  same  I 

Day  and  night,  day  and  night, 

He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  light. 

For  three  short  years,  which  soon  were  ptSL 

On  the  fourth,  my  gentle  mother 

Led  me  to  the  shrine,  to  be 

His  sworn  bride  eternally. 

And  now  we  stood  on  the  altar  stair. 

When  my  father  came  from  a  distant  land. 

And  with  a  loud  and  fearful  cry, 

Rush'd  between  us  suddenly. 

I  saw  the  stream  of  his  thin  grey  hair, 

I  saw  his  lean  and  lifted  hand. 

And  heard  his  words,— and  live !    O  God! 

Wherefore  do  I  live  7 — «  Hold,  hold  !» 

He  cried,— u  I  tell  thee  't  is  her  brother! 

Thy  mother,  boy,  beneath  the  sod 

Of  yon  church-yard  rests  m  her  shrond  so  cold. 

I  am  now  weak,  and  pale,  and  old : 

We  were  once  dear  to  one  another, 

I  and  that  corpse!    Thou  art  our  child  !• 

Then  with  a  lau(;h  both  long  and  wild 

The  youth  upon  the  pavement  fell : 

They  found  him  dead  !   All  look*d  on  me, 

The  spasms  of  my  despair  to  see; 

But  1  was  calm.     I  went  away  ; 

I  was  clammy-cold  like  clay ! 

I  did  not  weep — l  did  not  speak ; 

But  day  by  day,  week  after  week, 

I  walk'd  about  like  a  corpse  alive!     , 

Alas !  sweet  friend,  you  must  believe 

This  heart  is  stone — it  did  not  break. 

My  father  liv«d  a  liule  while, 
But  all  might  see  that  he  was  dying. 
He  smiled  with  such  a  woeful  smile ! 
When  he  was  in  the  church-yard  lying 
Among  the  wRorms,  we  grew  qnile.poor. 
So  that  no  one  would  give  us  bread. 
My  mother  look'd  at  me,  and  said 
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Faint  words  of  oheer,  which  only  maant 

That  she  could  die  and  be  oonleni ; 

So  I  went  forth  from  the  same  ehurch  door 

To  another  husband's  bed. 

And  this  was  he  who  died  at  last, 

When  weeks  and  months  and  yean  had  past, 

Through  which  I  Grmly  did  fulfil 

Ny  duties,  a  devoted  wife, 

With  the  stem  step  of  yanquish'd  will, 

Walkinif  beneath  the  night  of  life, 

Whose  hours  eitinguish'd,  like  slow  rain 

Falling  for  ever,  pain  by  pain. 

The  very  hope  of  death's  dear  rest ; 

Which,  since  the  heart  within  my  breast 

Of  natural  life  was  dispotsest. 

Its  strange  sustainer  there  had  been. 

When  flowers  were  dead,  and  grass  was  green 

Upon  my  mother's  grave, — that  mother 

Whom  to  outlive,  and  cheer,  and  make 

My  wan  eyes  glitter  for  her  sake, 

Was  my  vow'd  task,  the  single  care 

Which  once  gave  life  to  my  despair, — 

Whoi  she  was  a  thing  that  did  not  stir. 

And  the  crawling  worms  were  cradling  her 

To  a  sleep  more  deep  and  so  more  sweet 

Than  a  baby's  rock'd  on  its  nurse's  knee, 

I  lived ;  a  living  pulse  then  beat 

Beneath  my  heart  that  awaken'd  me. 

What  was  this  pulse  so  warm  and  free  7 

Alas !  I  knew  it  could  not  be 

My  own  dull  blood :  't  was  like  a  thought 

Of  liquid  love,  that  spread  and  wrought 

Under  my  bosom  and  in  my  brain. 

And  crept  with  the  blood  through  every  vein ; 

And  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day, 

The  wonder  could  not  charm  away. 

But  laid  in  sleep,  my  wakeful  pain, 

Until  I  knew  it  was  a  child. 

And  then  I  wept     For  long,  long  years 

These  frozen  eyes  had  shed  no  tears : 

But  now — 't  was  the  season  fair  and  mild 

When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May : 

I  sate  through  the  sweet  sunny  day 

By  my  window  bower  d  round  with  leaves, 

And  down  my  cheeks  the  quick  tears  ran 

Like  twinkling  rain-drops  from  the  eaves, 

When  warm  spring  showers  are  passing  o'er: 

0  Helen,  none  can  ever  tell 

The  joy  it  was  to  weep  once  more ! 

1  wept  to  think  how  hard  it  were 
To  kill  my  babe,  and  take  from  it 
The  sense  of  light,  and  tlie  warm  air, 
And  my  own  food  and  tender  care. 
And  love  and  smiles ;  ere  1  knew  yeC 
That  these  for  it  asight,  as  for  me. 

Be  the  masks  of  a  grinning  mockery. 
And  haply,  1  would  dream,  't  were  sweet 
To  feed  it  from  my  faded  breast, 
Or  mark  my  own  heart's  restless  beat 
Rock  it  to  its  untroubled  rest, 
And  watch  tlia  growing  soul  beneath 
Dawn  in  faint  smiles  {  and  hear  its  breath, 
Half  interrupted  by  calm  sighs. 


And  search  the  depth  of  its  fair  eyes 

For  long  departed  memories ! 

And  so  1  lived  till  diat  sweet  load 

Was  lightep'd.     Darkly  forward  flow'd 

The  stream  of  years,  and  on  it  bore 

Two  shapes  of  gladness  to  my  sight; 

Two  other  babes,  delightful  more 

In  my  lost  soul's  abandon'd  night, 

Than  their  own  country  ships  may  be 

Sailing  towards  wreck'd  mariners, 

Who  cling  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea. 

For  each,  as  it  came,  brought  soothing  tears, 

And  a  loosening  warmth,  as  each  one  lay 

Sucking  the  sullen  milk  away 

About  my  froien  heart,  did  play. 

And  wean'd  it,  oh  how  painfully  l-i- 

As  they  themselves  were  wean'd  each  one 

From  that  sweet  food, — even  from  the  thirst 

Of  death,  and  nothingness,  and  rest, 

Strange  inmate  of  a  living  breast! 

Which  all  that  I  had  undergone 

Of  grief  and  shame,  since  she,  who  first 

The  gates  of  that  dark  refuge  closed. 

Game  to  my  sight,  and  almost  burst 

The  seal  of  that  Lethean  spring ; 

But  these  &ir  shadows  interposed : 

For  all  ddighu  are  shadoixw  now  1 

And  from  my  brain  to  my  dull  brow 

The  heavy  tears  gather  and  flow: 

1  cannot  speak — Oh  let  me  weep ! 

The  tears  which  fell  from  her  wan  eyes 
Glimmer'd  among  the  moonlight  dew; 
Her  deep  hard  sobs  and  heavy  sighs 
Their  echoes  in  the  darkness  threw. 
When  she  grew  calm,  she  thus  did  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  tale  :— 

He  died, 
I  know  not  how.    He  was  not  old, 
if  age  be  number'd  by  its  years; 
But  he  was  bow'd  and  bent  with  fears, 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold. 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  left  him  weak; 
And  his  strait  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  warp'd  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers; 
And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plough. 
Not  age,  bad  lined  his  narrow  brow, 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed 
Upon  the  withering  life  within. 
Like  vipers  on  some  poisonous  weed. 
Whether  his  ill  vrore  death  or  sin 
None  knew,  until  he  died  indeed. 
And  then  men  own'd  tfaey  were  the  same. 

Seven  days  within  my  chamber  lay 
That  corse,  and  my  babes  made  holiday: 
At  last,  I  told  them  what  is  death : 
The  eldest,  with  a  kind  of  shame, 
Came  to  my  knees  with  silent  breath, 
And  sate  awe-stricken  at  my  feet; 
And  soon  the  others  left  their  play, 
And  sate  there  too.     it  is  unmeet 
To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
The  witliering  knowledge  of  the  grave; 
From  me  remorse  then  wrung  that  truth. 
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I  could  not  bear  the  joy  which  gave 

Far  worse  than  fire's  brief  agony. 

Too  just  a  reRpoDM  to  mine  own. 

As  to  the  Christian  creed,  if  true 

In  Tain.    1  dared  not  feign  a  groan ; 

Or  false,  I  never  qnestion'd  it : 

And  in  their  artless  looks  I  saw, 

I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do : 

Between  the  mists,  of  fear  and  awe. 

Nor  my  vext  soul  had  leisure  yet 

That  my  own  thought  was  theirs ;  and  they 

To  doubt  the  things  men  say,  or  daem 

Express'd  it  not  in  words,  but  said. 

That  they  are  other  than  they  seem. 

Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 

Will  pass  in  happy  work  and  play, 

All  present  who  those  crimes  did  hear. 

Now  he  is  dead  and  gone  away. 

In  feign  d  or  actual  scorn  and  fear. 

Men,  women,  children,  slunk  away. 

After  the  funeral  all  our  kin 

Whispering  with  self-contented  pride. 

Assembled,  and  the  will  was  read. 

Which  half  suspects  its  own  base  lie. 

My  friend,  I  tell  thee,  even  the  dead 

I  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  abide. 

Have  strength,  their  putrid  shrouds  within. 

But  silently  I  went  my  way. 

To  blast  and  torture.     Those  who  live 

Nor  noticed  I  where  joyously 

Still  fear  the  living,  but  a  corse 

Sate  my  t^'o  younger  babes  at  play, 

Is  merciless,  and  power  doth  give 

In  the  court-yard  through  which  I  past; 

To  such  pale  tyrants  half  the  spoil 

But  went  with  footsteps  firm  and  ^st 

He  rends  from  those  who  groan  and  toil, 

Till  1  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean  green. 

Because  they  blush  not  with  remorse 

And  there,  a  woman  with  grey  hairs, 

Among  their  crawling  worms.     Itehold, 

Who  had  my  mothers  servant  been. 

I  have  no  child!  my  talc  grows  old 

Kneeling,  with  many  tears  and  prayers, 

With  grief,  and  staggers:  let  it  reach 

Made  me  accept  a  purse  of  gold. 

The  limits  of  my  feeble  speech. 

Half  of  the  earnings  she  had  kept 

And  languidly  at  length  recline 

To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  old. 

On  the  brink  of  its  own  grave  and  mine. 

With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slepf. 

Thou  knowest  what  a  thing  is  Poverty 

I  wander  now.    T  is  a  vain  thought— 

Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days : 

But  on  yon  alp,  whose  snowy  head 

T  is  Crime,  and  Fear,  and  Infomy, 

'Mid  the  asure  air  is  islanded 

And  houseless  Want  in  frozen  ways 

(We  see  it  o'er  the  flood  of  cloud. 

Wandering  ungarroented,  and  Pain, 

Which  sunrise  from  its  eastern  caves 

And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain  , 

Drives,  wrinkling  into  golden  waves, 

Foul  Self-contempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 

Hung  wilh  its  precipices  proud, 

Youth's  star>light  smile,  and  makes  its  tears 

From  that  grey  sione  where  first  we  met). 

First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever! 

There,  now  who  knows  the  dead  feel  nought? 

And  well  thou  knowest  a  mother  never 

Should  be  my  grave ;  for  he  who  yet 

Could  doom  her  children  to  this  ill. 

Is  my  soul's  soul,  once  said  :  ■  'T  were  sweet 

And  well  he  knew  the  same.     The  will 

'Mid  stars  and  lightnings  to  abide. 

Imported,  that  if  e'er  again 

And  winds  and  lulling  snows,  that  beat 

I  sought  my  children  to  behold, 

Wilh  their  soft  flakes  the  mountain  wide, 

Or  in  my  birth-place  did  remain 

When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose. 

Beyond  three  days,  whose  hours  were  told. 

And  languid  storms  their  pinions  close: 

They  should  inherit  nought:  and  he. 

And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  pure. 

To  whom  next  came  their  patrimony. 

And  ever-during,  aye  endure : 

A  sallow  lawyer,  crael  and  cold. 

Who  knows,  if  one  were  buried  there. 

Aye  watch'd  me,  as  the  will  was  read. 

But  these  things  might  our  spirits  make, 

With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 

Amid  the  all-surrounding  air, 

The  secrets  of  my  agony; 

Their  own  eternity  partake?* 

And  with  close  lips  and  anxious  brow 

Then  't  was  a  wild  and  playful  saying 

Stood  canvassing  still  to  and  fro 

At  which  I  laugh'd  or  seem'd  to  laugh  : 

The  chance  of  my  resolve,  and  all 

They  were  his  words:  now  heed  my  praying. 

The  dead  man's  caution  just  did  call; 

And  let  them  be  my  epitaph. 

For  in  that  killing  lie  'i  was  said — 

Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  be 

tf  She  is  adulterous,  and  doth  hold 

My  monument     Wilt  remember  me? 

In  secret  that  the  Christian  creed 

I  know  thou  wilt,  and  canst  forgive 

Is  false,  and  therefore  is  much  need 

Whilst  in  this  erring  world  to  live 

That  1  should  have  a  care  to  save 

My  soul  disdain'd  not,  that  1  ihongbc 

BJy  children  from  eicmal  fire.- 

Its  lying  forms  were  wortliy  aught. 

Friend,  he  was  shelter  d  by  the  grave, 

And  much  less  thee. 

And  therefore  dared  to  be  a  liar! 

In  truth,  the  Indian  on  ihe  pyre 

BELXlf. 

Of  her  dead  husband,  half  consumed. 

O  speak  not  so. 

As  well  might  there  be  false,  as  1 

But  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  woe 

To  those  abhorr'd  embraces  doora'd. 

Into  this  heart,  full  though  it  be, 
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Aye  OTerflowing  with  itii  own : 

I  thought  that  grief  had  levei'd  me 

From  all  beside  who  weep  and  groan; 

Its  likeness  upon  earth  to  be, 

Its  express  image;  but  thou  art 

More  wretched.    Sweet !  we  will  not  part 

Henceforth,  if  death  be  not  divbion; 

If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  contrition. 

But  wilt  thou  hear,  since  last  we  parted 

All  that  has  left  me  broken-hearted  7 

I0SAL1RD. 

Tes,  speak.    The  faintest  stars  are  scarcely  shorn 
Of  their  thin  beams  by  that  delusire  mom 
Which  sinks  again  in  darkness,  like  the  light 
Of  early  love,  soon  lost  in  total  night. 

■ELUI. 

Alas!  Italian  winds  are  mild. 

But  my  boaom  is  cold — wintry  cold — 

When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the  fresh  leaves, 

Soft  music,  my  poor  brain  is  wild. 

And  I  am  weak  like  a  nursling  child. 

Though  my  soul  with  grief  is  grey  and  old. 

aOSAURD. 

Weep  not  at  thine  own  words,  tho*  they  must  make 
Me  weep.    What  is  thy  tale? 

HILUr. 

I  fear 'twiU  shake 
Thy  gentle  heart  with  tears.    Thou  well 
Rememberest  when  we  met  no  more. 
And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lionel, 
That  friendless  caution  pierced  me  sore 
With  grief;  a  wound  my  spirit  bore 
Indignantly,  but  when  he  died 
With  him  lay  dead  both  hope  and  pride. 

Alas!  all  hope  is  buried  now. 
But  then  men  dream'd  the  aged  earth 
Was  labouring  in  that  mighty  birth. 
Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 
Has  aye  foreseen — the  happy  age 
When  truth  and  love  shall  dwell  below 
Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men ; 
Which  on  this  world  not  power  but  will 
Even  now  is  wanting  to  fulfil. 

Among  mankind  what  thence  befel 
Of  strife,  how  vain,  is  known  too  well ; 
When  liberty's  dear  pcan  fell 
'Mid  murderous  howls.    To  Lionel, 
Though  of  great  wealth  and  lineage  high, 
Tet  through  those  dungeon  walls  diere  came 
Thy  thrilling  light,  O  Uberty ! 
And  as  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 
Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 
Flash'd  on  his  visionary  youth. 
And  fiird  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith, 
And  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death; 
For  love  and  life  in  him  were  twins. 
Bom  at  one  birth  :  in  every  other 
First  life  then  love  its  couite  begins. 
Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother ; 
And  so  through  this  dark  world  they  fleet 
Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet : 


But  he  loved  all  things  ever.    Then 

He  pass'd  amid  the  strife  of  men. 

And  stood  at  the  throne  of  armed  power 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe : 

Secure  as  one  on  a  rock-built  tower 

O'er  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  trails  to  and  fro, 

'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  human  kind 

He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them  ; 

For,  it  was  said,  his  words  could  bind 

Like  music  the  lull'd  crowd,  and  stem 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 

Which  mortals  tmdi  and  reason  deem, 

But  is  revenge  and  fear,  and  pride. 

Joyous  be  was ;  and  hope  and  peace 

On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide. 

Raining  like  dew  from  his  sweet  tolk. 

As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 

Along  the  brink  of  the  gfcM>my  seas, 

Liquid  mists  of  splendour  quiver. 

His  very  gestures  touch'd  to  tears 

The  unpersuaded  tyrant,  never 

So  moved  before :  his  presence  stung 

The  tormrers  with  their  victim's  pain. 

And  none  knew  how ;  and  through  their  ears, 

The  subtle  witchcraft  of  his  tongue 

Unlock'd  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 

Ciold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Men  wonder'd,  and  some  sneered  to  see 

One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap : 

For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young, 

And  might  drink  from  the  depths  of  luxury. 

If  he  seeks  fame,  fame  never  crown'd 

The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed : 

If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 

'Mid  ancient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 

Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil 

Those  who  would  sit  near  power  must  toil ; 

And  such,  there  utting,  all  may  see. 

What  seeks  he?  All  that  others  seek 

He  casts  away,  like  a  rile  weed 

Which  the  sea  easts  unretnmingly. 

That  poor  and  hungry  men  should  break 

The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  scorn. 

We  understand ;  but  Lionel 

We  know  is  rich  and  nobly  bom. 

So  wonder'd  they ;  yet  all  men  loved 

Toung  Lionel,  though  few  approved ; 

All  bat  the  priests,  whose  hatred  fell 

Like  the  unseen  blight  of  a  smiling  day, 

The  withering  honey^ew,  which  clings] 

Under  the  bright  green  buds  of  May, 

Whilst  diey  unfold  their  emerald  wings : 

For  he  made  verses  wild  and  queer 

On  the  strange  creeds  priesu  hold  so  dear. 

Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 

Of  devils  and  saints  and  all  such  gear. 

He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  read 

Would  laugh  till  he  were  almost  dead. 

So  this  grew  a  proverb :  •  Don't  get  old 

Till  Lionel's  *  banquet  in  hell'  you  hear, 

And  then  you  will  laugh  yourself  young  again.* 

So  the  priests  hated  him,  and  he 

Repaid  their  hate  with  cheerful  glee. 

ao 
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Ah,  smilet  and  joyance  qaickly  died, 

For  public  hope  grew  pale  and  dim 

]n  an  alter'd  time  and  tide. 

And  in  its  wasting  wither  d  him, 

As  a  summer  flower  that  blows  too  soon 

Droops  in  the  smile  of  tlie  waning  moon. 

When  it  scatters  through  an  April  night 

The  froien  dews  of  wrinkling  blight. 

None  now  hoped  more.  Grey  Power  was  sealed 

Safely  on  her  ancestral  throne; 

And  Faith,  the  Python,  undefeated, 

Even  to  iu  blood-stain'd  steps  dragg'd  on 

Her  foul  and  wounded  train,  and  men 

Were  trampled  and  deceived  again, 

And  words  and  shows  again  could  bind 

The  wailing  tribes  of  humankind 

In  scorn  and  famine.    Fire  and  blood 

Raged  round  the  raging  multitude, 

To  fields  remote  by  tyranls  sent 

To  be  the  scorned  instrument 

With  which  they  drag  from  mines  of  gore 

The  chains  their  slaves  yet  ever  wore  ; 

And  in  the  streets  men  met  each  other, 

^d  by  old  altars  and  in  halls, 

And  smiled  again  at  festivals. 

But  each  man  found  in  lib  heart's  brother 

Cold  clieer ;  for  all,  though  half  deceived, 

The  outworn  creeds  again  believed, 

And  the  same  round  anew  began, 

Which  the  weary  world  yet  ever  ran. 

Many  then  wept,  not  tears,  but  gall 

Within  their  hearu,  like  drops  which  fall 

Wasting  the  fountain-stone  away. 

And  in  that  dark  and  evil  day 

Did  all  desires  and  thoughts,  that  claim 

Men's  care— ambition,  friendship,  feme. 

Love,  hope,  though  hope  was  now  despair— 

Indue  the  colours  of  this  change, 

As  from  the  all<«urrounding  air 

The  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  sCniBge, 

When  storm  and  eanbquake  linger  there. 


And  so,  my  friend,  it  then  befel 
To  many,  most  lo  Lionel, 
Whose  hope  was  like  the  life  of  yoath 
Within  him,  and  when  dead,  became 
A  spirit  of  unresting  flame. 
Which  goaded  him  in  his  distress 
Over  the  world's  vast  wilderness. 
Three  years  he  left  his  native  land. 
And  on  the  fourth,  when  he  return'd, 
None  knew  him  :  he  was  stricken  deep 
With  some  disease  of  mind,  and  turn'd 
Into  aught  unlike  Lionel. 
On  him,  on  whom,  dad  he  pause  in  sleep, 
Serenest  smiles  were  wont  to  keep, 
And,  did  he  wake,  a  winged  band 
Of  bright  persuasions,  which  bad  fed 
On  his  sweet  lips  and  liquid  eyes, 
Kept  their  swift  pinions  half  outspread, 
To  do  on  men  his  least  command  ; 
On  him,  whom  once 't  was  paradise 
Even  to  behold,  now  misery  lay  : 
In  his  own  heart 't  was  merciless, 


To  all  things  else  none  may  ezp 
Its  innocence  and  tenderness. 


'T  was  said  that  he  had  refuge  sought 

In  love  from  his  unquiet  thought 

In  distant  lands,  and  been  deceived 

By  some  strange  show ;  for  there  were  found, 

Blotted  with  tears  as  those  relieved 

By  their  own  words  are  wont  to  do. 

These  mournful  verses  on  the  ground. 

By  all  who  read  them  blotted  too. 

•  How  am  I  changed  I  my  hopes  were  once  Uk«  fire : 
1  loved,  and  I  believed  that  life  was  love. 
How  am  I  lost !  on  wings  of  swift  desire 
Among  Heaven's  vrinds  my  spirit  once  did  more. 
I  slept,  and  silver  dreams  did  aye  inspire 
My  liquid  sleep.     I  woke,  and  did  approve 
All  nature  to  my  heart,  and  thought  to  make 
A  paradise  of  earth  for  one  sweet  sake. 

■  I  love,  bnt  I  believe  in  love  no  mors : 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not.    O,  from  sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 
Itt  long-lost  flattery  now.    1  wake  to  weep. 
And  sit  through  the  long  day  gnawing  the  core 
Of  my  bitter  heart,  and,  like  a  miser,  keep. 
Since  none  in  what  1  feel  take  pain  or  pleasare. 
To  my  own  soul  its  self-consuming  treasure.* 

He  dwelt  beside  me  near  the  sea  ; 

And  oft  in  evening  did  we  meet. 

When  the  waves,  beneath  tlie  star-light,  flee 

O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet, 

And  talk'd.    Our  talk  was  sad  and  sweet. 

Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  pass'd 

The  desolation  which  it  spoke; 

And  smiles,— as  when  the  lightning's  blast 

Has  parch'd  some  heaven-delighting  oak. 

The  next  spring  shovs  leaves  pale  and  rane. 

But  like  flowers  delicate  and  Ifair, 

On  its  rent  boughs,— again  array  d 

His  countenance  in  tender  light : 

His  words  grew  subtle  fire,  which  made 

The  air  his  hearers  breathed  delight : 

His  motions,  like  the  winds,  were  free, 

Which  bend  the  bright  grass  gracefully, 

Then  fade  away  in  circlets  faint : 

And  winged  Hope,  on  which  upborne 

His  soul  seem'd  hovering  in  his  eyes. 

Like  some  bright  spirit  newly-born 

Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies. 

Sprang  forth  from  his  rent  heart  anew. 

Yet  o'er  his  talk,  and  looks,  and  mien. 

Tempering  their  lovriiness  too  keen, 

Past  woe  its  shadow  backward  threw. 

Till  like  an  eahalation,  ^read 

From  flowen  half  drunk  with  evening  dew. 

They  did  become  infectious :  sweet 

And  subtle  mists  of  sense  and  thought ; 

Which  wrapt  us  soon,  when  we  might  meet. 

Almost  from  our  own  looks  and  aught 

The  wide  world  holds.    And  so,  his  mind 

Was  heard,  while  mine  grew  sick  with  fear : 

For  ever  now  his  health  declined, 

Like  some  frail  bark  which  cannot  bear 

The  impulse  of  an  alter'd  wind. 
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Though  pnwpenitt ;  and  my  h«art  gniw  full 

'Mid  in  new  joy  of  a  new  ears : 

A  farewell  look  of  love  he  tnm'd. 

For  hia  cheek  became,  not  pale,  bnc  fair. 

Half  calmiog  me ;  then  gaied  awhile, 

As  roee-o'ershadow'd  lilies  are ; 

As  if  through  that  black  and  massy  pile, 

And  soon  his  deep  and  sunny  hair. 

And  through  the  crowd  around  him  there. 

In  this  alone  less  beautiful, 

And  through  the  dense  and  murky  air. 

like  grass  in  tombs  grew  wild  and  rare. 

And  the  throng'd  streets,  he  did  espy 

The  blood  in  his  translucent  Teins 

What  poets  know  and  prophecy ; 

Beat,  not  like  animal  life,  bnt  love 

And  said,  .with  voice  that  made  them  shiver 

Seem'd  now  its  sullen  springs  to  move, 

And  clung  like  music  in  my  brain. 

When  life  had  fail'd,  and  all  its  pains; 

And  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  again 

And  sudden  sleep  would  seise  him  oft 

Prolonging  it  with  deepen'd  strain— 

.    Like  death,  so  calm,  but  that  a  tear, 

•  Fear  not,  the  tyrants  shall  rale  for  ever, 

His  pointed  eye-lashes  between. 

Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith  ; 

Would  gather  in  the  light  serene 

They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river, 

Of  smiles,  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 

Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death : 

Beneath  lay  undulating  there. 

It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells, 

His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame. 

Aroiind  them  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 

As  eagerly  it  went  and  came; 

And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see. 

And  I  hung  o'er  him  in  his  sleep, 

Like  wrecks  in  the  surge  of  eternity.* 

Till,  like  an  image  in  the  lake 

Which  rains  disturb,  my  tears  would  break 

I  dwelt  beside  the  prison  gate. 

The  shadow  of  that  slumber  deep ; 

And  the  strange  crowd  that  out  and  in 

Then  he  would  bid  me  not  to  weep, 

Pass'd,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own  fate. 

And  say  with  flattery  ftilse,  yet  sweet. 

Might  have  fretted  me  with  iu  ceaseless  din, 

That  death  and  he  could  never  meet. 

But  the  fever  of  care  was  louder  within. 

If  I  would  never  part  with  him. 

Soon,  bnt  too  late,  in  penitence 

And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 

Or  fear,  his  foes  released  him  thence : 

AH  that  in  us  was  yet  divided : 

I  saw  his  thin  and  languid  form, 

For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite. 

As  leaning  on  the  jailor^s  arm. 

By  men  to  bind  but  once  provided. 

Whose  hardened  eyes  grew  moist  the  while, 

Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me. 

To  meet  his  muto  and  feded  smile. 

Or  ihey  would  kill  him  in  their  glee. 

And  hear  his  words  of  kind  farewell. 

I  shuddered,  and  then  laughing  said. 

He  totter'd  forth  from  his  damp  cell. 

•  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind, 

Many  had  never  wept  before, 

But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night. 

From  whom  fast  tears  then  gush'd  and  fell: 

Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread, 

Many  vrill  relent  no  more. 

And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.* 

Who  sobb'd  like  infanta  then  ;  aye,  all 

Who  throng'd  the  prison's  stony  hall, 

T  was  sunset  as  I  spoke :  one  star 

The  rulers  or  the  slaves  of  law, 

Bad  scarce  burst  forth,  when  from  ahx 

Felt  with  a  new  surprise  and  awe 

The  ministers  of  misrule  sent, 

That  they  were  human,  till  strong  shame 

Seiied  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 

Made  them  again  become  the  same. 

His  chain'd  limbs  to  a  dreary  tower, 

The  prison  blood-hounds,  huge  and  grim, 

In  the  midst  of  a  city  vast  and  wide. 

From  human  looks  the  infection  caught. 

For  he,  they  said,  from  his  mind  had  bent 

And  fondly  crouch'd  and  fewn'd  on  him; 

Against  their  gods  keen  blasphemy. 

And  men  have  heard  the  prisoners  say, 

For  which,  though  his  soul  must  roasted  be 

Who  in  their  rotting  dungeons  lay. 

In  hell's  red  lakes  immortally. 

That  from  that  hour,  throughout  one  day. 

Yet  even  on  earth  must  he  abide 

The  fierce  despair  and  hate  which  kept 

Their  trampled  bosoms  almost  slept : 

1  think,  men  call  it    What  avail 

When,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding 

Are  prayers  and  tears,  which  chase  denial 

On  each  heart's  wound,  wide  torn  and  bleeding. 

From  the  fierpe  savage,  nursed  in  hate? 

Because  their  jailors'  rale,  they  thought. 

Wlut  the  knit  soul  that  pleading  and  pale 

Grew  merciful,  like  a  parent's  away. 

Makes  wan  the  quivering  cheek,  which  late 

It  painted  with  its  own  delight  T 

I  know  not  how,  but  we  were  free : 

We  were  divided.     As  T  could,    - 

And  Lionel  sate  alone  with  me, 

I  still'd  the  tingling  of  my  blood. 

As  the  carriage  drove  through  the  streeto  apace; 

And  follow'd  him  in  their  despite. 

And  we  look'd  upon  each  other's  fece; 

As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild, 

The  murderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child ; 

Ran  like  the  thoughts  of  a  single  mind, 

And  when  we  came  to  the  prison  door. 

As  the  swift  emotions  went  and  came 

And  1  pray'd  to  share  his  dungeon  floor 

Through  the  veins  of  each  united  frame. 

With  prayers  which  rarely  have  been  spnni'd. 

So  through  the  long  long  streets  we  past 

And  when  men  drove  me  forth  and  1 

Of  the  million-peopled  city  vast; 

I 
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Which  it  that  deaart,  where  each  one 

From  tuntet  o'er  the  Alpine  tnow: 

Seeks  hit  mate  yet  it  alone, 

And  death  tecm'd  not  like  death  in  him. 

BeloTed  and  touffht  and  moiim'd  of  none ; 

For  the  qnrit  of  life  o'er  every  limb 

Until  the  clear  blue  tky  was  teen. 

Lin'ger'd,  a  mitt  of  tente  and  thought 

And  the  graity  meadows  bright  and  green, 

When  the  tummer  wind  faint  odouis  bronghc 

And  then  I  tank  in  his  embrace, 

From  mountain  flowert,  even  at  it  pait'd 

Enclosing  there  a  mighty  space 

Hit  cheek  would  change,  at  the  noon-day  sea 

Of  love :  and  to  we  travell'd  on 

Which  the  dying  breese  tweeps  fitfully. 

By  woodt,  and  fieldt  of  yellow  flowert, 

If  but  a  cloud  the  sky  o'ercast. 

And  towns,  and  villages,  and  towert. 

You  might  tee  hit  colour  come  and  go. 

Day  after  day  of  happy  hourt. 

And  the  softest  ttnin  of  mutic  made 

It  wat  the  astire  time  of  June, 

Sweet  tmilet,  yet  tad,  arite  and  fade 

When  the  tkiet  are  deep  in  the  tUinlest  noon,. 

Amid  the  dew  of  hit  tender  eyet; 

And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezet  thake 

And  the  breath,  with  intermitting  flow. 

The  freth  green  leaves  of  the  hedge-row  briar, 

Made  hit  pale  lipt  quiver  and  part. 

And  there  were  odours  "then  to  make 

You  might  hear  the  beatingt  of  hit  heart. 

The  very  breath  we  did  req>tre 

Quick,  but  not  ttrong ;  and  with  my  trettet 

A  liquid  element,  whereon 

When  oft  he  playfully  would  bind 

Our  spirits,  like  delighted  things 

In  the  bowert  of  motsy  lonelineatet 

That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wings, 

Hit  neck,  and  win  me  to  to  mingle 

Floated  and  mingled  for  away. 

In  the  tweet  depth  of  woven  carettet. 

'Mid  the  warm  winds  of  the  sunny  day. 

And  our  faint  limbs  were  intertwined, 

And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 

Alas!  the  unquiet  life  did  tingle 

Above  the  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon. 

From  mine  own  heart  through  every  vein. 

And  light  and  sound  ebb'd  from  the  earth. 

Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty. 

Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weaff  sea 

Who  beats  the  walls  of  hit  stony  cell. 

To  the  depths  of  iu  own  tranquillity, 

But  his,  it  teem'd  already  free. 

Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 

Like  the  thadow  of  fire  turrounding  me! 

Did  the  earth's  breathless  sleep  attnne : 

On  my  faint  eyet  and  limbt  did  dwell 

Like  flowers,  which  on  each  other  close 

That  tpirit  at  it  patt'd,  till  toon. 

Their  languid  leaves  when  day-light's  gone, 

As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o'er  the  moon. 

We  lay,  till  new  emotions  came. 

Beneath  its  light  invisible. 

Which  aeem'd  to  make  each  mortal  frame 

Is  seen  when  it  folds  its  grey  wings  again 

One  toul  of  interwoven  flame, 

To  alight  on  midnight's  dusky  plain. 

A  life  in  life,  a  second  birth 

I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gathering  toul 

In  worlds  diviner  far  than  earth. 

PasiTd  from  beneath  that  strong  controul, 

Which,  like  two  strains  of  harmony 

And  I  fell  on  a  life  which  was  sick  with  fear 

That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky. 

Of  all  the  woe  that  now  I  bear. 

Then  slowly  ditunite,  past  by 

And  left  the  tendemeis  of  tears, 

Amid  a  hloomleis  myrtle  wood. 

A  toft  oblirion  of  all  feart. 

On  a  green  and  sea-girt  promontory. 

A  tweet  tleep :  to  we  travell'd  on 

Not  far  from  where  we  dwelt,  there  stood 

Tilt  we  came  to  the  home  of  Lionel, 

In  record  of  a  sweet  sad  story. 

Among  the  monntaint  wild  and  lone. 

An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 

Betide  the  hoary  western  tea. 

Gireled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  gate 

Which  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  thore 

Was  sculptured, « To  Fidelity;* 

The  massy  forest  shadow'd  o'er. 

And  in  the  thrine  an  image  tate. 

All  veiTd:  but  there' wat  seen  the  light 

The  ancient  steward,  with  hair  all  hoar, 

Of  smiles,  which  faintly  could  exprais 

As  we  alighted,  wept  to  tee 

A  mingled  pain  and  tenderness 

Hn  master  changed  to  fearfully ; 

Through  that  ethereal  drapery. 

And  the  old  man't  tobt  did  waken  me 

The  left  hand  held  the  head,  the  right- 

From  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladnest; 

Beyond  the  veil,  beneath  tlie  skin, 

The  truth  flaah'd  o'er  me  like  quick  madnets 

You  might  see  the  nerves  quivering  within— 

When  I  look'd,  and  saw  that  there  was  death 

Was  foreing  the  point  of  a  barbed  dart 

On  Liond :  yet  day  by  day 

Into  its  side-convulsing  heart 

He  lived,  till  fmr  grew  hope  and  faith. 

An  unskill'd  hand,  yet  one  informed 

And  in  my  soul  I  dared  to  say. 

With  genius,  had  the  marble  warm'd 

Nothing  to  bright  can  patt  away : 

With  that  pathetic  life.    This  tale 

Death  it  dark,  and  foul,  and  dull. 

It  told  :  A  dog  had  from  the  sea. 

But  he  is— O  how  beautiful ! 

When  the  tide  was  raging  fearfully, 

Yet  day  by  day  he  grew  more  weak, 

Dragg'd  lionel's  mother,  weak  and  pale, 

And  his  sweet  voice,  when  he  might  speak, 

Then  died  beside  her  on  the  sand, 

Which  ne'er  wat  loud,  became  more  low; 

And  the  that  temple  thence  had  plann'd; 

And  the  light  which  flath'd  through  hit  waxen  cheek 

But  it  wat  Lionel't  own  hand 

Grew  fttint,  at  the  rote-like  huet  which  flow 

Bad  wrought  the  image.    Each  new  moon 
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That  lady  did,  in  this  lone  fan9, 

The  rites  of  a  religion  eweet. 

Whose  god  was  in  her  heart  and  brain : 

The  seasons'  loveliest  flowers  were  strewn 

On  the  marble  floor  beneath  her  feet, 

And  she  brought  crowns  of  sea-buds  white, 

Whose  odoor  is  so  sweet  and  foiot. 

And  weeds,  like  branching  chrysolite, 

Woten  in  devices  fine  and  quaint. 

And  tears  from  her  brown  eyes  did  Main 

The  altar :  need  but  look  upon 

That  dying  statue,  fair  and  wan, 

If  tears  should  cease,  to  weep  again : 

And  rare  Arabian  odours  came. 

Though  the  myrtle  copses  steaming  thence 

From  the  hissing  frankincense. 

Whose  smoke,  wool-white  as  ocean  foam. 

Hung  in  dense  flocks  beneath  the  dome. 

That  iTory  dome,  whose  aiure  night 

With  golden  stars,  like  heaven,  was  bright 

O'er  the  split  cedars  pointed  flame; 

And  the  lady's  harp  would  kindle  there 

Tho  melody  of  an  okl  air. 

Softer  than  sleep ;  the  viUagers 

Hixt  their  religion  up  with  kef's, 

And  as  they  listen'd  round,  shed  tears. 

One  ere  he  led  me  to  this  fane : 

Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 

Was  lingering  grey,  and  soon  her  strain 

The  nightingale  began ;  now  loud. 

Climbing  in  circles  the  windless  sky. 

Now  dying  music;  suddenly 

T  is  scatter'd  in  a  thousand  notes. 

And  now  to  the  hosh'd  ear  it  floats 

Like  field  smells  known  in  infancy. 

Then  failing,  soothes  the  air  again. 

We  sate  within  that  temple  lone, 

Pavilioned  round  with  Parian  stone : 

His  mothei's  harp  stood  near,  and  oft 

I  had  awaken'd  music  soft 

Amid  its  wires:  the  nightingale 

Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale : 

«  Now  drain  the  cup,»  said  Lionel, 

•  Which  the  poet-bird  has  crown'd  so  well 

With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  song! 

Heardst  thou  not  sweet  words  among 

That  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy! 

Heardst  thou  not,  that  those  who  die 

Awake  in  a  world  of  extacy  1 

That  love,  when  Umbs  are  interwolen. 

And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  cloven, 

And  thought,  to  the  world's  dim  boundaries  clinging, 

And  music,  when  one  beloved  is  singing. 

Is  death  ?  Let  us  drain  right  joyously 

The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills  for  nie.» 

He  paused,  and  to  my  lips  be  bent 

His  own :  like  spirit  bis  words  went 

Through  all  my  limbs  with  the  ^eed  of  fire; 

And  his  keen  eyes,  glittering  through  mine, 

Fill'd  me  with  the  flame  divine. 

Which  in  their  orbs  was  burning  far, 

Like  the  light  of  an  unmeasured  star. 

In  the  sky  of  midnight  dark  and  deep  : 

Yes,  't  VTBS  his  soul  that  did  inspire 

Sounds,  which  my  skill  could  ne'er  awaken ; 


And  first,  1  §At  my  fingers  sweep 

The  harp,  and  a  long  quivering  cry 

Burst  from  my  lips  in  symphony : 

The  dusk  and  solid  air  was  shaken. 

As  swift  and  swifter  the  notes  came 

From  my  touch,  thatwandef'd  like  quick  flame. 

And  from  my  bosom,  labouring 

With  some  unutterable  thing : 

The  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 

My  faint  lips  tremble,  in  some  mood 

Of  wordless  thought  Lionel  stood 

So  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 

The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 

Caught  whiteness :  yet  his  countenance 

Raised  upward,  bttm'd  wiib  radiance 

Of  spirit-piercing  joy,  whose  light. 

Like  the  moon  struggling  through  the  night 

Of  wbirlvrind-rifted  clouds,  did  break 

With  beams  that  might  not  be  confined. 

I  paused,  but  soon  his  gestures  kindled 

New  power,  as  by  the  moving  wind 

The  vraives  are  lifted,  and  my  song 

To  low  soft  notes  now  changed  and  dwindled. 

And  from  the  twinkling  wires  among, 

My  languid  fingers  drew  and  flung 

Circles  of  life-dissolving  sound. 

Yet  faint :  in  aery  rings  they  bound 

My  Lionel,  who,  as  every  strain 

Grew  fainter  but  more  sweet,  his  mien 

Sunk  with  the  sound  ralaxedly; 

And  slowly  now  he  turn'd  to  me. 

As  slowly  faded  from  his  face 

That  awful  joy:  with  looks  serene 

He  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace. 

And  my  wild  song  then  died  away 

In  murmurs :  words,  I  dare  not  say 

We  mix'd,  and  on  his  lips  mine  fed 

Till  they  methought  felt  still  and  cold  : 

■  What  is  it  with  thee,  love  7i»  I  said ; 

No  word,  no  look,  no  motion  I  yes, 

There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guess, 

Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  ba.  told. 

I  look'd,  and  knew  that  be  was  dead, 

And  fell,  as  the  eagle  on  the  plain 

Falls  when  life  deserts  her  brain. 

And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veil'd  again. 

O  that  I  were  now  dead !  but  sach 
Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  much 
Those  dying  murmurs  7    He  forbad. 
O  that  I  once  again  were  mad  I 
And  yet,  dear  Roealind,  not  so. 
For  I  would  live  to  share  thy  woe. 
Sweet  boy !  did  1  forget  thee  too  I 
Alas,  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words* 

No  memory  more 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  searshore. 
Madneas  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop, 
And  the  clear  north  wind  was  driving  it. 
Then  I  heard  strange  tongues,  and  saw  strange 

flowers. 
And  the  stars  methought  grew  unlike  ours, 
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And  the  aiure  tky  And  die  •tonnleit  wan 

Made  me  beliere  chat  1  had  died, 

And  waked  in  a  worid,  which  was  to  me 

Drear  hell,  though  hea?en  to  all  beside. 

Then  a  dead  aleep  fsU  on  ay  mind, 

Whilst  animal  life  many  long  years 

Had  rescued  irom  a  chasm  of  tears ; 

And  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find 

That  die  same  lady,  hright  and  wise^ 

With  silver  locks  and  quick  brown  eyes, 

The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 

Had  tended  me  in  my  distress. 

And  died  some  months  before.    Nor  less 

Wonder,  but  far  more  peace  and  joy 

Brought  in  diat  hour  my  lotely  boy ; 

For  through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 

The  impress  of  thy  being  kept ; 

And  if  I  waked,  or  if  I  slept. 

No  doubt,  chough  memory  faithless  be, 

Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me ; 

And  thus,  O  Lionel !  like  thee 

Is  our  sweet  child.    'T  is  sure  most  strange 

J  knew  not  of  so  great  a  change, 

As  that  which  gave  kim  birth,  who  now 

b  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealdi  had  Mt 
By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 
The  ready  lies  of  law  hmh. 
My  child  and  me  might  well  beftiL 
But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn, 
Which  from  the  meanest  I  hare  borne, 
When,  for  my  child's  beloved  sake, 
I  mix'd  with  slaves,  to  rindicate 
The  very  laws  themseivvs  do  make  : 
Let  me  not  say  scorn  is  my  fste. 
Lest  I  be  proud,  suffering  the  same 
With  diose  who  live  in  deadiless  fame. 

She  ceased.—*  Lo,  where  red  morning  thro*  the  woods 

Is  burning  o'er  the  dew!»  said  Rosalind. 

And  with  these  words  they  roee,  and  Cowards  the  flood 

Of  the  blue  lake,  beneath  die  leares  now  wind 

Widi  equal  steps  and  fingers  intertwined  : 

Thence  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  where  the  shore 

Is  shadow'd  with  rocks,  and  cypresses 

Cleave  with  their  dark  green  cones  the  silent  skies, 

And  with  their  shadows  the  dear  depths  below. 

And  where  a  little  terrace  from  its  bowers. 

Of  blooming  myrtle  and  faint  lemon-flowera, 

Scatters  itt  sense-dissolving  fragrance  o'er 

The  li<)uid  marble  of  the  windless  lake; 

And  where  Che  aged  formt's  limbs  look  hoar. 

Under  the  leaves  which  their  green  garments  make. 

They  come :  't  is  Helen's  home,  and  clean  and  white. 

Like  one  which  tjfrants  spare  on  our  own  land 

In  some  such  solitude,  its  casements  bright 

Shone  through  their  vine-leaves  in  the  morning  sun, 

And  even  within  't  was  scarce  like  Italy. 

And  when  she  saw  how  all  things  there  were  plann'd, 


As  in  an  English  home,  dim  memory 
Disturbed  poor  Rosalind ;  slie  stood  as  one 
Whose  mind  is  where  his  body  cannot  he, 
Till  Helen  led  her  where  her  child  yet  slept. 
And  said,  ■  Observe,  that  brow  was  Lionel's, 
Those  lips  were  his,  and  so  he  ever  kept 
One  arm  in  sleep,  pillowing  his  head  with  It. 
You  cannot  see  his  eyes,  they  are  two  wells 
Of  liquid  love :  let  us  not  wake  him  yet.- 
But  Rosalind  could  hear  no  mors,  and  wept 
A  shower  of  burning  tears,  which  fell  npon 
His  foce,  and  so  his  opening  lashes  shone 
With  tears  unlike  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 
In  sudden  wonder  from  his  innocent  sleep. 

So  Rosalind  and  Helen  lired  together 

Thenceforth,  changed  in  all  else,  yet  friends  again. 

Such  as  diey  were,  when  o'er  the  mountain  heather 

They  wander'd  in  their  youth,  through  sun  and  rain. 

And  after  many  years,  for  human  things 

Change  even  like  the  ocean  and  the  wind. 

Her  daughter  was  restored  to  Rosalind, 

And  in  their  circle  thence  some  Tisitings 

Of  joy  'mid  their  new  calm  would  intervene : 

A  lovely  child  she  was,  of  looks  serene. 

And  motions  which  o'er  things  indifferent  riied 

The  grace  and  gentloiess  from  whence  diey  came. 

And  Helen's  boy  grew  widi  her,  and  they  M 

From  the  same  flowers  of  thought,  irotil  each  mind 

Like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood  became. 

And  in  their  union  soon  their  parents  saw 

The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  them. 

And  Rosalind,— for  when  the  living  stem 

Is  cankered  in  its  heart,  the  tree  must  fell, — 

Died  ere  lier  time;  and  with  deep  grief  and  twe 

The  pale  survivors  followed  her  remains 

Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rains. 

Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  to  call 

Her  tomb  ;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice 

They  raised  a  pyramid  of  lasting  ice. 

Whose  polish'd  sides,  ere  day  bad  yet  begun, 

Caught  the  first  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun. 

The  last,  when  it  had  sunk;  and  through  the  night 

The  charioteers  of  Arctos  wheeled  round 

Its  glittering  point,  as  seen  from  Helen's  home. 

Whose  sad  inhabitanU  each  year  would  come, 

With  willing  steps  dhnbing  diat  rugged  height. 

And  hang  long  locks  of  hsir,  and  garlands  bound 

With  amarandi  flowers,  which,  in  the  clime's  despite, 

Filled  the  frore  air  with  unaceusmm'd  light : 

Such  flowers,  A  in  the  wintry  memory  bloom 

Of  one  friend  left,  adom'd  that  frosen  tomb. 

Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mould, 
Whose  sufferings  too  were  leoft,  death  slowlicr  led 
Into  the  peace  of  hb  dominion  cold : 
She  died  among  her  kindred,  being  old. 
And  know,  that  if  love  die  not  in  the  dead 
As  m  the  liring,  none  of  mortal  kind 
Are  blest,  as  now  Hden  and  Rosalind. 
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AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 


NCv  ik  i^ecvdiv  XA/intit  iajstpot  iv  fdi/iivoti, 

Plato. 


PREFACE. 


^pfuuov  yiy9tyBMv,'nor\96var6fjta,  fApfucxov  ttftf, 
n&(  TCtfTol;  x<fXc99C  itoriipstfii,  xoux  iykuxAvBvi ; 
Tif  Si  fipordf  roffvoOrov  dv^/jLtpo(,  ^  xspdcaat  rot, 
*B.  dbDvsu  XoXiovrc  rh  fapfiaxov ;  cxf  vy<v  d^. 

MoscHus,  Epitaph.  Bum, 


It  is  my  intention  to  subjoin  Co  the  London  edition  of 
this  poem,  a  criticism  upon  the  claims  of  its  lamented 
object  to  be  classed  amon^  the  writers  of  the  highest 
genios  who  hare  adorned  our  age.  My  known  repug- 
nance to  die  narrow  principles  of  taste  on  which  sereral 
of  his  earlier  compositions  were  modelled,  prore,  at  least 
that  I  am  an  impartial  judge.  I  consider  the  fragment  of 
Hyperion,  as  second  to  nothing  that  was  erer  produced 
by  a  writer  of  the  same  years. 

John  Keats,  died  at  Rome  of  a  consumption,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  on  the  ^^•^  of  — ^•— —  i8si; 
and  was  buried  in  the  romantie  and  lonely  cemetery  of 
the  proteslants  in  that  city,  under  the  pyramid  which  is 
the  tomb  of  Gestius,  and  the  massy  walls  and  towers, 
now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which  formed  the  circuit 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  cemetery  is  an  open  space  among 
the  ruins,  corered  in  winter  with  rioleia  and  daisies.  It 
might  make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place. 

The  genius  of  tlie  lamented  penon  to  whose  memory 
1  hare  dedicated  these  unworthy  verses,  was  not  leas  de- 
licate and  fragile  than  it  was  beautiful;  and  where 
canker-worou  abound,  what  wonder,  if  itt  young  flower 
was  blighted  in  the  bud!  The  savage  criticism  on  his 
Endymion,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Rericw, 
produced  the  most  violent  effect  on  his  susceptible  mind ; 
the  agitation  thus  originated  ended  in  the  mpCnra  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs;  a  rapid  consumption  ensued, 
and  the  succeeding  acknowiedgmenis  from  mora  oandid 
critics,  4>f  the  true  greatness  of  his  powers,  were  ineffec- 
tual !o  heal  the  wound  thus  wantonly  inflicted. 

It  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretched  men  know 
not  what  they  do.  They  scatter  their  insults  and  their 
slandeis  without  heed  at  to  whether  the  poisoned  shaft 
lights  OB  a  heart  made  callous  by  many  blows,  or  one, 
like  Keats's,  composed  of  more  penetrable  stuff.  One 
of  their  associates,  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  most  base  and 
unprincipled  calumniator.  As  to  «  Endymion,«  was  it 
a  poem,  whatever  might  be  its  defects,  Co  be  treaced  con- 
temptuously by  those  who  had  celebrated  with  various 
degrees  of  complacency  and  panegyric,  « Paris,*  and 


c  Woman,*  and  a  •  Syrian  Tale*,  and  a  long  list  of  the 
illustrious  obscure?  Are  these  the  men,  who  in  their 
venal  good  nature,  presumed  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  Rev.  Mr  Milman  and  Lord  Byron  7  What  gnat  did 
they  strain  at  here,  after  having  swallowed  all  those 
camels?  Against  what  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
dares  the  foremost  of  these  literary  prostitutes  to  oast 
his  opprobrious  stone  7  Miserable  man !  you,  one  of  the 
meanest,  have  wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  spe- 
cimens of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  be 
your  excuse,  that,  murderer  as  you  are,  you  Iiave  qtoken 
daggers,  but  used  none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor  Keats's 
life  were  not  made  known  to  me  until  the  Elegy  was 
ready  for  the  press.  1  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
wound  which  his  sensitive  spirit  had  received  from  tlie 
criticism  of  Endymion,  was  exasperated  by  the  bitter 
sense  of  unrequited  benefits;  the  poor  fellow  seems  to 
have  been  hooted  from  the  stage  of  life,  no  less  by  those 
on  whom  he  had  wasted  the  promise  of  his  genius,  than 
those  on  whom  he  had  lavished  his  fortune  and  his  care. 
He  was  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  attended  in  his  last 
illness  by  Mr  Severn,  a  young  artist  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise, who,  I  have  been  informed, «  almost  risked  hbown 
life,  and  sacrificed  every  prospect  to  unwearied  attendance 
upon  his  dying  friend.*  Had  I  known  these  circum- 
stances before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble  tribnte  of  appbnse  to 
the  more  solid  recompense  which  the  virtuous  man  fiada 
in  the  recollection  of  his  own  motives.  Mr  Severn  can 
dispense  with  a  reward  feom  «such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of.a  His  eondnet  is  a  golden  angvry  of  th«  suc- 
cess of  hb  future  eareer-'may  the  noextinguisbed  S^ic 
of  hii  illustrions  friend  animate  the  creations  of  his 
pencil,  and  plead  against  Oblivion  for  his  name! 
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I  WKXP  for  AooNAis-^he  is  dead  I 
O,  weep  for  Adonais!  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loes,  rouse  thy  ohacnre  compeers. 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow;  say— with  me 
Died  Adonais!— till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fete  and  feme  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity! 
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IT. 

Where  wert  thoa  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay, 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
In  darkness?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died?  With  veiled  eyes, 
*Mld  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamour'd  breath, 
Rekindled  all  the  Aiding  melodies. 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse  beneath, 
Be  had  adom'd  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 

IIT. 
O,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melanch(Jy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Tet  wherefore?  Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  6ery  tears,  and  let  tliy  loud  heart  keep. 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend : — oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restOK  him  to  the  vital  air; 

Death  feeds  on  bis  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  des- 
pair. 

IV. 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania ! — He  died, 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride. 
The  priest,  Che  slave,  and  the  liberticide. 
Trampled  and  mock'd  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went,  nnterrified, 
Into  the  gulf  of  dmith;  but  his  clear  sprite 

Yet  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light. 

V. 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet  bum  through  that  night  of  lime 
In  which  sans  perished ;  others  more  sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road. 

Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's  serene 
abode. 

VI. 
But  now,  fliy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perish'd. 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
•  Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherish'd , 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 

The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  b  overpast 

vn. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kmgly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came;  and  bought,  widi  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal.— Gome  away! 
Hasten  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  chamet-roof !  while  still 
De  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 
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VIIL 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  6iir  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw. 

LX. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais!— The  quick  Dreams, 

The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought. 

Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 

The  love  which  vrss  its  music,  wander  not,— 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 

But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung;  and  mourn 

their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain. 

They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home  again. 

X. 
And  one  with  trembling  band  clasps  his  cold  head. 
And  fens  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries, 
•  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosen'd  from  his  brain.* 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise 
She  knew  not 't  was  her  own ;  as  with  no  stain 

She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 

XI. 
One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Wash'd  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them; 
Another  dipt  her  profuse  Jocks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem. 
Which  froseo  tears  instead  of  pearis  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fira  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

XII. 
Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alic. 
That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strengtli  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit. 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  vrith  music:  die  damp  death 
Quencb'd  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  ni^C  clips. 
It  flush'd  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  paas'd  to  its 
eclipse. 

XHI. 
And  others  came, — Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veil'd  Destinies, 
Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incamatioitt 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  fsmily  of  Siglis, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  ovra  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes, 
Game  in  slow  pomp; — tlie  moving  pomp  might  seeoa 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream 
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XIV. 
All  be  had  loved,  and  moulded  ioco  thonght, 
From  shape,  and  hoe,  and  odour,  and  «weec  sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.     Horning  sought 
Her  eaalem  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Wet  w)ih  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
Diujm'd  the  ai^rial  eyes  ttiat  kindle  day ; 
Aftir  the  melancholy  thunder  moan'd, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  diiinay. 

XV, 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remember'd  lay. 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  percb'd  on  the  young  green  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  liorn,  or  bell  at  closing  day; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  diidaiu  she  pined  away 
-  Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds :— a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen  hear. 

XVL 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were. 
Or  they  dead  leaves;' since  her  delight  is  flown 
For  wliom  slrfluld  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year? 
To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear, 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou  Adonais:  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  drooping  comrades  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turn'd  to  tears;  odour,  to  sighing  ruth. 

XVII. 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain ; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain, 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest, 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee:  the  curse  of  Gain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast. 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest ! 

XVIIl. 
All  woe  is  mel  Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  die  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 
Fftish  leaves  and  floweis  deck  the  dead  Season's  bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere, 
And  the  green  liiard,  and  the  golden  snake, 
Like  unimprison'd  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

XIX. 

Through  wood  and  streamand,  field  and  hill  and  Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst. 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawn'd  on  Chaos;  in  iu  stream  immersed, 
The  lamps  of  Hearen  flash  with  a  softer  liglit; 
All  baser  tfai^  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst ; 
Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  love's  delight, 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 


XX.- 

The  leprous  corpse,  totteh'd  by  this  spirit  tender. 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendour 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  ihey  illumine  death. 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath ; 
Nought  we  know,  dies.  Shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning? — th'  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  qucnch'd  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

XXL 

Alas!  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  lie. 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal!  Woe  is  me  I 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  7  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators?  Great  and  mean 
Meet  maas'd  in  death,  who  lends  what  Ufe  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  grceu, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  ufge  the  morrow. 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to 
sorrow. 

XXIL 

Be  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! 
•  Wake  thou,»  cried  Misery,  •  childless  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core. 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and  siglis.  • 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watch 'd  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  ilie  Echoes  whom  their  abter's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried:  ■  Arise  I* 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  slung. 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fadiug  Splendour  sprung.  • 

XXIIL 

She  roae  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  aod  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania ; 
So  saddcn'd  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way, 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and  steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  lier  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
And  barbodlongues,and  thougliU  more  sharp  than  they. 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel. 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 

XXV. 

In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blush'd  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flash'd  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delight. 
«  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  me  not!*  cried  Urania.*  her  distress 
Roused  Death :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her  void 
caress.  ^i 
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XXVI. 

•  Stay  yet  a  while!  tpeok  to  ma  oQce  again; 
KiM  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 
And  in  my  lieardeaa  breast  and  burniog  brain 
Tliat  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughu  else  surrive. 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Now  thoa  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais!  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art! 
But  I  am  chain'd  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart! 

XXVII. 
«  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  wrilh  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  nnpaatured  dragon  in  his  den? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirroi'd  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  7 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  whcA 
Thy  spirit  should  have  fill'd  iu  crescent  sphere, 
The  nMnsters  of  life's  waste  bad  fled  from  thee  like 
deer. 

XXVIII. 
«  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead; 
The,  vultures  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  wliose  wings  rain  contagion ;->how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow. 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled ! — The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow, 
They  fswn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as  they  go. 

XXIX. 
«  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  ^wn; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  tlien 
Is  gather'd  injo  death  without  a  dawn, 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men : 
A  godlike  mind  soara  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimm'd  or  shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night.- 

XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  eariy  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fsU  like  music  from  his  tongue. 

XXXI. 
'Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men;  companion  less 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gated  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
ActsBon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  bounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 


XXXfl. 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swifts— 

A  Love  in  desolation  masked;— a  Power 

Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

A  breaking  billow  ;-i-even  whilst  we  speak 

Is  it  not  broken?  On  the  withering  flower 

The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly:  on  a  cheek 

The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  nuiy 
break. 

XXXIII. 
His  head  wa§  bound  with  panaies  over-blown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tressea  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  everwbeating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  band  that  grasp'd  it;  of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 

A  herd-4bandon'd  deer,  struck  by  the  hunlei^s  dart. 

XXXIV. 
All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another^s  fate  now  wept  his  own ; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scann'd 
The  Stranger's  miim ,  and  mnrmur'd: «  Who  art  tliou  ?» 
He  answer'd  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow. 
Which  was  like  Gain's  or  Ghrist's,— Oh !  that  it  sliould 
be  so! 

XXXV. 

What  softer  voice  b  huslied  over  the  dead  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed, 
In  mockery  of  monumental  atone. 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan] 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honour'd  the  departed  one ; 
Let  me  not  vex,  witli  inharmonious  sighs. 
The  silence  of  that  bean's  accepted  sacrifios. 

XXXVI. 

.  Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poisou'^-ob! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown : 
It  felt,  yet  conld  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong. 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone. 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Wlioee  master's  band  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  unstrung. 

XXXVII. 

Live  thou,  whoee  infemy  is  not  thy  feme ! 
Live !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me. 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remember'd  name ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom,  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow: 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  ilice; 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  secret  brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  liound  tremble  tliou  dialt— as  now. 


ADONAIS. 
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XXXVIII. 
Nor  let  OS  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion-kiles  that  8cream  below ; 
He  wakea  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  nnquenchably  the  same, 
WhiUt  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  shame. 

XXXIX. 

Peace,  peace  I  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep- 
He  hath  awaken'd  from  the  dream  of  life — 
T  is  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  yisioBS,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spiril^s  knife 
Inmlnerahle  nothings*— ITe  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
GooTulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  liTrngday. 

XL. 

He  has  ontsoar'd  tlie  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Enry  and  calumny,  and  hale  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  del^t. 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  woHd's  slow  stain 
Re  is  secure,  and  now  can  nerer  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 
With  sparitless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

XLI. 
He  lives,  he  wakes — 't  is  Death  is  dead,  not  be ; 
Mourn  not  for  Adooais. — Thou  young  Dawn 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  q»irit  thou  lamentcst  is  not  gone ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan ! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadsi  thrown 
O'er  the  abandon'd  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair! 

XLII. 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  witli  never-wearied  love. 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

XLIII. 
He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  theduU  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  migtit 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 


XLIV. 
The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  eitioguish'd  not; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  heiglit  tliey  climb. 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  wliich  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.    When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  tliere 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air 

XLV. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfill'd  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought, 
Far  in  the  Dvapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  vrithout  spot. 
Arose;  and  Lucan,  by  his  deaili  approved : 
Oblirion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XLVI. 
And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark,  * 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark. 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
»  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,*  they  cry, 
•  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng !» 

XLVIL 
Who  mourns  for  Adooais?  oh  come  forth. 
Fond  wretch!  and  know  thyself  and  him  arqjht. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

xLvin. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  't  is  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought; 
For  such  as  be  can  lend, —they  l)orrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  worid  their  prey^ 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX. 
r.o  thou  to  Rome,— at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mounUins  rise, 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness. 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  sprca<l. 
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And  grey  walk  moulder  round,  on  which  duU  Tine 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime. 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  plann'd 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transforra'd  to  marble;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pilch'd  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death. 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguish'd  breath. 

tl. 
Here,  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yef 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consign*d 
Its  charge  to  each ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  foontain  of  a  mourning  mind. 
Break  it  not  thou!  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest  home. 
Of  tears  and  gall.     From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  I 

LII. 
The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colour'd  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Bternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak, 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 


LIU. 
W^hy  linger,  why  tnm  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart  ^ 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed;  thou  shouldst  now  depart! 
A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  man,  and  woman ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles,—  the  low  wind  whispers  near  .- 
T  is  Adonais  calls !  oh,  hasten  thither. 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together. 

LIV. 
That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Univene, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move. 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sastaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  see. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;  now  beams  on  me. 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

LV. 
The  breath  whose  might  1  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 
1  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar ; 
WhiUt  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  sou)  of  Adonais,  like  a  star 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  die  Eternal  are. 
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L'  Hlma  •maato  ti  tlaiicia  faorl  d«l  creaio,  a  tl  crea  netl'  infiniio 
■n  Hondo  latto  per  etae,  dirat m  aaaai  da  quoito  otcuro  e  paaroao 
I  aiatro.  Hta  owh  WoaM. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

(BT  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  AIITHOH.) 


Thb  Writer  of  the  following  Lines  died  at  Florence,  as 
he  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  one.of  the  wildest  of 
the  Sporades,  which  he  had  bought,  and  where  he  had 
fitted  up  the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  and  where  it  was 
his  hope  to  have  realised  a  scheme  of  life,  suited  perhaps 
to  that  happier  and  belter  world  of  which  he  is  now  an 
inhabitant,  but  hardly  practicable  in  this.  His  life  was 
singular ;  less  on  account  of  the  romantic  vicissitudes 
which  diversified  it,  than  the  ideal  tinge  which  it  received 
from  his  own  character  and  feelings.  The  present 
Poem,  like  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  is  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible to  a  certain  class  of  readers  without  a  matter-of- 
fact  history  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relates; 


and  to  a  certain  other  class  it  must  ever  remain  incom- 
prehensible, from  a  defect  of  a  common  organ  of  per- 
ception for  the  ideas  of  which  it  treats.  Not  but  that, 
«  gran  vergogoa  sarebbe  a  colui,  che  rimasse  cosa  sotto 
veste'  di  figura,  o  di  colore  rettorico :  e  domandato  non 
sapesse  denudare  le  sue  parole  da  cotal  veste,  in  guisa 
che  avessero  verace  intendimento.* 

The  present  poem  appears  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  Writer  as  the  dedication  to  some  longer  one.  The 
stanza  prefixed  to  the  poem  is  almost  a  literal  translation 
from  Dante's  fiiraous  Canzone, 

Vol,  ch'  InteadoBdo,  il  terao  del  anotvie,  ale. 

The  presumptuous  application  of  the  concluding  lines 
to  his  own  composition  vrill  raise  a  smile  at  the  expense 
of  my  unfortunate  friend:  be  it  a  smile  not  of  contempt, 
but  pity.  8. 
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My  8m«.  I  tar  that  thorn  wilt  lad  bat  Ibw 
Vbo  Btly  thall  ooooaiT«  thy  rMMMlog, 
Of  Mch  bard  Baiter  do«t  tbou  entartaia  ; 
Wbeaoe,  If  by  nludTontare,  cbanoB  thoald  brtoff 
Tbe«  to  bata  compaay  (at  ^aooa  aay  do), 
Qalia  uaawara  of  wbat  ihoa  do*t  ooatala, 
I  prilbea,  confori  tby  ««re«t  talf  a^ia. 
My  lattdollsbil  tell  tbeai  tbai  ibay  ara  dall, 
Aad  bid  tban  owa  tbat  tboa  art  boautifal. 


SvKBT  Spirit!  Sitter  of  that  orphan  one. 
Whose  empire  it  the  name  thou  weepett  on. 
In  my  beart't  temple  I  tutpend  to  thee 
Those  Totite  wreatht  of  wiibcr'd  memory. 

Poor  captive  bird  !  who,  from  thy  narrow  ca^e, 
Pouresttucli  music,  that  it  might  assuage 
The  ragged  heartt  of  those  who  priton'd  thee. 
Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  tweet  melody ; 
This  song  shall  be  thy  rose:  its  petaU  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightingale! 
But  soft  and  fragrant  is  the  faded  blossom. 
And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy  bosom. 

High,  spirit-winged  Heart!  who  dosi  for  e^'er 
beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour, 
Till  those  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in  which  array 'J 
It  over-soared  this  low  and  worldly  shade, 
Lie  shatter'd ;  and  thy  panting,  wounded  breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  nnmaternal  nest! 
I  weep  vain  tears:  blood  would  less  bitter  be. 
Yet  pour'd  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee. 

Seraph  of  Heaven!  too  gende  to  be  human, 
Veiiing  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
AH  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality! 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  curse! 
Veil'd  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe ! 
Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds !  Thou  living  Form 
Among  the  Dead !  Thou  Star  above  the  Storm ! 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art !    Thou  Mirror 
In  whom,  as  in  the  splendour  of  the  Sun, 
All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gaxest  oo ! 
Ay,  even  the  dim  words  which  obscure  thee  now 
Flash,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustom'd  glow; 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  likfe  sacred  dew 
From  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  darkens  through, 
Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy : 
Then  smile  on  it,  so  that  it  may  not  die. 

I  never  thought  before  my  death  to  see 
Youth's  vision  thus  made  perfect.    Emily, 
I  love  thee;  though  the  world  by  no  thin  name 
Will  hide  that  love,  from  its  unvalued  shame, 
Wonld  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same  mother! 
Or,  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  anotho* 
Could  be  a  sister's  bond  for  her  and  thee. 
Blending  two  beams  of  one  eternity  I 
Yet  were  one  lawful  and  the  other  true. 
These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint  not,  as  is  due. 


How  beyond  refoge  I  am  thine.    Ah  me ! 
I  am  not  thine :  I  am  a  pert  of  thee. 

Sweet  Lamp !  my  moth-like  Muse  has  burnt  its  wings; 
Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings, 
Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  in  his  own  grey  style. 
All  that  thou  art.     Art  thou  not  void  of  guile, 
A  lovely  soul  form'd  to  be  blest  and  bless  ? 
A  well  of  seal'd  and  secret  happiness, 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  and  music  are. 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom?    A  Star 
Which  moves  not  in  the  moving  Heavens  alone? 
A  smile  amid  dark  frowns?  a  gentle  tone 
Amid  rude  voices? a  beloved  light? 
A  biolitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight? 
A  lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to  play 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day, 
And  lull  fond  grief  asleep?    A  buried  treasure? 
A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless  pleasure  ? 
A  violet-shrouded  grare  of  Woe  ?— I  measure 
The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like  thee, 
And  find — alas!  mine  own  infirmity. 

She  met  me,  Stranger,  upon  life's  rough  way.' 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death ;  as  Night  by  Day, 
Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swift  Hope, 
ficd  into  light,  life,  peace.     An  antelope, 
In  the  suspended  impulse  of  its  lightness. 
Were  less  ethereally  light :  the  brightness 
Of  her  divinest  presence  trembles  through 
Her  limbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew . 
Embodied  in  the  windless  Heaven  of  June, 
Amid  the  splendour-winged  stars,  the  Moon 
Burns,  inextinguishably  beautiful : 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  full 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops. 
Killing  the  sense  with  passion ;  sweet  as  stops 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  lights  the  starry  spirits  dance, 
The  sun-beams  of  those  wells  which  ever  leap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul — too  deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or  sense. 
The  glory  of  her  being,  issuing  thence. 
Stains  the  dead,  blank,  cold  air  with  a  warm  shade 
Of  unentangled  intermixture,  made 
By  Love,  of  light  and  motion :  one  intense 
Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
W^hose  flowing  outlines  mingle  in  their  flowing 
Around  her  checks  and  utmost  fingers  glowing 
With  the  unintermitted  blood,  which  there 
Quivers  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 
The  crimson  pulse  of  living  morning  quiver), 
Continuously  prolong'd,  and  ending  never. 
Till  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beauty  iurl'd 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world ; 
Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  fragrance  seems  to  fall  from  her  light  dress, 
And  her  loose  hair;  and  where  some  heavy  tress 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined. 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  faint  wind ; 
And  in  the  soul  a  wild  odour  is  felt. 
Beyond  the  sense,  like  fiery  dews  that  mdt 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  froien  bud. 

See  where  she  sUnds !  a  mortal  shape  endued 
With  love  and  life,  and  light  and  deity, 


And  motion  which  may  change  bat  cannot  die; 
An  image  of  some  bright  Eternity ; 
A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream ;  a  Splendour 
Leaving  the  third  sphere  pilotless;  a  tender 
Reflection  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Lore, 
Under  whose  motions  life's  dull  billows  more; 
A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Youth  and  Morning; 
A  Vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning, 
With  smiles  and  tears.  Frost  the  Anatomy 
Into  his  summer  graTC. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  I 
What  have  I  dared  ?  where  am  I  lifted  7  bow 
Shall  I  descend,  and  perish  not?  I  know 
>  That  Love  makes  all  things  equal :  I  have  heard 
By  mine  own  lieart  this  joyous  truth  averr'd : 
The  spirit  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sod, 
In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God. 

Spouse !  Sbier !  Angel !    Pilot  of  the  Fats 
Whose  course  has  been  so  starless !    O  too  late 
Deloved !  O  too  soon  adored,  by  me ! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipp'd  tbtne, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine; 
Or  should  have  moved  beside  it  on  this  earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  iu  birth  ; 
But  not  as  now : — I  lore  thee;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  to  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright 
For  thee,  since  in  those  tears  thou  hast  delight. 
We — are  we  not  form'd,  as  notes  of  music  are, 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar ; 
Such  difference  without  discord,  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds,  in  which  all  spirits  shake 
As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continuous  air? 

Thy  wisdom  speaks  in  me,  and  bids  me  dan 
Beacon  die  rocks  on  which  high  hearts  are  wreckL 
I  never  was  attacli'd  to  that  great  sect. 
Whose  doctrine  i^  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion,  though  it  is  in  the  code 
Of  modem  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
W*hich  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread, 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  and  so 
With  one  chain'd  friend,  perhaps  a  jealous  foe, 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  gOk 

True  Love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
That  to  divide  ia  not  to  take  away. 
Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright. 
Gating  on  many  truths;  't  is  like  thy  light, 
Imagination !  which  frpm  earth  and  sky, 
And  from  the  depths  of  human  phantasy. 
As  from  a  thousand  prisms  and  mirrors,  filk 
The  Universe  with  glorious  beams,  and  kills 
Error,  the  worm,  with  many  a  sun-like  arrow 
Of  its  reverberated  lightning.    Narrow 
The  heart  that  loves,  the  brain  that  contemplates, 
The  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
One  object,  and  one  form,  and  builds  thereby 
A  sepulchre  for  iis  eternity. 


Hind  from  its  object  differs  meet  in  this: 
Evil  from  good;  misery  from  happiness; 
1  he  baser  from  the  nobler;  the  impure 
And  frail,  from  what  is  clear  and  must  endure. 
If  you  divide  suffering  and  dross,  you  may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away; 
If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  thought. 
Each  part  exceeds  the  whole;  and  we  know  not 
How  much,  while  any  yet  remains  unshared. 
Of  pleasure  may  be  gain'd,  of  sorrow  spared : 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  sages  draw 
The  nnenvied  light  of  hope ;  the  eternal  law 
By  which  those  live,  to  whom  this  world  of  life 
Is  as  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  strife 
Tills  for  the  promise  of  a  later  birth 
The  wilderness  of  this  Elysian  earth. 

There  was  a  Being  whom  my  spirit  oft 
Met  on  its  vision'd  wanderings,  far  aloft, 
In  tlie  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth's  dawn. 
Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  sunny  lawn. 
Amid  the  enchanted  mountains,  and  the  caves 
Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  air-like  waves 
Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremulous  floor 
Paved  her  light  steps; — on  an  imagined  shore. 
Under  the  grey  beak  of  some  promontory 
She  met  me,  robed  in  such  exceeding  glory, 
That  I  beheld  her  not.     In  solitudes 
Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whispering  woods, 
And  from  the  fountains,  and  the  odours  deep 
Of  flowers,  which,  like  lips  murmuring  in  their  sleep 
Of  the  sweet  kisses  which  had  luli'd  them  Uiere, 
Breathed  but  of  tier  to  the  enamour'd  air; 
And  from  the  breeses,  whether  low  or  loud, 
And  from  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud, 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds. 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.    In  the  words 
Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance, — in  form, 
Sound,  colour — in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 
Which  with  the  shattar'd  present  chokes  the  past ; 
And  in  that  best  philosophy,  whose  taste 
Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a  doom 
As  glorious  as  a  fiery  martyrdom; 
Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth. — 

Then,  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy  youth 
I  sprang,  as  one  sandall'd  with  plumes  of  fire, 
And  towards  the  loadstar  of  my  one  desira, 
I  flitted,  like  a  dizsy  moth,  whose  flight 
Is  as  a  dead  leafs  in  the  owlet  light. 
When  it  would  seek  in  H^esper's  setting  sphere 
A  radiant  death,%  fiery  sepulchre. 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. — 
But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  then  could  not  lame. 
Past,  like  a  God  throned  on  a  winged  planet. 
Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swiftness  fan  it. 
Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  life's  shade; 
And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  dismayed, 
I  would  have  foUow'd,  though  the  grave  between 
Yawn'd  like  a  gulf  whose  spectres  are  unseen  : 
When  a  voice  said :~«  O  Tliou  of  hearts  the  weakest, 
The  phantom  is  beside  rtiee  whom  thou  seekest.^ 
Then  I— ■  where  ?■  the  world's  ochoanswei'd  «  wlMre!< 
And  in  that  silence,  and  in  my  despair, 
I  question'd  every  tongueless  wind  that  flew 
Over  my  tower  of  mottrning,  if  it  knew 
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Whither 't  was  fled,  this  aonl  out  of  my  mmiI  ; 
Aud  mannui'd  names  sod  spelk  which  have  control 
Orer  the  si^htlen  tyrants  of  our  fate; 
But  neither  prayer  nor  Terse  could  dissipate 
The  night  which  closed  on  her;  nor  uncreaie 
That  world  within  tliii  Chaos,  mine  and  me, 
Of  which  she  was  the  reil'd  Divinity, 
The  world  I  say  of  thoughts  that  worshipp'd  her : 
And  therefore  I  went  forth,  with  hope  and  fear 
And  erery  gentle  pa«ion  sick  to  death. 
Feeding  my  conne  with  expectation's  breath. 
Into  the  wintry  forest  of  our  life ; 
•And  struggling  through  its  error  with  rain  strife, 
And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my  haste, 
And  half  bewilder  d  by  new  forms,  1  past 
Seeking  among  thoie  untaught  foresters 
If  1  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers. 
In  which  she  might  have  mask*d  herself  from  me. 
There, — One,  whose  voice  was  reoom'd  melody 
Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue  night-shade  bowers; 
The  breath  of  her  felse  mouth  was  like  faint  flowers. 
Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison,— flame 
Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  eame, 
And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 
A  killing  air,  which  pierced  like  honey-dew 
Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 
Upon  its  leaves;  until,  as  hair  grown  grey 
O'er  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown  prime 
With  ilnins  of  unseasonable  time. 

In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought 
And  some  were  fair — but  beauty  dies  away : 
Others  were  wise— but  honeyed  words  betray : 
And  One  was  true-— oh!  why  not  true  to  me? 
Then,  as  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee, 
I  tum'd  upon  my  thoughts,  and  stood  at  bay, 
Wounded  and  weak  and  panting ;  the  cold  day 
Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain. 
When,  like  a  noon-day  dawn,  there  shone  again 
Deliverance.    One  stood  on  my  path  who  seem'd 
As  like  the  glorious  shape  which  I  had  dream'd, 
As  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  ever  run 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Son; 
The  cold  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  s  bright  isles, 
Who  makes  all  beautiful  on  which  she  smiles. 
That  wandering  shrine  of  soft  yet  icy  flame. 
Which  ever  is  transform' d,  yet  still  the  tame, 
And  warms  not  but  illumines.    Young  and  fsir 
As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere, 
She  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the  night 
From  its  own  darkneis,  until  all  was  bright 
Between  the  Heaven  and  Eartli  of  my  calm  mind. 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind, 
She  led  me  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place, 
And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  downward  face 
Illumining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 
Waxing  and  waning  o'er  Endymion. 
And  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb, 
And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
As  the  Moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea. 
According  as  she  smiled  or  frown'd  on  me ; 
And  there  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  cold  bed : 
Alas,  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead  :•— 
For  at  her  silver  voice  eame  Death  and  Life, 
Unmindful  each  of  their  accustom'd  strife, 


Mask'd  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a  brother, 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandon'd  mother. 
And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they  flew. 
And  cried  ■  Away,  he  is  not  of  our  crew.* 
I  wept,  and  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep. 

What  storms  then  shook  die  ocean  of  my  sleep, 
Blotting  that  Moon,  whose  pale  and  waning  lips 
Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse;— > 
And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  lampless  sea. 
And  who  was  then  its  Tempest ;  and  when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  qnench'd,  what  frost 
Crept  o'er  those  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 
The  moring  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immoveable;— 
And  then— what  earthquakes  made  it  gape  and  split, 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on  it. 
These  words  conceal : — If  not,  each  word  would  be 
The  key  of  staunchless  tears.    Weep  not  for  me ! 

At  length,  into  the  ohseure  Forest  came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  throogh  grief  and  shame. 
Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  of  thorns 
Flash'd  from  her  motion  splendour  like  the  Morn's, 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  the  grey  earth  and  branches  bare  and  dead; 
So  tliat  her  way  was  paved,  and  rooTd  above. 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding  love; 
And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 
Like  light,^ll  other  aonnds  were  penetrated 
By  the  small,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that  sound, 
So  that  the  lavage  winds  hung  mute  around ; 
And  odours  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair, 
Diisolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  flroie  air : 
Soft  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious  One 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay. 
And  caird  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming  clay 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dream'd  below 
As  smoke  by  fire,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
Was  penetrating  me  with  liring  light : 
I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veil'd  from  me 
So  many  years— that  it  was  Emily. 

Twin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this  passive  Earth, 
This  world  of  love,  thb  me;  and  into  birth 
Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  dart 
Magnetic  might  into  iu  central  heart; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and  guide 
By  everlasting  laws,  each  wind  and  tide 
To  its  fit  cloud,  and  its  appointed  cave ; 
And  lull  its  storms,  each  in  the  craggy  grave 
Which  was  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint  bowers 
The  armies  of  the  rainbow-winged  showers; 
And,  as  those  married  lights,  which  from  the  towers 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  wandering  (>lobe 
In  liquid  aleep  and  splendour,  as  a  robe; 
And  all  their  many-mingled  infloence  blend,  • 
If  equal,  yet  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end; — 
So  ye,  bright  regents,  with  alternate  sway 
Govern  my  ^here  of  being,  night  and  day  I 
Thou,  not  disdaining  even  a  borrow'd  might; 
Thou,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light; 
And,  through  the  shadow  of  the  seasons  three, 
From  Spring  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity, 
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Light  it  into  the  Winter  of  the  tomh. 

Where  it  may  ripen  to  a  brighter  bloom. 

Thou  too,  O  Comet  beautiful  and  fierce ! 

Who  drew  the  lieart  of  this  frail  Univene 

Towards  thine  own;  till  wreck'd  in  that  convulsion, 

Alternating  attraction  and  repulsion, 

Thine  went  astray  and  that  was  rent  in  twain ; 

Oh«  float  into  our  aiure  heaven  again ! 

Be  there  love's  folding-star  at  thy  return ; 

The  liviog  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  its  urn 

Of  golden  fire;  the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 

In  thy  last  smiles;  adoring  Even  and  Horn 

Will  worship  thee  with  incense  of  calm  breath 

And  lights  and  shadows;  as  the  star  of  Death 

And  Birth  is  worshtpp'd  by  those  sisters  wild 

Call'd  Hope  and  Fear— upon  the  heart  are  piled 

Their  offerings, — of  this  sacrifice  divine 

A  World  shall  be  the  alur. 

Lady  mine, 
Scorn  not  tliese  flowers  of  thought,  the  fading  birth 
Which  from  its  heart  of  hearts  that  plant  puts  forth 
Whose  fruit,  made  perfect  by  thy  sunny  eyes. 
Will  be  as  of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 

The  day  b  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with  me. 
To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 
Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  still ; 
To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperishable, 
Not  mine  but  me,  henceforth  be  thou  united 
Even  as  a  bride  delighting  and  delighted. 
The  hour  is  come :— the  destined  Star  has  risen 
Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 
The  walls  are  high,  tlie  gates  are  strong,  thick  set 

The  sentinels but  true  love  never  yet 

Was  thus  constrain'd  :  it  overleaps  all  fence  : 
Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 
Piercing  its  continents ;  like  Heaven's  free  breath, 
Which  he  who  grasps  can  hold  not;  liker  Death, 
Who  rides  upon  a  thought,  and  makes  his  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the  array 
Of  arms :  more  strength  has  Love  than  he  or  they  ,* 
For  it  can  burst  his  chamel,  and  make  free 
The  limbs  in  chains,  tlie  heart  in  agony, 
The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 

Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  the  harbour  now, 
A  wind  is  hovering  o'er  the  mountain's  brow; 
There  is  a  path  on  the  sea's  azure  floor. 
No  keel  has  ever  plough'd  that  path  before; 
The  halcyons  brood  around  the  fbamless  isles ; 
The  treacherous  Ocean  has  foresworn  its  wiles; 
The  merry  mariners  are  bold  and  free : 
Say,  ray  heart's  sister,  wilt  thou  sail  with  me? 
Our  bark  is  as  an  albatross,  whose  nest 
Is  a  far  Eden  of  the  purple  East; 
And  we  between  her  wings  will  sit,  while  Night 
And  Day,^nd  Storm,  and  Calm,  pursue  their  flight. 
Our  ministers,  along  the  boundless  Sea, 
Treading  each  other's  heels,  nnheededly. 
It  is  an  isle  under  Ionian  skies. 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise, 
And,  for  the  harl>ours  are  not  safe  and  good, 
This  land  would  have  remain'd  a  solitude 


But  for  some  pastoral  people  native  there, 

Who  from  the  Elysian,  clear,  and  golden  air 

Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  gold, 

Sim|4e  and  ^iriled;  innocent  and  bold. 

The  blue  ^ean  girds  this  chosen  home. 

With  ever-changing  sound  and  light  and  foam, 

Kissing  the  sifted  sands,  and  caverns  hoar ; 

And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  die  shore 

Undulate  with  the  undulating  tide : 

There  are  thick  woods  where  sylvan  forms  abide ; 

And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  and  pond. 

As  clear  as  elementil  diamond. 

Or  serene  morning  air;  and  far  beyond. 

The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats  and  deer 

(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  but  once  a  year). 

Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and  bowers,  and  halls 

Built  round  with  ivy,  which  tlie  waterfalls 

Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  Mis, 

Accompany  the  noon-day  nightingales; 

And  all  the  place  b  peopled  witli  sweet  airs ; 

The  light  claar  element  which  the  isle  wears 

Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-flowers. 

Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen  showers. 

And  falls  upon  the  eye-lids  like  faint  sleep; 

Aud  from  the  moss,  violets  and  jonquils  peep, 

And  dart  their  arrowy  odour  through  the  brain 

Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain. 

And  every  motion,  odour,  beam,  and  tone. 

With  that  deep  music  is  in  unison : 

Which  is  a  soul  within  the  soul — they  seem 

Like  echoes  of  an  ante-natal  dream. — 

It  is  an  isle  'twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  Sea, 

Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity ; 

Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden  Lucifer, 

Wasli'd  by  the  soft  blue  Oceans  of  young  air. 

It  is  a  favoured  place.    Famine  or  Blight, 

Pestilence,  War  and  Earthquake,  never  light 

Upon  its  mounuin-peaks;  blind  vultures,  they 

Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way : 

The  winged  storms,  chaunting  their  thunder-psalm 

To  other  lands,  leave  axure  chasnu  of  calm 

Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew. 

From  which  its  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 

Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 

And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the  sky 

There  fall,  clear  exhalations,  soft  and  bright,    • 

Veil  after  veil,  each  hiding  some  deli(^ht. 

Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  sepbyr  draw  aside. 

Till,  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 

Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loveliness, 

Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess  : 

Yet,  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  less 

Burns  in  the  heart  of  this  delicious  isle 

An  atom  of  th'  Eternal,  whose  own  smile 

Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seen. 

O'er  tlie  grey  rocks,  blue  waves,  and  forcsU  green, 

Filling  their  bare  and  void  interstices.— 

Bqj  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness 

Is  a  lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom  or  how 

None  of  the  rustic  island-people  know : 

T  is  not  a  tower  of  strength,  though  with  its  height 

It  overtops  the  woods;  but,  for  delight, 

Some  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere  crime 

Had  been  invented,  in  the  world's  young  prime, 

Rear'd  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time, 
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An  eoTj  of  the  iiles,  a  pleunre-bonte 

Made  iacred  to  his  sister  and  his  sponse. 

It  scarce  seems  now  a  Wreck  of  human  art. 

But,  as  it  were  Titanic;  in  the  heart 

Of  Earth  having  assumed  its  form,  then  grown 

Out  of  the  mountains,  from  the  living  stone, 

Lifting  itself  in  carems  light  and  high : 

For  aU  the  antique  and  learned  imagery 

Has  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  of  it 

The  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  interknit 

The  volumes  of  their  many  twining  stems; 

Parasite  flowers  illume  with  dewy  gems 

The  lampless  balls,  and  when  they  fade,  the  sky 

Peeps  through  their  winter-woof  of  tracery 

With  Moon-light  patches,  or  star  atoms  keen, 

Or  fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene ;~ 

Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors. 

And,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  high  towers 

And  terraces,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  seem 

To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,  and  dream 

Of  waves,  flowers,  clouds,  woods,  rocks,  and  all  that  we 

Read  in  their  smiles,  and  call  reality. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have  vow'd 
Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. — 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there, 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air, 
And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below.— 
I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 
Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits  call 
The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die. 
Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury,  to  vraste 
The  scene  it  would  adorn ;  and  therefore  still, 
Namre,  with  all  her  children,  haunts  the  hill. 
The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 
Keeps  up  her  love-lament,  and  the  owls  flit 
Round  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young  stars  glance 
Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance; 
The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moon-light 
Before  our  gate ,  and  the  slow,  silent  night 
Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  sleep. 
Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 
Their  wither'd  hours,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay, 
Let  us  become  the  over-hanging  day, 
The  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle, 
Conscious,  inseparable,  one.    Meanwhile 
We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together, 
Under  the  rqof  of  blue  Ionian  weather, 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  blue  heavens  boid 
With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  paramour; 
Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  shore. 
Under  the  quick,  feint  kiises  of  the  sea, 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstacy, — 


Possessing  and  poasest  by  all  that  is 

Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss. 

And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 

Be  one : — or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 

When  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet  to  keep 

The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep, 

Through  which  the  awaken'd  day  can  never  peep; 

A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's, 

Where  secure  sleep  may  kill  thine  innocent  lights; 

Sleep,  the  feesh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 

Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  bum  again. 

And  we  will  talk,  until  thought's  melody 

Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die 

In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 

With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart. 

Harmonizing  silence  vrithout  a  sound. 

Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound. 

And  our  veins  beat  together;  and  our  lips. 

With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 

The  soul  that  bums  between  them ;  and  the  wells 

Which  boil  under  our  being's  inmost  cells, 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 

Confused  in  passion's  golden  purity. 

As  mountain-springs  under  the  morning  Sun. 

We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 

Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh!  wherefore  two? 

One  pasdon  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and  grew. 

Till,  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 

Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same, 

Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured;  ever  still 

Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable : 

In  one  another's  substance  finding  food, 

Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  unimbned 

To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey. 

Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away : 

One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 

Two  ovenhadowtng  miuds,  one  life,  one  death, 

One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality, 

And  one  annihilation.    Woe  is  me! 

The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul  would  pierce 

Into  the  height  of  love's  rare  Universe, 

Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  file.— 

I  pant,  I  sank,  I  tremble,  I  expirel 


Weak  verses,  go,  kneel  at  your  Sovereign's  feet, 
And  say :—  •  We  are  the  masters  of  thy  slave; 
What  wouldest  thou  with  us  and  ours  and  thine?* 
Then  call  your  sisters  from  Oblivion's  cave. 
All  singing  loud :  •  Love's  very  pain  is  sweet. 
But  its  reward  is  in  the  worid  divine 
Which,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the  grave.* 
So  shall  ye  live  when  I  am  there.    Then  haste 
Over  the  hearts  of  men,  until  ye  meet 
Marina,  Yanna,  Primus,  and  the  rest, 
And  bid  them  love  each  other  and  be  blest : 
And  leave  the  troop  which  errs,  and  which  reproves, 
And  come  and  be  my  guest, — for  I  am  Love's. 
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SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


A  LYRICAL  DRAMA. 


MANT2  EIM*  EieAQN  ArQNQN. 

OGdip.  Colon. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  MAVBOCORDATO, 

LATE  SBGBBTABT  F6R  POREIOR  AFFAIRS  TO  THE  HOSFODAR  OF  WALLAGIIIA, 

THE  DHilMA  OF  HELLAS 

IS   IN8CR1BBD    A8    AN    IMPERFECT    TOUM    OP   THE    ADMIRATION,    SYMPATHY,    AND   FRIENDSHIP    OP 

Pisa.  November  i,  i8ai.  THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE. 


The  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  the  sii|H;wt>0R  ^  the 
events  of  the  momeot,  is  a  mere  improvise,  and  derives 
its  inlerast  (should  it  he  found  to  possess  any)  solely 
from  the  intense  sympathy  which  the  Author  feels  with 
the  cause  he  would  celebrate. 

The  subject  in  iu  present  state  ia  insusceptible  of 
being  treated  otherwise  than  lyrically,  and  if  I  have 
called  this  poem  a  drama  from  the  circumstance  of  iU 
bein(^  composed  in  dialogue,  the  Ucence  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  has  been  assumed  by  other  poets,  who 
have  called  their  productions  epics,  only  because  they 
have  been  divided  into  twelve  or  twenty-four  books. 

The  Pense  of  .£schylus  afforded  me  the  first  model 
of  my  conception,  although  the  decision  of  the  glorious 
contest  now  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  suspended,  for- 
bids a  catastrophe  parallel  to  the  return  of  Xerxes  and 
the  desolation  of  the  Persians.  1  have,  therefore,  con- 
tented myself  with  exhibiting  a  series  of  lyric  pictures, 
and  with  having  wrought  upon  the  curtain  of  futurity, 
which  falls  upon  the  unfinished  scene,  such  figures  of 
indistinct  and  visionary  delineation  as  suggest  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Greek  cause  as  a  portion  of  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  social  improvement 

The  drama  (if  drama  it  must  be  called)  is,  however, 
so  inartificial  that  I  doubt  whether,  if  recited  on  the 
Thespian  waggon  to  an  Athenian  village  at  the  Diony- 
siaca,  it  would  liave  obtained  the  prize  of  the  goat.  I 
shall  bear  with  equanimity  any  punisbroent  greater 
than  the  loss  of  such  a  reward  which  the  Aristarcbi  of 
the  hour  may  think  fit  to  ioflicL 

The  only  goat-song  which  I  have  yet  attempted  has,  1 
confess,  in  spile  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  suli- 
ject,  received  a  greater  and  a  more  valuable  portion  of 
applause  than  I  expected,  or  lluin  it  deserved. 

Common  fame  is  the  only  authority  which  1  can 
allege  for  the  deUils  which  form  the  basis  of  the  poem, 
and  1  must  trespass  upon  the  forgiveness  of  my  readers 
for  the  display  of  newspaper  erudition  to  which  I  have 
been  reduced.  Undoubtedly,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  account  of  it 
sufficiently  authentic  for  historical  materials;  but  pools 
fiavc  their  privilege,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  ac- 


tions of  the  most  exalted  courage  have  been  performed 
by  the  Greeks— that  they  have  gamed  more  than  one 
naval  victory,  and  that  their  defeat  in  Wallaehia  was 
signalized  by  circumstances  of  heroism  more  glorious 
even  than  victory. 

The  apathy  of  the  rulers  of  the  cirilized  world,  to  the 
astonishing  circumstance  of  the  descendants  of  thai 
nation  to  which  they  owe  &eir  civilixation — rising  as  it 
were  from  the  ashes  of  their  ruin,  is  something  per- 
fectly inexplicable  to  a  mere  spectator  of  the  shows  of 
this  mortal  scene.  We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our 
literature,  our  religion,  our  arts,  have  their  root  in 
Greece.  But  for  Greece— Rome  the  instructor,  the  con- 
queror, or  the  metropolk  of  our  ancestors,  would  have 
spread  no  illumination  with  her  arms,  and  we  might 
still  have  been  savages  and  idolaters;  or,  what  is  worse, 
might  have  arrived  at  such  a  stagnant  and  miserable 
state  of  social  institution  as  China  and  Japan  possess. 

The  human  form  and  the  human  mind  attained  to  n 
perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image  on 
those  faultless  productions  whose  very  fragments  are 
tlie  despair  of  modem  art,  and  has  propagated  im- 
pulses which  cannot  cease,  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels of  manifest  or  imperceptible  operation,  to  ennoble 
and  delight  mankind  until  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

The  modern  Greek  is  tlie  descendant  of  those  glorious 
beings  whom  the  imagination  almost  refuses  to  figure 
to  itself  as  belonging'to  our  kind;  and  he  inherits  much 
of  their  sensibility,  their  rapidity  of  conception,  their 
enthusiasm,  and  their  courage.  If  in  many  instances 
he  is  degraded  by  moral  and  political  slavery  to  the 
practice  of  the  basest  vices  it  engenders,  and  that  below 
the  level  of  ordinary  degradation ;  let  us  reflect  that  the 
corruption  of  the  best  produces  the  worst,  and  that  ha^ 
bits  which  subsist  only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  state 
of  social  institution  may  be  expected  to  cease,  as  soon 
as  that  relation  is  dissolved.  In  fact,  the  Greeks,  since 
the  admirable  novel  of  «  Anastatius*  could  have  been  a 
faithful  picture  of  their  manners,  have  undergone  most 
important  changes;  the  flower  of  their  youth,  returning 
to  their  country  from  the  universities  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  France,  have  communicated  to  their  Callow- 
citizens  the  latest  results  of  that  social  perfection  of 
which  their  ancestors  were  the  original  source.  Tlie 
university  of  Chios  contained  before  the  breaking  out 
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of  the  rerolutioo  eight  pmodred  students,  and  among 
them  sereral  Germans  andf  Amerieans.  The  munifi- 
cence and  enerigy  of  many  of  the  Greek  Princes  and 
merchants,  directed  (to  the  renovation  of  their  country 
with  a  spirit  and  a  wisdom  which  has  few  examples,  is 
above  all  praise. 

The  English  permit  their  own  opprsisors  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  ty- 
rant, and  to  brand  upon  their  name  the  indelible  blot 
of  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  domestic  happiness, 
of  Christianity  and  ciTilization. 

Russia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  liberate  Greece ;  and 
is  contented  to  see  Uie  Turks,  its  natural  enemies,  and 
the  Greeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble  each  other,  un- 
til one  or  both  fiall  into  its  net.  The  wise  and  gene- 
rous policy  of  England  would  have  consisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  Greece  and  in  maintaining 
it  both  against  Ruasta  and|the  Turk^— but  wbsiwas 
the  oppressor  generous  or  just? 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  is  already  free.  France  is  tran- 
quil in  the  enjoyment  of  a  partial^exemplion,  from  the 
abuses  which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  government  are 
vainly  attempting  to  revive.  The  seed  of  blood  and 
misery  has  been  sown  in  Italy,  and  a  more  vigorous  race 
b  arising  to  go  forth  to  the  harvesL  The  world  waits 
only  the  news  of  a  revolution  of  Germany,  to  see  the 
tyrants  who  have  pinnarled  themselves  on  itssupine- 
ness  precipitated  into  the  ruin  from  which  they  shall 
never  arise.  Well  do  these  destroyers  of  mankind  know 
their  enemy,  when  they  impute  the  insurrection  in 
Greece  to  the  same  spirit  before  which  they  tremble 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  that  enemy  well 
knows  the  power  and  cunning  of  its  opponents,  and 
watches  the  moment  of  their  approaching  weakness 
and  inevitable  division,  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres 
jrom  their  grasp. 


DRAMATIS  P£RSONiE. 


Mavmuo. 

Hassah. 

Daood. 

Ahasubius,  a  Jem, 

Chorus  of  Greek  capiive  Women. 

Messengers,  Slaves,  and  AUendamU. 


ScMmt'-Constantinople. 
Tims, — SnnseL 
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ScBNi,  a  Terrace  en  the  Seraglio. 

Maimud  (sleeping),  an  Indian  SlaifC  sitting  beside  his 

Couch. 

r^_t  ClOBUf  or  OBBBX  CAPTIVB  VOMBM. 

We  strew  these  opiate  flowers 

On  thy  restless  pillow, — 
They  were  stript  from  Orient  bowers, 
By  the  Indian  billow. 
Be  thy  sleep 
Calm  and  deep. 
Like  theirs  who  fell— not  oars  who  weep ! 


INMAN. 

Away,  unlovely  dreams'. 

Away,  Mae  shapes  of  sleep : 
Be  his,  as  heaven  seems. 

Clear,  bright  and  deep ! 
Soft  as  love  and  calm  as  death, 
Sweet  as  a  summer^night  without  a  breatli. 

caosus. 
Sleep,  sleep !  our  song  is  laden 

With  the  soul  of  slumber ; 
It  was  sung  by  a  Samian  maiden, 
Whose  lover  was  of  the  number 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  may  wake,  wliere  none  sliall  weep. 

INDIAN. 

I  touch  thy  temples  pale! 

I  breathe  my  soul  on  thee! 
And  could  my  prayers  avail, 
All  jny  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  I  would  live  to  weep, 
So  thou  mightst  win  one  hour  of  quiet  sleep. 

CVORUS. 

Breadie  low,  low, 
The  spell  of  the  mighty  mistrcn  now ! 
When  eonseience  lulls  her  sated  snake. 
And  Tyrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wake. 
Breathe  low,  low, 
The  words  which,  like  secret  fire,  shall  flow 
Tlirough  the  veins  of  the  froiea  earth^low  low ! 

SBMIOBOIUS  I. 

Life  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not ; 
Hope  may  vanish,  but  can  die  not; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  bumelh ; 
Love  repulsed,— but  it  retunieth  ! 

SBMICHOBUS  II. 

Yet  were  life  a  chamel,  where 
Hope  lay  coffin'd  with  despair; 
Yet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie, 
Love  were  lust— 

SBMICBOBOS  I. 

If  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight. 
Truth  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear, 
Love  its  power  to  give  and  bear. 

CBOBUS. 

In  the  great  morning  of  the  world. 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurl'd 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaos, 

And  all  its  banded  anarchs  fled, 
Like  vultures  frighted  /rom  Imaus, 

Before  an  earthquake's  tread — 
So  from  Time's  tempestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendour  burst  and  shone: — 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon*lighled. 

The  springing  fire.— The  winged  glory 
On  Philtppi  half-alighted. 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory, 
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Its  unwearied  wings  could  hn 
The  quenchlcM  aihet  of  Milan. > 
From  age  to  a^,  from  man  to  man 

It  lived ;  and  lit  from  land  to  land 

Florence,  Albion,  Switieiland : 
Then  night  fell ;  and  aa  from  night 
Re-aHuming  fiery  flight, 
From  the  West  swift  Freedom  came, 

Against  the  course  of  heaven  and  doom 
A  second  sun  array'd  in  flame ; 

To  bum,  to  kindle,  to  illume, 
From  fsr  Atlantis  its  young  beams 
Chased  the  shadows  and  the  dreams. 
France,  with  all  her  sanguine  steams. 

Hid,  but  quench'd  it  not;  again 

Through  clouds  its  shafts  of  glory  rain 

From  utmost  Germany  to  Spain. 
As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 
Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's  wamiog. 
When  she  seeks  her  aery  hanging 

In  the  mountain  oedar^s  hair, 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging 

Of  her  wings  through  the  wild  air. 
Sick  with  famine — Freedom  so 
To  what  of  Greece  ramaineth  now 
Returns;  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
Like  orient  mountains  lost  in  day; 

Beneath  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurselings  play. 

And  in  the  naked  lighmings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  danled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave,  where'er  she  flies, 
A  deiert,  or  a  Paradise; 

Let  the  beautiful  and  the  brave 

Share  her  glory,  or  a  grave. 

simcioans  i. 
With  the  gifts  of  gladness 
Greece  did  thy  cradle  strew. 

•KKICIOBOS  II. 

With  the  tears  of  sadness 
Greece  did  thy  shroud  bedew. 

simcioscs  I. 
With  an  orphan's  affection 
She  foUow'd  thy  bier  through  time; 

SBHICHOaUS  II. 

And  at  thy  resurrection 
Ro-appeareth,  like  thou,  sublime! 

SIMICH0BD8  I. 

If  Heaven  should  resume  thee. 
To  Heaven  shall  her  spirit  ascend ; 

SIMICaOBUS  II. 

If  Hell  should  entomb  thee ; 
To  Hell  shall  her  high  hearts  bend. 

SKMICHOaUS  I. 

If  Annihilation-^ 


*  Mllaa  wu  tke  emtr*  of  the  tMlttaaoe  ttf  the  LoBbani  Imgaa 
•ffiiBM  tko  Autriaa  tyraat.  Fredaric  Barbaroua  barat  tk«  dty  to 
iko  (roaad.  bat  llharty  lirad  ia  Its  atbot,  tad  it  roM  lik*  «a  ex- 
balatloa  froa  lu  rata.— Sea  Siuosart  •  Biitoim  dn  RdpmiUqtut 
tmUmtmu,*  a  book  wbieb  ku  doaa  aaek  towards  awakoaJo^  tka 
Iialiaat  to  aa  lahatloa  of  tkair  |t«ot 


SIHICKOaOl  II. 

Dust  let  her  ^ories  be; 
And  a  name,  and  a  nation 
Be  forgotten.  Freedom,  with  thee! 

IHDUN. 

His  brow  grows  darker — breathe  not— move  not ! 
He  starts^  he  shudders ; — ye  that  love  not. 
With  your  panting  loud  and  fast 
Have  awaken*d  him  at  last. 

MAIMOD  {starHng  from  his  «leq»). 
Man  the  Seraf^io-guard!  make  fast  the  gate. 
What !  from  a  cannonade  of  three  short  hours? 
'T  IS  false  t  that  breach  towards  the  Boephoma 
€annot  be  praclieable  yet^^Who  sdrst 
Stand  to  the  match;  that  when  the  foe  prevails, 
One  spark  may  mix  in  reconciling  ruin 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquer'd!  Heave  the  tower 
Into  the  gap— wrench  off  the  roof. 

Enter  Hassan. 

Ha!  whatl. 
The  truth  of  day  lightens  upon  my  dream, 
And  I  am  Uahmud  stiU. 

IA88AN. 

Your  Sublime  Highness 
Is  strangely  moved. 

MABMUD. 

The  times  do  cast  strange  shadows 
On  those  who  vratch  and  who  must  rule  their  coune. 
Lest  they,  being  first  in  peril  as  in  glory. 
Be  whekn'd  in  the  fierce  ebb : — and  these  are  of  them. 
Thrice  has  a  gloomy  vision  haunted  me 
As  thus  from  sleep  into  the  troubled  day; 
It  shakes  me  as  the  tempett  shakes  the  sea. 
Leaving  no  figure  upon  memory's  glass. 
Would  that— no  matter.    Thou  didst  say  thou  kneweat 
A  Jew,  whose  spirit  is  a  chronicle 
Of  strange  and  secret  and  forgotten  things. 
I  bade  thee  summon  him: — 't  is  said  his  tribe 
Dream,  and  are  wise  interpreters  of  dreams. 

BASSAN. 

The  Jew  of  whom  I  spake  is  old,-~so  old 

He  seems  to  have  outlived  a  worid's  decay; 

The  hoary  mountains  and  the  wrinkled  ocean 

Seem  younger  still  than  be; — his  hair  and  beard 

Are  whiter  than  the  tempest-sifted  snow; 

His  cold  pale  limbs  and  pulseless  arteries 

Are  like  the  fibres  of  a  cloud  instinct 

With  light,  and  to  the  soul  that  quickens  them 

Are  as  the  atoms  of  the  mountain-drift 

To  the  winter  wind: — but  from  his  eye  looks  forth 

A  life  of  nnconsumed  thought,  which  pierces 

The  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  to-coin& 

Some  say  that  this  is  he  whom  the  great  prophet 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  for  his  mockery 

Mock'd  with  the  curse  of  immortality. 

Some  frign  that  he  is  Enoch ;  others  dream 

He  was  pre-adamile,  and  has  surrived 

Cycles  of  generation  and  of  ruin. 

The  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence 

And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous  flesh. 

Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study. 

In  years  outstretch'd  beyond  the  date  of  man, 

May  have  obtain'd  to  sovereignty  and  science 


Orer  those  strong  and  secret  things  and  thoughts 
Which  others  fear  and  know  not 

MAIMDD. 

I  would  talk 
With  this  old  Jew. 

■ASSllf. 

Thy  will  is  even  now 
Made  known  lo  him,  where  he  dwells  in  a  sea-CRTom 
'Mid  the  DeoMnesi,  less  accessihie 
Than  thon  or  God !  He  who  would  question  him 
Must  sail  alone  at  sun-set,  where  the  stream 
Of  ocean  sleeps  around  those  fdamieas  isles 
When  the  young  moon  is  westering  as  now, 
And  evening  airs  wander  upon  the  wave; 
And  when  the  pines  of  that  hee-p«sturing  isle. 
Green  Erebinthns,  quench  the  fiery  shadow 
Of  his  gilt  prow  within  the  sapphire  water ; 
Then  must  the  lonely  helmsman  cry  aloud, 
Ahasuerns !  and  the  caverns  round 
Will  answer,  Ahasuerns !  If  his  prayer 
Be  granted,  a  faint  meteor  will  arise, 
Lighting  him  over  Marmora,  and  a  vrind 
Will  rush  out  of  the  sighing  pine-forest. 
And  with  the  wind  a  storm  of  harmony 
Unutterably  sweet,  and  pilot  him 
Through  the  soft  twilight  to  the  Bosphorus: 
Thence,  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circumstance 
Fit  for  the  matter  of  their  conference. 
The  Jew  appears.    Few  dare,  and  few  who  dare, 
Win  the  desir«d  communion— but  that  shout 
Bodes [A  shout  wWumt. 

MAMUVV. 

Evil,  doubtless;  like  all  human  sounds. 
Let  me  converse  with  spirits. 

HASSAN. 

That  shout  again. 

MAKMUD. 

This  Jew  whom  thou  hast  summon'd — 

■ASSAM. 

Will  be  here— 

MAHKUO. 

When  the  omnipotent  hour,  to  which  are  yoked 
He,  I,  and  all  things,  shall  compel— enough. 
Silence  those  mutineers — that  drunken  crew 
That  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  tlie  storm. 
Ay!  strike  the  foremost  shorter  by  a  head ! 
They  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest. 
Kings  are  like  stars— they  rise  and  set,  they  have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 

[Exeu$U  severaUy* 

CHOBUS.* 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay. 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river. 
Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away; 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal, 

*  Tb«  popular  BOttoot  of  Chriftlaaity  ore  roproMotod  la  thic 
eborat  at  trao  io  their  relatioa  lo  the  worship  they  taponedod, 
aod  that  which  ta  all  probability  they  will  tapenede,  withoot  eoa- 
tlderlag  their  BMrlts  ta  a  relatioa  aoro  eaWenal.  The  Cret  auata 
ooainitu  the  tamortalliy  of  the  llrlag  aad  tblaUag  belafls  which 
lahahlt  the  plaoeu,  aod,  lo  ate  a  oonnoa  aad  iaadeqaate  phraae, 
clothe  thonsetTot  la  aiaiier,  with  the  traotieoce  of  the  nobloti 
■aalfettatioat  of  the  eiteraal  world. 

The  oaaclodlDf  Tonet  ladleate  a  proQraielTa  tttte  of  men  or  lets 


And  Death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 
In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  around  their  chariots  as  they  go; 
New  shapes  they  still  may  weave, 
New  Gods,  new  laws  receive ; 
Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they  last 
On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

A  povrer  from  the  unknown  God; 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  be  trod 
The  thorns  of  deaUi  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  Tapour  dim 
Whieh  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light ; 
Hell,  Sin  and  Slavery  came, 
like  blood-hounds  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  pray'd  until  their  lord  had  taken  flight. 
The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set: 
While  blaxon'd  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon 
The  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep       % 

From  one  whose  dreams  are  paradise. 
Fly  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 
And  day  peers  forth  with  her  blank  eyes! 
So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair. 
The  powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem : 
Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove 
Gi«w  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them. 
Our  hills,  and  seas,  and  streams, 
Dispeopled  of  their  dreams. 
Their  waters  tum'd  to  blood,  their  dew  to  tears, 
Wail'd  for  the  golden  years. 

Enter  Maimuo,  Hassan,  Daood,  and  others. 

MAHMUO. 

More  gold!  our  ancestors  bought.gold  with  victory. 
And  shall  I  sell  it  for  defeat? 

DAOOD. 

The  Janiiars 

Glamour  for  pay. 

MAiMao. 
Go !  bid  them  pay  tbemselTes 
With  Christiaa  blood !  Are  there  no  Grecian  virgins 

exalted  exitteoee.  aooordIa«  to  the  decree  of  perftetloa  which  oTory 
dItUact  iatelligeaee  nay  hare  atulaed.  Let  it  oot  be  tnppoaed 
thati  laeaa  to  dosoiaiixe  apon  a  tabject  oooiXTaiag  which  all  mea 
are  eqaally  igaoraat.  or  that  I  thiah  theCordlaa  knot  of  the  origia 
of  evil  eaa  be  dlteoiaagled  by  that  or  aay  tiailar  auertiont.  The 
recelred  hypothetit  of  e  Belag  retenbllag  oiea  io  the  aM>ral  attrl- 
batet  of  hit  aatare,  bariDg  called  at  oat  of  aoa-exitteaca,  aad  after 
iaflictlag  oa  at  the  Bitery  of  the  coniBlttloa  of  error,  thould  ta- 
petadd  that  of  the  paaUhmeat  aod  the  prWatioat  oooteqaeol  opoo 
It,  ttill  woald  raaala  inexplicable  aad  iacredlble.  That  there  ie  a 
tree  tolatloQ  of  the  riddle,  aod  that  la  oar  preteat  ttaie  that  lola- 
tloo  It  anatialaable  by  at,  are  propotliloat  which  may  be  regarded 
at  eqaally  certala ;  aieaawbile.  at  It  it  the  provlpoe  of  the  poet 
to  attach  hiatelf  to  thoae  Ideat  which  exalt  and  eoaoble  hanaaity, 
let  him  be  permlued  to  have  ooajoctared  the  oooditloo  of  that  fa- 
tarliy  towardt  which  we  are  all  impelled  by  an  inexilagaitbabie 
thirtt  for  immoruliiy.  Until  better  argumenu  can  be  proUooed 
than  tophltmt  which  ditgrace  the  cante.  tblt  detire  itteif  mutt  re- 
■mIb  the  ttrongeti  and  the  only  pretomptlon  that  etoralty  It  the 
nherlunce  of  orery  thiaklng  being. 
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Whose  shrieks  and  spasms  and  tears  they  may  enjoy? 

No  inBdel  children  to  impale  on  spears? 

No  hoary  priests  after  that  patriarch' 

Who  bent  the  curse  against  his  country's  heart, 

Which  clove  his  own  at  last?  Go !  bid  them  kill: 

Blood  is  the  seed  of  gold. 

DAOOD. 

It  has  been  sown, 
And  yet  the  harvest  to  the  sickle-men 
Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 

Then,  take  this  signet : 
Unlock  the  seventh  chamber,  in  which  lie 
The  treasures  of  victorious  Sol3^an. 
An  empire's  spoils  stored  for  a  day  of  ruin— 
O  spirit  of  my  sires!  is  it  not  come? 
The  prey-birds  and  the  wolves  are  gorged  and  sleep, 
But  these,  who  spread  their  feast  on  the  red  earth. 
Hunger  for  gold,  which  fills  not.— See  them  fod; 
Then  lead  them  to  tlie  rivers  of  fresh  death. 

[Bxit  Daood. 
Oh !  miserable  dawn,  after  a  night 
More  glorious  than  the  day  which  it  usnrp'd ! 
O,  faith  in  God  !  0,  power  on  earth !  O,  word 
Of  the  ^eat  Prophet,  whose  overshadowing  wings 
Darken'd  the  thrones  and  idols  of  the  west. 
Now  bright!— For  thy  sake  cursed  be  the  hour, 
Even  as  a  father  by  an  evil  child. 
When  the  orient  moon  of  Islam  roird  in  triumph 
From  Caucasus  to  white  Geraunia! 
Ruin  above,  and  anarchy  below; 
Terror  without,  and  treachery  within ; 
The  chalice  of  destruction  full,  and  all 
Thirsting  to  drink ;  and  who  among  us  dares 
To  dash  it  from  his  lips?  and  where  is  Hope? 

HASSAN. 

The  lamp  of  our  dominion  still  rides  high; 
One  God  is  God— Mahomet  is  his  Prophet. 
Four  hundred  thousand  Moslems,  from  the  limits 
Of  utmost  Asia  irresistibly 
Throng,  like  full  clouds  at  the  Sirocco's  cry. 
But  not  like  them  to  weep  their  strength  in  tears; 
They  have  destroying  lightning,  and  their  step 
Wakes  earthquake,  to  consume  and  overwhelm, 
And  reign  in  rain.     Phrygian  Olympus, 
Tymolus,  and  Laimos,  and  Mycale,  roughen 
With  horrent  arms,  and  lofty  ships,  even  now, 
Like  vapours  anchored  to  a  mountain's  edge, 
Freighted  with  fire  and  whirlwind,  wait  nt  Scala 
The  convoy  of  the  ever-veering  wind. 
Samos  is  drunk  with  blood;— the  Greek  has  paid 
Brief  victory  with  swift  loss  and  long  despair. 
The  false  Moldavian  serfs  fled  fast  and  far 
When  the  fierce  atiout  of  Allah-illa-Aliah ! 
Rose  like  the  war-cry  of  the  northern  wind, 
Which  kills  the  sluggish  cloudis  and  leaves  a  flock 
Of  wild  swans  struggling  with  the  naked  storm. 
So  were  the  lost  Greeks  on  the  Danube's  day  I 

*  TIm  GffMk  Patriardi,  afl«r  baviiif  boea  ooap«ll«d  to  falmiMta 
»■  aMiboau  Npintt  lb*  intarfMita,  wat  p«t  to  daaib  by  tb«  Turk*. 

PortuBaiely  ibe  Graekt  bar«  bwo  Uught  ibai  tb«y  cannot  b«y 
Mcarlty  by  decndaiioa,  and  tbaTorks,  thoagb  nqnally  crual,  are 
Ims  cunning  ibaa  tbe  •mooib-ftired  tyrnnu  of  Kurape. 

Alto  the  anaibema,  hUHolinMt  nisbt  at  wall  bava  tbrown  bit 
■lira  ai  Mount  Aibot  for  any  affisct  tbat  it  prodaoed.  Tba  cbiefc 
of  tba  Graekt  are  almoat  all  men  of  oouprvbantlon  and  anilgblanad 
▼lawi  on  raligion  and  polilioi. 


If  night  is  mute,  yet  the  returning  son 

Kindles  the  voices  of  the  morning  birds ; 

Nor  at  thy  bidding  less  exnltingly 

Than  birds  r^oicing  in  the  golden  day, 

The  anarchies  of  Africa  unleash 

Their  tempest-winged  cities  of  the  sea, 

To  speak  in  thunder  to  the  rebel  world. 

Like  sulphureous  clouds  half-shatter'd  by  tbe  storm 

They  sweep  the  pale  iEgean,  while  the  Quectt 

Of  Ocean,  bound  upon  her  island  throne. 

Far  in  the  west  sits  mourning  that  her  soas, 

Who  frown  on  Freedom,  spare  a  smile  for  thee: 

Russia  still  hovers,  as  an  eagle  might 

Within  a  cloud,  near  which  a  kite  and  crane 

Hang  tangled  in  inextricable  fight, 

To  stoop  upon  the  victoc;*— for  she  fears 

Tlie  name  of  Freedom,  even  as  she  hales  thine; 

But  recreant  Austria  loves  thee  as  the  grave 

Loves  pestilence,  and  her  slow  dogs  of  war, 

Flesh'd  with  the  chace,  come  up  from  Italy, 

And  howl  upon  their  limits;  for  they  see 

The  panther  Freedom  fled  to  her  old  cover 

Amid  seas  and  mountains,  and  a  mightier  brood 

Crouch  around.    What  anarch  wears  a  crown  or  micre. 

Or  bears  the  sword,  or  grasps  the  key  of  gold. 

Whose  friends  are  not  thy  friends,  whose  foes  ifay  fbea? 

Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  are  full ; 

Our  forts  defy  assaults;  ten  thousand  cannon 

Lie  ranged  upon  the  beach,  and  hour  by  hour 

Their  earth-convulsing  wheels  affright  tbe  city; 

Tlie  galloping  of  fiery  steeds  makes  pale 

The  Christian  merchant,  and  the  yellow  Jew 

Hides  his  board  deeper  in  the  faithless  earth. 

Like  clouds,  and  like  the  shadows  of  tlie  clouds 

Over  the  hills  of  Anatolia, 

Swift  in  wide  troops  the  Tartar  chivalry 

Sweep; — Uie  far-flashing  of  their  starry  lances 

Reverberates  the  dying  light  of  day. 

We  have  one  God,  one  Ring,  one  Hope,  one  Law, 

But  many-headed  Insurrection  stands 

Divided  in  itself,  and  soon  must  fall. 

MAHMUD. 

Proud  words,  when  deeds  come  short,  are  seasonabla : 
Look,  Hassan,  on  yon  crescent  moon,  embUaon'd 
Upon  that  shattered  flag  of  fiery  cloud 
Which  leads  the  rear  of  the  departing  day, 
Wan  emblem  nf  an  empire  fading  now  I 
See  how  it  trembles  in  tlie  blood-red  air, 
And  like  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent. 
Shrinks  on  the  horizon's  edge,  while,  from  above, 
One  star  with  insolent  and  victorious  light 
Hovers  above  its  fall,  and  with  keen  beams, 
Like  arrows  through  a  fainting  antelope, 
Strikes  its  weak  form  to  death. 

BASSAIV. 

Even  as  that  moon 
Renews  itself— — 

MABMUD. 

Shall  we  be  not  renew'd! 
Far  other  bark  than  ours  were  needed  now 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  descending  time  : 
The  spirit  that  lifts  the  slave  before  its  lord 
Stalks  through  the  capitals  of  armed  kings. 
And  spreads  his  ensign  in  the  wilderness; 
Exults  in  chains;  and  when  the  rebel  falls, 
Cries  like  the  blood  of  Abel  from  the  dust ; 
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And  the  inheritors  of  earth,  like  beatis 
When  earthquake  it  UDleash'd,  with  idiot  fear 
Cower  in  their  kingly  dens — as  I  do  now. 
What  were  Defeat,  when  Victory  must  appal? 
Or  Danger,  when  Security  looks  paleT 
How  said  the  me»eDger— who  from  the  fort 
Islanded  in  the  Danube,  saw  the  battle 
Of  Bucharest?— thai— 

HASSAN. 

Ibrahim's  scimitar 
Drew  with  its  gleam  swift  victory  from  heayen, 
To  bum  before  him  in  the  night  of  battle — 
A  light  and  a  destruction. 

MAIMUD. 

Ay !  the  day 
Was  ours;  but  how? — 

■ASS  AH. 

The  light  Wallachians, 
The  Amaut,  Senrian,  and  Albanian  allies. 
Fled  from  the  glance  of  our  artillery 
Almost  before  the  ihnnder-stone  alit; 
One  half  the  Grecian  army  made  a  bridge 
Of  safe  and  slow  retreat,  with  Moslem  dead; 
The  other— 

MABMUD. 

Speak — tremble  not — 

■ASSAN. 

Islanded 
By  victor  myriads,  form'd  in  hollow  square 
With  rough  and  stedfast  front,  and  thrice  flung  back 
The  deluge  of  our  foaming  cavalry; 
Thrice  their  keen  wedge  of  battle  pierced  our  lines. 
Our  baffled  army  trembled  like  one  man 
Before  a  host,  and  gave  them  space ;  but  soon. 
From  the  surrounding  hills,  the  batteries  blazed, 
Kneading  them  down  with  fire  and  iron  rain. 
Yet  none  approach'd ;  till,  like  a  field  of  com 
Under  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickle-man, 
The  bands  intrench'd  in  mounds  of  Turkbh  dead 
Grew  weak  and  few. — Then  said  the  Pdcha,  «  Slaves, 
Render  yourselves ! — They  have  abandon'd  you—    . 
What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid  ? 
We  grant  your  lives.* — ■  Grant  that  which  is  thine  own,* 
Cried  one,  and  fell  upon  his  Sword  and  died ! 
Another—*  God,  and  man,  and  hope  abandon  me; 
But  I  to  them  and  to  myself  remain 
Constant ;»— he  bow'd  his  head,  and  his  heart  bunt 
A  third  exclaim'd,  •  There  is  a  refuge,  tyrant. 
Where  thou  darest  not  pursue,  and  canst  not  harm, 
Shouldst  thou  pursue;  there  we  shall  meet  again.* 
Then  held  hb  breath,  and,  after  a  brief  spasm, 
The  indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment 
Among  the  slain — dead  earth  upon  the  earth! 
So  these  survivors,  each  by  different  ways, 
Some  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonourable, 
Met  in  triumphant  death;  and  when  our  army. 
Closed  in,  while  yet  in  wonder,  and  awe,  and  shame, 
Held  back  the  busc  hyenas  of  the  battle 
That  feed  upon  the  dead  and  fly  the  tiili^, 
One  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain ; 
And  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dread  spirit 
Of  tlie  old  saviours  of  the  land  we  rale 
Had  lifted  in  its  anger,  wandering  by; 
Or  if  there  bnra'd  within  the  dying  man 
Unquenchable  disdain  of  death,  and  failli 
Creating  what  it  feign'd;— I  cannot  tell, 


But  be  cried,  «  Phantomt  of  the  free,  we  comal 
Annies  of  the  eternal,  ye  who  strike 
To  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings, 
And  shake  the  soois  tknuied  on  their  stony  hearts, 
And  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like  dew!— 
O  ye  who  float  around  this  clime,  and  weave 
The  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears. 
Whose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  datp'd. 
Lies  sepulchred  in  monunsental  thought  1 
Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great. 
Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  O  aceept 
In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons-^ 
Us  first,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come ! 
And  ye,  weak  conquerors!  giants  who  look  pale 
When  the  crush'd  worm  rebels  beneath  your  tread-^ 
The  Tttltares,  and  ihe  dogs,  your  pensioners  tame. 
Are  overgorged ;  but,  like  oppressors,  still 
They  crave  the  relic  of  destruction's  feast. 
The  exhalations  and  the  thirsty  winds 
Are  sick  with  blood ;  the  dew  is  foul  with  death- 
Heaven's  light  is  quench'd  in  slaughter :  Thus  where'er 
Upon  your  camp^  cities,  or  towers,  or  fleets. 
The  obscene  birds  the  reeking  rensnants  caat 
Of  these  dead  limbs  upon  your  streams  and  monnlaine. 
Upon  your  fields,  your  gaidens,  and  your  hoBse^topa, 
Where'er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the  clouds  fly, 
Or  the  dews  fall,  or  the  angry  sun  look  down 
With  poison'd  liglit — Famine,  and  Pestilence, 
And  Panic,  shall  wage  war  upon  our  side ! 
Nature  from  all  Iter  boundaries  is  moved 
Against  ye :  Time  has  found  ye  light  as  foam. 
The  Earth  rebels;  and  Good  and  Evil  stake 
Their  empire  o'er  the  unborn  world  of  men 
On  this  one  cast — but  ere  the  die  be  tlirowB, 
The  renovated  genius  of  onr  race, 
Proud  umpire  of  the  impious  game,  descends 
A  seraph-winged  Victory,  bestriding 
The  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 
Which  sweeps  all  things  to  tlieir  appointed  doom, 
And  you  to  Oblivion  !i»~-More  he  would  have  said. 
But— 

MAailUD. 

Died — as  thou  shouldst  ere  thy  lips  had  painted 
Their  ruin  in  the  hues  of  our  success. 
A  rebel's  crime,  gilt  with  a  rebel's  tongue! 
Your  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 

HASSAR. 

It  rhay  be  so  : 
A  spirit  not  my  own  wrench'd  mc  within, 
And  I  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate ; 
Yet  would  I  die  for— 

MABMUD. 

Live!  O  lire!  outlive 
"Me  and  this  sinking  empire : — but  the  fleet~- 

AASSAN. 

Alas! 

MAHHUD. 

The  fleet  which,  like  a  flock  of  clouds 
Chased  by  the  wind,  flies  the  insurgent  banner; 
Our  winged  castles  from  their  merchant  ships! 
Our  myriads  before  their  weak  pirate  bands! 
Our  arms  before  their  chains!  Our  years  of  empire 
Before  their  centuries  of  servile  fear! 
Death  is  awake!  Repulsed  on  the  waters, 
They  own  no  more  the  thunder-bearing  banner 
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Of  Mahmud;  but  like  hoands  of  a  baae  bread, 
Gorge  from  astrangei^s  band,  and  rend  their  maacer. 

HASSAN. 

Latmos,  and  Ampelos,  and  Phanae,  saw 
The  wreck — 

MAIMUD. 

The  caves  of  the  Icarian  isles 
Hold  each  to  the  other  in  loud  mockery, 
And  with  the  tongue  as  of  a  tliousand  echoes 
First  of  the  sea-conrulsing  6ght — and  then — 
Thou  darcst  to  speak^sensdess  are  the  mooatains; 
Interpret  thou  their  voice ! 

HASSAIf. 

My  presence  bore 
A  part  in  that  day's  shame.     The  Grecian  fleet 
Bore  down  at  day-break  from  the  North,  and  hong 
As  multitudinous  on  the  ocean  line 
As  cranes  upon  the  cloudless  Thracian  wind. 
Our  squadron,  convoying  ten  tliousand  men. 
Was  stretching  towards  Nauplia  when  the  battle 
Was  kindled.— 

First  through  the  hail  of  our  artillery 
The  agile  Hydriote  barks  with  press  of  sail 
Dasli'd  : — ship  to  ship,  cannon  to  cannon,  man 
To  man  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of  war. 
Inextricable  but  by  death  or  victory. 
The  tempest  of  the  raging  fight  convulsed 
To  iu  crystalline  depths  that  suinleu  sea. 
And  shook  heaven's  roof  of  golden  morning  clouds 
Poised  on  an  hundred  azure  mountain-isles. 
In  the  brief  trances  of  the  artillery. 
One  cry  from  the  destroy'd  and  the  destroyer 
Rose,  and  a  cloud  of  desolation  wrapt 
The  unforeseen  event,  till  the  north  wind 
Sprung  from  the  sea,  lifting  the  heavy  veil 
Of  battle-smoke — then  victory— victory! 
For,  as  we  thought,  three  frigates  from  Algiers 
Bore  down  from  Naxos  to  our  aid,  but  soon 
The  abhorr'd  cross  gUmmer'd  behind,  before, 
Among,  around  us ;  and  that  fatal  sign 
Dried  wiih  iu  beams  the  strength  of  Moslem  hearts. 
As  the  sun  drinks  the  dew.—What  morel  We  fled! 
Our  noonday  path  over  the  sanguine  foam 
Was  beacon'd,  and  the  glare  struck  the  sun  pale 
By  our  consuming  transports :  the  fierce  light 
Made  all  the  sliadows  of  our  sails  blood-red. 
And  every  countenance  blank.     Some  ships  lay  feeding 
The  ravening  fire  even  to  the  water's  level : 
Some  were  blown  up :  some,  settling  heavily, 
Sunk ;  and  the  shrieks  of  our  companions  died 
Upon  the  wind,  that  bore  us  fast  and  far. 
Even  after  they  were  dead.     Nine  thousand  perished ! 
We  met  the  vultures  legion'd  in  the  air, 
Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind : 
They,  screaming  from  their  cloudy  mountain  peak 
Stoop'd    through    the  sulphureous   battle-smoke,  and 

pcrch'd 
Each  on  the  weltering  carcase  that  we  loved. 
Like  its  ill  angel  or  its  damned  soul. 
Riding  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
We  saw  the  dog>fish  hastening  to  their  feast. 
Joy  waked  the  voiceless  people  of  the  sea. 
And  ravening  famine  left  his  ocean-cave 
To  dwell  with  war,  with  us,  and  with  despair. 
We  met  night  three  hours  to  the  wg^t  of  Patmos, 
And  with  night,  tempest— 


MAixun 


I 

m 

Emter  a  Mbssirobi. 

MBSSBROBB. 

Your  Sublime  Highness, 
That  Christian  hound,  the  Muscovite  ambassador, 
Has  left  the  city.     If  the  rebel  fleet 
Had  anchor'd  in  the  port,  had  victory 
CrownTd  the  Greek  legions  in  the  hippodronie. 
Panic  were  tamer. — Obedience  and  mutiny, 
Like  giants  in  contention  planet-struck, 
Stand  gazing  on  each  other. — There  ia  peace 
In  Stamboul. — 

MAIMOn. 

Is  the  grave  not  calmer  still? 
Its  ruins  shall  be  mine. 

■ASSAH. 

Fear  not  the  Russian ; 
The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stag  at  bay 
Against  the  hunter.— Gunning,  base,  and  cruel. 
He  crovehes,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  won. 
And  must  be  paid  for  his  reserve  in  blood. 
After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  sleek  Russian 
That  which  thon  canst  not  keep,  his  deserved  portion 
Of  blood,  which  shall  not  flow  through  streets  and  fidda 
Rivers  and  seas,  like  that  which  we  may  win. 
But  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Christian  slaves  I 

Enter  Sbcond  Mbsmhgbb. 

SBCOIID  MBSSBNOBB. 

Nauplia,  Tripolizzi,  Motbon,  Athens, 
Navarin,  Artas,  Mowenhasia, 
Corinth  and  Thebes  are  carried  by  assanlt; 
And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  dogs 
Fat  with  the  flesh  of  Galilean  slaves, 
Pass'd  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  :  the  lust  of  blood 
Which  made  our  warriors  drunk,  is  qnencb'd  in  death  » 
But  like  a  fiery  plague  breaks  out  anew. 
In  deeds  which  makes  the  Christian  cause  look  pale 
In  iu  own  light.    The  garrison  of  P^tras 
Has  store  but  for  ten  days,  nor  is  there  hope 
But  from  the  Briton  :  at  once  slave  and  tyrant. 
His  wishes  still  are  weaker  tlian  his  fears; 
Or  he  would  sell  what  faith  may  yet  remain 
From  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  in  Norway : 
And  if  you  buy  him  not,  your  treasury 
Is  empty  even  of  promises — his  own  coin. 
The  freeman  of  a  western  poet  chief  ■ 
Holds  Attica  with  seven  thousand  rebels, 
And  has  beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Negropont; 
The  aged  Ali  sits  in  Yanina, 
A  crownless  metaphor  of  empire; 
His  name,  that  sliadow  of  his  witbei'd  might. 
Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  q>ell 
"In  prey  to  famine,  pest,  and  mutiny : 
He,  bastion 'd  in  his  citadel,  looks  forth 
Joyless  upon  the  sapphire  lake  that  mirrors 
The  ruins  of  the  city  where  he  reign'd 
Childless  and  sooptreless.    Tlie  Greek  has  reap'd 
The  costly  harvest  his  own  blood  matured, 

'  A  Gredi  who  bad  b«en  Lord  Dyroa's  Mrvam  rooiiiiasded  the 
iatarganu  in  Attics.  Thia  Graeii,  Lord  Byron  Infcrat  ■«,  ihoairb  a 
poet  and  an  enibntlaftlc  patriot,  gave  bin  raiber  ibo  Man  of  n 
tiaid  and  aneBterpritlnff  parson.  It  appoan  that  iairooflistBBcaa 
■Mlia  aMB  wbat  ibay  are,  and  tbat  we  ali  eonuin  ibe  ^erM  of  a 
degree  of  degradation  or  of  grealoe**,  wbose  connexion  with  o«r 
cbaraoiar  it  determined  by  erenu. 
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Not  the  sower,  Ali — who  has  bonght  a  truce 
From  Ypsilanti  witli  ten  camel  loads 
Of  Indian  gold. 

Enter  a  Thud  Mbssinoib. 

KAHMCD. 

What  more  1 
THIRD  MBSsirvon. 

The  Christian  tribes 
Of  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian  wilderness 
Are  in  rerolt; — Damascus,  Bems,  Aleppo, 
Tremble; — the  Arab  menaces  Medina; 
The  Ethiop  has  intrench'd  himself  in  Sennaar, 
And  keeps  the  EGyptinn  rebel  well  employed : 
Who  denies  homage,  claims  investiture 
As  price  of  tardy  aid.    Persia  demands 
The  cities  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  Georgians 
Refuse  their  Ihring  tribute.    Crete  and  Cyprus, 
Like  mountain-twins  that  fhtim  each  other's  veins 
Catch  Che  Tolcano-6re  and  earthquake  spasm. 
Shake  in  the  general  fever.     Through  the  city, 
Like  birds  before  a  storm  the  santons  shriek. 
And  prophecyings  horrible  and  new 
Are  heard  among  the  crowd ;  that  sea  of  men 
Sleeps  on  the  wrecks  it  made,  breatliless  and  Mill. 
A  Derrise,  leam'd  in  the  koran,  preaches 
That  it  is  written  how  the  sins  of  Islam 
Must  raise  up  a  destroyer  even  now. 
The  Greeks  expect  a  Saviour  from  the  west,  ■ 
Who  shall  not  come,  men  say,  in  clouds  and  glory. 
But  in  the  omnipresence  of  that  spirit 
In  which  all  live  and  are.    Ominous  signs 
Are  blaaond  broadly  on  the  noon-day  sky; 
One  saw  a  red  cross  stamp'd  upon  the  sun; 
It  has  rain'd  blood;  and  monstrous  births  declare 
The  secret  wraith  of  Nature  and  her  Lord. 
The  army  encamp'd  upon  the  Cydaris 
Was  roused  last  night  by  the  alarm  of  battle. 
And  saw  two  hosts  conflicting  in  the  air, — 
The  shadovrs  doubtless  of  the  unborn  time. 
Case  on  the  mirror  of  the  night.    While  yet 
The  fight  hung  balanced,  there  arose  a  storm 
Which  swept  the  phantoms  from  among  the  stars. 
At  the  third  watch  the  spirit  of  the  plague 
Was  beard  abrodd  flapping  among  the  tents : 
Those  who  relieved  watch  found  the  sentinels  dead. 
The  last  news  from  the  camp  is,  that  a  thousand 
Dave  sicken'd,  and— 

Bnter  a  Foubtr  Mbssihou. 

MABMUD. 

And  thou,  pale  ghost,  dim  shadow 
Of  some  imlimely  rumour,  speak ! 

roUBTH  MXSSBHGia. 

One  comes 
Fainting  with  toil,  covered  with  foam  and  blood; 
lie  stood,  he  says,  upon  Clelonites 
Promontory,  which  o'erlooks  the  isles  that  groan 
Under  the  Briton's  frown,  and  all  their  waters 
Then  trembling  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
When  as  the  wandering  clouds  unveil'd  or  hid 
Der  boundless  light,  he  saw  two  adverse  fleets 
Stalk  through  the  night  in  the  horixon's  glimmer, 

>  It  k  raponed  tUt  thlt  Hmlab  bwl  arrlTed  at  •  i«-port  BMir 
La«Mla«BOB  la  an  Ajnarlcaa  krlg.  Tba  aModatloB  af  naaet  aad 
Idaaa  k  Irmlttibly  ladlcroas,  bat  tba  piVTalanoa  of  iMb  a  ramoar 
•troDgly  aarbt  tba  aute  or  popalar  antbotiaua  la  Greaea. 


Mingling  fierce  thunders  and  sulphureous  gleams. 
And  smoke  which  strangled  every  infant  wind 
That  soothed  the  silver  clouds  through  the  deep  air. 
At  length  the  battle  slept,  but  the  Sirocco 
Awoke,  and  drove  his  flock  of  thunder-clouds 
Over  tlie  sea-horison,  blotting  out 
All  objects— save  that  in  the  foint  moon-glimpi« 
He  saw,  or  dream 'd  be  saw  the  Turkisli  admiral 
And  two  the  loftiest  of  our  ships  of  war. 
With  the  bright  image  of  that  queen  of  heaven. 
Who  hid,  perhaps,  her  face  for  grief,  reversed; 
And  the  abhorred  cross — 


The  Jew,  who- 


Enter  an  AmitDART. 

ATTBNDINT. 

Tour  Sublime  Higliness, 


MAHMOUD. 

Could  not  come  more  seasonably: 
Bid  him  attend.    I  '11  hear  no  more !  too  long 
We  gaze  on  danger  through  the  mist  of  fear. 
And  multiply  upon  our  shatter  d  hopes 
The  images  of  ruin.    Come  what  will ! 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  are  as  lamps 
Set  in  our  path  to  light  us  to  the  edge 
Through  rough  and  smooth  ;  nor  can  we  suffer  aught 
Which  he  inflicU  not  in  whose  hand  we  are.     {Exeunt. 

SBMICHOBOS  I. 

Would  I  were  the  winged  cloud 
Of  a  tempest  swift  and  loud  I 

I  would  scorn 

The  smile  of  mom. 
And  the  wave  where  the  moon-rise  is  bom ! 

I  would  leave 

The  spirits  of  eve 
A  shroud  for  tbe  corpse  of  the  day  Co  weave 
From  othen^  threads  than  mine ! 
Bask  in  the  blue  noon  divine 

Who  would,  not  I. 

SBMICHOSnS  II. 

Whither  to  fly  ? 

SBMIOHOBUS  I. 

Where  the  rocks  that  gird  the  ^ean 
Echo  to  the  battle  paean 

Of  tbe  free— 

I  would  flee 
A  tempestuous  herald  of  victory  I 

My  golden  rain 

For  the  Grecian  slain 
Should  mingle  in  tears  with  the  bloody  main ; 
And  my  solemn  thunder-knell 
Should  ring  to  the  world  the  passing-bell 

Of  tyranny! 

sbmicbobus  ii« 
Ah  kingl  wilt  thou  chain 
Tbe  rack  and  the  rain  T 
Wilt  thou  fetter  the  lightning  and  hurricane  7 
The  storms  are  free, 
But  we 

CHOBUS. 

O  Slavery !  thou  frost  of  the  world's  prime, 

Killing  its  flowers  and  leaving  its  thorns  bare ! 
Thy  touch  has  stamp'd  these  limbs  with  crime, 
These  brows  thy  branding  garland  bear; 
But  tbe  free  heart,  the  impassive  soul, 
Scorn  thy  control  1 
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SBNICB0KU8  I. 

Let  there  be  light !  said  Liberty ; 
And  like  uinrisc  from  tlie  sea, 
Athens  arose !— Around  her  born, 
Shone,  like  mountains  in  the  mom. 
Glorious  states;— and  are  they  now 
Ashes,  wrecks,  oblivion  7 

SIMICBOftUS  II. 

Go 
Where  Therms  and  Asopus  swallow'd 

Persia,  as  the  sand  does  foam, 
Deluge  upon  deluge  follow'd. 

Discord,  Slacedon,  and  Rome : 
And,  lastly,  thou! 

SKNICHOaUS  I. 

Temples  and  towers. 
Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 

Who  lire  and  die  there,  have  been  ourS) 
And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decay; 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 

Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 

Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 

Of  thought  and  its  eternity ; 
Her  citizens'  imperial  ^irits 

Rule  the  present  from  the  past ; 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 

Their  seal  b  set. 

SBMIGBOBUS  II. 

dear  ye  the  blast. 
Whose  Orphic  thunder  thrilling  calls 
From  ruin  her  Titanian  wallsT 
Whose  spirit  shakes  tlie  sapless  bones 

Of  Slavery?  Argos,  Corinth,  Crete, 
Hear,  and  from  their  mountain  thrones 

The  daemons  and  the  nymphs  repeat 
The  harmony. 

SBMICHOEUS  I. 

1  hear !  1  hear ! 

SBMIGBOBUS  U. 

The  world's  eyeless  charioteer. 

Destiny^  is  hurrying  by ! 
What  faith  is  crush'd,  what  empire  bleeds 
Beneath  her  earthquake-footed  steeds? 
What  eagle-winged  victory  sits 
At  her  right  hand  ?  what  shadow  flita 
Before  ?  what  splendour  rolls  behind  7 

Ruin  and  Renovation  cry, 
Who  but  we  ? 

SBMICHOBOS  I. 

I  bear !  I  hear ! 
The  hiss  as  of  a  rusliing  wind. 
The  roar  as  of  an  ocean  foaming, 
The  thunder  as  of  earthquake  coming, 

I  hear !  I  hear ! 
The  crash  as  of  an  empire  falling, 
The  shrieks  as  of  a  people  calling 
Uercy !  Mercy !— How  they  thrill ! 
Then  a  shout  of  «  Kill !  kUl !  kUl !» 
And  th«D  a  small  still  voice,  thuii— 


SBMICBOaUS  II. 


For 


Revenge  and  wrong  bring  forth  their  kiiid» 
The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are. 

Their  den  is  in  thdr  guilty  mind. 
And  Conscience  feeds  them  with  despair. 


SBMICBOaUS  I. 

In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  fane 

Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  alur  stood ; 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vain. 
But  pay  that  broken  shrine  again 

Love  for  hate,  and  tears  for  blood. 

Enter  Eabmdd  and  Aha&uebus. 

ICABMUD. 

Thou  art  a  man,  thon  sagest,  even  as  we — 

Afl4SUBRU8. 

No  more ! 

MABMUD. 

But  raised  above  thy  feUow^men 
By  thought,  as  I  by  power. 

ABASUBBUS. 

Thou  sayest  so. 

MABMOD. 

Thou  art  an  adept  in  the  difficult  lore 

Of  Greek  and  Frank  philosophy ;  thou  numberest 

The  flowers,  and  thou  measurest  the  stars ; 

Thou  severest  element  from  element ; 

Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past,  and  sees 

The  birth  of  this  old  world  through  all  ill  cycles 

Of  desolation  and  of  loveliness ; 

And  when  man  was  not,  and  how  man  became 

The  monarch  and  the  slave  of  this  low  sphere. 

And  all  its  narrow  circles — it  is  much. 

I  honour  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art 

Were  I  not  what  I  am ;  but  the  unborn  hoar. 

Cradled  in  fear  and  hope,  conflicting  storms, 

Who  shall  nnveil  ?  Nor  thou,  nor  I,  nor  any 

Mighty  or  wise.    I  apprehend  not 

What  thou  hast  taught  me,  but  I  now  perceive 

That  thou  art  no  interpreter  of  dreams ; 

Thou  dost  not  own  that  art,  device,  or  God, 

Can  make  the  future  present— >let  it  cooae ! 

Moreover,  thou  disdainest  us  and  oars : 

Thou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  conlemplatBtt. 

ABASUBBUS. 

Disdain  thee? — not  the  worm  beneath  my  faetl 

The  Fathomless  has  care  for  meaner  things 

Than  thou  canst  dream,  and  baa  made  pride  for  those 

Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would  seem 

That  which  they  are  not.    Sultan !  talk  no  more 

Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past ; 

But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change— the  one 

The  unborn,  and  undying.     Earth  and  ocean. 

Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  or  light  that  gem 

The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air. 

This  firmament  pavilion'd  upon  chaos, 

With  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  fire. 

Whose  outwalls,  bastion'd  impregnably 

Against  the  escape  of  boldest  tlioughts,  repels  them 

As  Calpe  the  Atlantic  clouds— this  whole 

Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  flowers, 

With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 

By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be, 

Is  but  a  vision ;— all  that  it  inherits 

Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bubbles  and  dreams; 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 

The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 

Of  thought's  eternal  flight- they  have  no  being; 

Nought  is  but  that  it  feek  itself  to  be. 

MABMUD. 

Wliat  meanest  thou  ?  thy  words  stream  like  a  tempest 
Of  daaling  mist  within  my  brain— they  shake 
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The  earth  on  which  I  stand,  and  hang  like  night 
On  Heaven  aboTe  me.    What  can  they  aTail  7 
They  cast  on  all  things,  sorest,  brightest,  best, 
Doabt,  insecurity,  astonishment. 

AHASUBSDS. 

Mistake  me  not !    All  is  contain'd  in  each, 

Dodona's  forest  to  an  acorn's  cop, 

Is  that  which  has  been  or  will  be,  to  that 

Which  is — the  absent  to  the  present    Thought 

Alone,  and  its  quick  elements.  Will,  Passion, 

Reason,  Imagination,  cannot  die ; 

They  are  what  that  which  they  regard  appears, 

The  stuff  whence  mutability  can  weave 

All  that  it  hath  dominion  o'er, — worlds,  worms. 

Empires,  and  superstitions.    What  has  thought 

To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance  T 

Wouldst  thou  behold  the  future?— ask  and  have  ! 

Knock  and  it  shall  be  open'd— look,  and  lo  i 

TlA  coming  age  is  shadow'd  on  the  past 

As  on  a  glass. 

NAHHUO. 

Wild,  wilder  thoughts  convulse 
My  spirit— Did  not  Mahomet  the  Second 
Win  Stamboul  ? 

ABASUSftUS. 

Thou  wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  faith. 
Thou  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to  tell 
How  what  was  bom  in  blood  roust  die. 

MAHMUO. 

Thy  words 
Have  power  on  me!  I  see — 

AHiSOKSDS. 

What  hearest  thou? 

MABMDD. 

A  far  whisper 

Terrible  silence. 

ABASVBBtrs. 

What  succeeds? 

MAMCUD. 

The  sound  • 
As  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial  city. 
The  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire, 
The  roar  of  giant  cannon ; — the  earthquaking 
Fall  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers. 
The  shock  of  crags  shot  from  strange  enginery, 
The  clash  of  wheels,  and  clang  of  armed  hooA, 
And  crash  of  braien  mail,  as  of  the  wreck 
Of  adamantine  mountains — the  road  blast 
Of  trumpets,  and  the  neigh  of  raging  steeds, 
And  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the  Mood, 
And  one  sweet  laugh,  most  horrible  to  hear, 
As  of  a  joyous  infant  waked  and  playing 
With  its  dead  moUicrs  breast;  and  now  more  loud 

'  For  tbeTUioa  of  Mabmwi  of  ihe  laklaff^of  CoBttaotlDople  in 
144s.  Me  GiMox'i  Dedimg  tad  PMoJtIm  Romam  Brnptrt^  toI. 
xli,  p.  iii. 

Tlie  maaaer  of  the  InrosatloB  of  tba  tpirit  of  .  HabooMt  (be  Se- 
oODd  will  be  oenf  nred  ■•  OTordrawn.  I  ooald  euily  hare  isade  tbe  Jew 
•  regnler  ooajuror,  aod  ibe  pbantoa  aa  onllaary  gboet.  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  repreteot  the  jew  a«  dladaiatlDg  all  preteashM,  or  erea 
belief,  io  supemaiaral  a^acf,  aad  as  teaiptinf  MabamU  lo  ibat 
state  of  mlod  in  whieb  Ideas  ma  j  lie  supposed  to  essume  tbe  force 
of  seasatioaa,  tbrongb^tlie  ooofasiofl  of  ibongbt  wiib  tbe  objects  of 
tboncbi,  aad  tbe  exeeaa  of  passioa  aaloMtlaf  ibe  oreatloas  of  laia- 
Qiaatioa. 

It  IS  ■  sort  of  aataral  maQie,' susceptible  of  being  exercised  la  a 
degree  by  any  ooe  who  sboald^bare  aiade  bioself  nasler  of  ibe 
secret  assedatioas  ofaooiber's  tbougbu. 


The  mingled  battle^ry — ha!  hear  I  not 
Ev  TOUTd  vfxi].     Allah,  lllafa,  Allah ! 

Aiuscnvs. 
The  sulphureous  mist  is  raised— thou  secfst— 

MARMOD. 


A  chasm. 


As  of  two  mountains,  in  the  wall  of  Stamboul ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  breadi  the  Islamites, 
Like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  world, 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise.    In  the  dust 
Glimmers  a  kingless  diadem,  and  one 
Of  regal  port  has  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.    Another,  proudly  clad 
In  golden  arms,  spurs  a  Tartarian  barb 
Into  the  gap,  and  with  his  iron  mace 
Directs  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men, 
And  seems— he  is — Mahomet. 

ABASViatJS. 

What  thou  seest 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  thy  forgotten  dream ; 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
Thou  call'st  reality.     Thou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which  empire  sleeps  enthroned, 
Bow  their  tower'd  crests  to  mutability. 
Poised  by  the  flood,  e'en  on  the  height  thou  boldest, 
Thou  mayst  now  learn  how  the  full  tide  of  power 
Ebbs  to  its  depths. — Inheritor  of  glory, 
Conceived  in  darkness,  born  in  blood,  and  nourish'd 
With  tears  and  toil,  thou  seest  the  mortal  throes 
Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  same.    The  Past 
Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 
(^  the  To-come;  yet  wouldst  thou  commune  with 
That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou 
Didst  start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown  is  death  ; 
Dissolve  with  that  strong  faith  and  fervent  passion 
Which  call'd  it  from  the  uncreated  deep, 
Yon  cloud  of  war,  with  its  tempestuous  phantoms 
Of  raging  death ;  and  draw  with  mighty  will 
The  imperial  shade  hither.  [Exit  Abasuebus. 

MABMUD. 

Approach ! 

rBABTOM. 

I  come 
Thence  whither  thou  must  go !  The  grave  is  fitter 
To  take  the  living,  than  give  up  the  dead ; 
Yet  has  thy  faith  prevail'd,  and  I  am  here. 
The  heavy  fragments  of  the  power  which  fell 
When  I  arose,  like  shapeless  crags  and  clouds. 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyss,  and  voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose, 
Wailing  for  glory  never  to  return. — 
A  later  empire  nods  in  its  decay ; 
The  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come, 
And  wolfish  chaDge,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aery,  while  Dominion  whelp'd  below. 
The  storm  is  in  its  branches,  and  the  frost 
Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil, 
Ruin  on  ruin  :  thou  art  slow,  my  son; 
The  anarchs  of  the  world  of  darkness  keep 
A  throne  for  thee,  round  which  thine  empire  lies 
Boundless  and  mute ;  and  for  tiiy  subjects  thou. 
Like  us,  shall  rule  tlie  ghosts  of  murdered  life, 
The  phantoms  of  the  powers  who  rule  thee  now- 
Mutinous  passions,  and  conflicting  fears, 
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And  hopes  that  Mte  fbemieWes  oa  dust  and  dial 
Stript  oF  their  mortal  atrength,  as  thou  of  thine. 
Islam  must  fall,  but  we  iriU  reign  together, 
Orer  its  ruins  in  the  world  of  death  :>- 
And  if  the  trunk  be  dry,  yet  shall  the  seed 
Unfold  itself  even  in  the  shape  of  that 
Which  gathers  birth  in  its  decay.    Woe !  woe ! 
To  the  weak  people  ungled  in  the  grasp 
Of  iu  last  spasms. 

MAHMUD. 

Spirit,  woe  to  all ! 
Woe  to  the  wrong'd  and  the  avenger !  Woe 
To  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroy'd ! 
Woe  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver  I 
Woe  to  the  oppress'd,  and  woe  to  the  oppressor! 
Woe  both  to  those  that  suffer  and  inflict; 
Those  who  are  bom,  and  those  who  die !  But  say. 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  1  am. 
When,  how,  by  whom,  Destruction  must  accomplish 
Her  consummation! 

Ask  the  cold  pale  Hour, 
Rich  in  reversion  of  impending  death. 
When  be  shall  fall  upon  whose  ripe  grey  hairs 
Sit  care,  and  sorrow,  and  infirmity — 
The  weight  which  crime,  whose  wings  are  plumed  with 

years. 
Leaves  in  his  flight  from  ravaged  heart  to  heart 
Over  the  heads  of  men,  under  which  burthen 
They  bow  themselves  unto  the  grave;  fond  wretch ! 
He  leans  upon  his  crutch,  and  talks  of  years 
To  come,  and  how  in  hours  of  youth  renew'd 

He  will  renew  lost  joys,  and 

VOICE  wrraouT. 

Victory!  victory! 
[The  pliatUom  vanishes. 
MAHHUO. 

What  sound  of  the  importunate  earth  has  broken 
My  mighty  trance? 

▼Old  wiTioirr. 

Victory !  victory ! 

MABHUD. 

Weak  lightning  before  darkness !  poor  faint  smile 

Of  dying  Islam !  Voice  which  art  ihe  response 

Of  hdlow  weakness !  Do  I  wake  and  live  T 

Were  there  such  things?  or  may  the  unquiet  brain, 

Vex'd  by  the  wise  mad  talk  of  the  old  Jew, 

Have  sliaped  itself  these  shadows  of  its  fear? 

It  matters  not! — for  nought  we  see  or  dream. 

Possess,'  or  lose,  or  grasp  at,  can  be  worth 

Uore  than  it  gives  or  teaches.    Gome  what  may. 

The  future  must  become  tlie  past,  and  1 

As  they  were  to  whom  once  tliis  present  hour. 

This  gloomy  crag  of  time  to  which  I  cling, 

Scem'd  an  Elysian  isle  of  peace  and  joy 

Never  to  be  attain'd. — I  must  rebuke 

This  drunkenneis  of  triumph  ere  it  die, 

And  dying,  bring  despair. —Victory  !~poor  slaves ! 

[Exit  Majiiiuo. 
voicB  wrraouT. 
Shout  in  the  jubilee  of  death !  The  Greeks 
Are  as  a  brood  of  lions  in  the  net, 
Round  which  the  kingly  hunters  of  the  earth 
Stand  smiling.    Anarchs,  ye  whose  daily  food 
Are  curses,  groans,  and  gold,  the  fruit  of  death, 
From  Thule  to  the  girdle  of  the  world, 
Gome,  feast!  the  board  groans  with  the  flesh  of  men— 


The  cup  is  foaming  with  a  nadon's  blood, 
Famine  and.thirst  await: — eat,  drink,  and  die! 

SIMICIOBUS  I. 

Victorious  Wrong,  with  vulture  scream, 
Salutes  the  risen  sun,  pursues  the  flying  day! 

I  saw  her  ghastly  as  a  tyrant's  dream. 
Perch  on  the  trembling  pyramid  of  night. 

Beneath  which  earth  and  all  her  realms  pnvilion'd  lay 
In  visions  of  the  dawning  undelight. 

Who  shall  impede  her  flight  ? 
Who  rob  her  of  her  prey? 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Victory!  victory!  Russia's  ^mish'd  eagls* 
Dare  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's  light 
Impale  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks!  despoil ! 
Violate !  make  their  flesh  cheaper  tlian  dust ! 

SBMICIOEUS  II. 

Thou  voice  which  art 
The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendour  hid !  ' 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart 
Of  monarchy,  bear  me  to  thine  abode 

When  desolation  flashes  o'er  a  world  destroy'd. 
Oh  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  clond 

Which  float  like  mountains  on  the  earthquakes,  'mid 
The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning ; 

Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud 

Of  solid  tempest,  whose  black  pyramid, 
Riven,  overhangs  the  founts  iuteasely  brightening 

Of  those  dawn-tinted  deluges  of  fire 

Before  their  woves  expire. 
When  heaven  and  earth  ore  light,  and  only  light 
In  the  thunder-night ! 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Victory !  Victory !  Austria,  Russia,  England, 
And  that  tame  serpent,  that  poor  shadow,  France, 
Gry  peace,  and  that  means  death  when  monarclis^eak! 
Ho,  there!  bring  torches,  sharpen  those  red  stakes! 
These  chains  are  light,  fitter  for  slaves  and  poisoners 
Than  Greeks.    Kill !  plunder!  bum !  let  none  remain. 

SEMIcaOEUS  I. 

Alas  for  Liberty ! 
If  numbers,  wealth,  or  unfulfiUing  years. 
Or  fate,  can  quell  the  free ; 

Alas  for  Virtue!  when 
Torments,  or  contumely,  or  the  sneers 

Of  erring  judging  men 
Gan  break  the  heart  where  it  abides. 
Alas !  if  Love,  whose  smile  makes  this  obsenre  more 
splendid, 
Gan  change,  with  its  false  times  and  tides. 
Like  hope  and  terror — 
Alas  for  Love ! 
And  Trath,  who  wanderest  lone  and  unbefriended. 
If  thou  canst  veil  thy  lie-consuming  mirror 
Before  the  dauled  eyes  of  error. 
Alas  for  thee!  Image  of  the  above. 

SEMICBOBUS  II. 

Repulse,  with  plumes  from  conquest  torn. 

Led  the  ten  thousand  from  tlie  limits  of  the  mom 

Through  many  an  hostile  Anarchy! 
At  length  tlicy  wept  aloud  and  cried,  ■  The  sea  I  the  sea !  > 
Through  exile,  persecution,  and  despair, 
Rome  was,  and  young  Atlaotis  shall  become 
The  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  the  tomb 
Of  all  whose  step  wakes  power  luli'd  in  her  savage  lair  : 
But  Greece  was  as  a  hermit  child. 
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Whose  Cairest  thoughts  and  limbs  wen  built 
To  woman's  growth  by  dreams  so  mild. 
She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt ; 
And  now,  O  Victory,  blush !  and  Empire,  tremble, 
When  ye  desert  the  free ! 
If  Greece  miut  be 
A  wreck,  yet  shall  its  fragments  reassemble. 
And  build  themselves  again  impregnably 

In  a  diviner  clime, 
To  Amphionic  music,  on  some  cape  sublime, 
Which  frowns  above  the  idle  foam  of  Time. 

SIMICROtUS  I. 

Let  the  tyrants  rule  the  desert  they  have  made ; 

Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they  claim ; 
Be  the  fortune  of  our  fierce  oppressors  weigh'd 

With  our  ruin,  our  resistance,  and  our  name ! 

SKMIGBOBUS  II. 

Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay, 
Our  survivors  be  the  shadows  of  their  pride, 

Our  adversity  a  dream  to  pass  away — 
Tlieir  dishonour  a  remembrance  to  abide ! 

TOICK  WIT  BOUT. 

Victory!  Victory !  The  bought  Briion  sends 

The  keys  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. 

Nor  shall  the  blaxon  of  the  cross  be  veil'd, 

And  British  skill  directing  Otliman  might, 

Thunder^trike  rebel  victory.    O  keep  holy 

This  jubilee  of  unrevenged  blood ! 

Kill !  crush  !  despoil !  Let  not  a  Greek  escape ! 

SKMICHOBUS  I. 

Darkness  has  dawn'd  in  the  East 

On  the  noon  of  time : 
The  death-birds  descend  to  their  feast. 

From  tlie  hungry  clime. 
Let  Freedom  and  Peace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand. 
And  follow  Love's  folding  star 

To  the  evening  land  I 

SBHIGBORUS  II. 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn 
With  the  sunset's  fire  : 
The  weak  day  is  dead, 
But  the  night  is  not  born ; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wild  desire, 
While  it  trembler  with  fear  and  delight, 
'  Hesperus  flies  from  awakeniag  might. 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with  light 
Fast-flaihing,  soft,  and  bright. 
Thou  beacon  of  love !  thou  lamp  of  the  free ! 

Guide  us  for,  far  away. 
To  climes  where  now,  veil'd  by  the  ardour  of  day, 
Thou  art  hidden 
From  waves  on  which  weary  Noon 
Faints  in  her  summer  swoon. 
Between  kingless  continents,  sinless  as  Eden, 
Arouad  mountains  and  islands  inviolably 
Prankt  on  the  sapphire  sea. 

SKMIGBOBUS  L. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope, 
Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream. 
What  Paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam 

Beneath  Heaven's  cope. 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by —    . 
The  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of  tlieir  sky, 
The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes  breathe,^ 


Burst  like  morning  on  dreams,  or  like  Heaven  on  death. 
Through  the  walls  of  our  prison ; 
And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen  1 

CBORDS. 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,* 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn  : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far ; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  its  fountains 

Against  the  morning-star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads,  on  a  sunnier  deep ; 
A  loftier  Argos  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies^ 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 
O  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy,' 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be ! 
Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free : 
Although  a  subtle  sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew, 
Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sanset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime ; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  nan  take  or  heaven  can  give. 
Saturn  and  Love  ihek  long  repose  * 

Shall  burst,  more  wise  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  one  who  rose, 

Than  many  unwithstood — 
Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers. 
But  native  tears,  and  symbol  flowers. 
O  cease!  must  hate  and  death  return  7 
Cease !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Cease!  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past— 
O  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 

'  Tbd  IIbbI  chorus  U  iBdittiaet  and  obtcare  si  tbd  ersat  of  the 
llrlng  drama  wbote  arrival  it  forvtelU.  Propbacim  of  war*,  aad 
raaoor  of  wart,  etc.  nay  tafaly  be  nado  by  poet  or  propbei  Id  aoy 
age ;  bat  to  aaticlpate,  howOTer  darlily,  a  period  of  reseoeratioo  and 
happioesa,  it  a  noro  batardoot  everclie  of  ibe  Ibeahy  wbicb  bard* 
poueat  or  felgo.  I  will  reniad  tbe  reader,  •  magno  nee  proxinnt 
iBterrallo,!  of  Iiaiah  and  Virgil,  whoie  ardent  tplritt  OTerleap:og 
tbe  actual  reign  of  evil  wbicb  we  eudure  and  liewail,  already  taw 
tbe  poMible  and  perbapt  approacblng  ttate  of  lociety  la  wbicb  the 
•  lloa  shall  lie  down  with  tbe  lamb,a  and  ■  ooinis  feret  oataia  tel- 
lat.>    Lei  tbate  great  names  be  my  antbority  and  excase. 

'  SMom  aad  Loto  ware  among  tbe  deities  of  a  real  or  Imaginary 
sute  of  innooeooe  and  happiness.  All  those  who  fell,  or  the  Gods 
of  Greece,  Asia  and  Kgypi.  and  the  many  nasobdued,  or  tbe  mon- 
siroos  oi>jectsof  tbelduUtry  ofUbina,  India,  the  Antarctic  islands, 
and  tbe  natire  tribes  of  America,  oeruioly  have  reigned  orer  tbe 
■nderttandlngs  of  meo'  In  oonjanctton  or  in  snooeuioo,  during  pe>- 
riods  in  which  all  we  know  of  evil  has  been  In  a  state  of  portentous, 
and,  nniii  iha  revival  of  learning  and  the  arts,  perpetnally  In- 
creasing activity.  Tbe  Grecian  Godt  seem  indeed  to  have  been 
personally  more  iBnocent.  although  itcanoot  be  said  that,  as  br  as 
tempeiaaoa  and  chastity  are  concerned,  they  gave  very  edifying 
esamplas.  Tbe  horrors  of  tbe  Heiicaa,  the  Peruvian,  and  tbe 
iBdlan  superstitions  are  well  known. 


MiiiteUmeom  $o^m0. ' 


Ib  Bobll  amngoa  tIu  ■bIIc  e  queta, 
Ed  Id  alto  inialletto  un  paro  core ; 
Fratto  Maile  Id  tni  s'otobII  flort, 
E  la  upMio  peatoM  anluui  li«is. 

Pbtkakca. 


JUUAN  AND  MADDALO; 

A  CONVEIUIATION. 


The  aaMlowt  witb  frosh  streams,  the  bees  with  thja 
The  (foats  with  iha  greeo  Iostm  of  baddiof  sprlDg, 
Ara  tfttoratad  not— aor  Lov*  with  tears. 

.    ViaoiL't  GoKm. 


CovRT  Mabdalo  is  •  Vanetlaa  Doblenaa  of  aaeleat  ftrnlly  and  of 
great  fortaoe,  who,  wUhoot  mklaif  mndi  in  the  toeiety  of  his 
ooaatrynea.  resides  ehtefly  at  his  mauniBoeBt  palace  In  that  city. 
He  is  a  person  of  the  most  consammate  genias  ;  and  capable,  if  be 
wonld  direct  his  energies  to  such  an  end,  of  I>eoomin6  the  redeemer' 
of  bis  degraded  conntrj.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proad:  he 
derires,  from  a  oompariion  of  his  own  eitraordlnary  miad  with  the 
dwarfish  Intellects  that  surronad  him,  an  inteese  apprehension  of 
the  noihiegneM  of  human  life.  Mis  passions  and  his  powers  are 
inoomparably  greater  ibao  thoie  of  other  men.  and  instead  of  the 
latter  having  been  employed  in  corbing  the  former,  thoy  bive  cm- 
taaily  lent  eadi  other  ttreagtb.  His  ambition  preys  apon  itself,  for 
want  of  objects  which  it  can  consider  worthy  of  exertion.  I  say 
that  Xaudaio  is  pnnd,  because  I  can  find  no  other  word  to  express 
the  conoeatered  and  Impatient  feelings  which  consume  him;  bnl  i| 
is  on  bis  own  hopes  and  affieciionsonij  that  be  seems  to  trample, 
for  in  social  life  no  hnaua  beiag  can  be  mora  gentle,  patient,  and 
unassuming  than  Maddalo.  Ue  is  cheerfal,  franii,  aad  witty.  His 
more  s<:rions  conrersation  Is  a  sort  of  iniozicatioa;  men  are  held 
by  it  as  by  a  spell.  Ho  has  trareiled  mnch;  aad  there  is  an  inex- 
preeslble  charm  !a  his  relation  of  hit  adTentnras  la  different 
ooun  tries. 

Julian  is  an  Eaglishflsaa  of  good  hmliy.  passloaatoly  attached  to 
thoee  philosophical  aotioos  which  assert  the  power  of  man  orer  his 
own  mind,  and  the  Immense  improvemenu  of  which,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  certain  moral  superstitions,  human  society  may  be  yet 
susceptible.  Without  eoncaaliag  the  eril  la  tho  world,  he  is  for 
ever  spaculatiag  how  good  ma;  be  made  superior.  Ue  is  a  eomplete 
laHdei,  and  a  scoHer  at  all  things  reputed  holy;  and  Haddalo  Ukr!s 
a  wicked  ploasure  In  drawing  out  bis  unnu  against  religion.  What 
Maddalo  thinks  on  these  matters  is  not  exactly  known.  Julian,  in 
spite  of  his  heterodox  opinions,  is  conjectured  by  his  friends  to 
possess  some  good  qoalities.  Bow  Ihr  this  Is  possible,  the  pious 
reader  will  determine.    Julian  is  rather  serions. 

Of  the  Maniac  I  can  give  no  Information.  Be  seems  by  his  own 
aooount  to  have  been  disappointed  in  love.  Be  was  erideatly  a 
very  caltivated  and  amiable  person  when  in  his  right  senses.  Bis 
story,  told  at  lengih,  might  lie  like  many  other  stories  of  the  same 
kind :  the  nnoonnected  exclamations  of  his  agony  will  perhaps  be 
fonnd  a  sufficient  comment  for  the  text  of  every  heart. 


I  BODB  one  evening  with  Coant  Maddalo 
npoD  the  bank  of  land  which  breaks  the  flow 
Of  Adina  towards  Venice :  a  bare  strand 
Of  hillocks,  heap'd  from  ever>shi fling  sand. 
Matted  willi  thistles  and  amphibioas  weeds. 
Such  as  from  earth's  embrace  the  salt  oose  breeds, 
Is  this;  an  uninhabited  sea-side, 

*  The  greater  part  of  these  pieces  first  appeared  after  their  aa- 
tbor's  death,  lo  a  volume  of  Poaas,  edited  by  Mrs  Shelley, 
whose  iatar^tlagPrefkoe  will  he  fennd  entire  In  the  biographical 
meaMir  prefixed  to  this  edition.— Editou. 


Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  his  nets  are  dried, 

Abandons;  and  no  other  object  breaks 

The  waste,  but  one  dwarf-tree  and  some  few  stakes 

Broken  and  unrepair'd,  and  the  tide  makes 

A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  thereon. 

Where 't  was  our  wont  to  ride  while  day  went  down. 

This  ride  was  my  delight     I  love  all  waste 

And  solitary  places;  where  we  taste 

The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 

Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be: 

And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  shore 

More  barren  than  its  billows;  and  yet  more 

Than  all,  with  a  remembered  friend  I  love 

To  ride  as  then  I  rode ; — for  the  winds  drove 

The  living  spray  along  the  sunny  air 

Into  our  faces;  the  blue  heavens  were  bare; 

Stripped  to  their  depths  by  the  awakening  north; 

And,  from  the  waves,  sound  like  delight  broke  forth. 

Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 

Into  our  hearts  aerial  merriment. 

So,  as  we  rode,  we  talk'd ;  and  the  swift  thought. 

Winging  itself  with  laughter,  lingered  not, 

But  flew  from  brain  to  brain, — such  glee  was  ours. 

Charged  with  light  memories  of  rcmember*d  houn. 

None  slow  enough  for  sadness  :  till  we  came 

Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit  tame. 

This  day  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and  now 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  also. 

Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious,  as  Ruy  be 

Talk  interrupted  with  such  raillery 

As  mocks  itself,  because  it  cannot  scorn 

The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish :— 't  was  forlorn. 

Yet  pleasing;  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell, 

The  devils  held  within  the  dales  of  hell, 

Concerning  God,  free-will,  and  destiny. 

Of  all  that  Earth  has  been,  or  yet  may  be; 

All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  believe, 

Or  hope  can  paint,  or  suffering  can  achieve, 

We  decanted ;  and  I  (for  ever  still 

Is  it  not  wise  lo  make  the  best  of  ill  T) 

Argued  against  despondency;  but  pride 

Made  my  companion  take  the  darker  side. 

The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 

Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 

By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  paused  ere  it  sliould  alight 

Over  the  horizon  of  the  mountains— Oh  ! 

How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 

Of  heaven  descends  upon  a  land  like  thee. 

Thou  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy ! 

Thy  mountains,  seas,  and  vineyards,  and  the  towers 

Of  cities  tliey  encircle ! — It  was  ours 

To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it :  and  then, 

Jtut  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Count's  men 
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Were  waiting  for  us  with  the  gondola. 

Aft  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way. 

Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood. 

Looking  upon  the  evening  and  the  flood, 

Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore, 

Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky  :  the  hoar 

And  aery  Alps,  towards  the  north,  appeared. 

Through  mist,  a  heaven-sustaining  bulwark,  rear'd 

Between  the  east  and  west;  and  half  the  sky 

Was  rooPd  with  clouds  of  rich  emblaxonry. 

Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 

Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 

Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 

Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 

Among  the  many  folded  hills — they  were 

Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear. 

As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour  piles, 

The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles-> 

And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 

Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 

Those  mountains  towering,  as  from  waves  of  flame. 

Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 

The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 

Their  very  peaks  transparent.     ■  Ere  it  fade,* 

Said  my  companion,  >  I  will  show  you  toon 

A  better  station.*    So,  o'er  the  lagnne 

We  glided ;  and  from  that  funereal  bark 

I  lean'd,  and  saw  tlie  city,  and  could  mark 

Uow  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening's  gleam, 

Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 

Like  fabrics  of  enchaotmenr  piled  to  faenv'n. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when^«  We  are  even 

Now  at  the  point  I  meant, ■  said  Maddalo, 

And  bade  the  gondolieri  cease  to  row. 

>  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 

If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell.i 

I  look'd,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 

A  building  on  an  island,  such  an  one 

As  age  to  age  might  add,  for  uses  vile, — 

A  windowless,  defarm'd  and  dreary  pile; 

And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hung 

A  bell,  which  in  the  radiance  sway'd  and  swung— 

We  could  just  b^r  its  hoarse  and  iron  tongue; 

The  broad  sun  sank  behind  it,  and  it  toU'd 

In  strong  and  black  relief. — « What  we  behold 

Shall  be  the  madhouse  and  its  belfry  tower;*— 

Said  Bladdaio,  ■  and  even  at  this  hour. 

Those  who  may  cross  the  water  hear  that  bell. 

Which  calls  the  maniacs,  each  one  from  his  cell, 

To  vespers.» — «  As  much  skill  as  need  to  pray. 

In  thanks  or  hope  for  their  dark  lot,  liave  they. 

To  their  stem  Maker,*  1  replied. — 'O,  ho! 

You  talk,  as  in  years  past,f>  said  Maddalo. 

« 'T  is  strange  men  change  not.     You  were  ever  still 

Among  Qirist's  flock  a  perilous  infidel, 

A  wolf  for  the  meek  laml>s:  if  you  can't  swim. 

Beware  of  providence.*  I  look'd  on  him, 

But  the  gay  smile  had  faded  from  his  eye. 

«  And  such,*  he  cried,  « is  our  mortality; 

And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 

Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine; 

And  like  tliat  black  and  dreary  beU,  the  soul. 

Hung  in  an  heav'n-iUumined  tower,  must  toll 

Our  thoughts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below 

Round  the  rent  lisart,  vid  pray — as  madmen  do ; 


For  what?  they  know  not,  till  the  night  of  death, 
As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severeth 
Our  memory  from  itself,  and  us  from  all 
We  sought,  and  yet  were  baffled. »  I  recall 
The  sense  of  what  he  said,  although  I  mar 
The  force  of  his  expressions.  The  broad  star 
Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill; 
And  the  black  bell  became  invisible; 
And  the  red  tower  look'd  grey;  and  all  between. 
The  churches,  shi|M,  and  palaces,  were  seen 
Huddled  in  gloom ;  into  the  purple  sea 
The  orange  hues  of  .heaven  sunk  silently. 
We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 
Convey  d  me  to  my  lodging  by  the  way. 

The  following  morn  was  rainy,  cold  and  dim : 
Ere  Maddalo  arose  1  call'd  on  him, 
And  whilst  I  waited,  with  his  child  I  pla^d; 
A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  nerer  made ; 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being ; 
Graceful  without  design,  and  unforeseeing; 
With  eyes— Oh !  speak  not  of  her  eyes!  which 
Twin  mirrors  of  Italian  Heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  such  deep  meaning  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance.  With  me 
She  was  a  special  fovourite :  I  had  nursed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  limbs,  when  she  came  first 
To  this  bleak  world ;  and  she  yet  ssem'd  to  know. 
On  second  sight,  her  ancient  playfellow. 
Less  changed  than  she  was  by  six  months  or  so. 
For,  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out, 
We  sate  there,  rolling  billiard-balls  about. 
When  the  Count  eoter'd.  Salntaiions  past : 

•  The  words  you  spoke  last  night  might  well  h^ureeast 
A  darkness  on  my  spirit : — if  man  be 

The  passive  thing  you  say,  1  should  not  see 
Much  harm  in  the  religions  and  old  saws 
(Though  /  may  never  own  such  leaden  Uwt) 
Which  break  a  teachless  nature  to  tlie  yoke: 
Mine  is  another  faith.»— Thus  muck  I  spoke. 
And,  noting  he  replied  not,  added— «  See 
This  lovely  child;  blithe,  innocent  and  free; 
She  spends  a  happy  time,  with  little  care; 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  subjected  are. 
As  came  on  yon  last  night.  It  is  our  will 
Which  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ilL 
We  might  be  otherwise;  wc  might  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  the  love,  beauty,  and  truth  we  seek. 
But  in  our  minds?  And,  if  we  were  not  weak. 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire?* — 
— «  Ay,  if  we  were  not  weak, — and  we  aspire. 
Bow  vainly!  to  be  strong,*  said  Maddalo : 

•  You  talk  Utopia* — 

•  It  remains  to  know,* 
I  then  rejoin'd,  •  and  those  who  try,  may  find 
How  strong  the  chains  are  which  our  spirit  bind: 
Brittle  perchance  as  straw.  We  are  assured 
Much  may  be  conquer'd,  much  may  be  endured, 
Of  what  degrades  and  crushes  us.  We  know 
That  we  have  power  over  ourselves  to  do 
And  suffer — what,  we  know  not  till  we  try; 
But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die  : 
So  taught  the  kings  of  old  philosophy, 
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Who  reign'd  before  religion  made  men  blind; 
And  thoee  who  suffer  with  their  suffering  kind, 
Yet  feel  this  hxthf  religion.* 

•  My  dear  friend,* 
Said  Biaddalo,  •  my  judgment  will  not  bend 
To  your  opinion,  though  I  think  you  might 
Make  such  a  system  refutation-tight. 
As  far  as  words  go.  I  knew  one  like  you, 
Who  to  this  city  came  some  months  ago. 
With  whom  1  argued  in  diis  sort,— and  he 
Is  now  gone  mad — and  so  he  answer'd  me. 
Poor  fellow ! — But  if  you  would  like  to  go. 
We'll  visit  him,  and  his  wild  talk  will  show 
llow  vain  are  such  aspiring  theories.* — 

•  I  hope  to  prove  the  induction  otherwise. 
And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory  still, 
Which  seeks  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  iil» 
Or  in  himself  or  others,  has  thus  bow'd 
His  being: — there  are  some  by  nature  prood^ 
Who,  patient  in  all  else,  demand  but  this— 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  genilenew : — 
And  being  scorn'd,  what  wonder  if  they  die 
Some  living  death?  Thn  is  not  destiny, 
But  man's  own  wilful  ill.* — 

As  thus  I  spoke. 
Servant  announced  the  gondola,  and  we 
Through  the  fast-falling  rain  and  high-wrought 
Sail'd  to  the  island  where  tlie  mad-liouae  stands. 
We  disembark'd.  The  clap  of  tortured  hands, 
Fierce  yells,  and  bowlings,  and  lamentings  keen, 
And  laughter  where  complaint  had  merrier  been, 
Accosted  us.  We  climb'd  the  ooiy  stairs 
Into  an  old  court-yard.   1  heard  on  high, 
Then,  fragments  of  most  touching  melody, 
But  looking  up  saw  not  the  singer  there.— 
Through  the  black  ban  in  the  tempestuous  air 
I  saw,  like  weeds  on  a  wreck'd  palace  growing. 
Long  tangled  locks  Oung  wildly  forth  and  flowing, 
Of  those  who  on  a  sudden  were  beguiled 
Into  strange  silence,  and  look'd  forth  and  smiled, 
Hearing  sweet  sounds.  Then  I  :— 

■  Methinks  there  were 
A  cnre  of  these  with  patience  and  kind  care, 
If  music  can  tlius  move.  But  what  is  he, 
Whom  we  seek  here  ?• ' 

>  Of  his  sad  history 
I  know  but  this,*  said  Maddalo :  ■  he  came 
To  Venice  a  dejected  man,  and  fome 
Said  he  was  wealthy,  or  he  had  been  so. 
Some  thought  the  loss  of  fortune  wrought  him  woe ; 
But  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort 
As  you  do, — but  more  sadly;— he  seem'd  hurt, 
Even  as  a  man  with  his  peculiar  wrong. 
To  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
Or  those  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you 
In  some  respects,  you  know)  which  carry  through 
The  excellent  impostors  of  this  earth 
When  they  outface  detection.  He  had  worth, 
Poor  follow!  but  a  humourist  in  his  way.»— 


— •  Alas,  what  drove  him  mad  ?■ 


« I  cannot  say : 


A  lady  came  with  him  from  France,  and  wlien 

She  left  him  and  retum'd,  he  wander'd  then 

About  yon  lonely  isles  of  desert  sand, 

Till  he  grew  wild.  He  had  no  cash  or  land 

Remaining : — the  police  had  brought  him  here — 

Some  fancy  took  him,  and  he  would  not  bear 

Removal,  so  I  fitted  up  for  him 

Those  rooms  beside  the  sea,  to  please  his  whim; 

And  sent  him  busts,  and  books,  and  urns  for  flowers. 

Which  had  adorn 'd  his  life  in  happier  hours. 

And  instruments  of  music.  Yon  may  gne« 

A  stranger  could  do  little  more  or  less 

For  one  so  gentle  and  unfortunate — 

And  those  are  hb  sweet  strains  which  charm  the  weight 

From  madmen's  chains,  and  make  this  hell  appear 

A  heaven  of  sacred  silence,  hush'd  to  hear.* 

« Nay,  thb  was  kind  of  yon,— he  had  no  claim, 
As  the  woiid  says.» 

•  None  bnt  the  Tery  same 
Which  I  on  all  mankind,  were  I,  as  he, 
Fall'n  to  such  deep  reverie.  Hn  melody 
Is  interrupted  now;  we  hear  the  din 
Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek,  again  begin: 
Let  us  now  visit  him :  after  this  strain, 
He  ever  communes  with  himself  again. 
And  sees  and  hears  not  any.* 

Having  said 
These  words,  we  calFd  the  keeper,  and  he  led 
To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  sea.— 
There  the  poor  wretch  was  sitting  mournfully 
Near  a  piano,  his  pale  fingers  twined 
One  with  the  other;  and  the  oose  and  wind 
Rush'd  through  an  open  casement,  and  did  sway 
His  hair,  and  starr'd  it  with  the  brukish  qtray; 
His  head  was  leaning  on  a  music-book. 
And  he  was  muttering;  and  bis  lean  limbs  shook ; 
His  lips  were  press'd  against  a  folded  leaf 
In  hue  too  beautiful  for  health,  and  grief 
Smiled  in  their  motions  as  they  lay  apart. 
As  one  who  wrought  from  his  own  fonrid  heart 
The  eloquence  of  passion  :  soon  he  raised 
His  sad  meek  face,  and  eyes  lustrous  and  glaied. 
And  spoke, — sometimes  as  one  who  wrote,  and  thonglit 
His  words  might  move  some  heart  that  heeded  not. 
If  sent  lo  distant  lands; — and  then  as  one 
Reproaching  deeds  never  to  be  undone. 
With  wondering  self-compassion  ;— then  his  speech 
Was  lost  in  grief,  and  (hen  his  words  came  each 
Unmodulated  and  expressionless, — 
But  that  from  one  jarr'd  accent  you  might  gneii 
It  was  despair  made  them  so  uniform : 
AniVall  the  while  the  loud  and  gnsly  storm 
Hiss'd  through  the  window,  and  we  stood  bdiind. 
Stealing  his  accents  from  the  envious  wind. 
Unseen.    I  yet  remember  what  he  said 
Distinctly,  such  impression  his  words  made. 

•  Month  after  month,  •  he  cried,  « to  bear  this  load. 
And,  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad. 
To  drag  lifo  on — which  like  a  heavy  chain 
Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  link  of  pain. 
And  not  to  apeA  my  grief— O,  not  to  dare 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair; 
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But  live,  and  move,  and,  wretched  thing  I  smile  on, 

As  iF  I  never  went  aside  to  groan, 

And  wear  this  mask  of  falsehood  even  to  those 

Who  are  most  dear— not  for  my  own  repo6e->- 

Alas!  no  scorn,  or  pain,  or  hate,  could  be 

So  heavy  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me — 

But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  aher'd  fiaces 

Than  needs  must  be,  more  changed  and  cold  embraces, 

More  misery,  disappointment,  and  mistrust 

To  own  me  for  their  father.    Would  the  dust 

Were  cover'd  in  upon  my  body  now ! 

That  the  life  ceased  to  toil  within  my  brow! 

And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  last  be  fled : 

Let  us  not  fear  such  pain  can  vex  the  dead. 

■  What  Power  delights  to  torture  us?  I  know 
That  to  myself  I  do  not  wholly  owe 
What  now  I  suffer,  though  in  part  I  may. 
Alas !  none  strew'd  fresh  flowers  upon  the  way 
Where,  wandering  heedlessly,  1  met  pale  Pain, 
My  shadow,  which  will  leave  me  not  again. 
If  1  hare  err'd,  there  was  no  joy  in  error. 
But  pain,  and  insult,  and  unrest,  and  terror; 
I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitence 
With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  offence; 
For  then  if  love,  and  tenderness,  and  trutli 
Had  overlived  Hope's  momentary  youth. 
My  creed  should  have  redeem'd  me  from  repenting; 
But  loathed  scorn  and  outrage  unrelenting 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  seeming. 
Until  the  end  was  gain'd  : — as  one  from  dreaming 
Of  sweetest  peace,  I  woke,  and  found  my  state 
Such  as  it  is. — 


«  O,  thou,  my  spirit's  mate ! 
Who,  for  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
Wouldst  pity  me  from  thy  most  gentle  eyes, 
If  this  sad  writing  thou  shouldst  ever  see, 
My  secret  groans  must  be  unheard  by  thee; 
Thou  wouldst  weep  tears,  bitter  as  blood,  to  know 
Thy  lost  friend's  incommunicable  woe. 
Te  few  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weigh'd 
In  friendship,  let  me  not  tliat  name  degrade. 
By  placing  on  your  hearts  the  secret  load 
Which  crushes  mine  to  dust.    There  is  one  road 
To  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye! 
Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery. 
Yet  think  not,  though  subdued  (and  I  may  well 
Say  that  1  am  subdued) — that  the  full  hell 
Within  me  would  infect  the  untainted  breast 
Of  sacred  nature  with  its  own  unrest; 
As  some  perverted  beings  think  to  find 
In  scorn  or  hate  a  medicine  for  the  mind 
Which  scorn  or  hate  hath  wounded. — O,  how  vain ! 
The  dagger  heals  not,  but  may  rend  again. 
Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 
In  creed  as  in  resolve :  and  what  may  tame 
My  heart,  must  leave  the  understanding  free, 
Or  all  would  sink  under  this  agony.— 
Nor  dream  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  eye, 
Or  with  my  silence  sanction  tyranny, 
Or  seek  a  moments  shelter  from  my  pain 
In  any  madness  which  the  world  calls  gain; 
Ambition,  or  revenge,  or  thoughts  as  stern 
As  those  which  make  me  what  I  am,  or  turn 


To  avarice  or  misanthropy  or  lust. 
Heap  on  me  soon,  O  grave,  thy  welcome  dust! 
Till  then  the  dungeon  may  demand  its  prey; 
And  Poverty  and  Shame  may  meet  and  say. 

Halting  beside  me  in  the  public  way, 

•  That  love-devoted  youth  is  ours :  let  "s  sit 
Beside  him  :  he  may  live  some  six  months  yet'— 
Or  the  red  scaffold,  as  our  country  bends, 
May  ask  some  willing  victim;  or  ye,  friends! 
May  fall  under  some  sorrow,  which  this  heart 
Or  hand  may  share,  or  vanquish,  or  avert; 
I  am  prepared,  in  truth,  with  no  proud  joy, 
To  do  or  suffer  aught,  as  when  a  boy 
I  did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  love, 
My  nature,  worthless  now. 

« I  must  remove 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.     'T  is  torn  aside ! 
O!  pallid  as  Death's  dedicated  bride, 
Tliou  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my  side. 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee?  At  the  grave's  call 
1  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding-ball, 
To  meet  the  ghastly  paramour,  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me,— and  made  the  tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed.     But  I  beside  thy  feet 
Will  lie,  and  watch  ye  from  my  winding-sheet 

Thus— wide  awake  though  dead Yet  stay,  O,  stay! 

Go  not  so  soon — I  know  not  what  I  say- 
Hear  but  my  reasons— 1  am  mad,  1  fear. 
My  fancy  is  o'erwrought— thou  art  not  here. 

Pale  art  thou,  't  is  most  true but  thou  art  gone-^ 

Thy  work  is  finish'd;  I  am  left  alone. 


«  Nay,  was  it  I  who  wooed  thee  to  this  breast, 

Which  like  a  serpent  thou  envenomest 

As  in  repayment  of  the  warmth  it  lent? 

Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thine  own  content? 

Did  pot  thy  love  awaken  mine?  I  thought 

That  thou  wert  she  who  said  '  You  kiss  me  not 

Ever;  I  fear  you  do  not  love  me  now.' 

In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 

Her,  who  would  fain  forget  these  words;  but  they 

Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away. 

••••••••• 

«  You  say  that  I  am  proud ;  that  when  I  speak. 

My  lip  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs,  which  break 

The  spirit  it  expresses. — Never  one 

Humbled  himself  before,  as  I  have  done! 

Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread 

Turns,  though  it  wound  not— then,  with  prostrate  head 

Sinks  in  the  dust,  and  writhes  like  me — and  dies : 

No  : — wears  a  living  death  of  agonies! 

As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  grass 
Mark  the  eternal  periods,  its  pangs  pass. 
Slow,  ever-moving,  making  moments  be 
As  mine  seem, — each  an  immortality! 


■  That  you  had  never  seen  me!  never  heard 
My  voice !  and,  more  than  all,  had  ne'er  endured 
The  deep  pollution  of  my  loathed  embrace ! 
That  your  eyes  ne'er  had  lied  love  in  my  face! 
That,  like  some  maniac  monk,  I  had  torn  out 
The  nerves  of  manhood  by  their  bleeding  root 
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With  mine  own  quivering  lingerel  «>  that  ne'er 

Our  hearts  had  for  a  moment  mingled  there, 

To  disunite  in  horror!  These  were  not 

With  thee  like  some  suppress'd  and  hideous  thought, 

Which  flits  athwart  our  musings,  but  can  find 

No  rest  within  a  pure  and  gende  mind— 

Thou  sealedst  them  with  many  a  bare  broad  word, 

And  searedst  my  memory  o'er  them,— for  I  heard 

And  can  forget  not— they  were  minister  d, 

One  after  one,  those  curses.     Mix  them  up 

Like  self-destroying  poisons  in  one  cup; 

And  they  will  make  one  blessing,  which  thou  ne'er 

Didst  imprecate  for  on  me death ! 

« It  were 
A  cruel  punishment  for  one  most  cruel, 
If  such  can  love,  to  make  that  love  the  fuel 
Of  the  mind's  hell— hate,  scorn,  remorse,  despair : 
But  me,  whose  licarl  a  stranger's  tear  might  wear. 
As  water-drops  the  sandy  fountain-stone; 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and  could  mOan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not ;  and  could  see 
The  absent  with  the  glass  of  phantasy. 
And  near  the  poor  and  trampled  sit  and  weep, 
Following  the  captive  to  liis  dungeon  deep; 
Me,  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  else-unfelt  oppressions  of  this  earth, 
And  was  to  thcc  the  flame  upon  thy  hearth, 
When  all  beside  was  cold  :— that  thou  on  me 
Shouldst  rain  these  plagues  of  blistering  agony- 
Such  curses  are  from  lips  once  eloquent 
With  love's  too  partial  praise!     Let  none  relent 
Who  intend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  example  for  the  same 
They  seek :— for  thou  on  me  lookedst  so  and  so. 
And  didst  speak  thus  and  thus.     I  live  to  show 
How  much  men  bear  and  die  not 


>  Thou  wilt  tell, 
Witli  the  grimace  of  hale,  how  horrible 
It  was  to  meet  my  love  when  thine  grew  less; 
Thou  will  admire  how  I  could  e'er  address 

Such  features  to  love's  work This  taunt,  though  true 

(For  indeed  nature  nor  in  form  nor  hue 

Bestow'd  on  me  her  choicest  workmanship). 

Shall  not  be  thy  defence :  for  since  thy  life 

Mel  mine  first,  years  long  past,— since  thine  eye  kindled 

With  soft  fire  under  mine,— I  have  not  dwindled. 

Nor  changed  in  mind,  or  body,  or  in  aught, 

But  as  love  changes  what  it  lovetli  not 

After  long  years  and  many  trials. 

•  »••••••• 

•  How  vain 
Are  words !    I  thought  never  to  speak  again, 
Not  even  in  secret,  not  to  my  own  heart — 
But  from  my  lips  the  unwilling  acceuU  start. 
And  from  my  pen  the  words  flow  as  I  write, 
Dazxiing  my  eyes  with  scalding  tears— my  sight 
Is  dim  to  see  that  character'd  in  vain, 
On  this  unfeeling  leaf,  which  burns  the  brain 
And  eaU  into  it,  blotting  all  things  fair, 
Aad  wise  and  good,  which  lime  had  written  there. 
Those  who  inflict  must  suffer,  for  they  see 
The  work  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  must  be 


Our  chastisement  or  recompense.— O,  child! 
I  would  that  thine  ^ere  like  to  be  more  mild. 
For  both  our  wretched  sakes, — for  thine  the  most. 
Who  fecl'st  already}  all  that  thou  hast  lost. 
Without  the  power  to  wish  it  thine  again. 
And,  as  slow  years  pass,  a  funereal  train, 
Each  with  the  ghost  of  some  lost  liope  or  friend 
Following  it  like  its  shadow,  will  thou  bend 
No  thought  on  my  dead  memory? 


•  Alas,  love ! 
Fear  me  not :  against  thee  I  'd  not  move 
A  finger  in  despite.     Do  I  not  live 
That  thou  mayst  have  less  bitter  cause  to  grieve? 
i  give  thee  tears  for  scorn,  and  love  for  hate; 
And,  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desolate 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  traniphjst,  I  refrain 
From  that  sw^t  sleep  which  medicines  all  pain. 
Then— when  ihou  speakest  of  me— never  say, 
*  He  could  forgive  not'— Here  I  cast  away 
All  human  passions,  all  rcrenge,  all  pride  ; 
I  think,  speak,  act  no  ill;  I  do  but  hide 
Under  these  words,  like  embers,  every  spark 
Of  that  which  has  consumed  me.     Quick  and  dark 
The  grave  is  yawning  :— as  its  roof  shall  cover 
My  limlM  with  dust  and  worms,  under  and  ovor. 
So  let  oblivion  hide  this  grief— The  air 
Closes  upon  my  accents,  as  despair 
Upon  my  heart — let  death  upon  despair  !• 


He  ceased,  and  overcome,  leant  back  awhile; 
Then  rising,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
Went  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  down,  and  slept 
A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  his  dreams  he  wept, 
And  mutier'd  some  familiar  name,  and  we 
Wept  without  shame  in  his  society. 
I  think  I  never  was  impress'd  so  much; 
The  man  who  were  not,  most  have  lack'd  a  touch 
Of  human  nature.- Then  we  linger  d  not, 
Although  our  argument  was  quite  forgot; 
But,  calling  the  attendants,  went  to  dine 
At  Maddalo's : — yet  neither  cheer  nor  wine 
Could  give  us  spirits,  for  we  talk'd  of  him. 
And  nothing  else,  till  daylight  made  stars  dim. 
And  we  agreed  it  was  some  dreadful  ill 
Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable, 
By  a  dear  friend ;  some  deadly  change  in  love 
Of  one  vow'd  deeply  which  he  dream'd  not  of; 
For  whose  sake  he,  it  seem'd,  had  fix'd  a  blot 
Of  falsehood  in  his  mind,  which  flourish'd  not 
But  in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth ; 
And  having  stamp'd  this  canker  on  his  youth, 
She  had  abandou'd  him  : — and  how  much  more 
Might  be  his  woe,  we  guess'd  not : — he  had  store 
Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  guess 
From  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentleness  : 
These  now  were  lost — it  were  a  grief  indeed 
If  be  had  changed  one  unsustaining  reed 
For  all  that  such  a  m.in  might  else  adorn. 
The  colours  of  his  mind  seemed  yet  unworn; 
For  the  wild  language  of  his  grief  was  high — 
Such  as  in  measure  were  called  poetry. 
And  I  remember  one  remark,  which  then 
Maddalo  made :  he  said— «  Most  wretched  men 
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Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong  : 

They  lesrn  in  suffering  what  .they  teach  in  song.* 

If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 
I,  from  this  moment,  should  have  form'd  some  plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice  :  for  lo  mc 
It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea  : 
And  then  the  town  is  silent — one  may  write. 
Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  night. 
Having  the  little  brazen  lamp  alijjht. 
Unseen,  uninterrupted  : — books  are  there. 
Pictures,  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fair 
Which  were  twin-bom  with  poetry  ; — and  all 
We  seek  in  towns,  -with  litdc  to  rccal 
Regret  for  the  green  country  :^l  might  sit 
In  Maddalo's  great  palace,  and  his  wit 
And  subtle  talk  would  cheer  the  winter  night. 
And  make  me  know  myself : — and  the  fire-light 
W^ould  flash  upon  our  faces,  till  the  day 
Might  dawn,  and  make  me  wonder  at  my  stay. 
But  I  had  friends  in  London  too.     The  chief 
Attraction  here  was  that  I  sought  relief 
From  the  deep  tenderness  that  maniac  wrought 
Within  me — 'I  was  perhaps  an  idle  thought. 
But  I  imagined  that  if,  day  by  day, 
I  watchM  him,  and  seldom  went  away. 
And  studied  all  the  beatings  of  his  heart 
With  zeal,  as  men  study  some  stubborn  art 
For  their  own  good,  and  could  by  patience  find 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind, 
I  might  reclaim  him  from  his  dark  estate. 
In  friendships  I  had  been  most  fortunate, 
Yet  never  saw  1  one  whom  I  would  call 
More  willingly  my  friend; — and  this  was  all 
Accomplish'd  not ;— such  dreams  of  baseless  good 
Oft  come  and  go,  in  crowds  or  solitude, 
And  leave  no  trace '. — but  what  I  now  design'd, 
Made,  for  long  years,  impression  on  my  mind. 
— The  foHowing  morning,  urged  by  my  affairs, 
llcft  bright  Venice.— 

After  many  years, 
And  many  changes,  I  retum'd ;  the  name 
Of  Venice,  and  its  aspect,  was  the  same; 
Bat  Maddalo  was  travelling,  far  away, 
Among  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
His  dog  was  dead :  his  child  had  now  become  • 
A  woman,  such  as  ii  has  been  my  doom 
To  meet  with  few ;  a  wonder  of  this  earth. 
Where  there  is  little  of  transcendent  worth,^ 
Like  one  of  Shakspeare's  women.     Kindly  she, 
And  with  a  manner  beyond  courtesy, 
Received  her  father^s  friend;  and,  when  1  ask'd 
Of  the  lorn  maniac,  she  her  memory  task'd, 
And  told,  as  she  had  heard,  the  mournful  tale: 
«  That  the  poor  sufferer^s  health  began  to  fail, 
Two  years  from  my  departure;  but  that  theu 
The  lady,  who  had  left  him,  came  again. 
Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  but  she  now 
Look'd  meek;  perhaps  remorse  had  brought  her  low. 
Her  coming  made  him  better;  and  they  MUfd 
Together  at  my  father's,— for  I  play  d. 
As  I  remember,  with  the  lady's  shawl ; 
I  might  be  six  years  old :— But,  after  all. 
She  left  him.»— 


«Why,  her  heart  must  have  been  tough; 
How  did  it  end  ?» 

>  And  was  not  this  enough? 
They  met,  they  parted.* 

«  Child,  is  there  no  more?» 

«  Something  within  that  interval,  which  bore 
The  stamp  of  why  they  parted,  how  they  met; 
Yet  if  thine  aged  eyes  disdain  to  wet 
Those  wrinkled  cheeks  with  youth's  remember'd  tears. 
Ask  me  no  more ;  but  let  the  silent  years 
Be  closed  and  cered  over  their  memory 
As  yon  mute  marble  where  their  corpses  lie.* 
1  urged  and  qucslion'd  still :  she  told  me  how 
All  happen'd— but  the  cold  world  shall  not  know. 

Rome,  3/a/,  1819. 


THE  WITCH  OF  ATLAS. 

I. 

Befoib  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one  birth 
Incestuous  Change  bore  to  her  father  Time, 

Error  and  Truth,  had  hunted  from  the  earth 
All  those  bright  natures  which  adorn'd  its  prime, 

And  left  u.<t  nothing  10  believe  in,  worth 
The  pains  of  putting  into  learned  rhyme, 

A  lady-witi-h  there  lived  on  Atlas'  mountain. 

Within  a  cavern  by  a  secret  fountain. 

II. 

Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Atlantides : 
The  all-beholding  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 

In  his  wide  voyage  o'er  continents  and  seas 
So  fair  a  creature,  as  she  lay  enfoldcn 

In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness; — 
He  kiss'd  her  with  his  beams,  and  made  all  golden 

The  chamber  of  grey  rock  in  which  she  lay — 

She,  in  that  dream  of  joy,  dissolved  away. 

in. 

'T  is  said,  she  was  first  changed  into  a  vapour, 
And  then  into  a  cloudj  such  clouds  as  flit. 

Like  splendour-winged  moths  about  a  taper. 
Round  the  red  west  when  the  sun  dies  io  it : 

And  then  into  a  meteor,  such  as  caper 
On  hill-tops  when  the  moon  is  in  a  fit ; 

Then,  into  one  of  those  mysterious  stars 

Which  hide  themselves  between  the  Earth  and  Mars. 

IV. 
Ten  times  the  Mother  of  the  Months  had  bent 

Her  bow  beside  the  folding-star,  and  bidden 
With  that  bright  sign  the  billows  to  indent 

The  sea-deserted  sand  :  like  children  chidden, 
At  her  command  they  ever  came  and  went : — 

Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendour  hidden. 
Took  shape  and  motion  :  with  the  living  form 
Of  this  embodied  Power,  the  cave  grew  warm. 

V. 

A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 

From  her  own  beauty — deep  her  eyes,  as  are 
Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 

Seen  through  a  tempest's  cloven  roof — her  hair 
Dark — the  dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  with  delight, 

Picturing  her  form!  her  soft  smiles  shone  afor. 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 
All  living  things  towards  this  wonder  new. 


And  first  the  spotted  cameleopard  came, 
And  then  the  wise  and  fearless  elephant; 

Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  flame 
Of  his  own  volumes  iotervolved; — all  gaunt 

And  sanguine  beasts  her  gentle  looks  made  tame. 
They  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  fount, 

And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold, 

Such  gentleness  and  power  even  to  behold. 

VII. 
The  brinded  lioness  led  forth  her  young, 

Thatshe  might  teach  them  how  they  should  forego 
Their  inborn  thirst  of  death ;  the  pard  unstrung 

His  sinews  at  her  feet,  and  sought  to  know, 
With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a  tongue^ 

How  he  might  be  as  gentle  as  the  doe. 
The  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 
All  savage  natures  did  imparadise. 

VIII. 
And  old  Silenns,  shaking  a  green  stick 

Of  lilies,  and  the  wood-gods  in  a  crew 
Game,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 

Gicadx  are,  drunk  with  the  noonday  dew : 
And  Driope  and  Faunus  follow'd  quick, 

Teasing  the  God  to  sing  them  something  new. 
Till  in  this  cave  they  found  the  lady  lone, 
Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emerald  stone. 

IX, 

And  Universal  Pan,  't  is  said,  was  there, 

And  though  none  saw  him, — through  the  adamant 

Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  tlie  trackless  air, 
And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want 

He  past  out  of  his  everlasting  lair 

Where  the  quick  heart  of  the  great  world  doth  pact, 

And  felt  that  wondrous  lady  all  alone, — 

And  she  felt  him,  apou  her  emerald  throne. 

X. 

And  every  nymph  of  stream  and  spreading  tree. 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks, 

Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea ; 
And  Ocean,  with  the  brine  on  his  grey  locks. 

And  quaint  Priapus  with  his  company 

All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  enwombed  rocks 

Gould  have  brought  forth  so  beautiful  a  birth;— 

Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their  mirth. 

XI. 

The  herdsmen  and  the  mountain  maidens  came, 
And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant— 

These  spirits  shook  within  them,  as  a  flame 
Stirr'd  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt : 

Pigmies,  and  Polyphemes,  by  many  a  name, 
Gentaurs  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as  haunt 

Wet  clefts, — and  lumps  neither  alive  nor  dead, 

Dog-headed,  bo«om-«yed  and  bird-fooled. 

XII. 
Forshe  wasbeaatiful:  her  beauty  made 

The  bright  world  dim,  and  every  thing  beside 
Seem'd  like  the  fleeting  image  of  a  shade: 

No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide. 
Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  betray'd, 

On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide. 
On  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies, 
But  on  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  eyes. 


Which  when  the  lady  .knew,  she  took  her  tpindle 
And  twined  three  threads  of  fleecy  mist,  and  three 

Long  lines  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may  kindle 
Tlie  clouds  and  waves  and  mountains  with,  and  she 

As  many  stai^bcams,  ere  their  lamps  could  dwindle 
In  the  belated  moon,  wound  skilfully; 

And  with  these  threads  a  subtle  veil  she  wove— 

A  shadow  for  the  splendour  of  her  love. 

XIV. 

The  deep  recesses  of  her  odorous  dwelling 

Were  stored  with  magic  treasures — sounds  of  air, 

Which  had  the  power  all  spirits  of  compelling. 
Folded  in  cells  of  crystal  silence  there  ; 

Such  as  we  hear  in  youth,  and  think  the  feeling 
Will  never  die — yet  ere  we  are  aware. 

The  feeling  and  the  sound  are  fled  and  gone. 

And  the  regret  they  leave  remains  alone. 

XV. 

And  there  lay  Visions  swift,  and  sweet,  and  quaint. 

Each  in  its  thin  sheath  like  a  chrysalis; 
Some  eager  to  burst  forth,  some  weak  and  faint 

With  die  soft  burthen  of  intenscst  bliss; 
It  is  its  work  to  bear  to  many  a  saint 

Whose  heart  adores  the  shrine  which  holiest  is. 
Even  Love's— and  others  white,  green,  grey,  and  black. 
And  of  all  shapes— and  each  was  at  her  beck. 

XVI. 
And  odours  in  a  kind  of  aviary 

Of  ever-blooming  Eden-trees  she  kept, 
Clipt  in  a  floating  net,  a  love-sick  Fairy 

Had  woven  from  dew-  beams  while  the  moon  yet  slept ; 
As  bats  at  the  wired  window  of  a  dairy, 

They  beat  their  vans ;  and  each  was  an  adept, 
When  loosed  and  missioned,  making  wings  of  winds. 
To  stir  sweet  thoughts  or  sad  in  destined  minds. 

xvn. 

And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  might 
Gould  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy  sleep. 

And  change  eternal  death  into  a  night 
Of  glorious  dreams — or  if  eyes  needs  must  weep, 

Gould  make  their  tears  all  wonder  and  delight. 
She  in  her  crystal  vials  did  closely  keep : 

If  men  could  driuk.«of  those  clear  vials,  't  is  said 

The  living  were  not  envied  of  tlie  dead. 

XVIII. 
Her  cave  was  stored  with  scrolls  of  strange  device, 

The  works  of  some  Salurnian  Archimage, 
Which  taught  the  expiations  at  whose  price 

Hen  from  the  Gods  might  win  that  happy  age 
Too  lightly  lost,  redeeming  native  vice ; 

And  which  might  quench  the  earth-consuming  rage 
Of  gold  and  blood — till  men  should  live  and  move 
Harmonious  as  the  sacred  stars  above. 

XIX. 

And  how  all  things  that  seem  untameable. 
Not  to  be  check'd  and  not  to  be  confined. 

Obey  the  spells  of  wisdom's  wizard  skill; 
Time,  Earth  and  Fire— the  Ocean  and  the  Wind, 

And  all  their  shapes — and  man's  imperial  will ; 
And  other  scrolls  whose  writings  did  unbind 

The  inmost  lore  of  Love — let  the  prophane 

Tremble  to  ask  what  secrets  they  contain. 
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XX. 

And  wondrous  works  of  substances  unknown. 
To  which  the  enchantment  of  her  father's  power 

Had  changed  those  ragged  blocks  of  savage  stone, 
Were  heap'd  in  the  recesses  of  her  bower ; 

Canred  lamps  and  chalices,  and  phials  which  shone 
In  their  own  golden  beams — each  like  a  flower. 

Out  of  whose  depth  a  fire-fly  shakes  his  light 

Under  a  cypress  in  a  starless  night. 

XXI. 

At  first  she  lived  alone  in  this  wild  home, 
And  her  own  thoughts  were  each  a  minister, 

Clothing  themselves  or  with  the  ocean-foam, 
Or  with  the  wind,  or  with  the  speed  of  fire, 

To  work  whatever  purposes  might  come 
Into  her  mind;  such  power  her  mighty  Sire 

Had  girt  them  with,  whether  to  fly  or  run. 

Through  all  the  regions  which  he  shines  upon. 

XXII. 
Tlie  OceauHiymphs  and  Hamadryades, 

Oreads  and  Naiads  with  long  weedy  locks, 
Offer'd  to  do  her  bidding  through  the  seas, 

Under  theeartli,  and  in  the  hollow  rocks, 
And  far  beneath  the  matted  roots  of  trees. 

And  in  the  gnarl'd  heart  of  stubborn  oaks. 
So  they  might  live  for  ever  in  the  light 
Of  her  sweet  presence — each  a  satellite. 

XXIII. 
*  This  may  not  be,»  the  wizard  maid  replied ; 

«  The  fountains  where  the  Naiades  bedew 
Their  shining  hair,  at  length  are  drain'd  and  dried ; 

The  solid  oaks  forget  their  strength,  and  strew 
Their  latest  leaf  upon  the  mountains  wide; 

The  boundless  ocean,  like  a  drop  of  dew 
Will  be  consumed — the  stubborn  centre  must 
Be  scatter'd,  like  a  cloud  of  summer  dust. 

XXIV. 
■  And  ye  with  them  will  perish  one  by  one : 

If  I  must  sigh  to  think  that  this  shall  be. 
If  I  must  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 

Shall  smile  on  your  decay — Oh,  ask  not  me 
To  love  you  till  your  little  race  is  run; 

I  cannot  die  as  ye  must — over  me 
Your  leaves  shall  glance — the  streams  in  which  ye  dwell 
ShfeO  be  my  paths  henceforth,  and  so«  fsrewell!* 

XXV. 

She  spoke  and  wept :  the  dark  and  aiure  well 
Sparkled  beneath  the  shower  of  her  bright  tears, 

And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell. 

Flung  to  the  cavern-roof  inconstant  spheres 

And  intertangled  lines  of  light: — a  knell 
Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ears 

From  those  departing  Forms,  o'er  the  serene 

Of  the  white  streams  and  of  the  forest  green. 

XXVI. 

All  day  the  wisard  lady  sat  aloof, 

Spelling  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiqnity 
Under  the  cavern's  fountain-lighted  roof; 

Or  broidering  tlie  pictured  poesy 
Of  some  high  talc  upon  her  growing  woof, 

Which  the  sweet  splendour  of  her  smiles  could  dye 
In  hues  outshining  heaven— -and  ever  she 
Added  some  grace  to  the  wrought  poesy. 


xxvjr. 

While  on  her  hearth  lay  blazing  many  a  piece 
Of  sandal-wood,  rare  gums  and  cinnamon ; 

Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is. 
Each  flame  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 

Dissolved  in  evei^raoving  light,  and  this 
Belongs  to  each  and  all  who  gaze  upon. 

Tlie  Witch  beheld  it  not.  for  in  her  hand 

She  held  a  woof  that  dimm'd  the  burning  brand. 

XXVIII. 

This  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 
All  night  within  the  fountain — as  in  sleep. 

Its  emerald  crags  glow'd  in  her  beauty's  glance : 
Through  the  green  splendour  of  the  water  deep 

She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance 
Like  fire-flies — and  withal  did  ever  keep 

The  tenor  of  her  contemplations  calm. 

With  open  eyes,  closed  feet  and  folded  palm. 

XXIX. 
And  when  the  whirlwinds  and  the  clouds  descended 

From  the  white  pinnacles  of  that  cold  liHl, 
She  past  at  dcwfull  to  a  space  extended. 

Where  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 
Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedars  blended. 

There  yawo'd  an  tnextingtiishable  well 
Of  crimiion  fire,  full  even  to  the  brim. 
And  overflowing  all  the  margin  trim. 

XXX. 

Within  the  which  she  lay  when  the  fierce  war 
Of  wintry  winds  shook  that  innocuous  liquor 

In  many  a  mimic  moon  and  bearded  star, 
O'er  woods  and  lawns — the  serpent  heard  it  flickei 

In  sleep,  and  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afar — 
And  when  the  windless  snow  descended  thicker 

Than  autumn  leaves,  she  wateh'd  it  as  it  came 

Melt  on  the  surface  of  the  level  flame. 

XXXI. 

She  had  a  Boat  which  some  say  Vulcan  wrought 

For  Venus,  as  the  chariot  of  her  star; 
But  it  was  found  too  feeble  to  be  fraught 

With  all  the  ardours  in  that  sphere  which  are, 
And  so  she  sold  it,  and  Apollo  bought. 

And  gave  it  to  this  daughter :  from  a  car 
Changed  to  the  fairest  and  the  lightest  boat 
Which  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float. 

XXXII. 

And  others  say,  that  when  but  three  hours  old, 
The  first-bom  Love  out  of  his  cradle  leapt. 

And  clove  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  gold, 
And  like  a  horticultural  adept, 

Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  mould. 
And  sow'd  it  in  his  mother's  star,  and  kept 

Watering  it  aU  the  summer  with  sweet  dew, 

And  with  his  wings  fanning  it  as  it  grew. 

XXXllI. 

The  plant  grew  strong  and  green— the  snowy  flower 
Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd-like  fruit  began 

To  turn  the  light  and  dew  by  inward  power 
To  its  own  substance;  woven  tracery  ran 

Of  light  firm  texture,  ribb'd  and  branching,  o'er 
The  solid  rind,  like  a  leafs  veined  fan. 

Of  which  Love  scoop'd  this  boat,  and  with  soft  motion 

Piloted  it  round  the  circumfluous  ocean. 


I  go 
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XXXIV. 

This  boat  she  moored  upoD  her  fount,  and  lit 

A  living  spirit  within  all  its  frame, 
Breathing  the  soul  of  swiftness  into  it. 

Gouch'd  on  the  fountain  like  a  panther  tame, 
One  of  the  twain  ai  Evan's  feet  that  sit; 

Or  as  on  Vesta's  sceptre  a  swift  flame, 
Or  on  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thought, — 
In  joyous  expectation  lay  the  boat. 

XXXV. 

Then  by  strange  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  snow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 

With  liquid  love — all  things  together  grow 
Through  which  the  harmony  of  love  can  pass; 

And  a  fair  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  flow 
A  living  Image,  which  did  far  surpass 

In  beauty  that  bright  shape  of  vital  stone 

Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 

XXXVI. 

A  sexless  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 

It  seem'd  to  have  developed  no  defect 
Of  either  sex,  yet  ail  the  grace  of  both, — 

In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limbs  were  deck'd; 
The  bosom  lightly  swell'd  with  its  full  youth. 

The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 
Some  artist  that  his  skill  should  never  die, 
Imaging  forth  such  perfect  purity. 

XXXVII. 
From  its  smooth  shoulders  hung  two  rapid  wings, 

Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  sphere, 
Tipt  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lighniings, 

Dyed  in  the  ardours  of  the  atmosphere : 
She  led  her  creature  to  the  boiling  springs 

Where  the  light  boat  was  moor'd, — and  said— m  Sit 
herein 
And  pointed  to  the  prow,  and  took  her  seat 
Beside  the  rudder  with  opposing  feet. 

XXXVHI. 
And  down  the  streams  which  clofe  those  mountains  vast 

Around  their  inland  islets,  and  amid 
The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shade  cast 

Darkness  and  odours,  and  a  pleasure  hid 
In  melancholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  past; 

By  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky. 
And  caverns  yawning  round  unfathomably. 

XXXIX. 

The  silver  noon  into  that  winding  dell, 

With  slanted  gleam  athwart  the  forest  tops. 

Tempered  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell ; 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that  which  drops 

From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell. 
When  earth  over  her  face  night's  mantle  wraps; 

Between  the  sever'd  mountains  lay  on  high 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  sky. 

XL. 
And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 

With  folded  wings  and  unawaken'd  eyes; 
And  o'er  its  gentle  countenance  did  play 

The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer  flies, 
ChsAiing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not  stay, 

And  drinking  the  warm  tears,  and  the  sweet  sighs 
Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vain, 
They  had  aroused  from  that  full  heart  and  brain. 


XU. 
And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  cloud 

Upon  a  stream  of  winu,  the  pinnace  went : 
Now  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  abode 

The  calm  and  darkness  of  the  deep  content 
In  which  they  paused;  now  o'er  the  shallow  road 

Of  white  and  dancing  waters  all  besprent 
With  sand  and  polish'd  pebbles : — mortal  boat 
In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  floaL 

XLII. 

And  down  the  earthquaking  cataracts  which  sliiver 
Their  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air. 

Or  under  chasms  unfathomable  ever 

Sepulchre  them,  till  in  their  rage  they  tear 

A  subterranean  portal  for  the  river, 
It  fled — the  circling  sun-bows  did  upbear 

Us  fail  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray. 

Lighting  it  far  upon  its  lampless  way. 

XLin. 
And  when  the  wixard  lady  would  ascend 

The  labyrinths  of  some  many-winding  vale. 
Which  to  the  inmost  mountain  upward  tend — 

She  call'd  •  Hermaphroditus!*  and  the  pale 
And  heavy  hue  which  slumber  could  extend 

Over  its  lips  and  eyes,  as  on  the  gale 
A  rapid  shadow  from  a  slope  of  grass, 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  stream  did  pass. 

XLIV. 
And  it  unfurl'd  its  heaven-colour'd  pinions. 

With  stars  of  fire  spotting  the  stream  below ; 
And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dominions 

Flinging  a  glory,  like  the  golden  glow 
In  which  spring  clothes  her  emerald-winged  minions. 

All  interwoven  with  fine  feathery  snow 
And  moonlight  splendour  of  intensest  rime. 
With  which  frost  paiuts  the  pines  in  winter^time. 

XLV. 
And  then  it  winnowed  the  Elysian  air 

Which  ever  hung  about  that  lady  bright, 
With  its  ethereal  vans — and  speeding  there. 

Like  a  star  up  the  torrent  of  the  night, 
Or  a  swift  eagle  in  the  morning  glare 

Breasting  the  whirlwind  with  impetuous  flight ; 
The  pinnace,  oaKdJby  those  enchanted  wings. 
Clove  the  fierce  streams  towards  their  upper  springs. 

XLVI. 
Tlie  water  flash'd  like  sunlight,  by  the  prow 

Of  a  noon-wandering  meteor  flung  to  Heaven ; 
The  still  air  seem'd  as  if  its  waves  did  flow 

In  tempest  down  the  mountains,^oosely  driven. 
The  lady's  radiant  hair  stream'd  to  and  fro  : 

Beneath,  the  billows  having  vainly  striven 
Indignant  and  impetuou.li,  roar'd  to  feel 
The  swift  and  steady  motion  of  the  keel. 

XLVII. 
Or,  when  the  weary  moon  was  in  the  wane, 

Or  in  the  noon  of  interlunar  night, 
The  lady-witch  in  visions  could  not  chain 

Her  spirit;  but  sail'd  forth  under  the  light 
Of  shooting  stars,  and  bade  extend  amain 

His  storm-outspeeding  wings,  th'  Hermaphrodite ; 
She  to  the  Austral  waters  took  her  way, 
Beyond  the  fabulous  Thamondocona. 
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XLVIII. 
Where,  like  a  meadow  which  no  scythe  has  shaven, 

Which  rain  could  never  bend,  or  whirl-blast  shake, 
With  the  Antarctic  consiellalions  haven, 

Canopus  and  his  crew,  lay  th'  Austral  lake — 
There  she  would  build  herself  a  windless  haven 

Out  of  the  clouds  whose  moving  turrets  make 
The  bastions  of  the  storm,  when  through  the  sky 
The  spirits  of  the  tempest  thundered  by. 

XLIX. 
A  haven,  beneath  whose  translucent  floor 

The  tremulous  stars  sparkled  unfothomably, 
And  around  which,  the  solid  vn pours  hoar. 

Based  on  the  level  waters,  to  the  sky 
Lifted  their  dreadful  crags;  and  like  a  shore  • 

Of  wintry  mountains,  inaccessibly 
Hemm'd  in  with  rifts  and  precipices  grey, 
And  hanging  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 

L. 
And  whilst  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lash 

Of  the  winds*  scourge,  foam'd  like  a  wounded  thing; 
And  the  incessant  bail  with  stony  clash 

Plough'd  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  wiug 
Of  the  roused  cormorant  in  the  lightning  flash 

Look'd  like  the  wreck  of  some  wind-wandering 
Fragment  of  inky  thunder-smoke — this  haven 
Was  as  a  gem  to  copy  Heaven  engraven. 

Lr. 

On  which  that  lady  play'd  her  many  pranks. 

Circling  the  image  of  a  shooting  star, 
Even  as  a  tiger  on  Hydaspe^  banks 

Outspeeds  the  antelopes  which  speediest  are, 
Fn  her  light  boat ;  and  many  quips  and  cranks 

She  play'd  npon  the  water  ;  till  the  car 
Of  the  late  moon,  like  a  sick  matron  wan, 
To  journey  from  the  misty  east  began. 

LIT. 
And  then  she  call'd  out  of  the  hollow  turrets 

Of  those  high  clouds,  white,  golden  and  vermilion, 
The  armies  of  her  ministering  spirits — 

In  mighty  legions,  million  after  million 
They  came,  each  troop  emblazoning  its  merits 

On  meteor  flags  ;  and  many  a  proud  pavilion, 
Of  the  intertexture  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  pitch'd  upon  the  plain  of  the  calm  mere. 

Llll. 
They  framed  the  imperial  tent  of  their  great  Queen 

Of  woven  exhalations,  underlaid 
With  lambent  tigtiining-fire,  as  may  be  seen 

A  dome  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inLiid 
W^ith  crimson  silk — cressets  from  the  serene 

Hung  there,  and  on  the  water  for  her  tread, 
A  tapestry  of  fleece-like  mist  was  strewn. 
Dyed  in  the  beams  of  the  ascending  moon. 

LIV. 
And  on  a  throne  o'erlaid  with  star-light,  caught 

Upon  those  wandering  isles  of  aery  dew, 
Which  highest  shoals  of  mountain  shipwreck  not, 

She  sate,  and  heard  all  that  bad  happen'd  new 
Between  the  earth  and  moon  since  they  had  brooght 

The  last  intelligence — and  now  she  grew 
Pale  as  that  moon,  lost  in  the  watery  night — 
And  now  she  wept,  and  now  she  laugh'd  outrigfac 


LV. 

These  were  tame  pleasures. — She  would  often  climb 
The  steepest  ladder  of  the  cruddcd  rack 

Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime. 
And  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back 

Ride  singing  through  the  shoreless  air.     Oft  time 
Following  the  serpent  lightning's  winding  track. 

She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind, 

And  laugh'd  to  hear  the  fire-balls  roar  behind. 

LVI. 
And  sometimes  to  those  streams  of  upper  air. 

Which  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  round. 
She  would  ascend,  and  win  the  spirits  there 

To  let  her  join  their  chorus.     Mortals  found 
That  on  those  days  the  sky  was  calm  and  fair. 

And  mystic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 
Wander'd  upon  the  earth  where'er  she  past. 
And  happy  thoughts  of  hope,  too  sweet  to  last. 

LVir. 

But  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  hoars  of  sleep. 
To  glide  adown  old  Nilus,  when  he  threads 

Egypt  and  iEtliiopia,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmost  Azume,  until  he  spreads, 

Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleeced  sheep, 
His  waters  on  the  plain  :  and  crested  heads 

Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid, 

And  many  a  vapour-belted  pyramid. 

LVIIL 
By  Msris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes, 

Strewn  with  faint  blooms  like  bridal-chamber  floors ; 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water^nakes, 

Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators. 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 

Of  those  huge  forms : — within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  Labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast, 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast. 

LIX. 
And  where  within  the  surface  of  the  river 

The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  lie. 
And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever 

Like  things  which  every  cloud  can  doom  to  die, 
Through  loius-paven  canals,  and  wheresoever 

The  works  of  man  pierced  that  serenest  sky 
With  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fanes,  't  was  her  delight 
To  wander  in  the  shadow  of  the  night 

LX. 

With  motion  like  the  spirit  of  that  wind 

Whose  soft  step  deepens  slumber,  her  light  feet 

Past  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  human  kind, 
Scattering  sweet  visions  from  her  presence  sweet. 

Through  fane  and  palace-court  and  labyrinth  mined 
With  many  a  dark  and  subterranean  street 

Under  the  Slile;^  through  chambers  high  and  deep 

She  past,  observing  mortals  in  their  sleep. 

LXL 

A  pleasure  sweet  doubtless  it  was  to  see 
Mortals  subdued  in  all  the  shapes  of  sleep. 

Here  lay  two  sister-twins  in  infancy ; 

There,  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams  did  weep; 

Within,  two  lovers  link'd  innocently 

In  their  loose  locks  which  over  botli  did  creep 

Like  ivy  from  one  stem ; — and  there  lay  calm, 

Old  age  with  snow-bright  hair  and  folded  palm. 
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LXII. 
But  other  troubled  forms  of  sleep  she  saw, 

Not  to  be  mirror  d  in  a  holy  song, 
Distortions  foul  of  supernatural  awe, 

And  pale  imaginings  of  vision'd  wrong, 
And  all  the  code  of  custom's  lawless  law 

Written  upon  the  brows  of  old  and  young: 
«  This,*  said  the  wizard  maiden,  ■  is  the  strife, 
Which  stirs  the  liquid  surface  of  man's  life.* 

LXIII. 
And  little  did  the  sight  disturb  her  soul — 

We,  the  weak  mariners  of  that  wide  lake, 
Where'er  its  shores  extend  or  billows  roll. 

Our  course  unpiloled  and  starless  make 
0*er  its  wild  surface  to  an  unknown  goal — 

But  she  in  the  calm  depths  her  way  could  take. 
Where  in  bright  bowers  immortal  forms  abide. 
Beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide. 

LXIV. 
And  she  saw  princes  couch'd  under  the  glow 

Of  sunlike  gems ;  and  round  each  temple-court 
In  dormitories  ranged,  row  after  row, 

She  saw  the  priests  a.^cep, — all  of  one  sort, 
For  all  were  educated  to  be  so ; — 

The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the  port 
The  sailors  she  saw  cradled  on  the  wares. 
And  the  dead  lull'd  witliin  their  dreamless  graves. 

LXV. 

And  all  the  forms  in  which  those  spirits  lay. 
Were  to  her  sight  like  the  diaphanous 

Veils,  in  which  those  sweet  ladies  oft  array 
Their  delicate  limbs,  who  would  conceal  from  us 

Only  their  scorn  of  all  concealment :  they 
Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  beauty  thus. 

But  these,  and  all,  now  lay  with  sleep  upon  them. 

And  little  thought  a  Witch  was  Iboking  on  them. 

lAYI. 
She  all  those  human  figures  breathing  there 

Beheld  as  living  spirits — to  her  eyes 
The  naked  beauty  of  the  soul  lay  bare, 

And  often  throut;li  a  rude  and  worn  disguise 
She  saw  the  inner  form  most  bright  and  fair — 

And  then, — she  had  a  charm  of  strange  device, 
Which  murmur'd  on  mute  lips  with  tender  tone, 
Could  make  that  spirit  mingle  with  her  own. 

LXVII. 
Alas,  Aurora !  what  wouldst  thou  have  given, 

For  such  a  charm,  when  Tithon  became  grey  '. 
Or  how  much,  Venus,  of  thy  silver  Heaven 

Wouldst  thou  have  yielded,  ere  l^roserpina 
Had  half  (oh!  why  not  all?)  the  debt  forgiven 

Which  dear  Adonis  had  been  doom'd  to  pay,' 
To  any  witch  who  would  have  taught  you  it ! 
The  Heliad  doth  not  know  its  value  yet. 

LXVHI. 

T  is  said  in  after-times  her  spirit  free 

Knew  what  love  was,  and  felt  itself  alone— 

But  holy  Dian  could  not  chaster  he 
Before«he  stoop'd  to  kiss  Endymion, 

Than  now  this  lady— like  a  sexless  bee 

Tasting  all  blossoms,  and  confined  to  none — 

Among  those  mortal  forms,  the  wizard-maiden 

Pass'd  with  an  eye  serene  and  heart  unladen. 


LXIX. 
To  those  she  saw  most  beautiful,  she  gave 

Strange  panacea  in  a  crystal  bowl. 
They  drank  in  their  deep  sleep  of  that  sweet  wave. 

And  lived  thenceforth  as  if  some  control 
Mightier  than  life,  were  in  them  ;  and  the  grave 

Of  such,  when  death  opprcss'd  the  weary  soul. 
Was  as  a  green  and  overarching  lM>wer 
Lit  by  the  gems  of  many  a  starry  Bower. 

LXX. 
For  on  the  night  that  they  were  buried,  she 

Bestored  the  embalmers*  ruining,  and  shook 
The  light  out  of  the  funeral  lamps,  to  be 

A  mimic  day  within  that  deathy  nook; 
And  she  i^wound  the  woven  imagery 

Of  second  childhood's  swaddling  bands,  and  took 
The  coffin,  its  last  cradle,  from  its  niche. 
And  threw  it  with  contempt  into  a  ditch. 

LXXI. 
And  there  the  body  lay,  age  after  age, 

Mute,  breathing,  beating,  warm,  and  nndecaying. 
Like  one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitage. 

With  gentle  sleep  about  its  eyelids  playing. 
And  living  in  its  dreams  beyond  the  rage 

Of  death  or  life ;  while  they  were  still  arra3fiog 
In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind 
And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 

LXXII. 
And  she  would  write  strange  dreams  upon  the  brain 

Of  those  who  were  less  beautiful,  and  make 
All  harsh  and  crooked  purposes  more  rain 

Than  in  the  desert  is  the  serpent's  wake 
Which  the  sand  covers, — all  his  evil  gain 

The  miser  in  such  dreams  would  rise  and  shake 
Into  a  beggar's  lap ; — the  lying  scribe 
Would  his  own  lies  betray  without  a  bribe. 

LXXHT. 
The  priests  would  write  an  explanation  full. 

Translating  hieroglyphics  into  Greek, 
How  the  god  Apis  really  was  a  bull, 

And  nothing  more;  and  bid  the  herald  stick 
The  same  against  the  temple-doors,  and  pull 

The  old  cant  down  ;  they  licensed  all  to  speak 
Whate'er  they  thought  of  hawks,  and  cats,  and  gecsc. 
By  pastoral  letters  to  each  diocese. 

LXXIV. 

The  king  would  dress  an  ape  up  in  his  crown 
And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  scat, 

And  on  the  right  band  of  the  sunlike  throne 
Would  place  a  gaudy  mock-bird  to  repeat 

The  chatterings  of  the  monkey. — Every  one 
Of  the  prone  courtiers  crawl'd  to  kiss  the  feet 

Of  their  great  Emperor  when  the  morning  came; 

And  kiss'd — alas,  how  many  kiss  the  same ! 

LXXV. 

The  soldiers  dream'd  that  they  were  blacksmiths,  and 
Walk'd  out  of  quarters  in  somnambulism  : 

Round  the  red  anvils  you  might  see  them  stand 
Like  Gyclopses  in  Vulcan's  sooty  abysm. 

Beating  their  swords  to  ploughshares; — in  a  band 
The  jailors  sent  those  of  the  liberal  schism 

Free  through  the  streets  of  Memphis;  much,  I  wis. 

To  the  annoyance  of  king  Amasts. 


LXXVI. 

And  timid  lorera,  ivho  had  been  k>  coy 
They  hardly  knew  whether  they  lored  or  not. 

Would  rise  out  of  their  rest,  and  take  sweet  joy. 
To  the  fulfilment  of  their  inmost  thought ; 

And  when  next  day  the  maiden  and  the  boy 
Met  one  another,  both,  like  sinners  caught, 

Blush'd  at  the  thing  which  each  beliered  was  done 

Only  in  fancy— till  the  tenth  moon  shone; 

hxxvn. 

And  then  the  Witch  would  let  them  take  no  ill : 
Of  many  thousand  schemes  which  lorers  find 

The  Witch  found  one,— and  so  they  took  their  fill 
Of  happiness  in  marriage  warm  and  kind. 

Friends  who  by  practice  of  some  euTious  skill 
Were  torn  apart,  a  wide  wound,  mind  from  mind ! 

She  did  unite  again  with  risions  clear 

Of  deep  affection  and  of  truth  sincere. 

LXXVIII. 
These  were  the  pranks  she  play'd  among  the  cities 

Of  mortal  men,  and  what  she  did  lo  sprites 
And  Gods,  entangling  them  in  her  sweet  ditties 

To  do  her  will,  and  show  their  subde  slights, 
I  will  declare  another  time;  for  it  is 

A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights — 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  beliere  much  more  than  we  can  see. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFE. 

Swirr  as  a  qpirit  hastening  to  his  task 

Of  glory  and  of  good,  the  Sun  sprang  forth 

Rejoicing  in  his  splendour,  and  the  mask 

Of  darkness  fell  from  the  awaken'd  Earth— 
The  smokelev  altan  of  the  mountain  snows 
Flamed  above  crimson  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  the  Ocean's  orison  arose. 

To  which  the  birds  lemper*d  their  matin  lay; 

All  flowers  in  field  or  forest  which  unclose 

Thdr  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day. 
Swinging  their  censen  in  the  element, 
Widi  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray , 

Bum'd  slow  and  inconsnmably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air; 
And,  in  succesaon  due,  did  continent. 

Isle,  ocean,  and  all  things  that  in  them  wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  mould. 
Rise  as  the  sun  their  father  rose,  to  bear 

Their  portion  of  the  toil,  which  he  of  old 
Took  as  his  own  and  then  imposed  on  them : 
But  1,  whom  thoughts  which  must  remain  untold 

Had  kept  as  wakeful  as  the  scars  that  gem 
The  cone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleep, 
Stretch'd  my  fsint  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

Which  an  old  chesnut  flung  athwart  the  steep 

Of  a  green  Apennine :  before  me  fled 

The  night;  bdiind  me  rose  the  day;  the  deep 


Was  at  my  fset,  and  Heaven  above  my  head, 
When  a  strange  trance  over  my  fancy  grew 
Which  was  not  slumber,  for  the  shade  it  spread 

Was  so  transparent,  that  the  scene  came  through 
As  clear  as  when  a  veil  of  light  is  drawn 
O^er  evening  hills  they  glimmer;  and  I  knew 

That  I  had  felt  the  freshness  of  that  dawn, 
Bathed  in  the  same  cold  dew  my  brow  and  hair. 
And  sate  as  thus  upon  that  slope  of  lawn 

Under  the  self  same  bough,  and  heard  as  there 
The  birds,  the  fountains,  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enaraour'd  air. 
And  then  a  vision  on  my  brain  was  roH'd. 


As  in  that  trance  of  wondrous  thought  I  lay. 
This  was  the  tenor  of  my  waking  dream : — 
Bflethought  I  sate  beside  a  public  way 

Thick  strewn  with  summer  dust,  and  a  great  stream 
Of  people  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Numerous  as  gnats  upon  the  evening  gleam, 

All  hastening  onward ;  yet  none  seem*d  to  know 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or  why 
He  made  one  of  the  multitude,  and  so 

Was  borne  amid  the  crowd,  as  through  the  sky 
One  of  the  million  leaves  of  summer's  bier; 
Old  age  and  youth,  manhood  and  infsncy, 

Miz'd  in  one  mighty  torrent  did  appnr, 

Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  foar'd,  and  some 

Seeking  the  object  of  another's  fear; 

And  others,  as  with  steps  towards  the  tomb. 
Pored  on  the  trodden  worms  that  crawl'd  beneath ; 
And  othera  mournfully  within  the  gloom 

Of  their  own  shadow  walk'd,  and  call'd  it  death; 
And  some  fled  from  it  as  it  were  a  ghost. 
Half  fainting  in  the  affliction  of  vain  breath : 

But  more,  vrith  motions  which  each  other  crosc. 
Pursued  or  spurn'd  the  shadows  the  clouds  threw. 
Or  birds  vrithin  the  noon-day  ether  lost, 

Upon  that  path  where  flowers  never  grew. 
And  weary  with  vain  toil  and  faint  for  thirst, 
Heard  not  the  fountains,  whose  melodious  dew 

Out  of  thar  mossy  cdls  for  ever  burst ; 

Nor  felt  the  breese  which  from  the  forest  told 

Of  grassy  paths  and  wood,  lawn-interapersed, 

With  over-arching  dms  and  caverns  cold. 

And  violet  banks  where  sweet  dreams  brood,  but  they 

Pureued  their  serious  folly  as  of  old. 

And  as  I  gased,  methought  that  in  tb«  way 
The  throng  grew  wilder,  as  the  woods  of  June 
When  the  south  wind  shakes  the  extingnisb'd  day  ; 
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And  ■  cold  glare,  inteiMer  than  the  noon, 
But  icy  cold,  obscured  widi  [blinding]  light 
The  ran,  aa  he  the  stars.  Like  the  young  moon. 

When  on  the  ranlit  limits  of  the  night 
Her  white  shell  trembles  amid  crimson  air, 
And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers  might. 

Doth,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 

The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim  frown 

Bends  in  dark  ether  from  her  infant's  chair,— > 

So  came  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 

Of  its  own  rushing  splendour,  and  a  Shape 

So  sale  within,  as  one  whom  years  deform. 

Beneath  a  dusky  hood  and  double  cape, 

Crouching  within  the  shadow  of  a  tomb ; 

And  o'er  what  seem'd  the  head  a  cloud-like  crape 

Was  bent,  a  dun  and  faint  ethereal  gloom 
Tempering  the  light  upon  the  chariot  beam; 
A  Janus-visaged  shadow  did  assume 

The  guidance  of  that  wonder>winged  team; 
The  shapes  which  drew  in  thick  lightnings 
Were  lost : — I  heard  alone  on  the  air^s  soft  stream 

The  music  of  their  eTei^moving  wings. 

All  the  four  foces  of  that  charioteer 

Had  their  eyes  banded ;  little  profit  brings 

Speed  in  the  van  and  blindness  in  the  rear, 
Nor  then  avail  the  beams  that  quench  the  sun. 
Or  that  with  banded  eyes  could  pierce  the  sphere 

Of  all  that  is,  has  been  or  will  be  done; 
So  ill  was  the  car  guided— but  it  past 
With  solemn  speed  majestically  on. 

The  crowd  gave  way,  and  I  arose  aghast, 
Or  seem'd  to  rise,  so  mighty  was  tlie  trance, 
And  saw,  like  clouds  upon  the  thunder's  blast. 

The  million  with  fierce  song  and  maniac  danoe 
Raging  around — such  seem'd  the  jubilee 
As  when  to  meet  some  conqueror's  advance 

Imperial  Rome  poured  forth  her  living  sea. 
From  senate-house,  and  forum,  and  ilieatre. 
When  [  ]  upon  the  free 

Had  bound  a  yoke,  which  soon  they  stoop'd  to  bear. 
Nor  wanted  here  the  just  similitude 
Of  a  triumphal  pageant,  for  where'er 

The  chariot  roll'd,  a  captive  multitude 

Was  driven ; — all  those  who  had  grown  old  in  power 

Or  misery,— all  who  had  their  age  subdued 

By  action  or  by  raffering,  and  whose  houi' 
Was  drain'd  to  its  last  sand  in  weal  or  woe, 
So  that  the  trunk  survived  both  fruit  and  flower  ;>-> 

All  those  whose  feme  or  infemy  ro«st  grow 
Till  the  grdat  winter  lay  the  form  and  name 
Of  thb  green  earth  with  them  for  erer  low  ;— 


All  but  the  sacred  few  who  could  not  tame 

Their  spirits  to  the  conquerors — but  as  soon 

As  they  had  touch'd  the  world  with  living  flame, 

Fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native  noon  ; 

Or  tho«e  who  put  aside  the  diadem 

Of  earthly  thrones  or  gems  [  ] 

Were  there,  of  Athens  or  Jerusalem, 

Were  neither  'mid  the  mighty  captives  seen, 

Nor  'mid  the  ribald  crowd  that  follow'd  ihera, 

Nor  those  who  went  before  fierce  and  obscene. 
Tlic  wild  dance  maddens  in  tlic  van,  and  ihoae 
Who  lead  it,  fleet  as  shadows  on  tlie  green, 

Outspoed  the  chariot,  and  without  repose 
Mix  with  each  other  in  tempestuous  measure 
To  savage  music ;  wilder  as  it  grows. 

They,  tortured  by  their  agonifing  pleatnre. 
Convulsed  and  on  the  rapid  whirlwinds  spun 
Of  that  fierce  spirit,  whose  unholy  leisure 

Was  soothed  by  mischief  since  the  wortd  began. 
Throw  back  their  heads  and  loose  their  streaming  hair; 
And  in  their  dance  round  her  who  dims  the  sun. 

Maidens  and  youths  fling  their  wild  arms  in  air; 
As  their  feet  twinkle,  they  recede,  and  now 
Bending  within  each  other's  atmosphere 

Kindle  invisibly— and  as  they  glow. 
Like  moths  by  light  attracted  and  repell'd. 
Oft  to  their  bright  destruction  come  and  go, 

Till,  like  two  clouds  into  one  vale  impell'd. 

That  shake  the  mountains  when  their lightaiagi  mingle. 

And  die  in  rain — the  fiery  band  which  held 

Their  natures,  snaps — the  shock  still  may  tingle; 
One  fulls  and  then  another  in  the  path 
Senseless — nor  is  the  desolation  single  ;    * 

Yet  ere  I  can  say  where — the  chariot  hatli 
Past  over  them— nor  other  trace  I  find 
But  as  of  foam  after  the  ocean's  wrath 

Is  spent  upon  the  desert  shore : — behind, 
Old  men  and  women  foully  disarray'd, 
Shake  their  grey  hairs  in  the  insulting  wind, 

To  seek,  to  [  ],  to  strain  with  limbs  deca^d. 

Limping  to  reach  the  Ii(;ht  which  leaves  them  atill 
Farther  behind  and  deeper  in  the  shade. 


But  not  the  less  with  impolence  of  will 

Tliey  wheel,  though  ghastly  shadows  interpoae 

Round  them  and  round  each  other,  and  Fulfil 

Their  work,  and  in  the  dust  from  whence  they  rvta 
Sink,  and  corraption  veils  them  as  they  lie, 
And  pan  in  these  performs  what  [  ]  in 

Struck  to  the  heart  by  this  sad  pageantry. 

Half  to  myself  I  said — And  what  is  diisi 

Whose  shape  is  that  within  the  car?    And  why^— 
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I  would  have  added— is  all  here  amust— 

But  a  voice  answered — «  Lifc!i» — I  turo'd,  and  knew 

(Oh  Heaven,  have  mercy  oa  such  wratchedoesi  I) 

That  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root  which  (few 
To  strange  distorlion  out  of  the  hill-eide, 
Was  indeed  one  of  those  deluded  crew. 

And  that  the  graaa,  which  methought  hung  to  wide 
And  white,  was  but  his  thio  discolour d  hair. 
And  that  the  holes  it  vainly  sought  to  hide. 

Were  or  liad  heen  eyes :— ■  If  thou  canst,  forbear 
To  join  die  dance,  which  I  had  well  forebomel* 
Said  the  grim  Fealore  of  my  thought :  «  Aware, 

B I  will  unfold  that  which  to  this  deep  scorn 
Led  me  and  my  companions,  and  relate 
The  progress  of  the  pageaot  since  the  mora ; 

« If  thirst  of  knowledge  shall  not  then  abate, 

Follow  it  thou  even  lo  the  night,  bul  I 

Am  weary.! — Then  like  one  who  with  the  weight 

Of  his  own  words  is  staggered,  wearily 

Ue  paused ;  and  ere  he  could  resume,  I  cried  : 

■  First,  who  art  ihout*— •  Before  tliy  memory, 

■  I  feai^d,  loved,  hated,  suffsi'd,  did  and  died. 
And  if  the  spark  with  which  Heaven  lit  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  sentiment  supplied, 

■  Corruption  would  not  now  thus  much  inherit 
Of  what  was  once  Rousseau, — nor  this  disguise 
Stain 'd  that  which  ought  to  have  disdain'd  to  wear  it; 


And  why  God  made  irreconcilable 

Good  and  the  means  of  good ;  and  for  despair 

I  half  ditfdain'd  mine  eyes'  desire  to  fill 

With  the  spent  risaon  of  the  times  that  were 

And  scarce  have  ceased  to  be.~«  Dost  thou  behold,* 

Said  my  guide,  •  those  spoilers  spoil'd,  Voltaire, 

•  Frederic,  and  Paul,  Catherine,  and  Leopold, 
And  hoary  anarchs,  demagogues,  and  sage— 
•~— .  names  the  world  thinks  always  old, 

«  For  in  the  battle,  life  and  they  did  wage. 
She  remain'd  conqueror.  I  was  overcome 
By  my  own  heart  alone,  which  neither  age, 

■  Nor  tears,  nor  infamy,  nor  now  the  tomb 
Could  temper  to  its  ob)ect.ii — •  Let  them  pass,* 
I  cried,  «  the  world  and  its  mysterious  doom 

•  Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was. 
That  I  desire  to  worship  those  who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  false  and  fragile  glass 

•  As  the  old  faded. »>—•  Figures  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may ; 
We  have  but  thrown,  as  those  before  us  threw, 

•  Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  past  away. 

But  mark  how  chain'd  to  the  triumphal  chair 
The  mighty  phantoms  of  an  elder  day ; 

•  AH  that  b  mortal  of  great  Plato  there 
Expiates  tlie  joy  and  woe  his  master  knew  not; 
The  star  that  ruled  his  doom  was  for  too  fiiir, 


.  If  I  have  been  extingnish'd,  yet  there  rise  I  •  And  life,  where  long  that  flower  of  Heaven  grew  not, 

A  thousand  beacons  from  the  spark  I  boro»—  1  Conquei'd  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold,  or  pain, 

-  And  who  are  those  chain'd  to  the  car?—.  The  wise,    1  Or  age,  or  sloUi,  or  slavery  could  subdue  not. 


■  The  great,  the  uofoigotten,— they  who  wore 
Mitres  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wreaths  of  light, 
Signs  of  thought's  empire  over  thought— their  lore 

•  Taught  them  not  this,  to  know  themselves;  their  mi^t 

Couhi  not  repress  the  mystery  within. 

And  for  the  morn  of  truth  they  feign'd,  deep  night 


«  Caught  them  ere  evening.n — •  Who  is  he  with  chin 
Upon  his  breast,  and  hands  croet  on  his  chain T>—- 
«  The  Child  of  a  fierce  hour;  he  sought  to  win 

■  The  worid,  and  lost  all  that  it  did  contain 
Of  greatness,  in  its  hope  destroyed ;  and  more 
Of  fame  and  peace  than  rirtue's  self  can  gain, 

«  Without  the  opportunity  which  bore 

Him  on  its  eagle  pinions' to  the  peak 

From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  befoic 

«  FalFn,  as  Napoleon  fell.*— I  folt  my  clieek 

Alter,  to  see  the  shadow  pass  away 

Whose  grasp  had  left  the  giant  world  so  weak. 

That  every  pigmy  kick'd  it  as  it  lay ; 

And  much  I  grieved  to  think  how  power  and  will 

In  opposition  rule  our  mortal  day, 


•  And  near  walk  the  [  ]  twain, 

The  tutor  and  his  pupil,  whom  Dominion 
Followed  as  tame  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 

«  The  world  was  darken'd  beneath  either  pinion 
Of  him  whom  from  the  flock  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  out  for  her  thunder-bearing  minion; 

«  The  other  long  outlived  both  woes  and  wars, 
Throned  in  the  though u  of  men,  and  still  had  kept 
The  jealous  key  of  truth's  eternal  doors, 

« If  Bacon's  eagle  ^irit  had  not  leapt 

Like  lightning  out  of  darkness— he  con\pell*d 

The  Proteus  shape  of  Nature  as  it  slept 

a  To  wake,  and  lead  him  to  the  caves  that  held 

The  treasure  of  the  secrets  of  its  reign. 

See  the  great  bards  of  elder  time,  who  quell'd 

The  passions  which  they  song,  as  by  their  strain 
May  well  be  known :  their  liring  melody 
Tempers  its  own  contagion  to  the  vein 

■  Of  those  who  are  infected  with  it— I 
Have  suffered  what  1  wrote,  or  riler  pain ! 
And  so  my  words  have  seeds  of  misery* — — 
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[There  is  a  chasm  here  in  the  MS.  which  it  is  impoe- 
sible  to  fill  up.  It  appears  from  the  context,  that 
other  shapes  pass,  and  that  RousMau  still  stood  beside 
the  dreamer,  as]~ 

be  pointed  to  a  company. 

Midst  whom  I  quickly  recognised  the  heirs 

Of  Caesar  s  crime,  from  him  to  Gonstantine ; 

The  anarch  chiefs,  whose  force  and  mnrderoos  snares 

Bad  founded  many  a  sceptre-bearing  line, 

And  spread  the  plague  of  gold  and  blood  abroad  : 

And  Gregory  and  John,  and  men  divine. 

Who  rose  like  shadows  between  man  and  God; 

Till  that  eclipse,  still  hanging  ofer  heaTcn, 

Was  worshipp'd  by  the  world  o'er  which  they  strode, 

For  the  true  sua  it  qnench'd— >Their  power  was  giren 
But  to  destroy,*  replied  the  leader  :^  I 
Am  one  of  those  who  have  created,  even 

■  If  it  be  but  a  world  of  agony.*— 

B  Whence  comest  thooT  and  whither  goest  thou  T 
How  did  thy  course  begin  ?■  I  said,  ■  and  why  ? 

•  Mine  eyes  are  sick  of  this  perpetual  flow 

Of  people,  and  my  heart  sick  of  one  sad  thought- 
Speak  !» — « Whence  I  am,  I  partly  seem  to  know, 

«  And  how  and  by  what  paths  I  have  been  brought 
To  this  dread  pass,  methinks  even  thou  mayst  guess; — 
Why  this  should  be,  my  mind  can  compass  not ; 

■  Whither  the  conqueror  hurries  me,  still  less; — 
But  follow  thou,  and  from  spectator  turn 
Actor  or  rictim  in  this  wretchedness, 

a  And  what  thou  wouldst  be  taught  I  then  may  learn 
From  thee.     Now  luCen  :— In  the  April  prime. 
When  all  the  forest  tips  began  to  bum 

•  With  kindling  green,  tonch'd  by  the  aiure  clime 
Of  the  young  yeai^s  dawn,  I  was  laid  asleep 
Under  a  mountain,  which  from  unknown  time 

■  Had  yawnd  into  a  cavern,  high  and  deep; 
And  from  it  came  a  gentle  rirulet. 

Whose  water,  like  clear  air,  in  its  calm  sweep 

•  Bent  the  soft  grass,  and  kept  forever  wet 

The  stems  of  the  sweer  flowers,  and  fill'd  thegrore 
With  sounds  which  whoso  bears  must  needs  foi^ et 

«  All  pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and  lore. 
Which  they  had  known  before  that  hour  of  rest ; 
A  sleeping  mother  then  would  dream  not  of 

•  Her  only  child  who  died  upon  her  breast 
At  eventide — a  king  would  mourn  no  more 
The  crown  of  which  his  brows  were  dispossest 


B  When  the  sun  lingered  o'er  bis  ocean  floor. 

To  gild  his  riral's  new  prosperity. 

Thou  wouldst  forget  thus  vainly  to  defdon 

a  Ills,  which  if  ills  can  find  no  eure  from  thee. 
The  thought  of  which  no  other  sleep  will  quell, 
Nor  other  music  blot  from  memory, 

•  So  sweet  and  deep  is  the  oUirions  spdl ; 
And  whether  life  had  been  before  that  sleep 
The  heaven  which  I  imagine,  or  a  hell 

•  Like  this  harsh  world  in  which  I  wake  to  weep, 
I  know  not.  I  arose,  and  for  a  qpace 

The  scene  of  woods  and  waters  seem'd  10  keep, 

•  Though  it  wu  now  broad  day,  a  gentle  iraoe 
Of  light  diviner  than  the  common  sua 
Sheds  on  the  common  earth,  and  all  the  plaoe 

B  Was  fill'd  vrith  magic  souads  woTen  iato  one 

Oblivious  melody,  confusing  sense 

Amid  the  gliding  waves  and  shadows  dun ; 

«  And,  as  I  look'd,  the  bright  omnipresence 
Of  morning  through  the  orient  cavern  flowed. 
And  the  sun's  image  radiantly  iaienae 

•  Bura'd  oa  the  waters  of  the  well  that  glowed 
Like  gold,  and  threaded  all  the  forest's  nuM 
With  winding  paths  of  emerald  fire;  there  stood 


a  Amid  the  snn«-ashe  amid  the  hlaie 
Of  his  own  glory,  on  the  vibrating 
Floor  of  the  fountain,  paved  with 


nyt. 


•  A  Shape  all  light,  which  with  one  hand  did  fliag 
Dew  on  the  earth,  as  if  she  were  the  dawn, 
And  the  invisible  rain  did  erer  smg 

«  A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn ; 
And  still  before  me  on  the  dusky  grass, 
Iris  her  many-coloui'd  scarf  had  drawn : 

B  In  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  crystal  glass, 
Mantling  with  bright  Nepenthe;  the  fierce  splendoor 
Fell  from  her  as  she  moved  under  the 


«  Out  of  the  deep  cavern,  with  palms  so  lender. 
Their  tread  broke  not  the  mirror  of  its  billow; 
She  glided  along  the  rirer,  and  did  bead  her 

s  Head  nnder  the  dark  boughs,  till  like  a  willow. 
Her  fair  hair  swept  the  bosom  of  the  stream 
That  whispered  with  delight  to  be  its  pillow. 


«  As  one  enamour'd  is  upborne  in  dream 
O'er  lily-paven  lakes  'mid  silver  mist. 
To  wondrous  music,  so  this  shape  might 


•  Partly  to  tread  the  waves  with  feet  which 
The  dancing  foam ;  partly  to  glide  along 
The  air  which  roughea'd  the  moist  amethyst, 

■  Or  the  faiint  morning  beams  that  fell  among 
The  trees,  or  the  soft  shadows  of  the  trees; 
And  her  feet,  ever  to  the  ceaseless  song 
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•  Of  leaves,  and  trioda,  and  wavet,  and  birda,  and 
And  Mling  dropa,  moved  to  a  measure  new 
Tet  sweet,  as  on  the  sammer  evening  broecst 

«  Up  from  the  hke  a  shape  of  golden  dew 
Between  two  rocks,  athwart  the  rising  moon, 
Dances  T  the  wind,  when  never  eagle  flew; 


•  And  still  her  fsst,  no  less  than  the  sweet  tune 

To  which  they  moved,  seem'd  as  they  moved,  to  blot 
The  thoughts  of  him  who  gased  on  them;  and  soon 

•  All  that  was,  seem'd  as  if  it  had  been  not; 
And  all  the  gaxer^s  mind  was  strewn  beneadi 

Her  feet  like  embers;  and  she,  thought  by  thought, 

•  TVampled  its  sparks  into  the  dust  of  death; 
As  day  upon  the  threshold  of  the  east 
Treads  out  the  lamps  of  night,  until  the  breath 

•  Of  darkness  re-illumine  even  the  least 

Of  heaven's  living  eyes — like  day  she  came, 
Haking  the  night  a  dream ;  and  ere  she  ceased 

•  To  move,  as  one  between  desire  and  shame 
Suspended,  I  said— If,  as  it  doth  seem. 
Thou  contest  from  the  realm  without  a 


fi  Into  this  Talley  of  perpetual  dream. 
Show  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and  why- 
Pass  not  away  upon  the  passing  stream. 

«  Arise  and  quench  thy  thirst,  was  her  reply. 
And  as  a  shut  lily,  stricken  by  the  wand 
Of  dewy  morning's  vital  alchemy, 

•  I  rose ;  and,  bending  at  her  street  command, 
Touch'd  with  faint  lips  the  cup  she  raised, 
And  suddenly  my  brain  became  as  sand 

«  Where  the  first  wave  had  more  than  half  erased 
The  track  of  deer  on  desert  Labrador; 
Whilst  the  wolf,  from  which  they  fled  amased, 

«  Leavea  his  stamp  visibly  upon  the  shore. 
Until  the  second  bursts;— so  on  my  sight 
Burst  a  new  vision,  never  seen  before, 

•  And  the  Mr  shape  waned  in  the  coming  light. 
As  reil  by  veil  the  sflent  splendour  drops 
From  Lucifer,  amid  the  chrysolite 

•  Of  sunnrise,  ere  it  tinge  the  mountaiu'-tops; 
And  as  the  presence  of  that  fairest  planet. 
Although  unseen,  is  felt  by  one  who  hopes 

«  That  his  day's  path  may  end  as  he  began  it, 
In  that  star''s  smile,  whose  light  b  like  the  scent 
Of  a  jonquil  when  evening  breeses  hn  it, 

■  Or  the  soft  note  in  which  his  dear  lament 
The  Brescian  shepherd  breathes,  or  the  caress 
That  tnm'd  his  weary  slumber  to  content;  * 


*  TW  liTMrite  ■obi,  ■  Siueo  di 
■r«Mlsa  nttoMl  sir. 


psMolar  1«  pseeorsllc,a  b  a 


I  «  So  knew  I  in  that  lighlTs  severe  excess 
The  presence  of  that  shape  which  on  die 
Moved,  as  I  mored  along  the  wilderness. 


«  More  dimly  than  a  day^ppearing  dream. 

The  ghost  of  a  forgotten  form  asleep ; 

A  light  of  heaven,  whose  half-extingnish'd  beam 

«  Through  the  sick  day  in  which  we  wake  to  weep, 
Glimmers,  for  ever  sought,  for  ever  lost; 
So  did  that  shape  its  obscure  tenour  keep 

«  Beside  my  path,  as  silent  as  a  ghost; 

But  the  new  Vision,  and  the  cold  bright  ear, 

With  solemn  speed  and  stunning  music,  crost 

•  The  forest,  and  as  if  from  some  dread  war 
Triumphantly  returning,  the  loud  million 
Kerody  estoU'd  the  fortune  of  her  star. 

•  A  moving  areh  of  Tictory,  the  Termilion 
And  green  and  asure  plumes  of  Iris  had 
Built  high  over  her  wind-wing'd  pavilion, 

■  And  underneath  ethereal  glory  clad 
The  wilderness,  and  for  before  her  flew 
The  tempest  of  the  splendour,  which  forbad* 

•  Shadow  to  foil  from  leaf  and  stone;  the  crew 
Seem'd  in  that  light  like  atomies  to  dance 
Within  a  sunbeam; — some  upon  the  new 

«  Embroidery  of  flowers,  that  did  enhance 
The  grassy  vesture  of  the  desert,  play'd, 
Forgetful  of  the  chariot's  swift  advance; 

•  Others  stood  gasiog,  till  within  the  shade 

Of  the  great  mountain  its  light  left  them  dim ; 
Others  ootspeeded  it ;  and  others  made 

«  Circles  around  it,  like  the  clouds  that  swim 
Round  the  high  moon  in  a  bright  sea  of  air; 
And  more  did  follow,  with  exulting  hymn, 

•  The  chariot  and  the  captives  fotter'd  diere  :— 
But  all  like  bubbles  on  an  eddying  flood 

Fell  into  the  same  tnck  at  last,  and  were 

•  Borne  onward.— I  among  the  multitude 

Was  swept— me,  sweetest  flowers  delay'd  not  long ; 
Me,  not  die  shadow  nor  the  solitude; 

«  Me,  not  that  foiling  stream's  Lethean  song ; 
Me,  not  the  phantom  of  that  early  form, 
Which  moved  upon  its  motion— but  among 

•  The  thickest  billows  of  that  living  storm 

I  plunged,  and  bared  my  bosom  to  the  clime 
ci  that  cold  light,  whose  aire  too  soon  deform. 

•  Before  the  chariot  had  begun  to  climb 
The  opposing  steep  of  that  mysterious  dell. 
Behold  a  wonder  worthy  of  the  rhyme 

•  Of  him  who  from  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 
Through  every  paradise  and  through  ail  glory. 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  retuni'd  to  tell 
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•  The  words  of  hate  and  care ;  the  wondrous  story 
How  all  things  are  transfigured  except  Lot^  ; 

For  deaf  as  is  a  sea,  which  wrath  makes  hoary, 

«  The  world  can  hear  not  the  sweet  notes  that  move 
The  sphere  whose  light  is  melody  to  lovers — 
A  wonder  wortliy  of  his  rhyme — the  grove 

•  Grew  dense  with  shadows  to  its  inmost  covers, 
The  earth  was  grey  with  phantoms,  and  the  air 
Was  peopled  with  dim  forms,  as  when  there  hovers 

«  A  flock,  of  vampire^bats  hefore  the  glare 
Of  the  tropic  sun,  bringing,  ere  evening, 
Strange  night  upon  some  Indian  vale; — thus  were 

«  Phantoms  diffused  around ;  and  some  did  fling 
Shadows  of  shadows,  yet  unliKc  themselves. 
Behind  them;  some  like  eaglets  on  the  wing 

■  Were  lost  in  the  white  day;  others  like  elves 
Danced  in  a  thousand  uniniagtned  shapes 
Upon  the  sunny  streams  and  grassy  shelves; 

•  And  others  sate  chattering  like  restless  apes 
On  vulgar  hands,     •     •     •     •     • 

Some  made  a  cradle  of  the  ermined  capes 

«  Of  kingly  mantles ;  some  across  the  tire 
Of  pontiffs  rode,  like  demons;  others  play'd 
Under  the  crown  which  girt  with  empire 

«  A  baby's  or  an  idiot  s  brow,  and  made 

Their  nests  in  it.     The  old  anatomies 

Sate  hatching  their  bare  broods  under  the  shade 

«  Of  demon  wings,  and  laugh'd  from  their  dead  eyes 

To  reassume  the  delegated  power, 

Array'd  in  which  those  worms  did  monarchize, 

«  Who  make  this  earth  their  charnel.    Others  more 

Humble,  like  falcons,  sale  upon  the  fist 

Of  common  men,  and  round  their  heads  did  soar; 

tf  Or  like  small  gnats  and  flies,  as  thick  as  mist 
On  evening  marshes,  tlirong'd  about  the  brow 
Of  lawyers,  statesmen,  priest  and  theorist  :— 

•  And  others,  like  discoloured  flakes  of  snow 
On  fairest  bosoms  and  the  sunniest  hair, 
Fell,  and  were  melted  by  the  youthful  glow 

•  Which  they  extinguish'd ;  and,  like  tears,  they  were 
A  veil  to  those  from  whose  faint  lids  tliey  rain'd 

In  dr«ps  of  sorrow.    I  became  aware 

•  Of  whence  thoae  forms  proceeded  whieh  thus  sCain'd 
The  track  in  which  we  moved.    After  brief  space. 
From  efery  form  the  beauty  slowly  waned; 

<c  From  every  firmest  limb  and  fairest  face 

The  strength  and  freshness  fdl  like  dust,  and  left 

The  action  and  the  shape  without  the  grace 

•  Of  life.    The  marble  brow  of  youth  was  cleft 
With  care ;  and  in  tliose  eyes  whens  once  hope  shone, 
Desire,  like  a  lioness  bereft 


•  Of  her  last  cub,  glared  ere  it  died;  each  one 
Of  that  great  crowd  sent  forth  incessantly 

These  shadows,  numeroos  as  the  dead  leaves  blown 

•  In  autumn  evening  from  a  poplai^tree. 
Each  like  himself  and  Jike  each  other  wera 
At  first ;  but  some  distorted,  seem'd  to  be 

«  Obscure  clouds,  moulded  by  the  casual  air; 
And  of  this  stuff  the  car^s  creative  ray 
Wrapt  all  the  busy  phantoms  that  were  there, 

■  As  the  sun  shapes  the  clouds ;  thus  on  the  way 
Uask  after  mask  fell  from  the  countenance 
And  form  of  all ;  and  long  before  the  day 

•  Was  old,  the  joy  which  waked  like  heaven's  glanee 
The  sleepers  in  the  oblivious  valley,  died ; 

And  some  grew  weary  of  the  ghastly  dance, 

K  And  fell,  as  I  have  fallen,  by  the  way  nde; — 
Those  soonest  from  whose  forms  moM  shadows  paat. 
And  least  of  strength  and  beauty  did  abide.* 

•  Then,  what  is  life?  I  cried.* — 


LINES  WRITTEN  AMONG  THE  EUGANEAN 

HILLS. 

OCTOBER,  1818. 


TbflM  IiBM  were  written  efter  >  day'i  excnrtton  SflMag  iboee 
lonel J  noaDtalM  whfch  inrround  wbii  wai  once  the  retreat,  aad 
where  it  bow  the  ■epulcbro,  of  Petrarch.  If  aay  one  it  iadiBed  to 
condemn  the  intertion  of  the  introduciory  lines,  which  ina^  forth 
theraddeo  relief  of  ■  ttate  of  deep  despoodeni^  by  the  radiaat  t{- 
■ioni  ditcloted  by  the  indden  bortt  of  >n  Iielien  Hariie  in  aniniBa 
on  the  bigbest  pealt  ofth^M  deli(>btral  monuteiDt,  lean  only  offer 
ei  my  excute,  that  they  were  not  erased  at  ihe  reqneet  of  a  daar 
friend,  with  whom  added  years  of  laierooarse  ooly  add  to  my  ap- 
prebansioa  of  its  Talae,  and  who  wooM  have  had  mere  right  ilhao 
■ny  one  to  complain,  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  exlin|Bish  In  mo 
th«  rery  power  of  delineating  sadness. 


M ANT  a  green  isle  needs  must  he 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan. 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way. 
With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track ; 
Whilst  above,  the  sunless  sky. 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily, 
And  behind  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet, 
Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank, 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep ; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  sleep 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity ; 
And  the  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will. 
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Bat  no,  power  to  seek  or  than, 

He  is  ever  drifted  on 

O'er  the  uoreposing  ware, 

To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 

What,  if  there  no  friends  will  greet; 

What,  if  there  no  lieart  will  meet 

His  with  love's  impatient  beat ; 

Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may, 

Can  he  dream  before  that  day 

To  find  refuge  from  distress 

In  friendship's  smile,  in  love*8  carets  ? 

Then  't  will  wreak  him  little  woe 

Whether  such  there  be  or  no : 

Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold, 

Which  relenting  love  would  fold; 

Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 

Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill ; 

Every  little  living  nerve 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 

Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow. 

Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 

Froieo  upon  December's  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 

Which  tempests  shake  eternally, 

As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep, 

Lies  a  solitary  heap, 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones, 

On  the  margin  of  the  Riones, 

Where  a  few  grey  rushes  stand. 

Boundaries  of  (he  sea  and  land : 

Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 

But  the  sea-mews,  as  they  sail 

O'er  the  billows  of  the  galf ; 

Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 

Howling,  like  a  slaughtur'd  town, 

When  a  king  in  glory  rides 

Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides: 

Tliose  unburied  bones  around 

There  is  many  a  mournful  sound ; 

There  is  no  lament  for  him. 

Like  a  sunless  vapour,  dim, 

Who  once  clothed  with  life  and  thought 

What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not. 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  the  waters  of  wide  Agowy : 

To  such  a  one  this  morn  was  led 

My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

'Mid  the  mounuiins  Euganeaa, 

I  stood  listening  to  the  paean 

With  which  the  iegioo'd  rooks  did  bail 

The  sun's  uprise  majesticat ; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar. 

Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 

Like  grey  shades,  till  tb'  eastern  heaven 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 

Fleck'd  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 

In  the  unfathomable  sky. 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain, 

Starr'd  with  dropt  of  golden  ram, 

Gleam  above  ihe  sunlight  woods, 

As  in  ulent  mnltiindet 

On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 

Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail. 

And  the  vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 

Follow  down  the  dark  tteep  ttnaming. 


Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still, 
Round  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air. 
Islanded  by  cities  fair; 
Underneath  day's  aiure  eyes 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, — 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo !  the  sun  upsprings  beliind. 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 
As  within  a  furnace  bright. 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire. 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise. 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City!  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey, 
If  tlie  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 
A  less  drear  ruin  then  tlian  now. 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 
Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  stale, 
Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 
Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own, 
Topples  o'er  the  abandon'd  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 
The  fisher  on  his  watery  way, 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day, 
Will  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 
Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  ileep 
Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep. 
Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 
Quivcring^hrough  afinal  gold. 
As  I  now  behold  them  here, 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms, 
Like  pollution-^ourish'd  worms 
To  the  corpse  of  greatneit  cling, 
Murder'd,  and  now  mouldering : 
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Bat  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 
All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold, 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Chain'd  like  thee,  ingloriously. 
Thou  and  all  thy  sister  hand 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land, 
Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  rirtues  more  sublime ; 
If  not,  peruh  thou  and  they. 
Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 
By  her  sun  consumed  away, 
Earth  can  spare  ye :  while  like  flowers, 
In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours. 
From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish  !  let  there  only  be 

Floating  o'er  thy  hearlhless  sea, 

JU  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally. 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 

Than  the  tatter'd  pall  of  Time, 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  Tisage  wan  ; 

That  a  tempestH:leaving  swan 

Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 

DriTcn  from  his  ancestral  streams 

By  the  might  of  evil  dreams, 

Found  a  nest  in  thee  ;  and  Ocean 

Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 

That  its  joy  grew  his,  and  sprung 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 

O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit. 

Chastening  terror :  what  though  yet 

Poesy's  unfailing  riTer, 

Which  through  Albion  winds  for  erer, 

Lashing  with  melodious  ware 

Many  a  sacred  poet's  grave. 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled ! 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 

Aught  thine  own, — oh,  rather  say. 

Though  thy  sins  and  slareries  foul 

Overcloud  a  sun  like  soul ! 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Bound  Scamander's  wasting  springs ; 

As  divinest  Shakspeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 

Like  omniscient  power,  which  he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  nm, 

Tet  amid  yon  hilb  doth  burn, 

A  quenchless  lamp,  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  unearthly  ;  so  thoa  art. 

Mighty  spirit :  so  shall  be 

The  city  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  liberty,        « 
Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height ; 
From  the  sea  a  mist  has  spread. 
And  the  beams  of  mom  He  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now. 
Like  its  glory  long  ago. 


By  the  skirts  of  that  grey  clood 
Manynlomed  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
'Mid  the  harvest  shining  plain. 
Where  tlie  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  gamer  of  his  foe, 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  strain, 
Heap'd  upon  the  creaking  wain, 
That  the  bratal  Gelt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will ; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord, 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison. 
Overgrows  this  region's  foison, 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come 
To  destruction's  harvest-home : 
Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow, 
Or  worse ;  but 't  u  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  cbangv 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals, 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Played  at  dice  for  Enelin, 
Till  Death  cried,  «  I  win,  I  win  !■ 
And  Sin  corwd  to  lose  the  wager. 
But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  ber, 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Ber  to  be  made  Vice-Cmperor, 
When  the  destined  ^rs  were  o'er. 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow, 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can, 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before. 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore, 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow. 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  leamij^ 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning; 

Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day, 

It  gleams  betray'd  and  to  betray: 

Once  remotest  nauons  eame 

To  adore  that  sacred  flame, 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth; 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 

Spring  beneath  the  wide  world's  might; 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee. 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  qnellt, 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells. 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes, 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 

By  the  fire  thus  lowly  bom ; 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 
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HoivUDg  tbrongh  the  darken'd  sky 
With  a  myriad  tooguea  Tictorioiuly, 
And  sinks  down  in  fear :  so  chon, 
O  tyranny !  heholdest  now 
Light  around  thae,  and  thou  hoarest 
The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest : 
Grorel  on  the  earth;  ay,  hide 
In  the  dust  tliy  porple  pride ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now : 
T  is  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a  Tap<MVus  amethyst, 
Or  an  air-dissoUed  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  fisr 
From  the  cunred  horizon's  bound 
To  the  point  of  heaven's  profound, 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky ; 
And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Uodemeath,  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infont  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet, 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet ; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines. 
Piercing  with  their  trellis'd  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness ; 
The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air ;  the  flower 
Glimmering  at  my  feet ;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandall'd  Apennine 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
High  between  the  clouds  and  son ; 
And  of  living  things  each  one ; 
And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 
Darken'd  this  swift  stream  of  song. 
Interpenetrated  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 
Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 
Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 
Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall, 
Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verw 
PeopUo^he  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon. 
Leading  the  infsntine  moon. 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  lo  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs : 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 
(Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
*llid  remember'd  agonies, 
The  frail  hark  of  this  lone  being). 
Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing. 
And  its  ancient  pilot,  Pain, 
Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 
In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony : 
Other  spirits  float  and  flee 
O^er  that  gulf:  even  now,  perhaps, 
On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 


I         With  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 
For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 
To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 
Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 
May  a  windless  bower  be  built, 
Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt. 
In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills. 
Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills, 
And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 
Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 
And  the  light  and  smell  divine 
Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 
We  may  live  so  happy  there. 
That  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
Envying  us,  may  even  entice 
To  our  healing  paradise 
The  polluting  multitude ; 
But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 
By  that  clime  divine  and  calm. 
And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 
Ou  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 
Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves; 
While  each  breathless  interval 
In  their  whisperings  musical 
The  inspired  solil  supplies 
With  iu  own  deep  melodies. 
And  tlie  love  which  heals  all  strife 
Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life, 
All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 
With  its  own  mild  brotberiiood. 
They,  not  it  would  change;  and  soon 
Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 
Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 
And  the  earth  grow  yoitng  again. 


LETTER  TO 


Leghorn f  July  i,  I  Sao. 

Thb  spider  spreads  her  webs,  whether  she  be 
In  poef  s  tower,  cellar,  or  bam,  or  tree; 
Tlie  silkworm  in  the  dark  green  mulberry-leaves 
His  winding  sheet  and  cradle  ever  weaves; 
So  I,  a  thmg  whom  moralists  call  worm, 
Sit  spinning^till  round  this  decaying  form. 
From  the  fine  threads  of  rare  and  subtle  thought- 
No  net  of  words  in  garish  colours  wrought 
To  catch  the  idle  bussers  of  the  day — 
But  a  soft  cell,  where,  when  that  f^es  away, 
Memory  may  clothe  m  wings  my  living  name^ 
And  feed  it  with  the  asphodels  of  fame. 
Which  in  those  hearts  which  most  remember  me 
Grow,  making  love  an  immortality. 

Whoever  should  behold  me  now,  I  wist. 

Would  think  I  were  a  mighty  mechanist. 

Bent  with  sublime  Archimedean  art 

To  breathe  a  soul  into  the  iron  heart 

Of  some  machine  portentous,  or  strange  gin, 

Which  by  the  force  of  figured  spells  might  win 

Its  way  over  the  sea,  and  sport  therein ; 

For  round  the  walls  are  hung  dread  engines,  such 

As  Vulcan  never  wrought  for  Jove  to  clutch 

Ixion  or  the  Titan :— or  the  quick 

Wit  of  that  man  of  God,  St  Dominic, 

To  convince  Atheist,  Turk,  or  Heretic; 
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Or  those  in  philosophic  councils  met, 

Who  thought  to  pay  some  interest  for  tlie  debt 

They  owed 

By  giving  a  faint  foretaste  of  damnation 

To  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  the  rest 

Who  made  our  land  an  island  of  the  blest, 

When  lamp-like  Spain,  who  now  relumes  her  fire 

On  Freedom's  hearth,  grew  dim  with  Empire: — 

With  thumbscrews,  wheels,  with  tooth  and  spike  and  jag, 

Which  fishes  foQnd  under  the  utmost  crag 

Of  Cornwall  and  the  storm-en  com  pass'd  isles, 

Where  to  the  sky  the  rude  sea  seldom  smiles 

Unless  in  treacherous  wrath,  as  on  the  morn 

When  the  exulting  elements  in  scorn 

Satiated  with  destroy 'd  destruction,  lay 

Sleeping  in  beauty  on  their  mangled  prey. 

As  panthers  sleep  :  and  other  strange  and  dread 

Magical  forms  the  brick  floor  overspread 

Proteus  transform'd  to  metal  did  not  make 

More  figures,  or  more  strange;  nor  did  be  take 

Such  shapes  of  unintelligible  brass, 

Or  heap  himself  in  such  a  horrid  mass 

Of  tin  and  iron  not  to  be  understood, 

And  forms  of  unimaginable  wood, 

To  puzzle  Tubal  Gain  and  all  his  brood  : 

Great  screws,  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and  grooved  blocks. 

The  elements  of  what  will  stand  the  shocks 

Of  wave  and  wind  and  time. — Upon  the  table 

i    More  knacks  and  quips  there  be  than  I  am  able 
To  catalogize  in  this  verse  of  mine  :— 

I    A  pretty  bowl  of  wood — not  full  of  wine, 
But  quicksilver;  that  dew  which  the  gnomes  drink 
When  at  their  subterranean  toil.lhey  swink. 
Pledging  the  demons  of  the  earthquake,  who 
lleply  to  them  in  lava-cry,  halloo '. 
And  call  out  to  the  cities  o'er  their  head, — 
Hoofs,  towns  and  shrines,— the  dying  and  the  dead 
Crash  through  the  chinks  of  earth— and  then  all  quaff 
Another  rouse,  and  hold  their  sides  and  laugh. 
This  quicksilver  no  gnome  has  drunk— within 
The  walnut  bowl  it  lies,  vein'd  and  thin, 
In  colour  like  the  wake  of  light  that  stains 
The  Tuscan  deep,  when  from  the  moist  moon  rains 
Tlie  inmost  shower  of  its  white  fire — the  breexe 
Is  still — blue  heaven  smiles  over  the  pale  seas. 
And  in  this  bowl  of  quicksilver — for  I 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  an  infancy 
Outlasting  manhood— I  have  made  to  float 
A  rude  idealism  of  a  paper  boat — 
A  hollow  screw  with  cogs — Henry  will  know 
The  thing  I  mean  and  laugh  at  me,— "if  so 
lie  fears  not  I  should  do  more  mischief. — Next 
Lie  bills  and  calculations  much  perplexC, 
With  steam-boats,  frigates,  and  machinery  quaint 
Traced  over  them  in  blue  and  yellow  paint. 
Then  comes  a  range  of  mathematical 
Instruments,  for  plans  nautical  and  statical, 
A  heap  of  rosin,  a  green  broken  glass 
With  ink  in  it; — a  china  cup  that  was 
What  it  will  never  be  again,  I  think, 
A  thing  from  which  sweet  lips  were  wont  to  drink 
The  liquor  doctors  rail  at — and  which  I 
Will  quaff  in  spite  of  them — and  when  we  die 
We'll  toss  up  who  died  first  of  drinking  tea, 
And  cry  out, — heads  or  tails T  where'er  we  be. 


Near  that  a  dusty  paint-box,  some  old  hooka. 

An  half-burnt  match,  an  ivory  block,  three  books. 

Where  conic  sections,  spherics,  logarithms. 

To  great  Laplace,  from  Saunderson  and  Sims, 

Lie  heap'd  in  their  harmonious  disarray 

Of  figures, — disentangle  them  who  may. 

Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs  beside  them  lie, 

And  some  odd  volumes  of  old  chemistry. 

Near  them  a  most  inexplicable  thing, 

With  least  in  the  middle— 1  'm  conjecturing 

How  to  make  Henry  understand ; — but — no, 

I  *ll  leave,  as  Spenser  says,  with  many  mo. 

This  secret  in  the  pregnant  womb  of  time, 

Too  vast  a  matter  for  so  weak  a  rhyme. 

And  here  like  some  weird  Archimage  sit  I, 

Plotting  dark  spells,  and  devilish  enginery, 

The  self-impelling  steam-wheels  of  the  mind 

Which  pump  up  oaths  from  clergymen,  and  grind 

The  gentle  spirit  of  our  meek  reviews 

Into  a  powdery  foam  of  salt  abuse. 

Ruffling  the  ocean  of  their  self  content; 

I  sit — and  smile  or  sigh  as  is  my  bent, 

But  not  for  them— Libeccio  ruiJies  round 

With  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  sound  ; 

I  heed  him  more  than  them — the  thunder-smoke 

Is  gathering  on  the  mountains,  like  a  cloak 

Folded  athwart  their  shoulders  broad  and  bare ; 

The  ripe  com  under  the  undulating  air 

Undulates  like  an  ocean ; — and  the  vines 

Arc  trembling  wide  in  all  their  trellis'd  lines — 

The  murmur  of  the  awakening  sea  dotb  fill 

The  empty  pauses  of  the  blast; — the  hill 

Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain, 

And  from  the  glens  beyond,  in  sullen  strain 

The  interrupted  thunder  howls ;  above 

One  chasm  of  heaven  smiles,  like  the  age  of  love 

Ou  the  unquiet  world; — while  such  things  are. 

How  could  one  worth  your  friendship  heed  the  war 

Of  worms?    The  shriek  of  the  world's  carrion  jays. 

Their  censure,  or  llieir  wonder,  or  their  praise! 


You  are  not  here!  the  quaint  witch  IfemAjr 

In  vacant  chairs,  your  absent  images, 

And  points  where  once  you  sat,  and  now  should  bo. 

But  are  not. — I  demand  if  ever  we 

Shall  meet  as  then  we  met ; — and  she  replies, 

Veiling  in  awe  her  second -sighted  eyes ; 

*  I  know  the  past  alone — but  summon  home 

My  sister  Hope,  she  speaks  of  all  to  come.* 

But  I,  an  old  diviner,  who  know  well 

Every  false  verse  of  that  sweet  oracle, 

Turn'd  to  the  sad  enchantress  once  sgain. 

And  sought  a  respite  from  my  gentle  pain. 

In  acting  every  passage  o'er  and  o'er 

Of  our  communion. — How  on  the  sea-shore 

We  watch'd  the  ocean  and  the  sky  together. 

Under  the  roof  of  blue  Italian  weather; 

How  I  ran  home  through  last  year's  tliunder-storm. 

And  felt  the  transverse  lightning  linger  warm 

Upon  my  check : — and  how  we  often  made 

Treats  for  each  other,  whore  good-will  outweigh 'd 

The  frugal  luxury  of  our  country  cheer, 

As  it  well  might,  were  it  less  firm  and  clear 
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Than  oon  most  ever  be ;— and  how  we  spun 

A  shroud  of  talk  to  hide  us  from  the  sun 

Of  this  familiar  life,  which  seems  to  be 

Bat  is  not, — or  is  but  quaint  mockery 

Of  all  we  would  believe;  or  sadly  blame 

The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame 

Of  this  wrong  world  : — and  then  anatomize 

The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  men  whose  eyes 

Were  closed  in  dist<int  years; — or  widely  guess 

Tlie  issue  of  the  earth's  great  business, 

W^^en  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are ; 

Like  babbling  gossips  safe,  who  hear  the  war 

Of  winds,  and  sigh,  hut  tremble  not ;  or  how 

You  lislen'd  to  some  interrupted  flow 

Of  visionary  rhyme; — in  joy  and  pain 

Struck  from  the  inmost  fountains  of  my  brain, 

With  little  skill  perhaps; — or  how  we  sought 

Those  deepest  wells  of  passioa  or  of  thought 

Wrought  by  wise  poets  in  the  waste  of  years, 

Staining  the  sacred  waters  with  our  tears; 

Quenching  a  thirst  ever  to  be  renew'd ! 

Or  how  I,  wisest  lady!  then  indued 

The  language  of  a  land  which  now  is  free, 

And,  wing'd  with  thoughts  of  truth  and  majesty, 

Flits  round  the  tyrant's  sceptre  like  a  cloud. 

And  bursts  the  peopled  prisons,  and  cries  aloud, 

•  My  name  is  Legion  !■ — that  majestic  tongue 

Which  Caldcron  over  the  desert  flung 

Of  ages  and  of  nations;  and  which  found 

An  echo  in  our  hearts,  and  with  the  sound 

Startled  oblivion  ; — thou  wert  then  to  me 

As  is  a  nurse — when  inarticulately 

A  child  would  talk  as  its  grown  parents  do. 

If  living  winds  the  rapid  clouds  pursue. 

If  hawks  chase  doves  through  the  aerial  way, 

Huntsmen  the  innocent  deer,  and  beasts  their  prey, 

Why  should  not  we  rouse  wiili  the  spirit^s  blast 

Out  of  the  forest  of  the  pathless  past 

These  recollected  pleasures  ? 

Ton  are  now 
In  London,  that  |preat  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more. 
Yet  in  its  depth  what  treasures !  You  will  see 

You  will  see  C ;  he  who  sits  obscure 

In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind, 

Which,  with  its  own  internal  lustre  blind. 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair — 

A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 

You  will  see  H — t ;  one  of  those  happy  souls 

Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  without  whom 

This  world  would  itmell  like  what  it  is — a  tomb  ; 

Who  is,  what  others  seem; — his  room  no  doubt 

Is  still  adorn'd  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout, 

With  graceful  flowers,  tastefully  placed  about ; 

And  coronals  of  bay  from  riband  hung. 

And  brighter  wreaths  in  neat  disorder  flung. 

The  gifts  of  the  most  learn'd  among  some  dozens 

Of  female  friends,  sisters-in-bw  and  cousins. 

And  there  is  he  with  his  eternal  puns. 

Which  beat  tlie  dullest  brain  for  smiles,  like  duns 


Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door ; 

Alas!  it  is  no  use  to  say,  •  I'm  poor!i» 

Or  oft  in  graver  mood,  when  he  will  look 

Things  wiser  than  were  ever  said  in  book, 

Except  in  Shakspeare's  wisest  tenderness. 

You  will  see  H — ,  and  I  cannot  express 

His  virtues,  though  I  know  that  they  are  great, 

Because  he  locks,  then  barricades,  the  gate 

Within  which  they  inhabit; — of  his  wit 

And  wisdom,  you  'II  cry  out  when  you  are  bit. 

He  is  a  pearl  within  an  oyster  shell. 

One  of  the  richest  of  the  deep.     And  there 

Is  English  P —  with  his  mountain  Fair 

Tum'd  into  a  Flamingo, — that  shy  bird 

That  gleams  i'  the  Indian  air.     Have  you  not  heard 

When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 

His  best  friends  hear  no  more  of  him?  but  you 

Will  see  him  and  will  like  him  too,  1  hope. 

With  the  milk-white  Soowdonian  Antelope 

Match'd  with  this  cameleopard ;  his  fine  wit 

Makes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it ; 

A  strain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  age, 

Too  wise  for  selfish  bigots ; — let  his  page 

Which  charms  the  chosen  spirits  of  the  age. 

Fold  itself  up  for  a  serener  clime 

Of  years  to  come,  and  find  its  recompense 

In  that  just  expectation.     Wit  and  sense. 

Virtue  and  human  knowledge,  all  that  might 

Make  this  dull  world  a  business  of  delight, 

Are  all  combined  in  H.  S. — And  these. 

With  some  exceptions,  which  I  need  not  tease 

Your  patience  by  descanting  on,  are  all 

You  and  I  know  in  London. 

I  recal 
My  thoughts  and  bid  you  look  upon  the  night. 
As  water  does  a  sponge,  so  the  moonlight 
Fills  the  void,  hollow,  universal  air. 
What  see  you? — Unpavilion'd  heaven  is  fair. 
Whether  the  moon,  into  her  chamber  gone, 
Leaves  midnight  to  the  golden  stars,  or  wan 
Climbs  with  diminish'd  beams  the  azure  steep ; 
Or  whether  clouds  sail  o'er  the  inverse  deep. 
Piloted  by  the  many  wandering  blast. 
And  the  rare  stars  rush  through  them,  dim  and  fast. 
All  this  is  beautiful  in  every  land. 
But  what  see  you  beside  7    A  shabby  stand 
Of  hackney-coaches— a  brick  house  or  wall, 
Fencing  some  lonely  court,  white  with  the  scrawl 
Of  our  unhappy  politics;— or  worse — 
A  wretched  woman  reeling  by,  whose  curse 
Mix'd  with  the  watchman's,  partner  of  her  trade, 
You  must  accept  in  place  of  serenade — 
I  see  a  chaos  of  green  leaves  and  fruit 
Built  round  dark  caverns,  even  to  the  root 
Of  the  living  stems  who  feed  them ;  in  whose  bowers 
There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  folded  flowers; 
Beyond,  the  surface  of  the  untickled  corn 
Trembles  not  in  the  slumbering  air,  and  borne 
In  circles  quaint,  and  ever-changing  dance. 
Like  winged  stars  the  fire-flies  flash  and  glance 
Pale  in  the  open  moonshine ;  but  each  one 
Under  the  dark  trees  seems  a  little  sun, 
A  meteor  tamed;  a  fix'd  star  gone  astray 
From  the  silver  regions  of  the  milky  way. 
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Afar  the  CoDtadino's  song  u  heard, 

Rude,  but  made  sweet  by  distance; — and  a  bird 

Which  cannot  be  a  nif^htiagale,  and  jet 

1  know  none  else  thai  sing  so  sweet  as  it 

At  this  late  hour;—and  then  all  is  still  :— 

Now  Italy  or  London,  which  yon  will ! 

Next  winter  yon  must  pass  with  me ;  I  'II  hare 
Hy  honse  by  that  time  turn'd  into  a  grave 
Of  dead  despondence  and  low-thoughled  care. 
And  all  the  dreams  which  our  tormentors  aie. 

Oh  that  U and were  there. 

With  ercry  thing  belonging  to  them  fair  I — 
We  will  have  books;  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek, 


Though  we  eat  little  flesh  and  drink  no  wine. 

Yet  let 's  be  merry :  we  '11  have  tea  and  toast ; 

Custards  for  supper,  and  an  endless  host 

Of  syllabubs  and  jellies  and  mince-pica, 

And  other  such  lady-like  luxuries,— 

Feasting  on  which  we  will  philosophise. 

And  we  '11  have  fires  out  of  the  Grand  Duke's  wood. 

To  thaw  the  six  weeks'  winter  in  our  blood. 

And  then  we  '11  talk;— what  shall  we  lalk  about! 

Oh !  there  are  themes  enough  for  many  a  bout 

Of  thought-enungled  descant;— as  to  nerves, 

With  cones  and  parallelogranu  and  curves, 

I  've  sworn  to  strangle  them  if  once  they  dare 

To  bother  me, — when  you  are  with  me  there. 

And  tliey  shall  never  more  sip  laud'num 

From  Helicon  or  Himeros; ' — we  11  come 

And  in  despite  of  ***  and  of  the  devil. 

Will  make  our  friendly  philosophic  revel 

Outlast  the  leafless  time;— till  buds  and  flowers 

Warn  the  obscure,  inevitable  hours 

Sweet  meeting  by  sad  parting  to  renew;— 

■  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.» 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 
PAar  I. 

A  SiNStrivB  Plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  open'd  iu  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  Celt  every  where; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreanu  of  its  wintry  rest 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  fleld,  or  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noon-tide  with  love's  sweet  want. 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet, 
Arose  from  the  groond  with  warm  rain  wee. 
And  their  breath  was  mix'd  with  fresh  odour,  seal 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

*    'l/U/OOff,  froa  wbieh  tk«  rircr  HImra  WM  mamnd.  Is,  wiih 
•llflu  ilMd*  of  dlffgmo^  a  tyMaya*  of  Low. 


Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  call. 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaxe  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  li(;ht  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue,  * 

Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addresC, 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  : 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 
As  a  Msnad,  its  moonlight-coloui'd  cup. 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose. 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  dine 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom. 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  stan7  river-buds  glimmei'd  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  danee 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  brceie, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  feir  as  the  fabulous  asphodels. 
And  flowrets  which  drooping  as  day  droop'd  too, 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it), 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem, 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed. 
Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  dear, 
Wrapp'd  and  fiU'd  by  their  mutual  atmosphefe. 
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But  the  ScMitive  Plant  which  coald  give  small  fraic 
Of  the  lore  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loTed  more  than  ever. 
Where  none  wanted  bat  it,  could  belong  to  the  giver— 

For  the  Sentitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower ;  • 

Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower; 

Tt  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full, 

It  desires  what  it  has  not,  (he  beautiful ! 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurlngs ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  tliey  bear  afar; 

The  plumed  insecu  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass; 

The  unseen  clduds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres, 
Each  cloud  fsint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide. 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide. 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream; 

Each  aq4  all  like  ministering  angels  were   ' 
For  (he  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear. 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  lender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven  ^bove, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep. 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drown'd 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness ; 

(Only  over  head  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  tlic  day  might  fail. 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mix'd  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gather'd  into  the  bosom  of  rest; 
A  sweet  chiM  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite. 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night 

FAIT  II. 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 

An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 

Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dream, 

Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind. 
Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind 
Which,  dilating,  had  moulded  her  mien  end  motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean. 


Tended  the  garden  from  mom  to  even : 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven. 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walks  forth, 
Laugh'd  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Eartli ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race. 
But  lier  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face 
Told,  whilst  the  mom  kiss'd  tlie  sleep  from  her  eyes, 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Paradise : 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 

Had  deserted  heaven  while  the  stars  were  awake, 

As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were. 

Though  the  veil  of  daylight  conceal'd  him  from  her. 

Her  step  seem'd  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest ; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast. 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  ind  left  passion  behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod. 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep. 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet ; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their  frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  vrith  the  sunny  beam; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  (he  rain  of  the  thunder  showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands, 
And  sustain'd  them  with  rods  and  osier  bands; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants,  she 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly. 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms, 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
Slie  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof. 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof. 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  full, 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banish'd  insects,  whose  intent. 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocenL 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris. 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  motlis  that  kiss 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did  slie 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb. 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  minibtering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer  (id% 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  look'd  brown— she  died! 
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PAtT  III. 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair. 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awaken'd,  were* 
Or  the  waves  of  Baiae,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesarius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chaunt, 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow, 
And  the  sobs  of  the  moiurners  deep  and  low; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 
And  the  silent  motions  of  pasung  death, 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank. 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank  ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass; 
From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone, 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  becaoie  cold  and  foal, 
Like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its  soul  ; 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flow'd, 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode, 
Though  the  noon-day  sun  look'd  clear  and  bright. 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night 

The  rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  now, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 
Tlie  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  day  after  day, 
Were  mass'd  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  grey,  and  red. 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead. 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind  past  ,* 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast. 

And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 
Out  of  their  birth-place  of  ugly  weeds, 
Till  they  clung  round  many  a  sweet  floweret  stem. 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there, 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalks, 
Were  bent  and  tangled  acrpss  the  walks; 
And  the  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  bowers 
Mass'd  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow, 

All  loalhliest  weerls  began  to  grow, 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splash'd  with  many  a  speck, 

Like  the  water-snake's  belly  and  the  toad's  back. 


And  thistles,  and  oettlM,  and  darnels  rank. 
And  the  dock,  add  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank, 
Stretch'd  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  ths  air  till  tho  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loath, 
Fill'd  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth. 
Prickly,  and  pulpous,  and  blistering,  and  blue. 
Livid,  and  starr'd  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould. 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated ! 

Their  mass  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake. 
Till  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  stake ; 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high. 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by. 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum, 

Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb. 

And  at  its  outlet,  flags  huge  as  stakes 

Damn'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water-snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still. 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill : 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  were  felt. 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt. 

And  unctuous  metedrs  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noon-<lay 
Unseen;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomons  blight  was  bnm'd  and  bit 

The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid. 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  together  grew, 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
By  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore. 
As  blood  to  a  heart  tliat  will  beat  no  more. 

For  Winter  came :  the  wind  was  his  whip  ; 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip : 
lie  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills, 
And  they  clank'd  at  his  girdle  like  manaciss; 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound ; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven  in  his  chariot-throne 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  zone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of  living  death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  suddeu  flight  from  frost 
Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost ! 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Tlie  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want : 
The  birds  dropp'd  stiff  from  the  frozen  air, 
And  were  caught  in  the  branclMS  naked  and  bare. 
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First  there  canM  down  ft  thawing  rain. 
And  i  18  dull  drops  froie  on  the  boughs  i^in, 
Then  tliere  steam'd  up  a  freeang  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child  out. 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and  stiff, 
And  snapp'd  them  off  with  his  rigid  grLFf. 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spri  ng  came  back. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toad  stools,  and  docks,  and 

darnels, 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruin'd  chamels. 

GONGLUSlOIf. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind, 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
W^hich  scatter'd  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
W^here  nothing  is,  but  all  tilings  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream. 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 

And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there. 

In  truth  h^ve  never  pass'd  away : 

'T  is  we,  't  is  ours,  are  changed ;  not  they. 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  change  :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure  * 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  SEA. 

'T  IS  the  terror  of  tempest.    The  rags  of  the  sail 
Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale : 
From  the  stark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain  b  driven. 
And  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge  from  heaven, 
She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water-spouts  spin, 
And  bend,  as  if  heaven  was  mining  in, 
Which  they  seem'd  to  sustain  with  their  terrible  mass 
As  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them :  they  pass 
To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthquake  of  sound, 
And  the  waves  and  the  thunders,  made  «ilcnt  around. 
Leave  the  wind  to  its  echo.    The  vessel,  now  toss  d 
Through  the  low-trailing  rack  of  the  tempest,  is  lost 
In  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud :  now  down  the  sweep 
Of  the  wind'cloven  wave  to  the  cliasm  of  the  deep 
It  sinks,  and  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale 
Whose  depths  of  dread  calm  are  unmoved  by  the  gale, 


Dim  mirrors  of  ruin  hang  gleaming  abont; 

While  the  surf,  like  a  chaos  of  stars,  like  a  rout 

Of  death-flames,  like  whirlpools  of  Gre-flowing  iron. 

With  splendour  and  terror  the  black  ship  environ  ; 

Or  like  sulphur-flakes  hurl'd  from  a  mine  of  pale  fire. 

In  fountains  spout  o'er  it.     In  many  a  spire 

The  pyramid-billows,  with  white  points  of  brine, 

In  the  cope  of  the  lightniiig  inconstantly  shine, 

As  piercing  the  sky  from  the  floor  of  the  sea. 

The  great  ship  seems  splitting!  it  cracks  as  a  tree. 

While  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  root,  ere  the  blast 

Of  the  whirlwind  that  stript  it  of  branches  has  past. 

The  intense  thunder-balU  which  are  raining  from  heaven 

Have  shatter'd  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black  and  riven. 

The  chinks  suck  destruction.    The  heavy  dead  hulk 

On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk. 

Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hung'ring  to  fold 

Its  corruption  around  it.     Meanwhile,  from  the  hold. 

One  deck  is  burst  up  from  the  waters  below, 

And  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-breezes  blow 

O'er  the  lakes  of  the  desert!  W^ho  sit  on  the  otlier? 

Is  iliat  all  the  crew  that  lie  burying  each  other. 

Like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  the  foremast  ?  Are  those 

Twin  tigers,  who  burst,  when  the  waters  arose. 

In  the  agony  of  terror,  tlieir  chains  in  the  hold 

(What  now  makes  ihem  lame,  is  what  then  made  them 

bold); 
Who  crouch,  side  by  side,  and  have  driven,  like  a  crank, 
The  deep  grip  of  their  claws  through  the  vibrating  plank  ? 
Are  these  all  ?  Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had  lain 
On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery  plain, 
Where  the  death<darting  sun  cast  no  shadow  at  noon. 
And  there  seem'd  to  be  fire  in  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
Till  a  lead-oolour'd  fog  gather'd  up  from  the  deep. 
Whose  breath  was  quick  pestilence;  then,  the  cold  sleep 
Crept,  like  blight  through  the  ears  of  u  thick,  field  of 

corn, 
O'er  the  populous  vessel.    And  even  and  morn. 
With  their  hammocks  for  coffins  the  seamen  aghast 
Like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades  cast 
Down  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  above  and  around. 
And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave-clothes 

unbound. 
And  were  glutted  like  Jews  with  this  manna  raio'd  down 
From  God  on  their  wilderness.    One  after  one 
The  mariners  died ;  on  the  eve  of  this  day. 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  array. 
But  seven  rcmain'd.    Six  the  thunder  had  smitten. 
And  they  lie  black  as  mummies  on  which  Time  has 

written 
His  scorn  of  the  embalmer ;  the  seventli,  from  the  deck 
An  oak  splinter  pierced  through  his  breast  and  his  hack. 
And  hung  out  to  the  terapeht,  a  wreck  on  the  wreck. 
No  more  T  At  the  helm  sits  a  woman  more  fair 
Than  heaven,  when,  unbinding  its  star-braided  hair, 
It  sinks  with  the  sun  on  the  eartli  and  the  sea. 
She  clasps  a  bright  child  on  her  upgatber'd  knee, 
It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the  mix'U  thunder 
Of  the  air  and  the  sea,  with  desire  and  with  wonder 
It  is  beckoning  the  tigers  to  rise  and  come  near, 
It  would  play  with  those  eyes  where  the  radiance  of 

fear 
Is  outshining  the  meteors;  its  bosom  beats  high, 
The  heart-fire  of  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye ; 
Whilst  its  mother's  is  lustreless.    ■  Smile  poC,  my  child, 
But  sleep  deeply  and  sweetly,  and  so  be  b^uiled 


Of  the  pang  that  awaits  lu,  whatcrer  that  be, 
So  dreadful  since  thou  must  divide  it  with  me ! 
Dream,  sleep!  This  pale  bosom,  thy  cradle  and  bed. 
Will  it  rock  thee  not,  infant?  T  is  beating  with  dread! 
Alas!  what  is  life,  what  is  death,  what  are  we. 
That  when  the  ship  sinks  we  no  longer  may  be  Z 
What !  to  see  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel  thee  no  more? 
To  be  after  life  what  we  hare  been  before? 
Not  to  touch  those  sweet  hands?  Not  to  look  on  those 

eyes. 
Those  lips,  and  that  hair,  all  that''smiling  disguise 
Thou  yet  wearest,  sweet  spirit,  which  I,  day  by  day. 
Have  so  long  call'd  my  child,  but  which  now  fades  away 
Like  a  rainbow,  audi  the  fallen  shower  ?■  Lo!  the  ship 
Is  aertling,  it  topples,  the  leeward  ports  dip ; 
The  tigers  leap  up  when  they  feel  the  slow  brine 
Crawling  inch  by  inch  on  them ;  hair,  ears,  limbs,  and 

eyne. 
Stand  rigid  with  horror;  a  loud,  long,  hoarse  cry 
Burst  at  once  from  their  vitals  tremendously, 
And  't  is  borne  down  the  mountainous  vale  of  the  wave, 
Rebounding,  Uke  thunder,  from  crag  to  cave, 
Mix'd  with  the  clash  of  the  lashing  rain. 
Hurried  on  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane : 
The  hurricane  came  from  the  west,  and  past  on 
By  the  path  of  the  gate  of  the  eastern  sun, 
Transversely  dividing  the  stream  of  the  storm ; 
As  an  arrowy  serpent,  pursuing  the  form 
Of  an  elephant,  bursts  through  the  brakes  of  the  waste. 
Black  as  a  cormorant  the  screaming  blast. 
Between  ocean  and  heaven,  like  an  ocean,  past, 
Till  it  came  to  the  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  world 
Which,  based  on  the  sea  and  to  heaven  upcurl'd, 
Like  columns  and  walls  did  surround  and  sustain 
The  dome  of  the  tempest;  it  rent  them  in  twain, 
As  a  flood  rends  its  barriers  of  mountainous  crag : 
And  the  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  and  rag. 
Like  the  stones  of  a  temple  ere  earthquake  has  past, 
Like  the  dust  of  its  fall,  on  the  whirlwind  are  cast; 
They  are  scattered  like  foam  on  the  torrent;  and  where 
The  wind  has  burst  out  through  the  chasm,  from  the  air 
Of  clear  morning,  the  beams  of  the  sunrise  flow  in, 
Unimpeded,  keen,  golden,  and  crystalline, 
Banded  armies  of  light  and  of  air;  at  one  gate 
They  encounter,  but  interpenetrate. 
And  that  breach  in  the  tempest  is  widening  away. 
And  the  caverns  of  cloud  are  torn  up  by  the  day. 
And  the  fierce  winds  are  sinking  with  weary  wings, 
Lull'd  by  the  motion  and  murmurings, 
And  the  long  glassy  heave  of  the  rocking  sea, 
And  over  head  glorious,  but  dreadful  to  see, 
The  wrecks  of  tlie  tempest,  like  vapours  of  gold, 
Are  consuming  in  sun-rise.    The  heap'd  waves  behold 
The  deep  calm  of  blue  heaven  dilating  above, 
And,  like  passions  made  still  by  the  presence  of  Love, 
Beneath  the  clear  surface  reflecting  it  slide 
Tremulous  with  soft  influence ;  extending  its  tide 
From  the  Andes  to  Atlas,  round  mououiu  and  isle. 
Round  sea-birds  and  wrecks,  paved  with  heaven's  azure 

smile. 
The  vride  world  of  waters  is  vibrating.    Where 
Is  the  ship  ?  On  the  verge  of  the  wave  where  it  lay 
One  tiger  is  mingled  in  ghastly  affray 
With  a  sea-anake.  The  foam  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
Stain  the  clear  air  with  sun-bows;  the  jar,  and  the 
raClltt 


Of  solid  bones  cmsh'd  by  the  iofioile 

Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminousoeM; 

And  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spouts  and  rains 

Where  the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded  llie  veins. 

Swollen  with  rage,  strength,  and  effort ;  the  whirl  and 

the  splash 
As  of  some  hideous  engine  whose  braxen  teeth  soiaah 
The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder!  the  screams 
And  hissings  crawl  fast  o'er  the  smooth  ocean-sireams, 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede.    Near  this  commotioD, 
A  blue  shark  is  hanging  witliin  tlie  blue  ocean. 
The  fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor.     The  other 
Is  winning  his  way  from  the  hde  of  his  brother. 
To  his  own  with  the  speed  of  despair.    Lo!  a  boat 
Advances ;  twelve  rowers  with  the  impulse  of  thought 
Urge  on  the  keen  keel,  the  brine  foams.    At  the  stem 
Three  marksmen  stand  levelling.     Hot  bullets  bum 
In  the  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  bears  him  on 
To  his  refuge  and  ruin.     One  fragment  alone, 
'T  is  dwindling  and  sinking,  't  is  now  almost  gone. 
Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  peers  out  of  the  sea. 
With  her  left  hand  she  grasps  it  impetuously. 
With  her  rightshe  sustains  her  fair  infanL  Dttath,  Fear, 
Love,  Beauty,  are  mix'd  in  the  atmosphere. 
Which  trembles  and  bums  with  the  fervour  of  dread 
Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand',  and  her  head. 
Like  a  meteor  of  light  o'er  the  waters!  her  child 
Is  yet  smiling,  and  playing,  and  murmuring:  so  smiled 
The  false  deep  ere  the  storm.  Like  a  sister  and  brother 
The  child  and  the  ocean  still  smile  on  each  other, 
WhiUt 


ODE  TO  HEAVEN. 

CBORDS  OF  SPIftlTS. 

riasT  snaiT. 
Palaci-ioof  of  cloudless  nights! 
Paradise  of  golden  lights ! 

Deep,  immeasurable,  vast. 
Which  art  now,  and  which  wert  then ! 

Of  the  present  and  the  past. 
Of  the  eternal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  home, 

Ever-canopying  dome. 

Of  acts  and  ages  yet  to  come  I 

Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  thee. 
Earth,  and  all  earth's  company; 

Living  globes  which  ever  throng 
Thy  deep  chasnu  and  wildernesses ; 

And  green  worlds  that  glide  along ; 
And  swift  surs  with  flashing  tresses; 

And  icy  moons  most  cold  and  bright. 

And  mighty  suns  beyond  the  night, 

Atoms  of  intensest  light 

Even  thy  name  is  as  a  god. 
Heaven !  for  thou  art  the  abode 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glass 
Wherein  man  his  nature  sees. 

Generations  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  vrith  bended  knees. 

Their  unremaining  gods  and  they 

Like  a  river  roll  away : 

Thou  remainest  such  alwmy. 


8BC01ID  BPItlT. 

Thou  art  but  the  mind's  first  chamber, 
Bonnd  which  its  young  fencies  clamber, 

Like  weak  insects  in  a  cave, 
Lighted  up  by  stalactites ; 

But  the  portal  of  the  grave. 
Where  a  world  of  new  delights 

Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 

But  a  dim  and  noon-day  gleam 

From  the  shadow  of  a  dream ! 

TKIKD  SPItlT. 

Peace !  the  abyss  is  wreath'd  with  scorn 

At  your  presumption,  atom-born ! 
What  is  heaven  ?  and  what  are  ye 

Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit  7 
What  are  suns  and  spheres  which  flee 

With  the  instinct  of  that  spirit 
Of  which  ye  are  but  a  part  7 
Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heart 
Drives  through  thinnest  veins.    Depart ! 

What  is  heaven  7  a  globe  of  dew. 
Filling  in  the  morning  new 

Some  eyed  flower,  whoee  young  leaves  waken 
On  ah  unimagined  world: 

Constellated  snns  unshaken. 
Orbits  measnrdeis,  are  furl'd 

In  that  frail  and  fading  sphere. 

With  ten  millions  gather'd  there. 

To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND.' 

L 
O  WILD  West-wind !  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being! 
Thon,  from  whoso  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multimdes:  .0,  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  nntil 
Thine  aznre  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  bnds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every  where ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  O,  hear! 

'  Thh  poem  wit  coowlred  and  chiefly  written  tn  •  wood  that 
•hirta  the  Arao,  near  PloreDoa,  and  on  a  day  wbea  that  toBpeetaou 
wiad,  whoM  teaperatare  U  at  once  nlld  and  aninatln^,  wae  ool- 
leotlag  the  Taponrt  which  ponr  down  the  antnmnal  rains.  They 
hegan,  as  I  foresaw,  at  sunset  with  a  riolent  teapesi  of  hall  and 
rain,  attended  hy  that  magnlfloent  thnnder  and  llshtalaf  pecallar 
to  the  Cisalpine  reiflons. 

The  phenoBMnoa  allnded  to  a  I  the  conclnslon  of  the  third  lUaia 
Is  well  hnown  to  natarallsts.  The  regeutlon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  of  riTors,  and  of  lakes,  sjmpoihlses  with  that  of  the  land  in  the 
ehanse  of  seasons,  and  Is  oonseqnently  inflneneed  by  the  winds 
which  annonnoe  It. 


Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 
Loose  cloucfs  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  ivin  and  lightning :  there  artj  spread 
On  the  blue  surfece  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplift  from  the  bead 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horiion  to  the  zenith's  height. 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :  O,  hear ! 

III. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Bfeditcrranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lull'd  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pnmice  isle  in  Bale's  bay. 
And  saw  in  deep  old  palaces  and  towen 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  mois  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them!  Thou, 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  poweis 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 


Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves :  O,  hear ! 

IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thon  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable!    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 

Scares  seem'd  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  I 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life!    I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chain'd  and  bow'd 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  tlie  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  Mling  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 
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Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  antumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  aadneat.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit  I   Be  thou  me,  impetuous  ooe ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  uoivene 
Like  wither'd  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth  1 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  Terse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguish'd  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  nnawaken'd  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !  O,  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 


AN  ODE, 

WRITTEN,  OCTOBER,  1819,  BBPORE  THE  SPANIARDS 
HAD  RECOVERED  THEIR  UBERTT. 

AftisE,  arise,  arise ! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  ye  bread; 

Be  your  wounds  like  eyes 
To  weep  for  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead. 
What  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay? 
Your  sons,  your  wives,  your  brethren,  were  they; 
Who  said  they  were  slain  on  the  battle  day? 

Awaken,  awaken,  awaken! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-bom  foes; 

Be  the  cold  chains  shaken 
To  the  dust  where  your  kindred  repose,  repose: 
Their  bones  in  the  grave  will  start  and  move. 
When  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they  love, 
Most  loud  in  the  holy  combat  above. 

Wave,  wave  high  the  banner! 
When  freedom  is  riding  to  conquest  by: 

Though  the  slaves  that  hn  her 
Be  famine  and  toil,  giving  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  car, 
Lift  not  your  hands  in  the  banded  war, 
But  in  her  defence  whose  children  ye  are. 

Glory,  glory,  glory. 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suffier'd  and  done! 

Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  shall  have  won. 
Conquerors  have  conquef'd  their  foes  alone. 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  overthnmn : 
Ride  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  bind  every  brow 
With  crownals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine: 

Hide  the  blood-stains  now 
With  hues  which  sweet  nature  has  made  divine: 
Green  strength,  azure  hope,  and  eternity: 
But  let  not  the  pansy  among  them  be; 
Ye  were  injured,  and  that  means  memory. 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 


Yei,  Ffedopi.  yettliy  lMiiB«r  tors  bat  trlDf. 
Screaat  llko  •  thaiid«r-«tonii  afaiatt  tb«  wiad. 

BfMII. 

L 
A  GLOEioDS  people  ribrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations :  Liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o'er  Spain, 

Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleam'd.     My  soul  spurn'd  the  chains  of  its  dismay, 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song. 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong ; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds  among. 
Hovering  in  verse  o'er  its  acctutom'd  prey; 

Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  ^me 
The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 
Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it  flung. 
As  foam  from  a  ship's  svriftness,  when  there  came 
A  voice  out  of  the  deep :  I  will  record  the  same. 

H. 
The  Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang  forth : 
The  burning  stars  of  tlie  abyss  were  hurTd 
Into  the  depths  of  heaven.    The  dsedal  earth, 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all<«nstaining  air: 
But  this  dirinesc  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou  wert  not  :  but  power  from  worst  producing 
worse, 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  tliere, 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forms. 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 

Within  them,  raging  without  truce  or  terms : 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 
Groan'd,  for  beasts  warKd  on  beasts,  and  wonns  mi 

worms, 
And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell  of  stonns. 

III. 

Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun's  throne :  palace  and  pyramid. 

Temple  and  prison,  to  many  a  swarming  million, 
Were,  as  to  mountain-wolves  their  ragged  caves. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rode. 
For  thou  wert  not ;  but  o'er  the  populous  solitude. 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves. 

Hung  tyranny;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregator  of  slaves ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide, 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood. 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed. 
Drove  the  astonish'd  herds  of  men  from  every  side. 

IV. 
The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles, 

And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividnous  waves 
Of  Greece,  bask'd  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 

Of  fovouring  heaven  :  from  their  enchanted  caves 
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Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody 
On  ilie  unapprehensive  wild. 
The  vine,  ihe  corn,  the  olive  mild. 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea, 

Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  infant's  brain, 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to  be, 
Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veil'd  by  many  a  vein 
Of  Parian  stone;  and  yet  a  speechless  child. 

Verse  murmur'd,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee ;  when  o'er  the  iEgean  main 

Y. 

Atlwns  arose  :  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  Cowers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry :  the  ocean*floor8 
Pave  it;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it; 
Its  portals  are  inliabited 
By  thunder-zoned  winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloady  wings  with  sun-fire  garlanded, 
A  divine  work!  Athens  diviner  yet 

Glcam'd  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the  wall 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dead 
In  marble  iouDorlality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest  oracle. 

VI. 
Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 

With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past; 
Religion  veils  her  eyes;  Oppression  shrinks  aghast : 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love,  and  wonder, 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never  flew, 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder! 
One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams,  aaddew ; 
One  aun  illumines  heaven ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new. 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight  renew. 

VII. 
Then  Rome  was,  and  from  thy  deep  bosom  fairest, 

Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Gadmcan  Msnad,* 
She  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy  dearest 

From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  unwean'd; 
And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified ; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side. 
Saintly  Gamillus  lived,  and  firm  Atilius  died. 

But  when  tears  stain'd  thy  robe  of  vestal  whiteness. 
And  gold  prophaned  thy  capiiolian  throne. 
Thou  didst  desert,  with  spirit-winged  lightness, 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants :  tliey  sunk  prone 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant:  Palalinus  sigh'd 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song ;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  hear,  lamenting  to  disown. 
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VIIL 
From  what  Uyrcaniao  glen  or  firoieo  hill, 
Or  piny  promontory  of  die  Arctic  mab, 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible, 

Didst  ibott  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign, 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desert  rocks, 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  urn. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  that  snblimest  lore  which  man  had  darad  uolnam  ? 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wixard  flocks 

Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the  Druid's  sleep. 
What  if  the  tears  rain'd  through  thy  shatter'd  locks 
Were  quickly  dried  ?  for  thou  didst  groan,  sot  weep, 
When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  bun, 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep, 
And  made  thy  world  an  undistinguishafale  heap. 

IX. 

A  thousand  years  the  Earth  cried.  Where  art  thou  ? 

And  then  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fell 
On  Saxon  Alfred's  olive-cinctured  brow : 

And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel, 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep, 
Arose  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crown'd  ma> 

That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep. 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  foam, 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep. 

Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe  struck  dumb 
Dissonant  arms;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die. 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlasting  dome. 

X. 

Thou  huntress  swifter  than  the  Moon !  thou  terror 

Of  the  world's  wolves!  tliou  bearer  of  the  quiver, 
Whose  suniike  shafts  pierce  tempest-winged  Error, 
As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they  dissever 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day! 

Luther  caught  thy  wakening  glance  : 
Like  lightning,  from  his  leaden  lance 
Reflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay; 

And  England's  prophets  hail'd  thee  as  their  queen. 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away. 
Though  it  must  flow  for  ever :  not  unseen 
Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance 
Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  dejected  mien. 

XI. 
The  eager  hoars  and  unreluctant  yean 

As  on  a  dawn-illumined  mountain  stood, 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  fear^ 

Darkening  each  other  with  their  multitude. 
And  cried  aloud,  Liberty!   Indignation 
Answer'd  Pity  from  her  cave; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave, 
And  desolation  howl'd  to  the  destroyer.  Save! 
When  like  heaven's  sun,  girt  by  the  exhalation 

Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst  arise. 
Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 
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Like  shadows :  as  if  day  liad  cloven  the  skies 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western  ware, 
Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  surprise. 
Under  the  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar  eyes. 

xir. 

TIlou  hearen  of  earth !  what  spelb  could  pall  thee  then, 

In  ominous  eclipse  ?  A  thousand  years, 
Bred  firom  the  slime  of  deep  oppression's  den, 

Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and  tears, 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  could  weep  the  stain  away. 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Round  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  folly's  mitred  brood ! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far  than  they. 

The  Anarch  of  diine  own  bewildcr'd  powers 
Roee :  armies  mingled  in  obsaure  array. 
Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  sacred 
bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  past  pursued, 
Rests  with  those  dead,  but  unforgotlen  hours, 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  ancestral 
towers. 

XIO. 

England  yet  sleeps :  was  she  not  call'd  of  old  ? 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^tna,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder : 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  ^lian  isle 
From  Pithecusa  to  Pelorus 
Howb,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  chorus : 
They  cry.  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven  suspended  o'er  us. 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  but  smile 

And  they  dissolve;  but  Spain's  were  links  of  steel, 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enthroned  before  us, 
In  the  dim  West;  impress  us  from  a  seal, 
All  ye  have  lliought  and  done !  Time  cannot  dare  con- 
ceal. 

XIV. 
Tomb  of  Arminius!  render  up  thy  dead. 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's  staff. 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head ! 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph, 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine, 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope 7  thou  art  already  free! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 

And  glorious  world !  thou  flowery  wilderness ! 
Thou  island  of  eternity !  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation,  clothed  with  loveliness, 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert!  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy  sacred  palaces. 

XV. 
O,  that  the  free  would  stamp  tlie  impious  name 

Of  ****  into  the  dust!  or  write  it  there, 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fntae 

Were  as  a  serpent's  patli,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard  : 
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Lift  the  victory-flashing  sword. 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  gordian  word. 
Which  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  firm, 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind ; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  't  is  the  sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  and  abhorred; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term. 
To  set  thine  armed  heel  on  this  reluctant  worm. 

XVI. 

O,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would  kindle 

Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim  world. 
That  the  pale  name  of  Psibst  might  shrink  and  dwindle 

Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurl'd, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impure; 
Till  human  thoughts  might  kneel  alone 
Each  before  the  judgment-throne 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknown ! 
O,  that  the  words  which  make  the  thoughts  obscure 
From  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of  glimmeriog 
dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  portraiture. 
Were  stript  of  their  thin  masks  and  various  hue. 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendours  not  their  own. 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  receive  its  due. 

xvn. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatsoever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
Grown'd  him  the  King  of  Life.    O  vain  endeavour ! 

If  on  his  own  high  will  a  willing  dave. 
Be  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need, 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within  the  seed  ? 
Or  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor 

Diving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne, 
Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  caress  her. 
And  cries :  Give  me,  thy  child,  dominion 
Over  all  height  and  depth?  if  life  can  breed 
New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who  toil  and  groan 
Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousandfold  for  one 

XVIII. 
Gome  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cave 
Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning-star 
Beckons  the  Sun  from  the  Eoan  wave. 

Wisdom.    I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  ear 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not. 
Rulers  of  eternal  thought. 
To  judge  with  solemn  truth,  lifeTs  ill-apportion'd  lot? 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  il>e  Fime 

Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be  i 
O,  Liberty!  if  such  could  be  thy  name 
Wert  thou  disjoin'd  from  these,  or  they  from  thee  : 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bought 

By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and  free 
Wept  tean,  and  blood  like  tears?  The  solemn  hannony 

XIX. 
Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  singing 
To  iu  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn ; 
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Th«D,  as  a  wild  twao,  when  tublimely  winging 
Ito  path  athwart  the  thunder-amoke  of  dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  throngh  the  aerial  golden  light 
On  the-hesTy  sounding  plain, 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain ; 
As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburthen'd  of  their  rain ; 
As  a  far  taper  fades  with  fading  night. 
As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day, 
My  song,  its  pinions  disarray'd  of  might, 
Droop'd ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain, 
As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 
Bias  round  a  drownec^s  head  in  their  tempestuous  play. 


ODE  TO  NAPLES.' 
BPODB  I.  a. 

I  STOOD  within  the  city  disinterred ;  * 

And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves  like  light  footfalls 
Of  spirits  passing  through  the  streets;  and  heard 

The  Mountain's  slumberous  voice  at  intervals 
Thrill  through  those  roofless^halls ; 
The  oracular  thunder  penetradng  shook 

The  listening  soul  in  my  suspended  blood; 
I  fislt  that  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart  spoke— 

1  felt,  but  heard  not :— through  white  columns  glow'd 
The  isle-sustaining  Ocean  flood, 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  Heavens  of  azure: 

Around  me  gleam'd  many  a  bright  sepulchre 
Of  whose  pure  beauty,  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 

Were  to  spare  Death,  had  never  made  erasure ; 
But  every  living  lineament  was  clear 
As  in  the  sculptor's  thought ;  and  there 
The  wreathes  of  stony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine. 

Like  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded  snow, 

Seem'd  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  crystal  silence  of  the  air 

Weigh'd  on  their  life;  even  as  the  Power  divine, 

Which  then  lull'd  all  things,  brooded  upon  mine. 

ZPODE  II.  a. 

Then  gentle  winds  arose, 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  JEolian  sound  and  mountain  odour  keen ; 
And  where  the  Baian  oemn 
Welten  with  air-like  motion, 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry  green. 
Moving  the  sea-flowers  in  those  purple  caves, 
Even  as  the  ever  stormless  atmo^here 
Floats  o'er  the  Elysian  realm. 
It  bore  me  like  an  Angel,  o'er  the  waves 
Of  sunlight,  whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  storm  cab  overwhelm; 
I  sail'd,  where  ever  flows 
Under  the  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion, 

>  Tb«  Antbor  hu  ooaaactsd  naiiy  rtoollactlrat  of  bit  visit  to 
POBpall  and  Bate  witb  tb«  aoibnslaain  excited  by  tbe  ieiellifnee 
of  tbe  proekaatloa  of  a  Goaititotional  GoreraaMat  at  Raplet.  TbI* 
hat  ffivaa  a  tlofe  of  pletaroMiae  aad  detorlptlve  imagery  to  tbe 
latrodaeiory  Epodat  wblch  deplctore  tbeee  Meoee,  aad  soaie  ^  tbe 
■i^lettlo  fte!lB||«  peraiaBenily  oanoected  witb  tbe  tcoaeof  tbft  anl- 
Btatlag  eTont.— AwlAorf  Note. 

*  Poai^ell. 


From  tbe  unknown  graves 

Of  the  dead  kings  of  Melody.* 
Shadowy  Aomos  darken'd  o'er  the  helm 
The  horizontal  aether;  heaven  stript  bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow ; 
From  that  Typhcan  mount,  Inarime 
There  stream'd  a  sunlike  vapour,  like  the  standard 

Of  some  ethereal  host ; 

Whilst  from  all  the  coast. 
Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there'wander'd 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
Prophesyings  which  grew  articulate— 
They  seiie  me — I  must  speak  them— be  they  fatel 

STROPHB  a.    I. 

Naples!  thou  Heart  of  men  which  ever  pantest 

Naked,  beneath  the  lidless  eye  of  heaven ! 
Elysian  City,  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea  1  they  round  thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven ! 
Metropolis  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise 

Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regain'd ! 
Bright  Altar  of  t)ie  bloodleis  sacrifice. 
Which  armed  Victory  offers  up  unstain'd 
To  Love,  the  flower-enchain'd ! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  didst  cease  to  be, 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shah  be,  free. 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail. 
Hail,  hail,  aUhaU! 

STROPBB  fi.    t. 

Thoa  youngest  giant  birth 

Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
Leap'st,  clothed  in  armour  of  impenetrable  scale ! 

Last,  of  the  Intercessors! 

Who  'gainst  the  Crown'd  Transgressors 
Pleodest  before  God's  love  !    Array'd  in  Wisdom's  mail. 

Wave  thy  lightning  lance  in  mirth  ; 

Nor  let  thy  high  heart  fail, 
Though  from  their  hundred  gates  the  leagued  Oppreasors, 

With  hurried  legions  move! 

Hail,  haU,  all  haU ! 

AimSTBOPHB  a. 

What  though  Cimmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and, thee 7  thy  shield  is  as  a  mirror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce  gtoam 

To  turn  his  himgry  sword  upon  the  wearer, 
A  new  Ac  Icon's  error 
Shall  their's  have  been— devoured  by  their  own  hounds! 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk, 
Killing  thy  foe  with  unapparent  wounds ! 

Case  on  oppression,  till  at  that  dread  risk 

Aghast  she  pass  from  the  Earth's  disk : 
Fear  not,  but  gaxe — for  freemen  mightier  grow, 
And  slaves  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe. 

If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  may  avail. 

Thou  shalt  be  great— All  hail! 

▲NTISTROPHB  fi.    3. 

From  Freedom's  form  divine, 
From  Nature's  inmost  shrine, 

I  Bomor  aod  Tirgll. 
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Strip  every  impiout  gawd,  rend  Error  ml  by  veil : 

O'er  Ruin  desolate, 

O'er  Faliehood's  fallen  state, 
Sit  thou  sublime,  unawed ;  he  the  Destroyer  pale ! 

And  equal  laws  be  thine, 

And  winged  words  let  sail, 
Freighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne  of  God : 

That  wealth,  surviving  fate, 

Be  thine.— All  bail! 

▲NTISTROPRB  OC.    y. 

Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrilling  paean 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music  7  From  ihc  ifiean  ' 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Staru  to  hear  thine!     The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  laughs 

In  light  and  music ;  widow'd  Genoa  wan, 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs. 
Murmuring,  where  is  Dorial  fair  Milan, 
Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper's  '  palsying  venom,  lifts  her  heel 
To  bruise  his  head.     The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  can  avail) 
Art  Thou  of  all  these  hopes.— O  hail! 

ARTISTROPHE  j3.    y. 

Florence!  beneath  the  sun, 

Of  cities  fairest  one. 
Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  expectation  : 

From  eyes  of  quenchless  hope 

Rome  tears  the  priestly  cope, 
As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admiration, 

An  athlete  stript  to  run 

From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  high  prise  lost  on  Philippi's  shore : — 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail, 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  ^^  rong  '.  O  hail ! 

KPODB  I.  j8. 

Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-bom  Forms 

Array'd  against  the  ever-liviog  Gods? 
The  crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand  .storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes 

Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  7 
Sec  ye  tlie  banners  blazon'd  to  the  day. 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  7 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away, 
The  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Eden  wide 
With  iron  light  is  dyed. 
The  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  forth  their  legions 
i  Like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  uncreating ; 

An  hundred  tribes  nourish'd  on  strange  rdigions 
And  lawless  slaveries,— down  the  aerial  regions 
Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating, 
Famish'd  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting, 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory, 
Trampling  our  column'd  cities  into  dust. 

Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness  satiating — 
They  come!  The  fields  they  tread  look  black  and  hoary 
With  fire — from  their  red  feet  the  streams  run  gory! 

•  JEm;  ibt  Island  of  CIrcc. 

*  Tha  Tip«r  was  the  •mortal  devieo  of  tho  ViMonil,  tyrants  of 
Hitan. 


EPOiMB  II.   ^. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love! 

Which  rulest  and  dost  move 
All  things  which  live  and  are,  within  the  Italian  shore; 

Who  spreadest  heaven  around  it. 

Whose  woods,  rocks,  waves,  surround  it; 
Who  sitlest  in  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  western  floor. 
Spirit  of  beauty !  at  whose  soft  command 
The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its  foison. 

From  the  Earth's  bosom  chill ; 
O  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  blinding  brand 
Of  lightning !  bid  those  showers  he  dews  of  poison ! 

Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kill ! 

Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above. 

Whilst  light  and  darkness  bound  it. 

Be  their  tomb  who  plann'd 

To  make  it  ours  and  thine ! 
Or,  with  thine  harmonizing  ardours  fill 
And  raise  thy  sons,  as  o'er  the  prone  horizon 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with  fire — 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  uncxtinct  desire 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  divine! 
Then  clouds  from  sunbeams,  antelopes  from  leopards. 

And  frowns  and  fears  from  Thee, 

Would  not  more  swiftly  flee 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shepherds. — 
Whatever,  Spirit,  from  thy  starry  shrine 
Thou  yieldest  or  withholdest.  Oh  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  worship  ever  free! 
September,  i8ao. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  Bftiiio  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowen. 

From  the  seas  and  tlie  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  sliaken  tlie  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  mothei's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whitep  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines ^roan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night 't  is  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  tlie  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  tlie  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 
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The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  hurning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  hack  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning-star  shines  dead. 
As  on  tlie  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  momeni  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  liCieabeaeath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pal!  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  while  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  heat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  viroof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  1  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  mc  on  high. 

Arc  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfoii. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  bang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  1  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chain 'd  to  my  chaicy 

Is  the  million-colour'd  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nurslbg  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  b  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convexglaams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
1  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profiue  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 


Higher  still  and  higher, 
From  the  earth  thou  springest 
.    Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest* 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O^er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 
Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 

In  the  broad  day-light 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  while  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  tliere. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  T 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflovM  her  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
lis  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  acreen  it  from  the 
view  : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowei'd, 
Till  tlie  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  haavy-winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showen 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awaken'd  flowers. 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  ixufm. 
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Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  tweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  hare  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  diTine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Hatch'd  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt— 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  sliapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind!  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Laogour  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Onrsweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Bate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  1  am  listening  now. 


AN  EXHORTATION. 

Cakilions  feed  on  light  and  air ; 

Poet^  food  is  love  and  fome : 
If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  they, 

Would  they  ever  change  their  hue 

As  the  light  cameleons  do, 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
Twenty  times  a-day  ? 


Poets  are  on  this  cold  earth, 

As  cameleons  might  be. 
Hidden  from  their  early  birtli 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea. 
Whei«  light  is,  cameleons  change ; 

Where  love  is  not,  poets  do : 

Fame  is  love  diiguised — if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
That  poets  range. 

Tet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  power 

A  poef s  free  and  heavenly  mind: 
If  bright  cameleons  should  devour 

Any  food  but  beams  and  wind. 
They  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 

As  their  brother  liiards  are. 

Children  of  a  sunnier  star, 
Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon, 
O,  refuse  the  boon  I 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL  BEAUTY. 

Thi  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us;  visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower; 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  monnfam 
shower, 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, 

like  clouds  in  starli^t  widely  spread. 
Like  memory  of  music  fled, 
Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  iU  mystery. 

Spirit  of  BiAUTT !  that  dost  consecrate 
With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art  thou  goneT 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state. 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate ! 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain  river; 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fode  that  once  is  shown; 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom,  why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope? 


No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given : 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and  Bea' 

Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour  : 

Frail  spells,  whose  utter  d  charm  might  not  avail  to 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see. 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 

Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountains  driven. 
Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument. 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream, 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds,  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  moments  lent. 
Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent, 

Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art. 
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Keep  -w  ith  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  his  heart 

Thou  messenger  of  sympathies 

That  wax  and  wane  in  lorers'  eyes; 
Thou,  that  to  human  thought  art  nourishment. 

Like  darliness  to  a  dying  flame ! 

Depart  not  as  (hy  shadow  came ; 

Depart  not,  lest  the  grave  should  be. 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality. 

While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead : 
Icall'd  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is  fed : 

I  was  not  heard :  I  saw  them  not. 

When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 

All  vital  things  that  wake  to  brmg 

News  of  birds  and  blossoming. 

Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me : 
I  shriek'd,  and  clasp'd  my  hands  in  ecstacy ! 

I  vow'd  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  thine :  have  I  not  kept  the  tow? 
With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
1  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  h  is  voiceless  grave :  they  have  in  vision'd  bowers 

Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 

Outwatch'd  with  me  the  envious  night: 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow, 

Unlink'd  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free 

This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 

That  thou,  O  awful  Lovelinbss, 
Wouldst  give  whate'er  these  words  cannot  express. 

The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  is  past :  there  is  a  harmony 
In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky, 
Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen. 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been ! 

Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 

Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply 

Its  calm,  to  one  who  worships  thee. 
And  every  form  containing  thee, 

Whom,  Spirit  fair,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human  kind. 


MARIANNE'S  DREAM. 

A  PALI  dream  came  to  A  Lady  fair. 
And  said,  a  boon,  a  boon,  I  pray  I 

I  know  the  secrets  of  the  air, 

And  things  are  lost  in  the  glare  of  day, 

Which  I  can  make  the  sleeping  «ee, 

If  they  will  put  their  trust  in  me. 

And  thou  shalt  know  of  things  unknown, 
Jf  thou  wilt  let  me  rest  between 

The  veiny  lids,  whose  fringe  is  thrown 
Over  thine  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen : 

And  half  in  hope,  and  half  in  fright, 

The  Lady  closed  her  eyes  so  bright 


At  first  all  deadly  shapes  were  driven 

Tumultuously  across  her  sleep, 
•And  o'er  the  vast  cope  of  bending  heaven 

All  glustly  visaged  clouds  did  sweep ; 
And  the  Lady  ever  look'd  to  spy 
If  the  gold  sun  shone  forth  on  high. 

And  as  towards  the  east  she  tum'd, 

She  saw  aloft  in  the  morning  air, 
Which  now  with  hues  of  sunrise  burn'd, 

A  great  black  Anchor  rising  there; 
And  wherever  the  Lady  tum'd  her  eyes. 
It  hung  before  her  in  the  skies. 

The  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer  sea. 
The  depths  were  cloudless  over-head. 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be, 
There  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  dread. 

But  that  black  Anchor  floating  still 

Over  the  piny  eastern  hill. 

The  Lady  grew  sick  with  a  weight  of  fear, 

To  see  that  Anchor  ever  hanging, 
And  veil'd  her  eyes ;  she  then  did  hear 

The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging. 
And  look'd  abroad  if  she  might  know 
Was  it  aught  else,  or  but  the  flow 
Of  the  blood  in  her  own  veins,  to  and  fro. 

There  was  a  mist  in  the  sunless  air. 

Which  shook  as  it  were  with  an  earthquake's 
shock, 
But  the  very  weeds  that  blossom'd  there 

Were  moveless,  and  each  mighty  rock 
Stood  on  its  basis  stedfastly ; 
The  Anchor  was  seen  no  more  on  high. 

But  piled  around,  with  summits  hid 

In  lines  of  cloud  at  intervals. 
Stood  many  a  mountain  pyramid, 

Among  whose  everlasting  wails 
Two  mighty  cities  shone,  and  ever 
Through  the  red  mist  their  domes  did  quiver. 

On  two  dread  mountains,  from  whose  crest, 
Might  seem,  the  eagle,  for  her  brood, 

Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  dizzy  nest. 
Those  towei^encirclcd  cities  stood. 

A  vision  strange  such  towers  to  see. 

Sculptured  and  wrought  so  gorgeously, 

Where  human  art  could  never  be. 

And  columns  framed  of  marble  white, 
And  giant  fanes,  dome  over  dome 

Piled,  and  triumphant  gates,  all  bright 

With  workmanship,  which  could  not  come 

From  touch  of  mortal  instrument, 

Shot  o'er  the  vales,  or  lustre  lent 

From  its  own  shapes  magnificent. 

But  still  the  Lady  heard  that  clang  ■ 

Filling  the  wide  air  far  away ; 
And  still  the  mist  whose  light  did  hang 

Among  the  mountains  shook  alway, 
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So  that  the  Lady's  heart  beat  fast, 

As,  half  in  joy  and  half  aghast, 

On  those  high  domes  her  look  she  cast. 

Sadden,  from  out  that  city  sprang 
A  light  that  made  the  earth  grow  red; 

Two  flames  that  each  with  quivering  tongue 
Lick'd  its  high  domes,  and  over  head 

Among  those  mighty  towers  and  fanes 

Dropp'd  fire,  as  a  volcano  rains 

Its  sulphuroDS  ruin  on  the  plains. 

And  hark !  a  rush  as  if  the  deep 

Had  burst  its  bonds;  she  look'd  behind. 

And  saw  over  the  western  steep 
A  raging  flood  descend,  and  wind 

Through  tliat  wide  vale;  she  felt  uo  fear, 

But  said  within  herself,  't  is  clear 

These  towers  are  Nature's  own,  and  she 

To  save  them  has  sent  forth  the  sea. 

And  now  those  raging  billows  came 

NVhere  that  fair  L4idy  sate,  and  she 
Was  borne  towards  the  showering  flame 
By  the  wild  vraves  heap'd  tumultuously. 
And  on  a  little  plank,  the  flow 
Of  the  whirlpool  bore  her  to  and  fro. 

The  waves  were  fiercely  vomited 

From  every  tower  and  every  dome. 
And  dreary  light  did  widely  shed 

O'er  that  vast  flood's  suspended  foam, 
Beneath  the  smoke  which  hung  its  night 
On  the  stain'd  cope  of  heaven's  lighL 

The  ptank  whereon  that  Lady  sate 

Was  driven  through  the  chasms,  about  and  about, 
Between  the  peaks  so  desolate 

Of  the  drowning  mountain,  in  and  out. 
As  the  thistle-beard  on  a  whirlwind  sails — 
While  the  flood  was  filling  those  hollow  vales. 

At  las(  her  plank  an  eddy  crost. 

And  bore  her  to  the  city's  wall. 
Which  now  the  flood  had  reach'd  almost: 

It  might  the  stoutest  heart  appal 
To  hear  the  fire  roar  and  hiss 
Through  the  domes  of  those  mighty  palaces. 

The  eddy  whirled  her  round  and  round 

Before  a  gorgeous  gate,  which  stood 
Piercing  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  bound 

Its  aery  arch  with  light  like  blood; 
She  look'd  on  tliat  gate  of  marble  clear. 
With  wonder  that  extinguish'd  fear. 

For  it  was  fiU'd  with  sculptures  rarest. 
Or  forms  most  beautiful  and  strange. 

Like  nothing  human,  but  the  direst 
Of  winged  shapes,  whose  legions  range 

Throughout  the  sleep  of  those  that  are. 

Like  this  same  Lady,  good  and  fair. 

And  as  the  look'd,  still  lovelier  grew 

Those  marble  forms;'— the  sculptor  sure 
Was  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  hue 


Of  his  own  mind  did  there  endure 
After  the  toucls  whose  power  had  braided 
Such  grace,  was  in  some  sad  change  faded. 

She  look'd,  the  flames  were  dim,  the  flood 
Grew  tranquil  as  a  woodland  river 

Winding  tlirough  hills  in  solitude ; 
Those  marble  shapes  then  seem'd  lo  quiver. 

And  their  fair  limbs  to  float  in  motion. 

Like  weeds  unfolding  in  the  ocean. 

And  their  lips  moved;  one  seem'd  to  speak, 
When  suddenly  the  mountain  crackt, 

And  through  the  chasm  the  flood  did  break 
With  an  earth-uplifting  cataract: 

The  statues  gave  a  joyous  scream, 

And  on  its  wings  tlie  pale  thin  dream 

Lifted  the  Lady  from  the  stream. 

The  dizzy  flight  of  that  phantom  pale 
Waked  the  fair  Lady  from  her  sleep. 

And  she  arose,  while  from  the  veil 
Of  her  dark  eyes  the  dream  did  creep. 

And  she  walk'd  about  as  one  who  knew 

That  sleep  has  sights  as  clear  and  true 

As  any  waking  eyes  can  view. 
Marlow,  1817. 


MONT  BLANC. 

LINES  WHITTEN  IN  THK  VaLB  OF  CBAMOUNI. 

I. 

Tni  everlasting  universe  of  things 

Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  waves. 

Now  dark — now  glittering— now  reflecting  gloom — 

Now  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret  springs 

The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute  brings 

Of  waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its  own. 

Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 

In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains  lone, 

Where  waterfalls  around  it  leap  for  ever. 

Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast  river 

Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

U. 
Thus  thou.  Ravine  of  Arve — dark,  deep  Ravine — 
Thou  many-coloui'd,  many-voiced  vale, 
Over  whose  pines  and  crags  and  caverns  sail 
Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sunbeams :  awful  seene^ 
Where  Power  in  likeness  of  the  Arve  comes  down 
From  the  ice  gulfo  that  gird  his  secret  throne, 
Bursting  through  these  dark  mountains,  like  the  flame 
Of  lightning  through  the  tempest;  thou  dost  lit, 
Thy  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  clinging, 
Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devotion' 
The  chainless  winds  still  come  and  ever  came 
To  drink  their  odours,  and  their  mighty  swinging 
To  hear — an  old  and  solemn  harmony  : 
Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretch'd  across  the  sweep 
Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 
Ro*bes  some  unsculptured  image ;  the  strange  sleep 
Which,  when  the  voices  of  the  desert  fail. 
Wraps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity, — 
Thy  caverns,  echoing  to  the  Arre's  commotion 
A  loud  lone  sound,  no  other  sound  can  tame: 
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Thou  art  pervaded  with  that  ceaaeleis  motion, 

Thou  art  the  path  of  that  unresting  sound — 

Diizy  Ravine !  and  when  I  gaze  on  thee 

I  seem  as  in  a  trance  sublime  and  strange 

To  muse  on  my  own  separate  phantasy, 

My  own,  my  human  mind,  which  passively 

Now  renders  and  receives  fast  influencings. 

Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 

With  the  clear  universe  of  things  around; 

One  legion  of  wild  thoughts,  whose  wandering  wings 

Now  float  above  thy  darkness,  and  now  rest 

Where  that  or  thou  art  no  unbidden  gnesi, 

In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 

Seeking  among  the  shadows  that  pass  by. 

Ghosts  of  ail  things  that  are,  some  shade  of  thee. 

Some  phantom,  some  faint  image ;  till  the  breast 

From  which  they  fled  recab  them,  thou  art  there! 

111. 
Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 
Visit  the  soul  in  sleep, — that  death  is  slumber. 
And  that  iis  shapes  the  busy  thoughts  outnumber 
Of  those  who  wake  and  live. — I  look  on  high ; 
Has  some  unknown  omnipotence  unfurl'd 
The  veil  of  life  and  death  7  or  do  I  lie 
In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 
Spread  far  around  and  inaccesxibly 
Its  circles?    For  the  very  spirit  fatU, 
Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from  steep  to  steep 
That  vanishes  among  the  viewless  gales! 
Far,  far  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sky, 
Mont  Blanc  appears, — still,  snowy,  and  sereoa — 
Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly  forms 
Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock ;  broad  vales  between 
Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps. 
Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps; 
A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone. 
Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  huntef's  bone. 
And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there — how  hideously 
Its  shapes  are  heap'd  around  I  rude,  bare,  and  high. 
Ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven. — Is  this  the  scene 
Where  the  old  Earthquake-daemon  taught  her  young 
Ruin  ?    Were  these  their  toys?  or  did  a  sea 
Of  fire  envelop  once  this  silent  snow? 
None  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  teaches  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so  mild, 
So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 
But  for  such  faith  with  nature  reconciled : 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe ;  not  understood 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great,  and  good 
Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feel. 

IV. 

The  fields,  tlie  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams, 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  danlal  earth;  lightning,  and  rain, 
Earthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurricane, 
The  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower; — the  bound 
With  which  from  4hal  detested  trance  they  leap; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  birth. 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be ; 


All  things  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil  and  sound 
Are  born  and  die,  revolve,  subside  and  swell. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible : 
And  thist  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primeval  mountains. 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.     The  glaciers  creep. 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  their  far  foun- 
tains. 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Tet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shatter'd  stand;  the  rocks,  drawn  down 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  reclaimed.    The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds  becomes  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone. 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.    The  race 
Of  man  flies  far  in  dread;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream. 
And  their  place  is  not  known.    Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rushing  torrenis'  restleia  gleam. 
Which,  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult  welling, 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  majestic  River, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  lood  waters  to  the  ocean  waves. 
Breathes  its  swift  vapours  to  the  circling  air. 


Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high  : — the  power  is  there, 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mountain ;  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun. 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them  : — Winds  contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently !  Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapour  broods 
Over  the  snow.     The  secret  strength  of  things 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea, 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy? 
SwiTZBtL&ND,  June  a3,  1816. 


ON  THE  MEDUSA  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI, 

IN  THE  FLOREHTIME  GALLERY. 

It  lieth,  gazing  on  the  midnight  sky. 
Upon  the  cloudy  mountain  peak  supine ; 

Below,  for  lands  are  seen  tremblingly; 
Its  horror  and  its  beauty  are  divine. 

Upon  its  lips  and  eyelids  seems  to  lie 

Loveliness  like  a  shadow,  from  which  shrine. 
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Fiery  and  land,  ttruggliog  UDderaeath, 
The  agonies  of  anguish  and  of  death. 

Yet  it  it  lett  the  horror  than  the  grace 
Which  turns  the  gazer's  spirit  into  stone; 

Whereon  the  lineaments  of  that  dead  face 
Are  graven,  till  the  characters  be  grown 

Into  itself,  and  thought  no  more  can  trace; 
'T  is  the  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 

Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of  pain. 

Which  humanize  and  harmonize  the  strain. 

And  from  its  head  as  from  one  body  grow, 
As  [  ]  grass  out  of  a  watery  rock. 

Hairs  which  are  vipers,  and  they  curl  and  flow, 
And  their  long  tangles  in  each  other  lock. 

And  with  unending  involutions  show 

Their  mailed  j^diance,  as  it  were  to  mock 

The  torture  and  the  death  within,  and  saw 

The  solid  air  with  many  a  ragged  jaw. 

And  from  a  stone  beside,  a  poisonous  eft 
Peeps  idly  into  these  Gorgonian  eyes; 

Whilst  in  the  air  a  ghastly  bat,  bereft 
Of  sense,  has  flitted  with  a  mad  surprise 

Out  of  the  cave  this  hideous  light  h^d  cleft, 
And  he  comes  hastening  like  a  moth  that  hies 

After  a  taper;  and  the  midnight  sky 

Flares,  a  light  more  dread  than  obscurity. 

T  is  the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror ; 

For  from  the  serpents  gleams  a  brazen  glare 
Kindled  by  that  inextricable  error, 

Which  makes  a  thrilling  vapour  of  the  air 
Become  a  [  ]  and  ever-sliifting  mirror 

Of  all  the  beauty  and  the  terror  there — 
A  woman's  countenance,  with  serpent  locks. 
Gazing  in  death  on  heaven  from  thoee  wet  rocks. 

Ftorence,  1819. 

SONG. 

lUtKLT,  rarely,  comest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Dulight! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night? 
Ifany  a  weary  night  and  day 
T  is  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  again? 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 

Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 
Spirit  false !  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf, 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayd ; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near. 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear.  ' 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure. 
Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity. 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure  .- 


Pity  then  will  cut  away 

Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest. 

Spirit  of  Delight  1 
Tlie  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  drest, 

And  the  starry  night. 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  mom 
When  the  golden  mists  are  bom. 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost; 
I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

Every  thing  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 

I  love  tranquil  solitude, 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise  and  good. 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference!  but  thou  dost  posse 
The  things  1  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

I  love  Love — though  he  has  wings. 

And  like  light  can  flee, 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
Thou  art  love  and  life !  O  come, 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 


TO  CONSTANTIA, 

SINGIIfG. 

Thds  to  be  lost,  and  thus  to  sink  and  die, 
Perchance  were  death  indeed ! — Constantia,  turn ! 

In  thy  dark  eyes  a  power  like  light  doth  lie. 

Even  though  the  sounds  which  were  thy  voice,  which 
burn 

Between  thy  lips,  are  laid  to  deep ; 
Within  thy  breath,  and  on  thy  hair,  like  odoor  it  is  yet. 

And  from  thy  touch  like  fire  doth  leap. 

Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks  are  wet — 
Alas,  that  tlie  lom  heart  can  bleed,  but  not  fbiigeC  ! 

A  breathless  awe,  like  the  swift  change 

Unseen,  but  felt  in  youthful  slumbers. 
Wild,  sweet,  but  uncommunicably  strange, 

Thou  breathest  now  in  fast  ascending  numben. 
The  cope  of  heaven  teems  rent  and  cloven 

By  the  enchantment  of  thy  strain, 
And  on  my  shoulders  wings  are  woven. 

To  follow  its  sublime  career. 
Beyond  the  mighty  moons  (hat  wane 

Upon  the  verge  of  nature's  utmost  sphere, 

T  ill  the  world's  shadowy  walls  are  past  and  disappcsu*. 

Her  voice  is  hovering  o'er  my  soul— it  lingen, 

O'ershadowing  it  with  soft  and  lulling  wings ; 
The  blood  and  life  within  those  snowy  fingers 

Teach  witchcraft  to  the  instramental  strings. 
My  brain  is  wild,  my  breath  comes  quick — 

The  blood  is  listening  in  my  frame. 
And  thronging  shadows,  fost  and  thick, 

Fall  on  my  overflowing  eyes; 
My  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flame; 
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As  morniog  dew,  that  in  the  sanbeam  dies, 
I  am  dissolred  in  these  consuming  ecstactes. 

I  have  no  life,  Gonstantia,  now,  but  thee. 

Whilst,  like  the  world-surrounding  air,  thy  song 
Flows  on,  and  fills  all  things  with  melody.— 

Now  is  thy  voice  a  tempest  swift  and  strong, 
On  which,  like  one  in  trance  upborne. 

Secure  o'er  rocks  and  wates  1  sweep. 
Rejoicing  like  a  cloud  of  mom. 

Now  't  is  the  breath  of  summer  night, 
Which,  when  the  starry  waters  sleep. 

Round  western  isles,  with  incense-blossoms  bright, 
Lingering,  soqwndsmy  soul  in  its  Tolnptnoos  flight 

THE  FUGITIVES. 

I. 

Thi  waters  are  flashing. 
The  white  hail  is  dashing, 
The  lightnings  are  glancing. 
The  hoar-spray  is  dancing — 
Away  1 

The  whirlwind  is  rolling. 
The  thunder  is  tolling. 
The  forest  is  swinging. 
The  minster  bells  ringing — 
Come  away ! 


«• 


The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion  : 
Bird,  beast,  man  and  worm 
Hare  crept  out  of  the  storm — 
Gome  away ! 

n. 

•  Our  boat  has  one  sail. 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale ; — 
A  bold  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  should  follow  us  now,*  — 
Shouted  He— 

And  she  cried :  « Ply  the  oar ! 
Put  off  gaily  from  shore ! — 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Mix'd  with  hail  speck'd  their  path 
O'er  the  sea. 

And  from  isle,  lower  and  rock. 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke. 
And  though  dumb  in  the  blast, 
The  red  cannon  flash'd  fast 
From  the  lee. 

III. 
« And  fear^st  thou,  and  fear'st  thoa? 
And  see*st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou  7 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  the  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thou7» 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover— 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure, 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low;— 


While  around  the  lash'd  Ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion, 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted. 
Sunk,  shatter'd  and  shifted, 
To  .and  fro. 

IV. 
In  the  court  of  the  fortress, 
Beside  the  pale  portress. 
Like  a  blood-hound  well  beaten. 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame ; 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret, 
As  a  death-boding  spirit, 
Stands  the  grey  tyrant  fether, 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame ; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  ere  clung  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  last 
Of  his  name! 


A  LAMENT. 

Swirrait  far  than  summer's  flight, 
Swifter  lar  than  youth's  delight. 
Swifter  for  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead. 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

The  swallow  Summer  comes  again. 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign, 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow. 
Sleep  itself  is  turn'd  to  sorrow. 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead, 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be : 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear, 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear, 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me. 


THE  PINE  FOREST 

OF  THE  CA8CINE,   NEAR  PISA. 

Deabbst,  best  and  brightest. 

Gome  away. 
To  the  woods  and  to  the  fields  I 
Dearer  than  this  fairest  day, 
Which  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  in  the  brake. 
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The  eldest  of  the  hours  of  spring, 
Into  the  winter  wandering, 
Looks  upon  the  leafless  wood ; 
And  the  banks  all  bare  and  rude 
Found  it  seems  this  halcyon  mom, 
In  February's  bosom  born, 
Bending  from  heaven,  in  azure  mirth,' 
Kiss'd  the  cold  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free ; 
And  waked  to  music  all  the  fountains, 
And  breathed  upon  the  rigid  mountains. 
And  made  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake!  arise!  and  come  away! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains, 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  the  roof  of  leaves; 
Where  the  Pine  its  garland  weares, 
Sapless,  grey,  and  ivy  dun. 
Round  stones  that  never  kiss  the  sun  ; 
To  the  sandhills  of  the  sea. 
Where  the  earliest  violets  be. 

Now  the  last  day  of  many  days, 
AH  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou. 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead, 
Rise  Memory,  and  write  its  praise. 
And  do  thy  wonted  work,  and  trace 
The  epitaph  of  glory  fled  : 
For  the  Earth  hath  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow. 

We  wander'd  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam, 

The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep. 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 

And  on  the  woods,  and  on  the  deep, 
The  smile  of  Heaven  lay. 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  day  were  one 
Sent  from  beyond  the  skies. 

Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  sun 
A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amid  the  Pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste. 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  ntde, 

With  stems  like  serpents  interlaced. 

How  calm  it  was ! — the  silence  there 
By  such  a  chain  was  bound, 

That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 
Made  stiller  by  her  sound 

The  inviolable  quietness ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew. 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 


It  seem'd  that  from  the  remotest  seat 
Of  the  white  mountain's  waste, 

To  the  bright  flower  beneath  our  feet, 
A  magic  circle  traced  ;— 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thinking  silent  life, 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  Nature's  strife. — 

For  still  it  seem'd  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there, 
Was  one  whose  being  fill'd  with  lore 

The  breathleas  atmoepbere. 

Were  not  the  crocusses  that  grew 

Under  that  ilex  tree, 
As  beautiful  in  scent  and  hue 

As  ever  fed  the  bee  ? 

We  stood  beside  the  poob  that  lie 

Under  the  forest  bough, 
And  each  seemed  like  a  sky 

Gulf  d  in  a  world  below  ;— 

A  purple  firmament  of  light. 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay. 
More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night. 

And  clearer  than  the  day — 

In  which  the  massy  forests  grew. 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament. 

With  that  clear  truth  express'd. 

There  lay  far  glades  and  neighbouring  lawn, 
And,  through  the  dark  green  crowd. 

The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  riews,  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen, 
Were  imaged  by  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 

And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

Within  an  Elysium  air. 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  silence  sleeping  there. 

Until  a  wandering  wind  crept  by, 

Like  an  unwelcome  thought, 
Which  from  my  mind's  too  faithful  eye 

Blots  ihy  bright  image  out. 

For  thou  arc  good  and  dear  and  kind. 
The  forest  ever  green. 

But  lens  of  peace  in  S 's  mind, 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 
February  a,  182a. 
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TO  NIGHT. 

SwiPTLT  walk  oTer  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night! 
Out  of  the  miaty  eastern  care, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 

«wift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey. 

Star-inwrought  I 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
Kiss  her  until  slie  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  ali  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Gome,  long  sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turn'd  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloTed  guest, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  ? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Munnur'd  like  a  noon-tide  bee. 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  7 
Wouldst  thou  me  T— And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 

Gome  soon,  soon  \ 


EVENING. 

POlfTS  A   MARB,   PISA. 

Thb  son  is  set;  the  swallows  are  asleep; 

The  bats  are  flitting  feat  in  the  grey  air; 
The  slow  soft  toads  out  of  damp  comers  creep, 

And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here  and  there 
Over  the  quivering  siirhice  of  the  stream. 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  its  silent  dream. 

There  is  no  dew  on  the  dry  grass  to-nighc. 
Nor  damp  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees ; 

The  wind  is  intermitting,  dry,  and  light; 
And  in  the  inconstant  motion  of  the  breeie 

The  dust  and  straws  are  driven  up  and  down, 

And  whirl'd  about  the  pavement  of  the  town. 

Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  rirer 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 

Immoveably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away ; 

Go  to  the  [  ] 

You,  being  changed,  will  find  it  then  as  now. 


The  chasm  in  which  the  sun  has  sunk  is  shut 
By  darkest  barriers  of  enormous  cloud, 

Like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled — but 
Growing  and  moving  upwards  in  a  crowd. 

And  over  it  a  space  of  watery  blue, 

Which  the  keen  evening  star  is  shining  through. 


ARETHUSA. 

AaiTBUSA  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,— 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks. 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams ; — 

Hofrsteps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  rarine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams : 

And  gliding  and  springing. 

She  went,  ever  singing. 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep ; 

The  Earth  seem'd  to  love  her. 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 
As  she  linger'd  towards  the  deep. 

Then  Alphens  bold. 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook ; 

And  open'd  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks ; — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymantlius  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  conceal'd  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow. 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below : 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  river  God  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 

As  he  foUow'd  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

«  Oh,  saTe  me !  Oh,  guide  me! 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me. 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair  !* 

The  loud  Ocean  heard, 

To  its  blue  depth  starr'd. 
And  divided  at  her  prayer ; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam ; 

Behind  her  descended. 

Her  billows  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : — 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main 
Alpheus  rush'd  behind,-^ 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin, 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 
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Under  the  bowers 
Where  the  Ocean  Powers 

Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones, 

Through  the  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  floods, 

Oret  heaps  of  unvalued  stones : 
Through  the  dim  beamf 
Which  amid  the  streams 

Weare  a  net- work  of  colour'd  light; 
And  under  the  caves, 
Where  the  shadowy  waves 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night : — 
Ouupeeding  the  shark, 
And  the  sword-fish  dark. 

Under  the  ocean  foam. 

And  up  through  the  rifts 
Of  the  mountain  clifcs, 

They  pass'd  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountaips 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted. 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sun-rise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  helow, 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel  ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Oriygian  sliore; — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  aiure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 
Pisa,  I  Sao. 


THE  QUESTION. 

I  obkam'd  that,  as  I  wandcr'd  by  the  way, 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring, 

And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray, 
Hix'd  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 

Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 

But  kiss'd  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets. 

Daisies,  those  pcarl'd  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 

Faint  oxiips;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved ;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected  tears, 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  hears. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine. 

Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight-colour'd  May, 

And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cup»,  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drain'd  not  by  the  day; 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine. 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray; 

And  flowers  azure,  black  and  streak'd  with  gold. 

Fairer  than  any  waken'd  eyes  behold. 


And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag  flowers,  purple  prankc  with 
while. 
And  starry  river  bods  among  the  sedge, 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright. 
Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  ii^ht; 
And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  shacn. 


Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natural  bo* 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 

Kept  these  imprison'd  children  of  the  Hours 
Within  my  hand, — and  then,  elate  and  gay, 

I  hasten 'd  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 

That  I  might  there  present  it! — Oh !  to  whom? 


LINES  TO  AN  INDIAN  AIR. 

I  ABiSK  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 
1  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — who  knows  howT 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet ! 

The  wandering  airs  they  foint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 
The  champak  odours  foil 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  on  thine. 
Beloved  as  thou  art! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die,  I  faint.  1  fail ! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fest. 
Oh  !  press  it  close  to  thine  again, 
Where  it  will  break  atiasL 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION,  NEAR  NAPLES. 

Thk  son  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light 

Around  its  unezpanded  buds; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 
The  City's  voice  itself  b  soft,  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  pnrple  sea-weeds  sirowB; 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 
Like  light  dissolved  in  uuMhcmta,  thrown: 
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I  sit  upon  (be  aands  alone, 

The  ligbmin^  of  the  nood-(ide  oceAn 
Is  flashiDg  round  me,  and  a  tone, 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
Dow  sweet  I  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  eoMtioD. 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  aroand| 
Mor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walk'd  with  inward  glory  crown'd — 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround— 

Smiling  they  lire,  and  call  life  pleasure ; 
To  me  that  cap  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear. 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament— for  1  am  one 

Whom  men  Ibve  not,— and  yet  r^irec. 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  Uie  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set, 
Will  linger,  though  eojoy'd,  like  joy  in  memory  yeL 
December,  1818. 


AUTUMN  : 

A  DIRGE. 

Th«  warm  sun  is  bailing,  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing, 
The  bare  boughs  are  sighing,  the  pale  flowers  are  dying, 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead. 

Is  lying. 

Come,  months,  come  away. 

From  November  to  May, 

In  your  saddest  array ; 

Follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year. 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipt  worm  is  crawling. 
The  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is  knelling 

For  the  year; 
The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizards  each  gone 
To  his  dwelling; 

Come,  months,  come  away; 

Put  on  white,  black,  and  grey, 

Let  your  light  sisters  P^Ay^" 

Ye,  follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  make  her  grave  green  wilh  tear  on  tear. 


HYMN  OF  APOLLO. 

Thb  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  I  lie, 

Curtain'd  witli  star-enwoveo  tapestries. 
From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky. 

Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes,— 
Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  grey  Dawn, 
Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 

Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves, 

Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam ; 
My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  wilh  fire;  the  caves 

Are  fill'd  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  earth  to  my  embraces  bare. 

The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts,  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day ; 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  frcHn  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might. 

Until  diininish'd  by  the  reign  of  night. 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowen. 
With  their  ethefeal  colours;  the  Moon's  globe 

And  tlie  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe; 

Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven, 
Then  witit  unwilling  steps  I  wander  down 

Into  the  clouds  of  the  Allan  tic  even; 
For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  frown  : 

What  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 

With  which  I  soothe  them  from  the  western  isle? 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 

Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine; 
All  harmony  of  instrument  «r  verse. 

All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine. 
All  light  of  art  or  nature;— to  my  song 
Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong. 

HYMN  OF  PAN. 

FsoM  the  foreett  and  highlandtf 

We  come,  we  come  • 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

The  bees  <m  the  bdls  of  thyme. 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime. 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grtMS, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  *  was. 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

Liquid  Penens  was  flowing. 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 

The  light  of  the  dying  day, 

I  Tbii  ftad  tb«  former  poen  wmw  writua  at  tbe  reque«t  of « 
frieod,  to  be  iBMtted  in  a  dnma  oa  tho  tufaieet  of  Midai.  Apollo 
and  Pan  ooatoadad  b«fbra  Tmoltta  for  ik«  |trlie  la  mule 
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Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipingK. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans/  and  Fauos, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
And  all  tliat  did  then  attend  and  follow, 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
Witli  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven— and  the  giaiit  wars. 

And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth,— 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipings, — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasp'd  a  reed  : 
Goda  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus ! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed : 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would, 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  froien  your  blood. 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


THE  BOAT 

ON  THE  8ERCH10. 

Out  boat  is  asleep  in  Serchio's  stream. 
Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream, 
The  helm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither ; 
Dominic,  the  boat-man,  has  brought  the  mast, 
And  the  oars  and  the  sails;  but 't  is  sleeping  fast. 
Like  a  beas^  unconscious  of  its  tether. 

The  stars  burnt  out  in  the  pale  blue  air, 

And  the  thin  white  moon  lay  withering  there ; 

To  tower,  and  cavern,  and  rift  and  tree. 

The  owl  and  the  bat  fled  drowsily. 

Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods. 

And  the  rocks  above  and  the  stream  below. 

And  the  vapours  in  their  multitudes, 

And  the  Apennine's  shroud  of  summer  snow. 

And  clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold 

The  miste  in  their  eastern  caves  uproU'd. 

Day  had  awaken'd  all  things  that  be. 
The  lark  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow  free, 
And  the  milkmaid's  song  and  tlie  mower's  Scyllie, 
And  the  matin-bell  and  the  mountain  bee  : 
Fire-flies  were  quench'd  on  the  dewy  com, 
Glow-worms  went  out  on  the  rirer's  brim. 
Like  kimps  which  a  student  forgets  to  trim : 
The  beetle  forgot  to  wind  his  horn. 
The  crickets  were  still  in  the  meadow  and  hill : 
Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  fiirmer's  gun. 
Night's  dreams  and  terrors,  every  one, 
Fled  from  the  brains  which  are  their  prey, 
From  the  lamp's  death  to  the  morning  ray. 

All  rose  to  do  the  task  He  set  to  each. 
Who  shaped  us  to  hb  ends  and  not  enr  own ; 
The  million  rose  to  laam,  and  one  to  teach 
What  none  yet  erer  knew  or  can  be  known ; 

And  many  rose 
Whose  woe  was  such  that  fear  became  desire;— 
MeUhior  and  Lionel  wera  not  among  those ; 


They  from  the  tlirong  of  men  had  stepp'd  aside. 
And  made  their  home  under  the  green  hill  side. 
It  was  that  hill,  whose  intervening  brow 
Screens  Lucca  from  the  Pisan's  envious  eye. 
Which  the  circumfluous  plain  waving  below. 
Like  a  wide  lake  of  green  fertility, 
With  streams  and  fields  and  manhes  hare, 
Divides  from  the  far  Apennines — which  lie 
Islanded  in  the  immeasurable  air. 

«  What  think  you,  as  she  lies  in  her  green  cove, 

Our  little  sleeping  boat  is  dreaming  of? 

If  morning  dreams  are  true,  why  1  should  guess 

That  she  was  dreaming  of  our  idleness, 

And  of  the  miles  of  watery  way 

We  should  have  led  her  by  this  time  of  day?* 


•  Never  mind,>  said  Lionel, 

«  Gire  care  to  the  winds,  they  can  bear  it  well 
About  yon  poplar  tops ;  and  see. 
The  white  clouds  are  driving  merrily, 
And  the  stars  we  miss  this  mora  will  light 
Alore  willingly  our  return  to-night. — 
List,  my  dear  fellow,  the  breeze  blows  fair; 
How  it  scatters  Dominic's  long  black  hair. 
Singing  of  us,  and  our  lazy  motions. 
If  I  can  guess  a  boat's  emotions. —  > 

The  chain  is  loosed,  the  sails  are  spread. 
The  living  breath  is  fresh  behind. 
As  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed. 
Comes  the  laughing  morning  wind;— 
The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  makes  head 
Against  the  Serchio's  torrent  fierce. 
Then  flags  with  intermitting  course. 
And  hangs  upon  the  wave,  [  ] 

Which  fervid  from  its  mountain  source 
Shallow,  smooth  and  strong  doth  come, — 
Swift  as  fire,  tempestuously 
It  sweeps  into  the  affrighted  sea; 
In  morning's  smile  its  eddies  coil, 
Its  billows  sparkle,  toss  and  boil. 
Torturing  all  its  quiet  light 
Into  columns  fierce  and  bright. 

The  Serchio,  twisting  forth 
Between  the  marble  barriers  which  it  clove 
At  Ripafratta,  leads  through  the  dread  chasm 
The  wave  tliat  died  the  death  that  lovers  love. 
Living  in  wliat  it  sought ;  as  if  this  spasm 
Had  not  yet  past,  the  toppling  mountains  cling, 
But  the  clear  stream  in  full  enthusiasm 
Pours  itself  on  the  plain,  until  wandering, 
Down  one  clear  path  of  effluence  crystalline 
Sends  its  clear  waves,  that  they  may  fling 
At  Arno's  feet  tribute  of  corn  and  wine, 
Then,  through  the  pestilential  deserts  wild 
Of  tangled  marsh  and  woods  of  stbnted  fir, 
It  rushes  to  the  Ocean. 
July,  183 1. 

THE  ZUCCA.  » 

I. 

SuMMjta  was  dead  and  Autumn  was  expiring. 
And  infant  Winter  laugh'd  upon  tlie  land 

•  Pampkio. 
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All  cloudlessly  and  oold;— when  I,  deriring 
More  in  thb  world  than  anyi  understand, 

Wept  o'er  the  beauty,  which,  like  sea  retiring. 
Had  left  the  earth  bare  as  the  wave-worn  sand 

Of  my  poor  heart,  and  o'er  the  grass' and  flowers 

Pale  for  the  fo.lsehood  of  the^ilattering  hours. 

II. 
Summer  was  dead,  but  I  yet  lived  to  weep 

The  instability  of  all  but  weeping; 
And  on  the  earth  luU'd  in  her.  winter  sleep 

I  woke,  and  envied  her  as  she  was  sleeping. 
Too  happy  Earth !  over  thy  face  shall  creep 

The  wakening  vernal  airs,  until  thou,  leaping 
From  unremember'd  dreams,  shalt  [  ]  sec 

No  death  divide  thy  immortality. 

HI. 
I  loved — 0  no,  I  mean  not  one  of  ye, 

Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
As  human  heart  to  human  heart  may  be; — 

I  loved,  I  know  not  what— but  this  low  sphere. 
And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee, 

Tliou,  whom  seen  no  where,  I  feel  everywhere. 
Dim  object  of  my  soul's  idolatry. 

Veiled  art  thou  like— 

IV. 
By  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  all  whose  shapes  thou  flowest, 

Neither  to  be  contain'd,  delay'd,  or  hidden. 
Making  divine  the  loftiest  and  the  lowest. 

When  for  a  moment  thou  art  not  forbidden 
To  live  within  the  life  which  thou  bestowest; 

And  leaving  noblest  things  vacant  and  chidden, . 
Cold  as  a  corpse  after  the  spirit's  flight. 
Blank  as  the  sun  after  the  birth  of  night.. 

V. 

In  winds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  alt  things  common. 
In  music  and  the  sweet  unconscious  tone 

Of  animals,  and  voices  which  are  human, 
Meant  to  express  some  feelings  of  their  own ; 

In  the  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  woman, 

In  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the  fresh  grass  shown. 

Or  dying  in  the  autumn,  I  the  most 

Adore  thee  present  or  lament  thee  lost. 

VI. 
And  thns  I  went  lamenting,  when  I  saw 

A  plant  upon  the  river's  margin  lie. 
Like  one  who  loved  beyond  his  Nature's  law. 

And  in  despair  had  cast  him  down  to  die^ 
Its  leaves  which  had  outlived  the  frost,  the  thaw 

Had  blighted  as  a  heart  which  hatred's  eye 
Can  blast  not,  but  which  pity  kills;  the  dew 
Lay  on  its  spotted  leaves  like  tears  too  true. 

VII. 
The  Heavens  had  wept  upon  it,  but  the  Earth 
Had  crush'd  it  on  her  un maternal  breast. 


VIIL 
I  bore  it  to  my  chamber,  and  I  planted 

It  in  a  vase  full  of  the  lightest  mould ; 
The  winter  beams  which  out  of  Heaven  slanted 

Fell  through  the  window  panes,  disrobed  of  cold, 


Upon  its  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  star  which  panted ' 

In  evening  for  the  Day,  whose  car  has  roU'd  * 
Over  the  horizon's  wave,  with  looks  of  light 
Smiled  on  it  from  the  threshold  of  the  night. 

IX. 

The  mitigated  influences  of  air 

And  light  revived  the  plant,  and  from  it  grew 
Strong  leaves  and  tendrils,  and  its  flowers  fair. 

Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vine's  burning  dew, 
Overflowed  with  golden  colours;  an  atmosphere 

Of  vital  warmth  infolded  it  anew. 
And  every  impulse  sent  to  every  part  - 
The  unlieheld  pulsations  of  its  heart. 

X. 

Well  might  the  plant  grow  beautiful  and  strong. 
Even  if  the  sun  and  air  had  smiled  not  on  it ; 

For  one  wept  o'er  it  all  the  winter  long 
Tears  pure  as  Heaven's  rain,  which  fell  upon  it 

Hour  after  hour;  for  sounds  of  softest  song; 
Mix'd  with  the  stringed  melodies  that  won  it 

To  leave  the  gentle  lips  on  which  it  slept. 

Had  loosed  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and  wept. 

XI. 
Had  loosed  his  heart,  and  shook  the  leaves  and  flowcra 

On  which  he  wepi,  the  while  the  savage  storm. 
Waked  by  the  darkest  of  December's  hours, 

Was  raving  round  the  chamber  hnsh'd  and  warm; 
The  birds  were  shivering  in  their  leafless  bowers. 

The  fish  were  frozen  in  the  pools,  the  form 
Of  every  summer  plant  was  dead  [      ] 
Whilst  this 

January,  iSaa. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

AN   ALLBOORT. 
FIAST  SPIHIT. 

Ob  thou,  who  plumed  with  strong  desire 
Would  float  above  the  earth,  beware ! 
A» Shadow  tracks  thy  flight  of  fire — 

Night  is  coming ! 
Bright  are  the  regions  of  the  air, 

And  among  the  winds  and  beanui 
It  were  delight  to  wander  there — 
Night  is  coming ! 

SKCOND  SPIBIT. 

The  deathless  stars  are  bright  above; 
If  I  would  cross  the  shade  of  nijght. 
Within  my  heart  is  the  lamp  of  love, 

And  that  is  day  I 
And  the  moon  vrill  smile  with  gentle  light 

On  my  golden  plumes  where'er  they  move; 
The  meteors  will  linger  round  my  flight. 
And  make  night  day. 

FIRST  SPIBIT. 

But  if  the  whirlwinds  of  darkness  waken 

Hail  and  lightning  and  stormy  rain? 
See,  tlie  bounds  of  the  air  are  shaken- 
Night  is  coming ! 
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The  red  swift  cload4  of  the  hnmcanc 
Yon  decliniog  aun  liaye  oreriakeB, 
The  dash  of  the  bail  sweepi  over  the  plain- 
Night  it  coming  I 

SBCOND  spiarr. 
I  iee  the  light,  and  I  bear  the  sound  j 
111  sail  on  the  flood  of  the  tempest  dark 
With  the  calm  within  and  (he  light  around 
Which  makes  night  day : 
And  thou,  when  the  gloom  is  deep  and  stark , 
Look  from  thy  dull  earth,  slumber-bound, 
My  moon-like  flight  thou  then  mayst  mark 
On  high,  fu  away. 

Some  say,  there  is  a  precipice 

Where  one  vast  pine  is  frozen  to  ruin 
O'er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice 

Mid  Alpine  mountains; 
And  that  the  languid  storm,  pursuing 

That  winged  shape,  for  ever  flies 
Ronnd  those  hoar  branches,  aye  renewing 
Its  aery  fountains. 

Some  say,  when  nights  are  dry  and  clear, 

And  the  death  dews  sleep  on  the  morasa, 
Sweet  whispers  are  heard  by  the  travdler 

Which  makes  night  day : 
And  a  ulver  shape  like  his  early  love  dotJi  pass 

Upborne  by  her  wild  and  glittering  hair, 
And  when  he  awakes  on  the  fragrant  grass, 
He  finds  night  day. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Thit  were  two  coosins,  almost  like  to  twins, 

Except  that  from  the  catalogue  of  sins 

Nature  had  rated  their  love— which  could  not  be 

But  by  dissevering  their  nativity. 

And  so  they  grew  together,  like  two  flowers 

Upon  one  stem,  which  the  same  beams  and  showers 

Lull  or  awaken  in  their  purple  prime, 

Which  the  same  hand  will  gather — the  same  clime 

Shake  with  decay.    This  fair  day  smiles  to  see 

All  those  who  love,— and  who  ever  loved  like  tliec, 

Fiordupina?  Scarcely  Cosimo, 

Within  whose  bosom  and  whose  brain  now  glow 

The  ardours  of  a  vision  which  obscure 

The  very  idol  of  its  portraiture; 

He  fisints,  dissolved  into  a  sense  of  love; 

But  thou  art  as  a  planet  sphered  above, 

But  thou  art  Love  itself— ruling  the  motion 

Of  his  subjected  spirit.— Such  emotion 

Must  end  in  sin  or  sorrow,  if  sweet  May 

Had  not  brought  forth  this  mom— your  weddhig-day. 


A  BRIDAL  SONG. 

Thb  golden  gates  of  sleep  uobar 

Where  strength  and  beauty  met  together, 
Kindle  their  image  like  a  star 

In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather. 
Night,  with  all  thy  stars  look  down,— 

Darkness,  weep  thy  holiest  dew,— 
Never  smiled  the  inconstant  moon 


On  a  pair  so  true. 
Let  eyes  not  see  their  own  deltghl ; — 
Hasle,  swift  Hour,  and  thy  flight 

Oft  renew. 

Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels  keep  her! 

Holy  stars,  permit  no  wrong! 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper, 

Dawn,— ^re  it  be  long. 
Oh  joy !  oh  fear !  what  will  be  done 

In  Uie  absence  of  the  sun ! 
Come  along  I 


THE  SUNSET. 

Tbkbk  late  was  One  within  whose  subde  being. 
As  light  and  wind  within  some  delicate  cloud 
That  fades  amid  the  blue  noon's  burning  sky, 
Genius  and  youth  contended.     None  may  know 
The  sweetness  of  the  joy  which  made  his  breath 
Fail,  like  the  trances  of  a  summer  air. 
When,  Mrith  the  Lady  of  his  love,  who  then 
First  knew  the  unreserve  of  mingled  being, 
He  walk'd  along  the  palliway  of  the  6eld 
Which  to  the  east  a  hoar  wood  shadow'd  o'er, 
But  to  the  west  was  open  to  the  sky. 
There  now  the  sun  had  sunk,  but  lines  of  gold 
Hung  on  the  ashen  clouds,  and  on  the  points 
Of  the  far  level  grass  and  nodding -flowers. 
And  the  old  dandelion's  hoary  beard. 
And,  mingled  with  the  shades  of  twilight,  lay 
On  the  brown  massy  woods — and  in  the  east 
The  broad  and  burning  moon  lingeringly  rose 
Between  the  black  trunks  of  the  crowded  trees, 
While  the  faint  stars  were  gathering  overhead. — 
« Is  it  not  strange,  Isabel,'  said  the  youth, 
« I  never  saw  the  sun  7  We  will  walk  here 
To-morrow;  thou  shalt  look  on  it  with  me.» 

That  night  the  youth  and  lady  mingled  lay 

In  love  and^leep— but  when  die  morning  came 

The  lady  found  her  lover  dead  and  cold. 

I.et  none  believe  that  God  in  mercy  gave 

That  stroke.    The  lady  died  not,  nor  grew  wild. 

But  year  by  year  lived  on — in  truth  I  think 

Her  gentleness  and  patience  and  sad  smiles. 

And  that  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  tend 

Her  aged  father,  were  a  kind  of  madness, 

If  madness  't  is  to  be  unlike  the  world. 

For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tale 

Woven  bv  some  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard  hearts 

m 

Dissolve  away  in  wisdom-working  grief; — 

Her  eye-lashes  were  worn  away  with  tears. 

Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  things  dead — so  pale; 

Her  hands  were  thin,  and  through  their  wandering  veins 

And  weak  articulations  might  be  seen 

Day's  ruddy  light.    The  tomb  of  thy  dead  self 

Which  one  vex'd  ghost  inhabits,  night  and  day. 

Is  all,  lost  child,  that  now  remains  of  thee! 

■  Inheritor  of  more  than  earth  can  give. 
Passionless  calm,  and  silence  unrqproved. 
Whether  the  dead  find,  oh,  not  sleep!  but  rest. 
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And  are  the  uncompUming  things  they  wem, 
Or  live,  or  drop  in  the  deep  wa  of  Lots  ; 
Ob  that  like  thine,  mine  epitaph  were — Peace!* 
This  was  the  only  moan  she  ever  made. 
1816. 


SONG. 

ON  A  FADED  TIOUBT. 

Thk  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone. 
Which  like  thy  kisses  breathed  on  me; 

The  colour  from  the  flower  is  flown, 
Which  glow'd  of  thee,  and  only  thee ! 

A  shrireird,  lifeless,  Tacant  form, 
It  lies  on  my  abandon 'd  breast, 

And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  u  warm 
With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  weep — my  tears  revive  it  not! 

I  sigh — it  breathes  no  more  on  me ; 
lis  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Js  such  as  mine  should  be. 


LINES  TO  A  CRITIC. 

If  OHIT  from  silk-worms  who  can  gather. 
Or  silk  from  the  yellow  bee  7 

The  grass  may  grow  in  winter  weather 
As  soon  as  hate  in  me. 

Hate  men  who  cant,  and  men  who  pray. 
And  men  who  rail  like  thee: 

An  equal  passion  to  repay 
They  are  not  coy  like  me. 

Or  seek  some  slate  of  power  and  gold. 

To  be  thy  dear  heart's  mate; 
Thy  love  will  move  that  bigot  cold, 

Sooner  than  me  thy  hate. 

A  passion  like  the  one  I  prove 

Cannot  divided  be ; 
I  hate  thy  want  of  truth  and  love — 

How  should  I  then  hate  thee? 
DecembcTf  18 17. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

Good  night?  ah !  no ;  the  hour  is  ill 
Which  severs  those  it  should  unite; 

Let  US  remain  together  still, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good. 

Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight? 
Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood, 
ThA  it  will  be  good  night. 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light. 

The  night  is  good ;  becanae,  my  love. 
They  never  say  good  night 


TO-MORBOW. 

WniaB  art  thon,  beloved  To-morrow? 

Whom  young  and  old  and  strong  and  weak, 
Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 

Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek  :— 
In  thy  place — ah !  well-a-day ! 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled— To-day. 


DEATH. 

They  die«>the  dead  letarn  not — Misery 

Sits  near  an  open  grave  and  calls  them  over, 
A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye — 

They  are  the  names  of  kindred,  friend,  and  lover. 
Which  he  so  feebly  call'd — they  all  are  gone ! 
Fond  wretch,  all  dead,  those  vacant  names  alone. 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 

Misery,  my  sweetest  friend—oh !  weep  do  more ! 

Thon  wilt  not  be  consoled — I  wonder  not ! 
For  1  have  seen  thee  from  thy  dwelling's  door 

Watch  the  calm  sunset  with  them,  and  this  spot 
Was  even  as  bright  and  calm,  but  transitory. 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is  hoary ; 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 


A  LAMENT. 


Ob,  world !  oh,  life !  oh,  time! 
On  whose  last  steps  1  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 
No  more— O,  never  more ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar. 
Move  my  foint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more— O,  never  more ! 


LOVES  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river, 
And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean ; 

The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 
With  a  sweet  emotion ; 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  single; 
All  things  by  a  law  divine 

In  one  another's  being  mingle- 
Why  not  1  with  thine? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  foi^iven 

If  it  disdain'd  its  brother : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea. 
What  are  ail  these  kissing*  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me? 
January,  i8ao. 
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TO  E 


•  • 


Madonna,  wherefore  liast  thou  sent  to  me 

Sweet  basil  and  mignionelte? 
EmblemiDg  love  and  health,  which  nerer  yet 
In  the  same  wreath  mi(;ht  be. 
Alas,  and  they  are  wet  I 
Is  it  with  thy  kisses  or  thy  tears?' 
For  never  rain  or  dew 
Such  fragranre  drew 
From  plant  or  flower— the  very  doubt  endears 

My  sadness  ever  new, 
The  si(;hs  I  breathe,  the  tears  I  shed  for  thee. 
March,  1821. 


TO . 

I  FBAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 
Thou  necdest  not  fear  mine; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motioD^ 
Thou  ncedest  not  fear  mine; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 


LINES. 

Whbn  the  lamp  isshatter'd. 
The  light  in  the  dus^  lies  dead— 

When  the  cloud  is  scatter'd. 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remember'd  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute : — 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 
Like  the  wind  through  a  ruia'd  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possest. 

O,  Love !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here. 

Why  chuse  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home  and  your  bier  ? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee, 
As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  : 

Bright  reason  will  mock  tliee. 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  the  naked  to  laughter, 
When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY. 


(With  what  iraih  I  may  lay^ 

Roma  I  Robm!  Roma! 

If  on  iplii  came  era  prima !) 


Mt  lost  William,  thou  in  wfabm 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  did 
That  decaying  robe  consume 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid. 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb ; 

But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not — if  a  thing  divine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

Where  art  tliou,  my  gentle  child  ? 

Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds. 
Within  its  life  intense  and  mild, 

The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds, 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild; — 

liCt  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass. 
Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 

A  portion 

June,  1819. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 

A  PORTAL  as  of  shadowy  adamant 

Stands  yawning  on  the  highway  of  the  life 
Which  we  all  tread,  a  cavern  huge  and  gaunt; 

Around  it  rages  an  unceasing  strife 
Of  shadows,  like  the  restless  cloudathat  hannt 
The  gap  of  some  cleft  mountain,  lifted  high 
Into  the  whirlwinds  of  the  upper  sky. 

And  many  pass'd  it  by  with  careless  tread. 
Not  knowing  that  a  shadowy  [  ] 

Tracks  every  traveller  even  to  where  the  dead 
Wait  peacefully  for  their  companion  new ; 

But  others,  by  more  curious  humour  led, 
Paus«e  to  examine, — these  are  very  few. 

And  they  learn  little  there,  except  to  know 

Tliat  shadows  follow  them  where'er  they  ga. 


MUTABIUTY. 

Thb  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies : 
What  is  this  world's  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  tlie  night. 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is! 

Friendship  too  rare! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  blin 

For  proud  despair ! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  M\; 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 
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Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 

Whilst  eyes  that  chaoge  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep, 

Dream  thou — and  frooa  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 


FROM  THE  ARABIC. 

AN  IMITATION. 

Mr  faint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light 

Of  thy  looks,  my  love ; 
It  panted  for  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 

For  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Thy  barb,  whose  hoofs  oulepeed  the  tempest's  flight, 

Bore  thee  far  from  me ; 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  feet  were  weary  soon, 

Did  companion  thee. 

Ah !  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove 

With  the  wings  of  care ; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need, 

Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love, 

It  may  bring  to  thee. 


TO . 

Onb  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdain'd 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  Pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love; 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  ^worship  the  heart  lifts  above. 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not — 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  sometliing  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 


MUSIC. 

I  PAirr  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 
My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower ; 

Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower ; 

Like  a  herbleas  plain,  for  the  gentle  rain, 

I  gasp,  I  faint,  till  they  wake  again. 

Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sound, 
More,  O  more,— I  am  thirsting  yet. 

It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 
Upon  my  heart  to  stifle  it; 

The  dissolving  strain,  through  every  vein. 

Passes  into  my  heart  and  brain. 


As  the  scent  of  a  violet  withered  up, 

Which  grew  by  the  brink  of  a  silver  lake; 
When  the  hot  noon  has  drain'd  its  dewy  cup. 

And  mist  there  was  none  its  thirst  to  slake — 
And  the  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odour  flew 
On  the  wings  of  tlie  wind  o'er  ilie  waters  blue- 
As  one  who  drinks  from  a  charmed  cup 

Of  foaming,  and  sparkling,  and  murmuring  vrine, 
Whom,  a  mighty  Enchantress  filling  up. 

Invites  to  love  witli  her  kiss  divine. 


NOVEMBER,  i8i5. 

The  cold  earth  slept  below, 
Above  the  cold  sky  shone; 
And  all  around. 
With  a  chilling  sound, 
From  caves  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow, 
The  breath  of  night  like  death  did  flow 
Beneath  tlie  sinking  moon. 

The  wintry  hedge  was  black. 
The  green  grass  was  not  seen. 
The  birds  did  rest 
On  the  bare  thorn's  breast, 
Whose  mots,  beside  the  pathway  track, 
llad  bound  their  folds  o'er  many  a  crack 
Which  the  frost  had  made  between. 

Thine  eyes  glow'd  in  tlie  glare 
Of  the  moon's  dying  light ; 
As  a  fen-fire's  beam. 
On  a  sluggish  stream. 
Gleams  dimly — so  the  moon  shone  there, 
And  it  yellow'd  the  strini^s  of  thy  tangled  hair 
That  shook  in  the  wind  of  night 

The  moon  made  thy  lips  pale,  beloved  • 
The  wind  made  thy  bosom  chill: 
The  night  did  shed 
On  thy  dear  head 
Its  froien  dew,  and' thou  didst  lie 
Where  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  sky 
Might  visit  thee  at  will. 


DEATH. 

Dkath  is  here,  and  death  is  there. 
Death  is  busy  every  where. 
All  around,  within,  beneath. 
Above  is  death— and  we  are  deatli. 

Death  has  set  his  mark  and  seal 
On  all  we  are  and  all  we  feel, 
On  all  we  know  and  all  we  fear, 


First  our  pleasures  die— and  then 
Our  hopes,  and  then  our  fears — ^and  when 
These  are  dead,  the  debt  is  due, 
Dust  claims  dust— and  we  die  too. 
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All  fhingfl  that  we  lore  and  cherish, 
Like  ouraeWes,  miut  fade  and  peruh ; 
Sach  is  our  rude  mortal  lot — 
Love  iftdf  would,  did  they  not. 


TO 


Whbr  passion's  trance  is  overpast. 
If  tenderness  and  truth  could  last 
Or  live,  whilst  all  «ild  feelings  keep 
Some  mortal  slumber,  dark  and  deep, 
I  sliould  not  weep,  I  should  not  weep  ! 

It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  see 

Thy  soft  eyes  gaxiog  tenderly, 

And  dream  the  rest — and  bum  and  be 

The  secret  food  of  fires  unseen, 

Couldst  thou  but  be  as  thou  hast  been. 

After  the  slumber  of  the  year 
The  woodland  violets  re-appear; 
All  things  revive  in  6eld  or  grove. 
And  sky  and  sea,  but  two,  which  move. 
And  for  all  others,  life  and , 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNINES. 

Listen,  listen,  Blary  mine, 
To  the  whisper  of  the  Apennine, 
It  bursts  on  the  roof  like  the  thunder^S  roar, 
Or  like  the  sea  on  a  nortliern  shore, 
Heard  in  its  raging  ebb  and  flow 
By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below. 
Tlie  Apennine  in  the  light  of  day 
Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  grey. 
Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay; 
But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 
On  the  dim  siaf^ligbt  then  is  spread. 
And  the  Apennine  walks  abroad  with  the  storm. 
May^th,  i9i8. 

TO  MARY . 

Oh  !  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here 

With  your  brown  eyes  bright  and  clear. 

And  your  sweet  voice,  like  a  bird 

Singing  love  to  its  lone  mate 

In  the  ivy  bower  disconsolate ; 

Voice  the  sweetest  ever  heard ! 

And  your  brow  more    •    *    * 

Than  the    •     *    *    sky 

Of  this  azure  Italy. 

Mary  dear,  come  to  me  soon, 

I  am  not  well  whilst  thou  art  far  ;— 

As  sunset  to  the  sphered  moon. 

As  twilight  to  the  western  star, 

Thou,  beloved,  art  to  me. 

Oh !  Mary  dear,  that  yon  were  here ; 
The  Castle  echo  whirrs  «  Berel* 
File,  September,  1818. 

THE  PAST. 

Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 
Which  we  bnried  in  Love's  sweet  bowers, 


Heaping  over  their  eorpees  cold 
Blossoms  and  leaves,  instead  of  moald  T 
Blossoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fell, 
And  leaves,  the  hopes  that  yet  remain. 

Forget  the  dead,  the  past  7    O  yet 

There  are  ghostt  that  may  take  r^enge  for  k. 

Memories  diat  make  the  heart  a  tomb. 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom. 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. 


SONG  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

WiTHiif  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

My  mansion  is ;  where  I  lived  insphered 

From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  sleep 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 

Of  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  call  the  world; 

Infinite  depths  of  unknown  elements 

Mass'd  into  one  impenetrable  mask; 

Sheets  of  immeasurable  fire,  and  veins 

Of  gold  and  stone,  and  adamantine  iron. 

And  as  a  veil  in  which  I  walk  through  Heaveo 

I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  and  cloods. 

And  lastly  light,  whose  interfusion  dawns 

In  the  dark,  space  of  interstellar  air. 


LIBERTY. 

Tea  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other; 
Their  thunderings  are  echoed  from  zone  to  aone; 
The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  another. 
And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  winter's  zone. 

When  the  clarion  of  the  Typhoon  is  blown. 

From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  flashes, 
Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  illumined  aronnd. 
Earthquake  is  trampling  one  city  to  ashes, 
An  hundred  are  shuddering  and  tottering;  the  soand 
Is  bellowing  undei^round. 

But  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightnin|^s  glare. 
And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp; 
Thou  deafenest  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  thy  stare 
Makes  blind  the  volcanoes;  the  sun's  bright  lamp 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fire  damp. 

From  billow  and  mountain  and  eilialation 
The  sunlight  is  darted  through  vapour  and  blast; 
From  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nation. 
From  city  to  hamlet  thy  dawning  is  cast,— 
And  tyrants  and  slaves  are  like  shadows  of  night 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  light 


TO 


MiRB  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  niHlied ; 

Tes,  I  was  firm — thus  did  not  thon;— 
My  baffled  looks  did  fear,  yet  dread , 

To  meet  thy  looks — I  could  not  know 
How  anxiously  they  sought  to  shine 
With  soothing  pity  upon  mine. 
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To  sit  and  curb  the  aonl's  mate  rage 
Which  preys  upon  itaelf  alone; 

To  curse  the  life  which  is  the  cage 
Of  fettered  grief  that  dares  not  groan^ 

eliding  from  many  a  careleis  eye 

The  scorned  load  of  agony. 

Whilst  thou  alone,  then  not  regarded. 
The  [  ]  thou  alone  should  be, 

To  spend  years  thus,  and  be  rewarded, 
As  thon,  sweet  lore,  requited  me 

When  none  were  near — Oh !  I  did  wake 

From  torture  for  that  moment's  sake. 

Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity,  fell  like  dew 

On  flowers  half  dead;— thy  lips  did  meet 
Mine  tremblingly;  thy  dark  eyes  threw 

Tliy  soft  persuasion  on  my  brain, 

Charming  away  its  dream  of  pain. 

We  are  not  happy,  sweet !  our  state 
Is  strange  and  full  of  doubt  and  fear; 

Uore  need  of  words  that  ills  abate  ;-^ 
Resenre  or  censure  come  not  near 

Our  sacred  friendship,  lest  there  be 

No  solace  left  for  thou  and  me. 

Gentle  and  good  and  mild  thou  art, 
Nor  I  can  live  if  thou  appear 

Aught  but  thyself,  or  turn  thine  heart 
Away  from  me,  or  stoop  to  wear 

The  mask  of  scorn,  although  it  be 

To  hide  the  love  thou  feel  for  me. 


THE  ISLE. 

This  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  paven : 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaTcs 
Which  the  summer^s  breath  enweaTCS, 
Where  nor  sun  nor  showers  nor  breese 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees, 

Each  a  gem  engraven  : 
Girt  by  many  an  axure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  monnCains  pave 

A  lakers  blue  chasm. 


Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality! 
And  uck  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomltest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore. 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm, 

Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 

Unfathomable  Sea? 


LINES. 


TO 


Mosic,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
OdoufS,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heap'd  for  the  beloved's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


TIME. 


UarATioMABLB  Sea!  whose  waves  are  years. 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 

Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 


That  time  is  dead  forever,  child, 
Drowo'd,  frozen,  dead  forever! 

We  look  on  the  past. 

And  stare  aghast 
At  the  spectres  wailing,  pale  and  gbast, 
Of  hopes  which  thou  and  I  beguiled 

To  death  on  life's  dark  river. 

The  stream  we  gased  on  then,  rolled  by; 
Its  waves  are  unreturning; 

But  we  yet  stand 

In  a  lone  land. 
Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  fnde  and  flee 
In  the  light  of  life's  dim  morning. 
November  Sth,  1817. 


A  SONG. 

A  WIDOW  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough ; 
The  froien  wind  kept  on  above. 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 
No  flower  upon  the  ground. 

And  little  motion  in  the  air. 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 


THE  \VOBLD'S  WANDERERS. 

TuL  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  flery  flight. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now  T 

Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  grey 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way. 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekcat  thou  repose  now? 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow? 


A  DIRGE. 


RoDOi  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song ; 
W*ild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 
Knells  all  the  night  long; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 
Ban  woods,  whose  branches  stain. 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, 
Wail,  for  the  world's  wrong ! 
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LIMES. 

Fab,  fiir  away,  0  ye 

Halcyons  of  memory, 
Seek  some  far  calmer  nest 
Than  this  abandoned  breast; — 
No  news  of  your  false  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  brinj;, 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 

Ye  come  again. 

Vultures,  who  build  your  bowers 
High  in  the  Future's  towers, 
Wiihei'd  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread, 
Dying  joys  choked  by  the  dead, 
Will  serve  your  beaks  for  prey 
Many  a  day. 


supEnsxmoN. 

Thou  tnintest  all  thou  look'sC  upon !  The  slan, 
Which  on  thy  cradle  beam'd  so  brightly  sweat. 
Were  gods  to  the  dblemper'd  playfulness 
Of  thy  nntutoi'd  infancy ;  the  trees. 
The  grass,  the  clouds,  (be  mountains,  and  the 
All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 
Were  gods  :  the  sun  had  homage,  and  the  moon 
Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  bccamest,  a  boy, 
MoriTdariog  in  thy  freniies :  every  sliape, 
Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild, 
Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fancy  culls; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost. 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 
That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  works. 
Had  life  and  pbce  in  the  corrupt  belief 
Of  thy  blind  heart :'  yet  still  thy  youthful  bandt 
Were  pure  of  human  blood.   Then  manhood  gave 
Its  strength  and  ardour  to  thy  frenzied  brain; 
Thine  eager  gase  scann'd  the  stupendous  scene, 
Whose  wonders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride  : 
Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  la^ 
Reproacli'd  thine  ignorance.  Awhile  thou  stoodest 
Baffled  and  gloomy;  then  thou  didst  sum  up 
The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know; 
Tlic  changing  seasons,  winter's  leafless  reign. 
The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  trees, 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night, 
The  sun-rise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moon. 
Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poisons  and  disease, 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Converging,  thou  didst  give  it  name,  and  form, 
Intelligence,  and  unity,  and  power. 


O!  THERE  ABE  SPIRITS. 


■•    ■      mm 
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O !  rn KSB  are  spirits  of.  the  air, 

And  genii  of  the  evening  biisese, 
And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyM  as  fair 
As  stai^beams  among  twilight  trees  :~- 
Such  lovely  ministers  to  meet 
Oft  hast  thou  tnrtt'd  from  men  tJiy  lonely  feet. 


WMth  mountain  wioda,  and  babbling  tprings. 

And  moonlight  seas,  dnl  are  the  voice 
Of  these  inexplicable  things, 
Thou  didst  hold  eommnne,  and  rejoiee 
When  they  did  answer  thee;  bat  they 
Cast,  like  a  worthless  boon,  tby  love  away. 

And  thou  hast  sought  in  starry  eyes 

Beams  that  were  never  meant  for  thine. 
Another's  wealth ; — tame  sacrifice 
To  a  fond  faith!  still  dost  thou  pine  I 
Still  dost  thoa  hope  that  greeting  hands. 
Voice,  looks,  or  lips,  may  answer  tby  deoHUMlsT 

Ah !  wherefore  didst  thou  build  thine  hope 

On  the  folse  earth's  ineonstancy? 
Did  thine  own  mind  afford  no  scope 
Of  love,  or  moving  thoughts  to  thee  I 
That  natural  scenes  or  human  smiles 
Could  steal  the  power  to  wind  thee  in  their  wilee. 

Yes,  all  the  faithless  smiles  are  fled 

Whose  falsehood  left  thee  broken-hearted; 
The  glory  of  the  moon  is  dead ; 
Might's  ghost  and  dreams  have  now  departed; 
Thine  own  soul  still  is  true  to  thee, 
But  changed  to  a  foul  fiend  through  misery. 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastly  presence  ever 

Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs, 
Dream  not  to  chase ; — the  mad  endeavour 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 
Be  as  thou  art.     Thy  settled  fate. 
Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravate. 

STANZAS.— APRIL,  i8i4. 

Away!  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon. 

Rapid  clouds  have  drunk  the  last  pale  beam  of  even : 
Away !  the  gathering  winds  will  call  the  darkness  soon. 
And  profoundest  midnight  shroud  tbe  serene  lights  of 
heaven. 
Pause  not !  The  time  is  past !  Every  voice  cries.  Away ! 
Tempt  not  with  one  last  glance  thy  Friend's  unfpentle 
mood: 
Thy  lover's  eye,  so  glased  and  cold,  dares  not  entrant  tby 
slay: 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back  to  solitude. 

Away,  away!  to  (by  sad  and  silent  home; 
Pour  bitter  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth ; 
Watch  the  dim  shadm  as  like  ghosts  they  go  and  come. 

And  complicate  strange  webs  of  melancholy  mirth. 
The  leaves  of  wasted  autumn  woods  shall  float  around 
thine  head ; 
The  blooms  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam  beneath  thy 
feet: 
But  thy  soul  or  this  world  must  h.6e  in  the  froet  that 

binds  the  dead, 
Ere  midnight's  frown  and  morning's  smile,  ere  thou  and 
peace  may  meet 

Thecloudshadowsof  midnight  possess  their  own  repoee. 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  or  tlie  moon  is  in  die 
deep: 
Some  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting  ocean  knnwt: 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hath  its  appointed 
sleep. 
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Thou  in  Ika  grave «lialt  r«t— yoC  till  the  phantooM  flee 
Which  that  hooie  and  bealh  and  fanUn  nudadaar  to 
thee  ercwhilci 
Thy  remembrance,  and  repenlance,  and  deep  miuiogt 
are  not  free 
From  the  mimic  of  two  Toioea,  and  Iht  light  of  one 
swoet  tmije. 


MUTABILITY. 

Wb  are  as  dotida  that  veil  the  midnight  moon; 

How  reetleisly  they  speed,  and  gleam,  and  quiver, 
Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly ! — yet  soon 

Night  closes  round,  and  lh«y  are  iost  for  ever^ 

Or  like  foiyotlen  lyrsa,  whosa  dissonant  strings 
Give  various  reaponae  to  each  varying  blast. 

To  whose  firail  frame  no  second  motion  brings 
One  mood  or  modulation  like  the  last. 

We  rest — A  dream  has  power  lo  poison  sleep ; 

We  rise — One  wandering  daouj^t  poHules the  day; 
We  feel,  conceive  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep; 

Embraee  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away : 

It  is  the  same ! — For,  be  it  jey  or  sorrow, 

The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free: 
Han's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow; 

Nought  may  endure  but  Mutability. 


ON  DEATH. 


Tben  It  ao  work,  nor  devloa,  nor  kaowMfo, 
tho  giava^  wUikar  ihoa  §omL—i 


Tea  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor  beam  of  a  starlett  night 

Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle, 

Ere  the  dawning  of  morn's  undoubted  light, 

Is  the  flame  of  life  so  fickle  and  wan 

That  flits  round  our  steps  till  their  strength  is  gone. 

O  man !  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 
Through  the  stormy  shades  of  thy  worldly  way. 

And  the  billows  of  cloud  that  around  thee  roll 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous  day, 

Where  hell  and  heaven  shall  leave  thee  free 

To  the  universe  of  destiny. 

This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know. 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feci, 

And  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearful  blow 

To  a  biaio  unencompaas'd  wilfa  nerves  of  steel ; 

When  all  that  we  know,  or  fed,  or  see, 

Shall  pass  like  an  unreal  mystery. . 

The  secret  things  of  the  grave  are  then. 
Where  all  hut  this  frame  must  surely  be, 

Though  the  fine-wrought  eye  and  the  wondrous  ear 
No  longer  will  live,  to  hear  or  to  see 

All  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  strange 

In  the  boundless  realm  of  unending  change. 


Who  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death ! 

Who  lifteth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come! 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 

The  wide-winding  eaves  of  the  peopled  tomb  I 
Or  unitelh  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 
With  the  fears  and  the  love  for  ih^  which  we  aee! 


A  SUMMER-EVENING  CHURCH-TARD, 
LECHDALE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tbb  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sun-set's  ray. 

And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beamy  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes  of  day: 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men, 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  departing  day. 
Encompassing  the  eartli,  air,  stars,  and  sea; 
Light,  sound,  and  motion,  own  the  potent  sway. 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mystery. 
The  vHnds'are  still,  or  the  dry  church-tower  grass 
Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 

Thou  too,  aiirial  pile!  whose  pinnacles 
Point  from  one  shrine  like  pyramids  of  fire, 

Obeyest  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells. 
Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and  distant  spire. 

Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  heighr 

Gather  asaong  the  staat.  the  clouds  of  night 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres : 
And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrilling  sound. 

Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness  stiis, 
Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  living  things 
around. 

And,  mingling  with  the  still  night  and  mule  sky, 

|u  awful  hush  is  felt  ioaudibly. 

Thus  solemnised  and  aofien'd,  death  is  mild 

And  terrorless  as  this  serenesi  night: 
Here  could  I  hope,  like  soase  inquiring  child 

Sporting  on  grams,  that  death  did  hide  from  haBsan 
sight 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did  keep. 


LINES 

WBITTEN  ON  BCARINO  T|PB  XEWS  OP  TUB  DBATB  OP 

AAPOLBOM. 

WbatI  alive  and  so  boU,  O  earth! 

Art  thou  not  over-bold? 

What !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old 

In  the  light  of  thy  morning  mirth, 

The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold? 

Ha!  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old  ? 

Are  not  the  limbs  still  when  the  ghost  is  fled, 

And  canst  thou  more.  Napoleon  bang  dead  T 

How!  is  not  thy  quick  heart  cold? 
What  spark  is  alive  on  thy  hearth? 
How!  is  not  his  death-knell knoU'd? 
And  livest  thon  still,  mother  Earth  ? 
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Thott  wort  warming  tby  fingen  old 

O'er  the  embers  coreKd  and  cold 

Of  that  most  fiery  spirit,  when  it  fled— 

What,  mother,  do  you  langh  now  he^is  dead? 

«  Wlio  has  known  me  of  old«>  replied  Eartli, 

«  Or  who  has  my  story  told  7 

It  is  thou  who  art  over-bold.* 

Aod  the  lightning  of  scorn  laugh'd  forth 

As  she  sung,  «  To  my  bosom  I  fold 

All  my  SODS  when  their  knell  is  kooll'd, 

And  so  with  living  motion  all  are  fed, 

And  tlie  quick  spring  like  weeds  out  of  the  dead.» 

«  Still  alire  and  still  bold,>  shouted  Earth, 

■  I  grow  bolder,  and  still  more  bold. 
The  dead  fill  me  ten  thousand  fold 
Fuller  of  speed,  and  splendour,  and  mirth; 
I  was  cloudy,  and  sullen,  and  cold, 

Like  a  froien  chaos  uproll'd. 

Till  by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

My  heart  grew  warm.    I  feed  on  whom  I  fed.^ 

■  Ay,  alive  and  bold,*  mutter'd  Earth, 
•  Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  roH'd, 

In  terror,  and  blood,  and  gold, 

A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth. 

Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  mould 

The  metal  before  it  be  cold ; 

And  weave  into  his  shame,  which  like  the  dead 

Shrouds  me,  the  hopes  that  from  his  glory  fled.* 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sunny  month  of  June, 
When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 
The  floating  mountains  of  the  silver  clouds 
From  the  horixon — and  the  stainleis  sky 
Opens  beyond  litem  like  eternity. 
All  things  rejoiced  beneath  the  sun,  the  weeds, 
The  river,  and  the  corn-fields,  and  the  reeds; 
The  willow  leaves  tliat  glanced  in  the  light  breeie. 
And  the  firm  foliage  of  the  larger  trees. 

It  was  a  winter,  such  as  when  birds  do  die 
In  the  deep  forests;  and  the  fishes Jie 
Stiffen'd  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod,  as  hard  as  brick ;  and  when, 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold: 
Alas !  then  for  the  homeless  beggar  old ! 


THE  TOWER  OF  FAMINE. « 

Amid  the  desolation  of  a  city. 
Which  was  the  cradle,  and  is  now  the  grave 
Of  an  eztinguish'd  people;  so  that  pity 
Weeps  o'er  the  shipwrecks  of  oblivion's  vrave, 

■  At  PiM  ther*  tilll  ni»u  ib«  prijM  of  UgoliaA,  which  goat  by 
Ike  wm*  of  .  U  Tom  della  Faae  :•  Id  the  adjoialM  balidlBg  tU 
^lUj-tUrt  'are  coaflaed.  U  it  tttoaied  acar  iba  Pttato  al  BUre 
M  Ike  Araow 


There  sunds  the  Tower  of  Famine.    It  is  bailc 

Upon  some  prisoD-bomes,  whose  dwdlers  rave 

For  bread,  and  gold,  and  blood :  pain,  link'd  to  gnilc. 

Agitates  the  light  flame  of  their  hoars. 

Until  its  rital  oil  is  spent  or  spilt : 

There  stands  the  pile,  a  tower  amid  the  toweii 

And  sacred  domes;  each  marble-ribbed  roof. 

The  braxen-gated  temples,  and  tlie  bowers 

Of  solitary  wealih !  The  tempest-proof 

Pavilions  of  the  dark  Italian  air. 

Are  by  its  presence  dimm'd — they  stand  aloof. 

And  are  withdrawn — so  that  die  world  is  bare. 

As  if  a  spectre,  wrapt  in  shapeless  terror. 

Amid  a  company  of  ladies  Mr 

Should  glide  and  glow,  till  it  became  a  minor 

Of  all  their  beauty,  and  their  hair  and  hue, 

Tlie  life  of  their  tweet  eyes,  with  all  its  error. 

Should  be  absorb'd  till  they  to  marble  grew. 

THE  AZIOLA. 

«  Do  yon  not  hear  the  Aiiola  cryt 

Methinks  she  must  he  nigb,» 

Said  Mary,  as  we  sate 

In  dusk,  ere  stars  were  lit,  or  candlea  brooght; 

And  I,  who  thought 

This  Aiiola  was  some  tedious  woman, 

Ask'd,  «  Who  is  Aiiola  7*  how  elate 

I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human. 

No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  or  hale  I 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul, 

And  laugh'd  and  said,  ■  Disquiet  youndf  not, 

'T  is  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl.* 

Sad  Aiiola!  many  an  evantide 

Thy  music  I  had  heard 

By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain  side, 

And  fields  and  marslies  wide, — 

Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird. 

The  soul  ever  stirr'd ; 

Unlike,  and  far  sweeter  than  them  all : 

Sad  Aiiola!  from  that  moment  I 

Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry. 

DIRGE  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

OiPiAN  hours,  the  year  is  dead. 

Gome  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 
Merry  hours,  smile  instead. 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 
See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay, 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nurse. 

Rocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day; 
Solemn  hours!  wait  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child. 

So  the  breath  of  these  mde  days 
Rocks  the  year; — bo  calm  and  mild, 

Trembling  hours,  she  will  arise 

With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 
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January  grey  is  here, 

Like  a  wxton  by  her  grsTe; 
February  bears  the  bier, 

M arcb  ivith  grief  doth  howl  and  rare, 
Aod  April  weeps — but,  O  ye  hours* 
Follow  with  May's  fairest  ilowera! 
January  ist,  iSsi. 

SONNETS. 

OZTMAMOIAS. 

I  MKT  a  iraveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said :  Two  vast  and  tninklcss  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  yisage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mock'd  them  and  the  heart  that  fed  : 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 
■  My  name  is  Otymandias,  king  of  kings : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!* 
Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 


Tb  hasten  to  the  dead !  What  seek  ye  there, 

Te  restless  thoughts  and  busy  purposes 

Of  the  idle  brain,  which  the  world's  livery  wear! 

O  thou  quick  Heart,  which  panlest  to  possess 

All  that  anticipation  feigneth  fair ! 

Thou  vainly  curious  mind  which  wouldst  guess 

Whence  thou  didst  come,  and  whither  thou  mayst  go, 

And  that  which  never  yet  was  known  would  know— 

Oh,  whither  hasten  ye  that  thus  ye  press 

With  such  swift  feet  life's  green  and  pleasant  path, 

Seeking  alike  from  happiness  and  woe 

A  refuge  in  the  cavern  of  grey  death? 

O  heart,  and  mind,  and  thoughts !  What  thing  do  you 

Hope  to  inherit  in  the  grave  below  ? 


POLITICAL  GBKATNESS. 

Noa  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  ^me. 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  skill  in  arms  or  arts, 
Shepherd  those  herds  whom  tyranny  makes  tame; 
Verse  echoes  not  one  beating  of  their  hearts. 
History  is  but  the  shadow  of  their  shame. 
Art  veils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant  starts, 
As  to  oblivion  their  blind  millions  fleet. 
Staining  that  Heaven  with  obscene  imagery 
Of  their  own  likeness.     What  are  numbers  knit 
By  force  or  custom''    Man  who  man  would  be, 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 
Must  be  supreme,  establishing  his  throne 
On  vanquish'd  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alone. 

Alas  !  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  hating  such  a  hatelets  thing  as  me? 
There  is  no  sport  in  bate  where  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side.    In  vain  would  you  assuage 
Your  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile. 
In  which  not  even  contempt  lurks,  to  beguile 


Your  heart,  by  some  fisint  sympathy  of  bale. 
O  conquer  what  you  cannot  satiate! 
For  to  your  passion  I  am  far  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noon.    Of  your  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Narcissus,  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 


Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live 

Call  Life :  though  unreal  shapes  be  pictured  there. 

And  it  but  mimic  all  we  would  believe 

With  colours  idly  spread: — behind,  lurk  Fear 

And  Hope,  twin  destinies;  who  ever  weave 

The  shadows,  which  the  worid  ealls  substance,  there. 

I  knew  one  who  lifted  it — be  sought. 
For  his  lost  heart  was  lender,  things  to  love. 
But  found  them  not,  alas !  nor  was  there  aught 
The  world  contains,  the  which  he  could  approve. 
Through  the  unheeding  many  he  did  move, 
A  splendour  among  shadows,  a  bright  blot 
Upon  this  gloomy  scene,  a  Spirit  that  strove 
For  truth,  and  like  the  Preacher  found  it  not. 


TO  WORDSWORTH. 

PoiT  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know 

That  things  depart  which  never  may  return^! 

Childhood  and  youth,  friendship  and  love's  6rst  glow, 

Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams,  leaving  thee  to' mourn. 

These  common  woes  I  feel.     One  loss  is  mine 

Which  thou  too  feel'st ;  yet  I  alone  deplore. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  shine 

On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar: 

Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 

Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude. 

In  honouKd  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 

Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty, — 

Deserting  these,  thou  leavest  me  to  grieve, 

Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shouldst  cease  to  be. 


FBBLINGS  OP  A   REPUBLICAN   OH   THE  FALL  OF 
BONAPARTE. 

I  HATED  tbee,  fallen  tyrant !  I  did  groan 

To  think  that  a  most  ambitious  slave. 

Like  thou,  shouldst  dance  and  revel  op  the  grave  . 

Of  Liberty.    Thou  mightst  have  built  thy  throne 

Where  it  had  stood  even  now:  thou  didst  prefer 

A  frail  and  bloody  pomp,  which  time  has  swept 

In  fragments  towards  oblivion.    Massacre, 

For  this  I  pray'd,  would  on  tliy  sleep  have  crept. 

Treason  and  Slavery,  Rapine,  Fear,  and  Lust, 

And  stifled  thee,  their  minister.    I  know 

Too  late,  since  thou  and  France  are  in  the  dust, 

That  Virtue  owns  a  more  eternal  foe 

Than  force  or  fraud :  old  Custom,  legal  Grime, 

And  bloody  Faith,  the  foulest  birth  of  lime. 

DANTE    ALIGHIBEI   TO    GUIDO   CAVALCAHTI. 


FroB  the  Italian  of  DsbIa. 


GniiK),  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I, 

Led  by  some  strong  enchantment,  might  ascend 
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A  magic  sliip,  whote  chamMd  laib  should  fly. 
With  winds  at  will,  where'er  our  thoughts  might  wend. 
And  that  no  change,  nor  any  eril  chance. 
Should  mar  our  joyous  Toyage;  but  it  might  be, 
That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
Between  our  hearts  their  strict  community. 
And  that  the  bounteous  wtsard  tlicn  would  place 
Vanna  and  Dice  and  my  gentle  love, 
Companions  of  our  wandering,  and  would  grace 
With  passionate  talk,  wherever  we  might  rove. 
Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 
As  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  l>e. 


TRANSLATED  FBOM  THB  GREfX  OP  M0SCHU8. 


Toev  cc^a  raev  y^uxav  6Tory  &vt/ios  ar^cfM^o^Jl)}, 

X.  T.  X. 

Whih  winds  that  move  not  its  calm  surface  sweep 
The  azure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more, 
The  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tranquil  deep 
Tempt  my  unquiet  mind. — But  when  the  roar 
Of  ocean's  grey  abyss  resounds,  and  foam 
Gathers  upon  the  sea,  and  vast  waves  burst, 
I  turn  from  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  earth  and  its  deep  woods,  where,  interspersed. 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines  make  sweet  melody. 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toil  the  sea, 
Whose  prey  the  wandering  fish,  an  evil  lot 
Has  chosen. — But  I  my  languid  limbs  will  fling 
Beneath  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  murmuring 
Moves  the  calm  spirit,  but  disturbs  it  not. 


TRANSLATIOKS. 
HYMN  TO  MERCURY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  HOMER. 

I. 
SiKG,  Muse,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove, 
The  Herald-child,  king  of  Arcadia 
And  all  its  pastoral  hills,  whom  in  sweet  love 
Having  been  interwoven,  modest  May 
Bore  Eleaven's  dread  Supreme — an  antique  grove 
Shadow'd  the  cavern  where  the  lovers  lay 
In  the  deep  night,  unseen  by  Gods  or  Men, 
And  wbite-arm'd  Juno  slumber'd  sweetly  then. 

H. 

Now,  when  the  joy  of  Jove  had  its  fulfilling. 
And  Heaven's  tenth  moon  chronicled  her  relief, 
She  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 
A  schemer  subtle  beyond  all  belief; 
A  shepherd  of  thin  dreams,  a  cow-stealing, 
A  night-watching,  and  door-waylaying  thief, 
Who,  'mongst  the  Gods  was  soon  about  to  thieve, 
And  other  glorious  actions  to  achieve. 

III. 

The  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of  day; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon, 
And  the  same  evening  did  lie  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds ;-~the  fourth  day  of  the  moon 
On  which  him  bore  the  venerable  May, 
From  her  immortal  limbs  he  leap'd  full  soon. 
Nor  long  could  in  the  sacred  cradle  keep, 
But  out  to  seek  Apollo's  herds  would  creep. 


IV. 
Out  of  the  lofty  cavern  wandering 
He  found  a  tortoise,  and  cried  out — •  A  treasure!* 
(For  Mercury  first  made  the  tortoise  sing :) 
The  beast  before  the  portal  at  h'b  leisure 
The  flowery  herbage  was  depasturing. 
Moving  his  feet  in  a  deliberate  measure 
Over  the  turf.  Jove's  profitable  ton 
Eyeing  him  laugh'd,  and  laughing  thus  begun : — 

V. 

« A  useful  god-sad  are  you  to  me  now. 
King  of  the  dance,  companion  of  the  feast. 
Lovely  in  all  your  nature!  Welcome,  you 
Excellent  plaything!  Where,  sweet  mountain  beast. 
Got  you  that  speckled  shelll  Tbiu  much  1  know. 
You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my  guest; 
Ton  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  1  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honour  yoo. 

VI. 

((Better  to  be  at  home  than  out  of  door;— 
So  come  with  me,  and  though  it  has  been  said 
That  you  alive  defend  from  magic  power, 
I  know  you  will  sing  sweetly  when  you  're  dead.» 
Thus  having  spoken,  the  quaint  infant  bore, 
Lifting  it  from  the  grass  on  which  it  fed. 
And  grasping  it  in  his  delighted  hold. 
His  treasured  prtie  into  the  eavara  old. 

VIL 
Then  scooping  with  a  chisel  of  grey  steel 
He  bored  the  life  and  soul  out  of  the  beast— 
Not  swifter  a  swift  thought  of  woe  or  veal 
Darts  through  the  tunuilt  of  a  human  breast 
Which  thronging  cares  annoy — not  swifter  wheel 
The  flashes  of  its  torture  and  unrest 
Out  of  the  dixxy  eyes — than  Maia's  son 
All  that  he  did  devise  hath  featly  done. 

VUI. 
And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  strong  skin 
At  proper  distances  small  holes  he  made, 
And  fasten'd  the  cut  slams  of  reeds  within. 
And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 
The  open  space  and  fixed  the  cubilt  in. 
Fitting  the  bridge  to  both,  and  siretch'd  o*er  all 
Symphonious  cords  of  sheep-gut  rhythmicaL 

IX. 
When  he  had  wrought  the  lovely  instmment. 
He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  division  meet, 
Preluding  with  the  plectrnm ;  and  there  went 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
Of  mighty  sounds,  and  from  his  lips  he  sent 
A  strain  of  unpremeditated  wit. 
Joyous  and  wild  and  wanton — such  you  may 
Hear  among  revellers  on  a  holiday. 

X. 

He  sung  how  Jove  and  May  of  the  bright  sandal 

Dallied  in  love  not  quite  legitimate; 

And  his  own  birth,  still  scoffing  at  the  scaadal. 

And  naming  his  own  name,  did  oelebrate; 

His  motliei's  cave  and  servant-maids  lie  plana'd  all 

In  plastic  verse,  her  household  stuff  and  slate. 

Perennial  pot,  trippet,  and  braien  pan,— 

But  singing  he  conceived  another  plan. 
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XI. 

Seiied  with  a  sudden  fiiDcy  for  froih  mail; 

He  in  bis  sacred  crib  deposited 

The  hollow  lyre,  and  from  the  cavern  sweet 

Riish'd  with  great  leaps  np  to  the  monnlaia's  head, 

Rerolviog  in  his  mind  some  subtle  foat 

Of  thievish  craft,  such  as  a  swindler  might 

Devise  in  the  lone  season  of  dun  night 

XU. 
Lo!  the  grsat  Sun  under  the  ocean's  bed  has 
Driven  steeds  and  chariot— the  child  meanwhile  strode 
O'er  the  Pierian  mountains  clothed  in  shadows, 
Where  the  immortal  oxen  of  the  God 
Are  pastured  in  the  flowering  unmown  meadows, 
And  safely  stall'd  in  a  remote  abode — 
The  archer  Argicide,  elate  and  proud, 
Drove  lifty  from  the  herd,  lowing  aloud. 

XIII. 
He  drove  them  wandering  o'er  the  sandy  way. 
But,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  craft. 
Backward  and  forward  drove  be  them  astray, 
So  that  the  tracks  which  seem'd  before,  were  aft: 
His  sandals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean  spray, 
And  for  each  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of  raft 
Of  tamarisk,  and  tamarisk-like  sprigs. 
And  bound  them  in  a  lump  with  withy  twigs. 

XIV. 

And  on  his  Fset  he  tied  these  sandals  light. 

The  trail  of  whose  wide  leaves  might  not  betray 

His  track;  and  then,  a  self-sufficing  wight. 

Like  a  man  hastening  on  some  distant  way, 

He  from  Pieria's  mountain  bent  his  flight; 

But  an  old  man  perceived  the  infant  pass 

Down  green  Oncheftus,  heap'd  like  beds  vrith  grass. 

XV. 

The  old  man  stood  dressing  hb  sunny  vine: 
a  Halloo!  old  fellow  with  the  crooked  shoulder! 
Ton  grub  those  stumps?  before  they  will  bear  wiae 
Methinks  even  you  must  grow  a  little  older: 
Attend,  I  pray,  to  this  advice  of  mine. 
As  you  would  'scape  what  might  appal  a  bolder— 
Seeing,  see  not~and  hearing,  hear  not— and—* 
If  you  have  understanding— understand.* 

XVL 

So  saying,  Hermcfl  roused  the  oxeo  vast; 
O'er  ahadowy  mountain  and  resounding  dell. 
And  flower-paven  plains,  great  Hermes  past; 
Till  the  black  night  divine,  which  favouring  fell 
Around  his  steps,  grew  grey,  and  roocning  fisst 
Waken'd  the  world  to  work,  and  from  her  cell 
Sea-strewn,  the  Pallantean  Moon  sablime 
Into  her  watch-tower  just  began  to  elimb. 

XVII. 

Now  to  Alpbeus  he  had  driven  all 

The  broad-forebeaded  oxen  of  the  San; 

They  came  unwearied  to  the  lofty  stall, 

And  to  the  waier-tronghs  which  ever  run 

Through  the  fresh  fields— and  when  with  rash-grass  tall, 

Lotus  and  all  sweet  herbage,  every  one 

Had  pastured  been,  the  great  Ood  made  them  move 

Towards  the  stall  in  a  collected  drove. 


XVlll. 
A  mighty  pile  of  wood  the  God  then  heap'd. 
And  having  soon  conceived  the  mystery 
Of  fire,  from  two  smooth  laurel  branches  stript 
The  bark,  and  mbb'd  them  in  his  palms,— on  high 
Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapour  leapt. 
And  the  divine  child  saw  delightedly— 
Mercury  first  found  out  for  human  weal 
Tinder-box,  matches,  fire-irons,  flint  and  steeU 

XIX. 

And  fine  dry  logs  and  roots  innumerons 
He  gathered  in  a  delve  upon  the  ground— 
And  kindled  them — and  instantaneons 
The  strength  of  the  fierce  flame  was  breathed  around : 
And  whilst  tlie  n^hl  of  glorioiu  Vulcan  thus 
Wrapt  the  great  pile  with  glare  and  roaring  sound, 
Hermes  dragg'd  forth  two  heifers,  lowing  loud. 
Goes  to  the  fire— such  might  was  in  the  God. 

XX. 

And  on  the  earlh  upon  their  backs  he  threw 
The  panting  beasts,  aad  roll'd  them  o'er  and  o*er, 
And  bored  iheir  lives  out.  Without  more  ado 
He  cut  up  fot  and  flesh,  and  down  before 
The  fire,  on  spits  of  wood  he  placed  the  two» 
Toasting  their  flesh  and  ribs,  and  all  the  gore 
Pursed  in  the  bowels ;  and  while  this  was  done. 
He  stretch'd  their  hides  pver  a  craggy  stone. 

XXI. 

We  mortals  let  an  ox  grow  old,  and  then 

Cut  it  up  after  long  consideration, — 

But  joyous-minded  Hermes  from  the  gleo 

Drew  the  fat  spoils  to  the  more  open  station 

Of  a  flat  smooth  space,  and  portion'd  tliem;  and  when 

He  had  by  lot  asaign'd  to  each  a  ration 

Of  the  twelve  Gods,  his  mind  became  aware 

Of  all  the  joys  which  in  religion  are. 

XXII. 
For  the  sweet  savonr  of  the  roasted  meat 
Tempted  him,  though  immortal.  Nathdcss, 
He  check'd  his  haughty  will  and  did  not 
Though  what  it  cost  him  words  can  scarce 
And  every  wish  to  put  such  morsels  sweet 
Down  his  most  saered  throat,  he  did  repress ; 
But  soon  within  i]i«  lofty  portal'd  stall 
He  placed  the.fat  and  £tth  and  bones  and  aU. 

XXIH. 

And  every  tracaof  the  fresh  butchery 

And  cooking,  the  God  soon  made  disappearf 

As  if  it  all  had  vanish'd  through  the  sky: 

He  bum'd  the  hooCi  and  horns  and  head  and  hair. 

The  insfliaie  fire  devour'd  them  hungrily; 

And  when  he  saw  that  everything  was  cisar. 

He  quench'd  the  coab  and  trampled  the  black  dust. 

And  in  the  stream  his  bloody  sandals  toss'd. 

XXIV. 

All  night  he  work'd  in  the  serene  moonshine— 
But  when  the  light  of  day  was  spread  abroad. 
He  sought  his  natal  mountain  peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering,  neither  man  nor  god 
Had  met  him,  sitoce  he  kill'd  Apollo's  kine. 
Nor  house-dog  had  bark'd  at  him  on  his  road; 
Now  he  obliquely  through  the  key-hole  past. 
Like  a  thin  mist,  or  an  autumnal  blast. 
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XXV. 

Right  through  the  temple  of  the  spacious  cave 
Be  went  with  soft  light  feet— as  if  his  tread 
Fell  not  oa  earih ;  no  sound  their  falling  gave; 
Then  to  his  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 
The  swaddling-clothes  about  him;  and  the  knave 
Lay  playing  with  the  covering  of  the  hed 
With  his  left  hand  about  his  knees  -the  right 
Held  his  belored  tortoise-lyre  light. 

XXVI. 

There  he  lay  innocent  as  a  new-bom  child/ 

As  gossips  say ;  but  though  he  was  a  god, 

The  goddess,  his  fair  mother,  unbeguiled, 

Knew  all  that  he  had  done  being  abroad : 

a  Whence  come  you,  and  from  what  ^Irenture  wild, 

Ton  cunning  rogue,  and  where  have  you  abode 

All  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impudence? 

What  have  you  done  since  you  departed  hence? 

XXVII. 

«  Apollo  soon  will  pass  within  this  gate, 

And  bind  your  tender  body  in  a  «|iain 

Inextricably  tight,  and  fast  as  fate, 

Unless  you  can  delude  the  God  again, 

Even  when  within  his  arms — ah,  runagate! 

A  pretty  torment  both  for  gods  and  men 

Your  ftither  made  when  he  made  you !  i> —  >  Dear  mother, « 

Replied  sly  Uo-mes,  •  Wherefore  scold  and  bother? 

XXVIII. 
a  As  if  I  were  like  other  babes  as  old. 
And  understood  nothing  of  what  is  what; 
And  cared  at  all  to  hear  my  mother  scold. 
I  in  my  subtle  brain  a  scheme  have  got, 
Which  whilst  the  sacred  stars  round  Heaven  anrolTd 
Will  profit  you  and  mo^nor  shall  our  lot 
Be  as  you  counsel,  without  gifts  or  food 
To  spend  our  lives  in  tliis  obscure  abode. 

XXIX. 

a  But  we  will  leave  this  shadow-peopled  cave 
And  live  among  the  Gods,  and  pass  each  day 
In  high  communion,  sharing  what  they  have 
Of  profuse  wealth  and  unexhausted  prey; 
And  from  the  portion  which  my  fatlier  gave 
To  Phoebus,  I  will  snatch  my  share  away. 
Which  if  my  father  will  not — natheless  I, 
Who  am  the  king  of  robbers,  can  but  try. 

XXX. 

•  And,  if  Latona's  sod  should  find  me  out, 
I  *11  countermine  him  by  a  deeper  plan; 

I  '11  pierce  the  Pythian  temple-walls,  though  stout. 
And  sack  the  Hue  of  every  thing  I  can — 

Cauldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth  no  doubt. 
Each  golden  cup  and  polish'd  braien  pan, 

All  the  wrought  tapestries  and  garments  gay.«— 

So  they  together  talk'd ;— meanwhile  the  Day 

XXXI. 

^therial  bom  arose  out  of  the  flood 
Of  flowing  Ocean,  bearing  light  to  men. 

Apollo  past  toward  the  sacred  yrood. 

Which  ftom  the  inmost  depths  of  its  green  glent 

Echoes  the  voice  of  Neptune, — and  there  stood 
On  the  same  spot  in  green  Onchestus  then 

That  same  old  animal,  the  vine-dresser, 

Who  was  employed  hedging  his  vineyard  there. 


XXXII. 
Latona's  glorious  Son  began : — « I  pray 

Tell,  ancient  liedger  of  Onchestus  green. 
Whether  a  drove  of  kine  has  past  thb  way, 

All  heifers  with  crooked  horns?  for  they  have  been 
Stolen  from  the  herd  in  high  Pieria, 

Where  a  black  bull  was  fed  apart,  between 
Two  woody  mountains  in  a  neighbouring  glen. 
And  four  fierce  dogs  watch'd  there,  unanimous  as  naen. 

xxxin. 

>  And,  what  is  stnnge,  the  author  of  this  theft 

Has  stolon  the  felted  heifers  every  one, 
But  tlie  four  dogs  and  the  black  bull  are  left : — 

Stolen  they  were  last  night  at  set  of  sun. 
Of  their  soft  beds  and  their  sweet  food  bereft — 

Now  tell  me,  man  bom  ere  the  world  begun. 
Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  with  the  cows?» — 
To  whom  the  man  of  overhanging  brows: 

XXXIV. 
«  My  friend,  it  would  require  no  common  skill 

Justly  to  speak  of  everything  I  see: 
On  various  purposes  of  good  or  ill 

Many  pass  by  my  vineyard, — and  to  me 
'T  is  difficult  to  know  the  invisible 

Thoughts,  which  in  all  those  many  minds  may  be : — 
Thus  much  alone  I  certainly  can  say, 
I  tUl'd  these  vines  till  the  decline  of  day. 

XXXV. 

a  And  then  I  thought  I  saw,  but  dan  not  speak 
With  certainty  of  such  a  wondrous  thing, 

A  child,  who  could  not  have  been  bora  a  wedc. 
Those  faii^horn'd  cattle  closely  following. 

And  in  his  hand  be  held  a  polish'd  stick  : 
And,  as  on  purpose,  he  walk'd  wavering 

From  one  side  lo  the  other  of  the  raid. 

And  with  his  ftice  opposed  the  steps  he  trod.t 

XXXVI. 

Apollo  hearing  this,  past  Quickly  on — 
No  winged  omen  could  have  shown  more  clear 

That  ihe  deceiver  was  his  father's  son. 
So  the  God  wraps  a  purple  atmosphere 

Around  his  shoulders,  and  like  fire  is  gone 
To  famous  Pyloa,  seeking  his  kine  there, 

And  found  their  track  and  hb,  yet  hardly  cold. 

And  cried— •  What  wonder  do  mine  eyes  bdiold ! 

XXXVII. 
«  Here  are  the  footsteps  of  the  homed  herd 

Tum'd  back  towards  their  fields  of  asphodel; — 
But  these !  are  not  the  tracks  of  beast  or  bird. 

Grey  wolf,  or  bear,  or  lion  of  the  doll, 
Or  maned  Cenuur— sand  was  never  stirx'd 

By  man  or  woman  ihus!  Inexplicable! 
Who  with  unwearied  feet  could  e^er  impress 
The  sand  with  such  enormous  vestiges? 

XXXVIIL 
•  That  was  most  strange— but  this  is  stranger  acil]!> 

Thus  having  said,  Phoebus  impeluoosly 
Sought  high  Cyllene  s  forest^nctured  hill. 

And  the  deep  cavern  where  dark  shadows  Ue^ 
And  where  the  ambrosial  nymph  with  bappy  will 

Bore  tlie  Saturnian's  love-child.  Mercury— 
And  a  delightful  odour  from  the  dew 
Of  tlie  hill  pastures,  at  his  coming,  flew. 
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XXXIX. 

And  PhoebMS  ttoop'd  under  the  craggy  roof 
Arch'd  over  the  dark  cavern :— Maia's  child 

Perceived  that  he  came  angry,  Far  aloof, 

About  tlie  cows  of  which  he  had  been  beguiled, 

And  over  him  the  fine  and  fragrant  woof 
Of  his  ambrosial  swaddling-clothes  he  piled— 

As  among  fire-brands  lies  a  burning  spark, 

Covered  beneath  the  ashes  cold  and  dark. 

XL. 
There,  like  an  infant  who  had  suck'd  bis  fill, 

And  now  was  newly  wash'd  and  put  to  bed, 
Awake,  but  courting  sleep  with  weary  will. 

And  gather'd  in  a  lump  hands,  feet,  and  head. 
He  lay,  and  his  beloved  tortoise  still 

He  grasp'd  and  held  under  his  shonlder-blade. 
Phoebus  the  lovely  mountain-goddess  knew. 
Not  less  her  subtle,  swindling  baby,  who 

XLI. 
Lay  swathed  in  his  sly  wiles.  Round  every  crook 

Of  the  ample  cavern,  for  his  kine,  Apollo 
Look'd  sharp;  and  when  he  saw  them  not,  he  took 

The  glittering  key,  and  open'd  three  great  hollow 
Recesses  in  the  rock — where  many  a  nook 

Was  fill'd  with  the  sweet  food  immortals  swallow. 
And  mighty  heaps  of  silver  and  of  gold 
Were  piled  within — a  wonder  to  behold! 

XLII. 

And  white  and  silver  robes,  all  overwrought 
With  cunning  workmanship  of  tracery  sweet— 

Except  among  the  Gods  there  can  be  nought 
In  the  wide  world  to  be  compared  with  it 

Latona's  offspring,  after  having  sought 
His  herds  in  every  corner,  thus  did  greet 

Great  Hermes :— «  Little  cradled  rogue,  declare 

Of  my  illustrious  heifers,  where  they  are  \ 

XLIII. 
•  Speak  quickly!  or  a  qnarrel  between  11s 

Must  rise,  and  the  event  will  be,  that  I 
Shall  liawl  you  into  dismal  Tartarus, 

In  fiery  gloom  to  dwell  eternally ; 
Nor  shall  your  father  nor  your  mother  loose 

The  bars  of  that  black  dungeon — utterly 
You  shall  be  cast  out  from  the  light  of  day, 
To  rule  the  ghosts  of  men,  unblest  as  they.* 

XLIV. 
To  whom  thus  Hermes  slily  answer'd : — ■  Son 

Of  great  Latona,  what  a  speech  is  this ! 
Why  come  you  here  to  ask  me  what  is  done 

With  the  wild  oxen  which  it  seems  you  miss^ 
I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  from  any  one 

Have  heard  a  word  of  the  whole  business ; 
If  you  sljould  promise  an  immense  reward, 
I  could  not  tell  more  than  you  now  have  heard. 

XLV. 
■  An  ox-stealer  should  be  both  tall  and  strong, 

And  I  am  but  a  little  new-bom  thing, 
Who,  yet  at  least,  can  think  of  nothing  wrong : — 

My  business  is  to  suck,  and  sleep,  and  fling 
The  cradle-clothes  about  roe  all  day  long,^ 

Or  half  asleep,  hear  my  sweet  mother  sing. 
And  to  be  wash'd  in  water  clean  and  warm. 
And  hush'd  and  ktfs'd  and  kept  secure  from  harm. 


XLVr. 

■  O,  let  not  e'er  this  quarrel  be  averr'd ! 

The  astounded  Gods  would  laugh  at  you,  if  e'er 
You  should  allege  a  story  so  absurd. 

As  that  a  new-born  infant  forth  could  fare 
Out  of  his  home  after  a  savage  herd. 

I  was  bom  yesterday— my  small  feet  are 
Too  tender  for  the  roads  so  hard  and  rough  i— 
And  if  you  think  that  this  is  not  enough, 

XLVn. 
« I  swear  a  great  oath,  by  ray  fatlier^s  bead. 

That  1  stole  not  your  cows,  and  that  I  know 
Of  no  one  else,  who  might,  or  could,  or  did. 

Whatever  things  cows  are,  I  do  not  know. 
For  I  have  only -heard  the  name. »— This  said. 

He  winkd  as  fast  as  could  be,  and  his  brow 
Was  wrinkled,  and  a  whistle  loud  gave  he. 
Like  one  who  hears  some  strange  absurdity. 

XLVHL 
Apollo  gently  smiled  and  said  :—•  Ay,  ay,— 

You  cunning  little  rascal^  you  will  bore 
Many  a  rich  man's  house,  and  your  array 

Of  thieves  will  lay  their  siege  before  bis  door, 
Silent  as  night«  in  night ;  and  many  a  day 

In  the  wild  glens  rough  diepherds  will  deplore 
That  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite. 
Met  with  tlieir  cattle,  comrade  of  the  night! 

XLIX. 

■  And  this  among  the  Gods  shall  be  your  gift. 

To  be  consider'd  as  the  lord  of  those 
Who  swindle,  house-break,  sheep-steal,  and  shop-lift  ;- 

But  now  if  yon  would  not  your  last  sleep  dose, 
Crawl  out!*— Thus  saying,  Plitebus  did  uplift 

The  subtle  infant  in  his  swaddling  clothes, 
And  in  his  arms,  according  to  his  wont, 
A  scheme  devised  the  illustrious  Argiphont. 


And  sneezed  and  sliudder'd — Phoebus  on  the  grass 
Him  threw,  and  whilst  all  that  he  had  design'd 

He  did  perform — eager  although  to  pass, 
Apollo  darted  from  his  mighty  mind 

Towards  the  subtle  babe  the  following  scoff : 

«  Do  not  imagine  this  will  get  you  off, 

LI. 

■  You  little  swaddled  child  of  Jove  and  Hay  !i» 

And  seized  him : — •  By  this  omen  I  shall  trace 
Hy  noble  herds,  and  you  shall  lead  the  way.  •  — 

Cyllenian  Hermes  from  the  grassy  place. 
Like  one  in  earnest  haste  to  get  away, 

Rose,  and  with  hands  lifted  towards  his  face 
Roused  both  bis  ears — up  from  his  shoulders  drew 
His  swaddling  clotlies,  and — ■  What  mean  you  to  do 

LII. 

■  With  roe,  you  unkind  God7» — said  Mercury : 

■  Is  it  about  these  cows  you  tease  me  so? 
I  wish  the  race  of  cows  were  pcrish'd ! — I 

Stole  not  your  cows — 1  do  not  even  know 
What  tilings  cows  are.    Alas!  1  well  may  sigh. 

That  since  1  came  into  this  world  of  woe, 
I  should  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  one — 
But  1  appeal  to  tlie  Satiumian's  throne.* 

3i 
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Liir. 

Thus  Phoebus  and  ihe  vagrant  Mercury 
Talk'd  without  coming  to  an  explanation, 

With  adverse  purpose.    As  for  Phoebus,  he 
Sought  not  revenge,  but  only  information, 

And  Hermes  tried  with  lies  and  roguery 
To  cheat  Apollo— But  when  no  evasion 

Served — for  the  cunning  one  his  match  bad  found — 

He  paced  on  first  over  the  sandy  ground. 

LIV. 
He  of  the  Silver  Bow,  the  child  of  Jove 

Follow'd  behind,  till  to  their  heavenly  Sire 
Came  both  his  children— beautiful  as  Love, 

And  from  his  equal  balance  did  require 
A  judgment  in  the  cause  wherein  they  strove. 
O'er  odorous  Olympus  and  its  snows 
A  murmuring  tumult  as  they  came  arose, — 

LV. 

And  from  the  folded  depths  of  the  great  Hill, 
While  Hermes  and  Apollo  reverent  stood 

Before  Jove's  throne,  the  indesiruclible 
Immortuls  rush'd  in  mighty  multitude; 

And  whilst  their  seats  in  order  due  they  fill. 
The  lofty  Thunderer  in  a  careless  mood 

To  Phoebus  said : — «  Whence  drive  you  ibis  sweet  prey. 

This  herald-baby,  bom  but  yesterday! — 

LVI. 
«  A  most  important  subject,  trifler,  this 

To  lay  before  the  Gods!» — «  Nay,  father,  oay, 
When  you  have  ii^ndersiood  the  business. 

Say  not  that  I  alone  am  fond  of  prey. 
I  found  this  little  boy  in  a  recess 

Under  Gyllene's  mountains  far  away— 
A  manifest  and  most  apparent  thief, 
A  scandal-monger  beyond  all  belief. 

LVII. 

■  I  never  saw  his  like  either  in  heaven 

Or  upon  earth  for  knavery  or  craft : 
Out  of  the  field  my  cattle  yester-^ven. 

By  the  low  shore  on  which  the  loud  sea  laugb'd. 
He  right  down  to  the  river-ford  had  driven; 

And  mere  a8loui»hment  would  make  you  daft 
To  see  the  double  kind  of  footsteps  sirauge 
He  lias  impress'd  wherever  be  did  range. 

LVIII. 

•  The  catlbs  track  on  the  black  dust,  full  well 

Is  evident,  as  if  they  went  towards 
The  place  from  which  they  came — tliat  asphodel 

Meadow,  in  which  I  feed  my  many  herds. — 
His  steps  were  most  incomprehensible — 

I  know  not  how  I  can  describe  in  words 
Those  tracks— he  could  have  gone  along  the  sands 
Neither  upon  bis  feet  nor  on  bis  hands;— 

U.X. 

•  He  must  have  had  some  other  stranger  mode 

Of  moving  on :  those  vestiges  immense. 
Far  as  I  traced  tliem  on  the  sandy  road, 

Seem'd  like  the  trail  of  oak-toppings: — but  thence 
No  mark  or  track  denoting  where  they  trod 

The  hard  ground  gave : — but,  working  at  his  fenM, 
A  mortal  bedger  saw  him  as  lie  past 
To  Pyloft,  with  the  cows,  in  fiery  haste. 


LX. 
tt  1  found  that  in  the  dark  he  quietly 

Had  sacrificed  some  cows,  and  before' light 
Had  thrown  the  ashes  all  dispersedly 

About  the  road-^then,  still  as  gloomy  night. 
Had  crept  into  his  cradle,  either  eye 

Rubbing,  and  cogitating  some  new  sleighL 
No  eagle  could  have  seen  him  as  he  lay 
Hid  in  his  cavern  from  the  peering  day. 

LXl. 

■  I  tax'd  him  with  the  Aict,  when  he  averred 
Most  solemnly  that  he  did  neither  see 

Or  even  had  in  any  manner  heard 
Of  my  lost  cows,  whatever  things  cows  be; 

Nor  could  he  tell,  though  offered  a  reward, 
Not  even  who  could  tell  of  them  to  me.* 

So  speaking,  Phoebus  sate ;  and  Hermes  then 

Address'd  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Gods  and  Men : — 

LXII. 

«  Great  Father,  you  know  clearly  beforehand 
That  all  which  I  shall  say  to  you  is  soolh ; 

I  am  a  most  veracious  person,  and 
Totally  unacquainted  with  untruth. 

At  sunrise,  Phoebus  came,  but  with  no  band 
Of  Gods  to  bear  him  witness,  in  great  wrath, 

To  my  abode,  seeking  his  heifers  there. 

And  saying  that  1  must  show  him  where  they  are, 

Lxni. 

M  Or  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  dark  abyss. 

I  know,  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
Is  clothed  with  speed  and  might  and  manliness. 

As  a  green  bank  with  flowers — but  unlike  him 
I  was  born  yesterday,  and  you  may  guess 

He  well  knew  this  when  he  indulged  ilie  whim 
Of  bullying  a  poor  little  new-born  thing 
That  slept,  and  never  iliongbt  of  cow-driving. 

LXIV. 

«  Am  I  like  a  strong  fellow  who  steals  kine? 

Believe  me,  dearest  Father,  such  you  are, 
This  driving  of  the  herds  is  none  of  mine; 

Across  my  threshold  did  I  wander  ne'er. 
So  may  I  thrive  !     1  reverence  the  divine 

Sun  and  the  Gods,  and  I  love  you,  and  care 
Even  for  this  hard  accuser — who  must  know 
I  am  as  innocent  as  they  or  you. 

LXV. 

■  1  swear  by  these  most  gloriously-wrought  portals— 
(It  is,  you  will  allow,  an  oath  of  might) 

Through  which  the  multitude  of  the  Immortals 
Pass  ^nd  repass  forever,  day  and  night. 

Devising  schemes  for  the  affairs  of  mortal*— 
That  I  am  guiltless;  and  I  will  requite. 

Although  mine  enemy  be  great  and  strong. 

His  cruel  threat- do  thou  defend  the  young!* 

LXVI. 

So  speaking,  the  Cyllenian  Argiphont 
Wink'd,  as  if  now  his  advttrsary  was  fitted : — 

And  Jupiter,  according  to  his  wont, 

Laugli'd  heartily  to  hear  tiie  subtlfr-witted 

Infant  give  such  a  plausible  account. 
And  every  word  a  lie.    But  lie  remitted 

Judgment  at  present — and  his  exhortation 

Was,  to  compose  the  affair  by  arbitration. 
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LXYII. 
And  they  by  mighty  Jupiter  were  bidden 
To  go  forth  with  a  Mogle  purpaie  both, 
Neither  the  other  chiding  nor  yet  chidden : 
I       And  Mercary  with  innocence  and  truth 
To  lead  the  w«iy,  and  show  where  lie  had  hidden 

The  mighty  heifers. — Hermes,  nothing  loth, 
Obey'd  the  ^is-bearer's  will — for  he 
b  able  to  persuade  all  easily. 

Lxvni. 

These  lovely  children  of  Heaven's  highest  Lord 
Hasten'd  to  Pylos,  and  the  pastures  wide 

And  lofty  stalls  by  the  Alphean  ford. 

Where  wealth  in  the  mute  night  is  multiplied 

With  silent  growth.    Whilst  Hermes  drove  the  heed 
Out  of  the  stony  cavern,  Phoebus  spied 

The  hides  of  those  the  little  babe  bad  slain, 

Stretch'd  on  the  precipice  above  the  plain. 

LXIX. 
«  How  was  it  possible,*  then  Phoebus  said, 

■  That  you,  a  litUe  child,  bom  yesterday, 
A  thing  on  mother's  milk  and  kisses  fed, 

Could  two  prodigious  heifers  ever  ilay  7 
Even  I  myself  may  well  hereafter  dread 

Your  prowess,  offspring  of  Gyllenian  Hay, 
When  you  grow  strong  and  tall.> — He  spoke,  and  bound 
Stiff  withy  bands  the  infant's  wrists  around. 

LXX. 
He  might  as  well  have  bound  the  oxen  wild; 

The  withy  bands,  though  starkly  interknit. 
Fell  at  the  feet  of  the  immortal  child, 

Loosen'd  by  some  device  of  his  quick  wiL 
Phoebus  perceived  himself  again  beguiled, 

And  stared— while  Hermes  sought  some  hole  or  pit, 
Looking  askanw  and  winking  fast  as  thought, 
Where  he  might  hide  himself  and  n6t  be  caught. 

LXXI. 
Sudden  he  changed  his  plan,  and  with  strange  skill 

Subdued  the  strong  Latonian,  by  the  might 
Of  winning  music,  to  his  mightier  will  * 

His  left  hand  held  the  lyre,  and  in  hb  right 
The  plectrum  struck  the  chords— unconquerable 

Up  from  beneath  his  hand  in  circling  flight 
The  gathering  music  rose-^and  sweet  as  Love 
The  penetrating  notes  did  live  and  move 

LXXH. 

Within  the  heart  of  great  Apollo — he 

Listened  with  all  his  soul,  and  laugh'd  for  pleasure. 
Close  to  his  side  stood  harping  fearlosly 

The  unabashed  boy ;  and  to  the  measure 
Of  the  sweet  lyre,  there  follow'd  lond  and  free 

His  joyous  voice ;  for  he  unlock'd  the  treasure 
Of  his  de^p  song,  illnstrndng  the  birth 
Of  the  bright  Gods  and  the  dark  desert  Earth : 

LXXHL 
And  how  to  the  Immortals  every  one 

A  portion  was  assigned  of  all  that  is; 
But  chief  Mnemosyne  did  Maia's  son 

Clothe  in  the  light  of  his  loud  melodies  ;  — 
And  as  each  God  was  horn  or  had  begun, 

He  in  their  order  due  and  fit  degrees 
Sung  of  hit  birth  and  being— and  did  move 
Apollo  to  unuttArable  love. 


LXXIV. 
These  words  were  winged  with  his  swift  delight : 

•  Ton  heiferstealing  schemer,  well  do  yon 
Deserve  that  fifty  oxen  should  requite 

Such  minstrelsies  as  I  have  heard  even  now. 
Comrade  of  feasts,  Jittle  contriving  wight, 

One  of  your  secrets  I  would  gladly  know,     • 
Whether  the  glorious  power  you  now  show  forth 
Was  folded  up  within  you  at  your  birth, 

LXXV. 

■  Or  whether  mortal  taught  or  God  inspired 

The  power  of  unpremeditated  song  T 
Many  divinest  sounds  have  I  admired, 

The  Olympian  Gods  and  mortal  men  among ; 
But  such  a  strain  of  wondrous,  strange,  untirod, 

And  soul-awakening  music,  ftweet  and  strong, 
Yet  did  I  never  hear  except  from  thee. 
Offspring  of  Hay,  impostor  Hercury ! 

LXXVI. 
«  What  Huse,  what  skill,  what  unimagined  use. 

What  exercise  of  subtlest  art,  has  given 
Thy  songs  such  power? — for  those  who  hear  may  chuse 

From  thee  the  choicest  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
Delight,  and  love,  and  sleep, — sweet  sleep,  whose  dews 

Are  sweeter  than  the  balmy  tears  of  even : — 
And  I,  who  speak  this  praise,  am  that  Apollo 
Whom  the  Olympian  Muses  ever  follow  : 

LXXVn. 
a  And  their  delight  is  dance,  and  the  blithe  noise 

Of  song  and  overflowing  poesy ; 
And  sweet,  even  as  desire,  the  liquid  voice 

Of  pipes,  that  fills  the  clear  air  thriilingly ; 
But  never  did  my  inmost  soul  rejoice 

In  this  dear  work  of  youthful  revelry. 
As  now  I  wonder  at  thee,  son  of  Jove ; 
Thy  harpings  and  thy  song  are  soft  as  love. 

Lxxvm. 

•  Now  since  thou  hast,  although  so  very  small, 
Science  of  arts  so  glorious,  thus  I  swear, 

And  let  this  cornel  javelin,  keen  and  tall. 
Witness  between  us  what  I  promise  here,— 

That  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  Olympian  Hall, 
Honoured  and  mighty,  v(ritli  thy  mother  dear,' 

And  many  glorious  gifts  in  joy  will  give  thee. 

And  even  at  the  end  will  ne'er  deceive  thee.» 

LXXIX. 

To  whom  thns  Mercury  v^th  prudent  speech  :— 
«  Wisely  hast  thou  inquired  of  my  skill : 

I  envy  thee  no  tiling  I  know  to  teach 

Even  this  day :— for  libth  in  word  and  will 

I  would  be  gentle  with  thee ;  thou  canst  reach 
All  things  in  thy  wise  spirit,  and  thy  sill 

Is  highest  in  heaven  among  the  sons  of  Jove, 

Who  loves  thee  in  the  fulness  of  his  love. 

LXXX. 

•  The  Counsellor  Supreme  has  given  to  thee 
Divinest  gifts,  out  of  the  amplitude 

Of  his  profuse  exhaustless  treasury; 

By  thee,  't  is  said,  the  depths  are  understood 
Of  his  far  voice;  by  thee  tlie  mystery 

Of  all  oracular  fates,— and  the  dread  mood 
Of  the  diviner  is  breathed  up,  even  I— 
A  child— perceive  thy  might  and  majesty— 
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LXXXI. 

•  Thoa  cnntc  seek  out  aud  compass  all  that  wit 

Can  find  or  teach ; — yet  since  thou  wilt,  come  take 
The  lyre — be  mine  the  glory  giving  it — 

Strike  the  sweet  chords,  aud  sing  aloud,  and  wake 
Thy  joyous  pleasure  out  of  many  a  fit 

Of  tranced  sound — and  with  fleet  fingers  make 
Thy  liquid-voiced  comrade  talk  with  thee: 
It  can  talk  measured  music  eloquently. 

Lxxxir. 

•  Then  bear  it  boldly  to  the  rerel  loud, 

Lore-wakening  dance,  or  feast  of  solemn  state, 
A  joy  by  night  or  day — for  those  endowed 

With  art  and  wisdom,  who  interrogate. 
It  teaches,  babbling  in  delightful  mood 

All  things  which  make  the  spirit  most  elate, 
Soothing  the  mind  with  sweet  familiar  play, 
Chasing  the  heavy  shadows  of  dismay. 

LXXXIII. 

«  To  those  who  are  unskill'd  in  its  sweet  tongue, 
Though  they  should  question  most  impetuously 

Its  hidden  soul,  it  gossips  something  wrong — 
Some  senseless  and  impertinent  reply. 

But  thou,  who  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  strong, 
Can  compass  all  that  thou  desircst.     I 

Present  thee  with  this  music-flowing  shell, 

Knowing  thou  canst  interrogate  it  well. 

LXXXIV. 
■  And  let  ut  two  henceforth  together  feed 

On  tliis  green  roounuin  slope  and  pastoral  plain. 
The  herds  in  litigation — they  will  breed 

Quickly  enough  to  recompense  our  pain, 
If  to  the  bulls  and  cows  we  take  good  heed  ;-^ 

And  thou,  though  somewhat  over  fond  of  gain, 
Grudge  me  not  half  the  profit.*— Having  spoke, 
The  shell  he  proffered,  and  Apollo  took; 

LXXXV. 

And  gave  him  in  return  the  glittering  lash. 
Installing  him  as  herdsman ;— from  the  look 

Of  Mercury  then  laugh'd  a  joyous  flash. 
And  then  Apollo  with  the  plectrum  strook 

The  chords,  and  from  beneath  his  hands  a  crash 
Of  mighty  sounds  rush'd  up,  whose  music  shook 

The  soul  with  sweetness;  as  of  an  adept 

Ilia  sweeter  voice  a  just  accordance  kept. 

LXXXVI. 

The  herd  went  wandering  o'er  the  divine  mead. 
Whilst  these  most  beautiful  Sons  of  Jupiter 

Won  their  swift  way  up  to  the  snowy  head 
Of  white  Olympus,  with  the  joyous  lyre 

Soothing  their  journey ;  and  their  father  dread 
Gather'd  them  botli  into  familiar 

Affection  tweet, — and  then,  and  now,  and  ever, 

Hermes  must  love  Him  of  the  Golden  Quiver, 

LXXXVII. 
To  wliom  he  gave  the  lyre  that  sweedy  sounded, 

Which  skilfully  he  held  and  played  thereon. 
He  piped  the  while,  and  far  and  wide  rebounded 

The  echo  of  his  pipings;  every  one 
Of  the  Olympians  sat  with  joy  astounded, 

While  lie  conceived  another  piece  of  fun. 
One  of  his  old  tricks— which  the  God  of  Day 
Perceiving,  said.— « I  fiear  thee,  Son  of  May;— 


LXXXVIII. 

•  1  fear  diee  and  thy  sly  cameleon  spirit. 

Lest  thou  should  steal  my  lyre  and  crooked  bow ; 
This  glory  and  power  thou  dtM  from  Jove  inherit. 

To  teach  all  craft  upon  the  earth  below; 
Thieves  love  and  worship  thee— it  is  thy  merit 

To  make  all  mortal  business  ebb  and  flow 
By  roguery : — now,  Hermes,  if  you  dare. 
By  sacred  Styx  a  mighty  oath  to  swear 

LXXXIX. 

•  That  you  will  never  rob  me,  you  will  do 

A  thing  extremely  pleasing  to  my  heart.* 
Then  Alercury  sware  by  the  Stygian  dew, 

that  he  would  never  steal  his  bow  or  dart. 
Or  lay  his  hands  on  what  to  him  was  due, 

Or  ever  would  employ  his  powerful  art 
Against  his  Pythian  fane.     Then  Pbcvbus  swore 
There  was  no  God  or  man  whom  he  loved  more. 

XC, 
«  And  I  will  give  thee  as  a  good-will  token. 

The  beautiful  wand  of  wealth  and  happineas; 
A  perfect  three-leaved  rod  of  gold  unbroken, 

Whose  magic  will  thy  footsteps  ever  blest ; 
And  whatsoever  by  Jove's  voice  is  spoken 

Of  earthly  or  divine  from  its  recess. 
It,  like  a  loving  soul,  to  thee  will  speak. 
And  more  than  this  do  thou  forbear  to  seek. 

XCI. 
a  For,  dearest  child,  the  divinationt  high 

Which  thou  requirest,  't  it  unlawful  ever 
That  thou,  or  ony  other  deity 

Should  understand— aud  vain  were  the  endeavour ; 
For  they  are  hidden  in  Jove's  mind,  and  I 

In  trutt  of  them,  have  sworn  that  1  would  never 
Betray  the  counsels  of  Jove's  inmost  will 
To  any  God — the  oath  wot  terrible. 

XGII. 
a  Then,  golden-wanded  brother,  ask  me  not 

To  speok  the  fates  by  Jupiter  detign'd; 
But  be  it  mine  to  tell  their  various  lot 

To  the  uonumbeKd  tribes  of  human  kind. 
Let  good  to  these,  and  ill  to  those  be  wrought 

As  I  dispense—  but  he  who  comet  contigo'd 
By  voice  and  wingt  of  perfect  augury 
To  my  great  shrine,  tfaiall  find  avail  in  me. 

XGIII. 

■  Him  will  I  not  deceive,  but  will  assist; 

But  he  who  comet  relying  on  such  birds 
As  chatter  vainly,  who  would  strain  and  twist 

The  purpose  of  the  Gods  with  idle  words, 
And  deems  their  knowledge  light,  he  shall  have  mist 

His  road— whilst  I  among  my  other  hoards 
His  gifts  deposiL    Yet,  O  son  of  May ! 
1  have  another  wondrous  thing  to  say: 

XCIV. 

■  There  are  three  Fates,  three  virgin  Sisten,  who 

Rejoicing  in  their  wind-outspeediug  wings, 
Their  heads  with  flour  snowed  over  white  and  new. 

Sit  in  a  vale  round  which  Parnassus  flings 
Its  circling  skirts — from  these  1  luve  leorn'd  true 

Vaticinations  of  remotest  things. 
My  father  cared  not.     Whilst  they  search  out  dooms. 
They  sit  apart  and  feed  on  honeycombs. 
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xcv. 

■  They,  having  eatco  the  fresh  hooey,  grow 
Druok  wiib  divine  enthusiasm,  and  utter 

With  earnest  willingness  the  truth  they  know; 
But  if  deprived  of  that  sweet  food,  they  mutter 

All  plausible  delu'»ions ;— these  10  you 

I  Give;^if  you  inquire,  they  will  not  stutter; 

Delight  your  own  soul  with  them  : — any  man 

Tou  would  instruct,  may  profit,  if  he  can. 

XCVI. 
«  Take  these  and  the  fierce  oxen,  Maia's  child— 

O'er  many  a  horse  and  toil-enduring  mule. 
O'er  jagg' d-jaw'd  lionx,  and  the  wild 

White-tusked  boars,  o'er  all,  by  field  or  pool, 
Of  cattle  which  the  mighty  Biolher  mild 

Nourishes  in  her  bosom,  thou  shah  rule — 
Thou  dost  alone  the  veil  of  death  uplift — 
Thou  givest  not— yet  this  is  a  great  gift.* 

xcvn. 

Thus  king  Apollo  loved  the  child  of  May 

In  truth,  and  Jove  cover'd  ihem  with  love  and  joy. 

Hermes  with  Gods  and  men  even  from  that  day 
Mingled,  and  wrought  the  latter  much  annoy. 

And  little  profit,  going  far  astray 

Through  the  dun  night.     Farewell,  delightful  Boy, 

Of  Jove  and  Maia  sprung, — never  by  me. 

Nor  thou,  nor  other  songs  shall  unremember'd  be. 


THE  CYCLOPS; 

A   SATTRIC  DRAMA. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OP  EURIPIDES. 


SiLBNUS. 

Chorus  of  Satyrs. 

Ulysses. 

Thb  Cyclops. 


SILB.IDS. 

O,  Bacchus,  what  a  world  of  toil,  both  now 

And  ere  these  limbs  were  overworn  with  age, 

Have  I  endured  for  thee !    First,  when  thou  fled'st 

The  mountain-nymphs  who  nurst  thee,  driven  afar 

By  the  strange  madness  Juno  sent  upon  thee ; 

Tlien  in  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Earth, 

When  I  stood  foot  by  foot  close  to  thy  side. 

No  unpropitioua  fellow-combatant, 

And  driving  through  his  shield  my  winged  spear. 

Slew  vast  Enceladus.    Consider  now. 

Is  it  a  dream  of  which  I  speak  to  thee? 

By  Jove  it  is  not,  for  you  have  the  trophies! 

And  now  I  suffer  more  than  all  before. 

For  when  I  heard  that  Juno  had  devised 

A  tedious  voyage  for  you,  I  put  to  sea 

With  all  my  children  quaint  in  search  of  you ; 

And  1  myself  stood  on  the  beaked  prow 

And  fix'd  the  naked  mast,  and  all  my  boys 

Leaning  upon  their  oars,  with  splash  and  strain 

Made  white  with  foam  the  green  and  purple  sea,-- 

And  so  we  sought  you,  king.     We  were  sailing. 

Near  Malea,  when  an  eastern  wind  arose. 

And  drove  us  to  tliis  wild  ^tuean  rock ; 

The  one-eyed  children  of  the  Ocean  God, 


The  man-destroying  Cyclopws^  inhabit, 

On  this  wild  shore,  their  solitary  caves, 

And  one  of  these,  named  Polypheme,  has  caught  us 

To  be  his  slaves;  and  so,  for  all  delight 

Of  Bacchic  sports,  sweet  dance  and  melody, 

We  keep  this  lawless  giant's  wandering  flocks. 

My  sons  indeed,  on  far  declivities. 

Young  things  themselves,  tend  on  the  youngling  sheep, 

But  I  remain  to  fill  the  water-casks. 

Or  sweeping  the  hard  floor,  or  ministering 

Some  impious  and  abominable  meal 

To  the  fell  Cyclops.     I  am  wearied  of  it! 

And  now  I  must  scrape  up  the  litter'd  floor 

With  this  great  iron  rake,  so  to  receive 

My  absent  master  and  his  evening  sheep 

In  a  cave  neat  and  clean.     Kven  now  I  see 

My  children  tending  the  flocks  hitherward. 

Ha!  what  is  this?  are  your  Sicinnian  measures 

Even  now  the  same,  as  when  with  dance  and  song 

You  brought  young  Bacchus  to  Alhaea's  halls? 
•  •  •  •  f 

CHOROS  OP  SATTtS. 


STROPHE. 

Where  has  he  of  race  divine 
W^aoder'd  in  the  winding  rocks  7 
Here  the  air  is  calm  and  fine 
For  the  father  of  the  flocks; — 
Here  the  grass  is  soft  and  sweet. 
And  the  river-eddies  meet 
In  the  trough  beside  the  cave, 
Bright  as  in  their  fountain  wave. 
Neither  here,  nor  on  the  dew 
Of  the  lawny  uplands  feeding? 
Ob,  you  come ! — a  stone  at  you 
Will  I  throw  to  mtn^  your  breeding ; 
Get  along,  you  horned  thing. 
Wild,  seditious,  rambling ! 

IPOOS.* 

An  lacchic  melody 

To  the  golden  Aphrodite 

Will  I  lift,  as  erst  did  I 

Seeking  her  and  her  delight 

With  the  Maenads,  whose  white  feet 

To  the  music  glance  and  fleet. 

Bacchus,  O  beloved !  where. 

Shaking  wide  thy  yellow  hair, 

Wanderest  thou  alone,  afar? 

To  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  we. 

Who  by  right  thy  servanU  are, 

Minihter  in  mixery, 

In  these  wretched  goat-skins  clad, 

Far  from  thy  delights  and  thee. 

SILENUS. 

Be  silent,  sons ;  command  the  slaves  to  drive 
The  gather'd  flocks  into  the  rock-roof  d  cave. 

CHORUS. 

Go !— But  what  needs  this  serious  haste,  O  father? 

SILBNCS. 

I  see  a  Greek  ship's  boat  upon  the  coast. 
And  thence  the  rowers  with  some  general 
Approaching  to  this  cave.    About  their  necks 
Hang  empty  vesseb,  as  they  wanted  food, 
And  water-flasks.— O,  miserable  strangers  I 

>  TIm  Antisuophs  U  omined. 
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Whence  come  they,  ihat  they  know  not  what  and  who 

My  master  is,  approaching  in  ill  hour 

The  inhospitable  roof  of  Polyphema, 

And  the  Gyclopian  jaw-bone,  man-Hlestroying  T 

Be  silent.  Satyrs,  while  [  ask  and  hear 

Whence  coming,  they  arrive  at  the  ^tnean  hill. 

VLTSSKS. 

Friends,  can  yon  show  me  some  clear  water  spring, 
The  remedy  of  our  thirst  7    Will  any  one 
Famish  with  food  seamen  in  want  of  it  ? 
Ha*  what  is  this? — We  seem  to  be  arrived 
At  the  blithe  court  of  Bacchus.     I  obsenre 
This  sportive  band  of  Satyrs  near  tlie  caves. 
fint  let  me  greet  the  elder.— Hail ! 

SILBNUS. 

Hail  thoQ, 

0  Stranger!  tell  thy  country  and  thy  race. 

ULYS8IS. 

The  Ithacan  Ulysses  and  the  king 
Of  Cephalonia. 

SILIKUS. 

Oh  I  I  know  the  n^an, 
Wordy  and  shrewd,  the  son  of  Sisyphus. 

ULTSSIS. 

1  am  the  same,  but  do  not  rail  upon  me.-' 

SI  LIN  us. 

Whence  sailing  do  you  come  to  Sicily  1 

ULYSSU. 

From  Ilion,  and  from  the  Trojan  toils. 

SILINDS. 

How,  touch'd  you  not  at  your  paternal  shore  T 

ULTSSIS. 

The  strength  of  tempests  bore  me  here  by  force. 

SILBNUS. 

The  self-same  accident  occurred  to  me. 

ULTSSU. 

Were  you  then  driven  here  by  stress  of  weather  ? 

SILBNUS. 

Following  the  Pirates  who  had  kidnapp'd  Bacchus. 

ULTSSBS. 

What  land  is  this,  and  who  inhabit  it? — 

SILBNUS. 

£tna,  the  loftiest  peak  in  Sicily. 

ULTSSBS. 

And  are  there  walls,  and  tower-surrounded  towns? 

SILBNUS. 

There  are  not :  these  lone  rocks  are  bare  of  men. 

ULTSSBS. 

And  who  possess  the  land  7  the  race  of  beasts  7 

SILBNUS. 

Cyclops,  who  live  in  caverns,  not  in  houses. 

ULT&SBS. 

Obeying  whom  7    Or  is  the  state  popular? 

SILBNUS. 

Shepherds :  no  one  obeys  any  in  aught. 

ULTSSBS. 

How  live  they  7  do  they  sow  the  corn  of  Geres  7 

SILBNUS. 

On  milk  and  cheese,  and  on  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

ULTSSBS. 

Have  they  the  Bromian  drink  from  the  vine's  stream  7 

SILBNUS. 

Ah  no!  they  live  in  an  ungracious  land. 

ULTSSBS. 

And  are  they  just  lo  atrangera I— hospitable? 


SILBNUS. 

They  think  the  sweetest  thing  a  stranger  bringt 
b  his  own  flesh. 

ULTSSBS. 

What !  do  they  eat  man's  flesh  ? 

SILBNUS. 

No  one  comes  here  who  is  not  eaten  np. 

ULTSSBS. 

The  Cyclops  now-^Where  is  he  ?    Not  at  home  T 

SILBNUS. 

Absent  on  iBtna,  hunting  with  his  dogSw 

ULTSSBS. 

Know'st  thou  what  thou  roust  do  to  aid  us  hence? 

SILBNUS. 

I  know  not :  we  will  help  you  all  we  can. 

ULTSSBS. 

Provide  us  food,  of  which  we  are  in  wanL 

SILBHUS. 

Here  is  not  anything,  as  I  said,  but  meat. 

ULTSSBS. 

But  meat  is  a  sweet  remedy  for  hunger. 

SILBNUS. 

Cow's  milk  there  is,  and  store  of  curdled  cheeae. 

ULTSSBS. 

Bring  out : — I  would  see  all  before  I  baigain. 

SILBNUS. 

But  how  much  gold  will  you  engage  to  give  ? 

ULYSSBS. 

I  bring  no  gold,  but  Bacchic  juice. 

SILBNUS. 

Ojoy! 
'T  is  long  since  these  dry  lips  were  wet  with  wine. 

ULTSSIS. 

Maron,  the  son  of  the  God ,  gave  it  me. 

SILBNUS. 

Whom  I  have  nuned  a  baby  in  my  arms. 

ULTSSBS. 

The  son  of  Bacchus,  for  your  clearer  knowledge. 

SILBSfUS. 

Have  you  it  now? — or  is  it  in  the  ship? 

ULTSSBS. 

Old  man,  this  skin  contains  it,  which  you  see. 

SILBNUS. 

Why  this  would  hardly  be  a  mouthful  for  me. 

ULTSSBS. 

Nay,  twice  as  much  as  you  can  draw  from  thenoe. 

SILBNUS. 

Ton  speak  of  a  fair  fountain,  sweet  to  me. 

ULTSSBS. 

Would  yon  first  taste  of  the  unmingled  wine  ? 

SILBNUS. 

'T  is  just— tasting  invites  the  purchaser. 

ULTSSBS. 

Here  is  the  cnp,  togetlier  with  the  skin. 

SILBNUS. 

Pour— that  the  draught  may  fillip  my  remembrance. 

ULTSSBS. 

See! 

SILBNUS. 

Papaiapffi!  what  a  sweet  smell  it  ha^ ! 

ULTSSBS. 

You  see  it  then? -^ 

SILBNUS. 

By  Jove,  no !  but  I  smell  it 

ULTSSBS. 

Taste,  that  you  may  not  praise  it  in  irords  only. 
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9ILBRUS. 

Babai !  Great  Bacchus  calb  me  forth  to  daooo! 
Joy !  joy ! 

ULT8SBS. 

Did  it  flow  sweetly  down  your  throat  ? 

SILBNU9. 

So  that  it  tingled  to  my  very  naiU. 

ULTSSBS. 

Aod  in  addition  I  will  gire  you  gold. 

81LBNUS. 

Let  gold  alono !  only  unlock  the  eask. 

ULTUB9. 

Bring  out  aome  cboeiat  now,  or  a  young  goat. 

SILBNtrS. 

That  will  1  do,  despising  any  master. 

Yes,  let  me  drink  one  cup,  and  I  will  give 

All  that  the  Cyclops  feed  upon  their  mountains. 

caoBus. 
Ye  hare  taken  Troy  and  laid  your  hands  on  Helen  7 

ULYSSBS. 

And  utterly  destroy  d  the  race  of  Priam. 

SILBNUS. 

The  wanton  wretch !  she  was  bewitch'd  to  tee 
The  many-colour'd  anklets  and  the  chain 
Of  woven  gold  which  girl  the  neck  of  Paris, 
And  so  she  left  that  good  man  Meuelaus. 
There  should  be  no  more  women  in  the  world 
But  such  as  are  reserved  for  me  alone. — 
See,  here  are  sheep,  and  here  are  goals,  Ulymes, 
Here  are  unsparing  cheeses  of  press'd  milk ; 
Take  them ;  depart  witli  what  good  speed  ye  may; 
First  leaving  my  reward,  the  Bacchic  dew 
Of  joy-inspiriog  grapes. 

VLTSSBS. 

Ah  me!  Alas! 
What  shall  we  do?  the  Cyclops  is  at  hand! 
Old  man,  we  perish  I  whither  can  we  fly? 

SILBNUS. 

Hide  younelves  quick  wittiin  that  boUow  rock. 

VLTSSBS. 

'T  were  perilous  to  fly  into  the  net, 

SILBNUS. 

The  cavern  has  recesses  numberless; 
Hide  yourselves  quick. 

ULYSSBS. 

That  will  I  nerer  do! 
The  mighty  Troy  would  be  indeed  disgraced 
If  I  should  fly  one  man.   (low  many  tiroes 
Have  1  withstood,  with  shield  immoveable, 
Ten  thousand  Phrygians !— if  1  needs  must  die,      ' 
Yet  will  I  die  with  glory; — if  1  live, 
The  praise  which  1  Imve  gain'd  will  yet  remain. 

SILBNUS. 

What,  ho !  assistance,  comrades,  haste  assistance ! 
The  Cyclops,  Silbnus,  Ulyssbs  ;  Chobus. 

CYCLOPS. 

What  is  this  tumult?  Bacchus  is  not  here, 
Nor  tympanies  nor  braien  castanets. 
How  are  my  young  laml>s  in  tlie  cavern  ?  Milking 
Their  dams  or  playing  by  their  sides?  And  is 
The  new  cheese  press'd  into  the  bull-rush  baskets? 
Speak!  1  'II  beat  some  of  you  till  you  rain  leart-~ 
Look  up,  not  downwards  when  I  speak  to  yoa. 


SILBMUS. 

See !  I  now  gape  at  Jupiter  himself, 
I  stare  upon  Orion  and  the  stars. 

CYCLOPS. 

Well,  is  the  dinner  fitly  cook'd  and  laid? 

SiLBMUS. 

All  ready,  if  your  throat  is  ready  too. 

CYCLOPS. 

Are  tlie  bowls  full  of  milk  besides? 

SILBMOS. 

O'er  brimming; 
So  you  may  drink  a  tunful  if  yon  will. 

CYCLOPS. 

Is  it  ewe's  milk  or  cow's  milk,  or  both  mix'd? — 

SILBNUS. 

Both,  either;  only  pray  don't  swallow  me. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  no  means. — — 

•        «        « 

What  is  this  crowd  I  see  beside  the  stalls? 
Outlaws  or  thieves?  for  near  my  cavern-home, 
I  see  my  young  lambs  coupled  two  by  two 
With  willow  bands;  mixed  with  my  cheeses  lie 
Their  implements;  and  this  old  fellow  here 
Has  his  bald  head  broken  with  stripes. 

SILBNUS. 

Ah  me! 
I  have  been  beaten  till  I  bum  with  fever. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  whom?  Who  laid  his  fist  upon  yoar  head? 

SILBNUS. 

Those  men,  because  I  would  not  suffer  them 
To  steal  your  goods. 

CYCLOPS. 

Did  not  the  rascals  know 
I  am  a  God,  sprung  from  the  race  of  heaven  ? 

SILBNUS. 

1  told  them  so,  but  they  bore  off  your  things. 
And  ate  the  cheese  in  spite  of  all  1  said, 
And  carried  out  the  lambs— and  said,  moreover. 
They'd  pin  you  down  with  a  three-cubit  collar. 
And  pull  your  vitals  out  tlirough  your  one  eye. 
Torture  your  back  with  stripes,  then  binding  you, 
Throw  you  as  ballast  into  the  ship's  hold, 
And  then  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule. 

CYCLOPS. 

In  truth  ?  Nay,  haste,  and  place  in  order  quickly 

The  cooking-knives,  and  heap  upon  the  hearth, 

And  kindle  it,  a  great  faggot  of  wood — 

As  soon  as  they  are  slaughter'd,  they  shall  fill 

My  belly,  broiling  warm  from  the  live  coah. 

Or  boiled  and  seeilied  within  the  bubbling  cauldron. 

I  am  quite  sick  of  the  wild  mountain  game; 

Of  stags  and  lions  I  have  gorged  enough. 

And  I  grow  hungry  for  the  flesh  of  men. 

SILBMUS. 

Nay,  master,  something  new  is  very  pleasant 

After  one  thing  for  ever,  and  of  late 

Very  few  strangers  have  approach'd  our  cave. 

ULYSSBS. 

Hear,  Cyclops,  a  plain  tale  on  the  other  side. 

We,  wanting  to  buy  food,  came  from  our  ship 

Into  the  neighbourhood  of  your  cave,  and  here 

This  old  Silenus  gave  us  in  exchange 

These  lambs  for  wine,  the  which  he  took  and  drank. 
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And  all  by  mutual  compact,  without  force. 
There  is  no  word  of  truth  in  what  be  says, 
For  slUy  be  was  selling;  all  your  store. 

S]L£NU8. 

I  ?  May  you  perish,  wretch — 

ULYSSBS. 

If  1  speak  false ! 

SILBNUS. 

Cyclops,  I  swear  by  Neptune  who  begot  thee, 
By  mighty  Triton  and  by  Nereus  old, 
Calypso  and  the  glaucous  ocean  Nymphs, 
The  sacred  waves  and  all  the  race  of  fishes — 
Be  these  the  witnesses,  my  dear  sweet  master, 
My  darling  little  Cyclops,  that  I  never 
Gave  any  of  your  stores  to  these  false  strangers; — 
If  I  speak  false  may  those  whom  most  1  love, 
My  children,  perish  wretchedly ! 

CHORUS. 

There  stop ! 
I  saw  him  giving  these  things  to  the  strangers. 
If  I  speak  folse,  then  may  my  father  perish, 
But  do  not  thou  wrong  hospitality. 

CYCLOPS. 

Tou  lie!  I  swear  that  he  is  juster  far 
Than  Rhadamanthus — 1  trust  more  in  him. 
But  let  me  ask,  whence  have  y«  sail'd,  O  strangers? 
Who  are  you?  And  what  city  nourish'd  ye? 

UI.YSSBS. 

Our  race  is  Ithacan — having  desiroy'd 
The  town  of  Troy,  the  tempests  of  the  sea 
Have  driven  us  on  thy  land,  O  Polypheme. 

CYCLOPS. 

What,  have  ye  shared  in  the  unenvied  spoil 
Of  the  false  Helen,  near  Scamanders  stream? 

ULYSSES. 

The  same,  having  endured  a  woful  toil. 

CYCLOPS. 

O,  basest  expedition !  sail'd  ye  not 

From  Greece  to  Phrygia  for  one  woman's  sake? 

ULYSSES. 

'T  was  the  Gods'  work— no  mortal  was  in  fault. 
But,  O  great  offspring  of  the  ocean-king. 
We  pray  thee  and  admonish  thee  with  freedom. 
That  thou  dost  spare  thy  friends  who  visit  thee, 
And  place  no  impious  food  within  thy  jaws. 
For  in  tlie  depths  of  Greece  we  have  uprear  d 
Temples  to  thy  great  father,  whicli  are  all 
His  homes.  The  sacred  bay  of  fsaarus 
Remains  inviolate,  and  each  dim  recess 
Scoop'd  high  on  the  Malean  promontory, 
And  aery  Sunium's  silver-veined  crag. 
Which  divine  Pallas  keeps  un profaned  ever, 
The  Gerastian  asylums,  and  whatu'er 
Within  wide  Greece  our  enterprise  has  kept 
From  Phrygian  contumely;  and  in  which 
I  Tou  have  a  common  care,  for  you  inhabit 
The  skirts  of  Grecian  land,  under  (he  roots 
Of  ^tna  and  its  crags,  spotted  with  fire. 
Turn  then  to  converse  under  human  laws, 
Receive  us  shipwreck'd  suppliants,  and  provide 
Food,  clothes,  and  fire,  and  hospitable  (;ifLH; 
Nor  fixing  upon  oxen-piercing  spits 
Our  limbs,  so  fill  your  belly  and  your  jav««. 
Priam's  wide  land  has  widow'd  Greece  enough  ; 
And  weapon-winged  murder  hcap'd  together 
Enoogh  of  dead,  and  wives  are  husband  less. 


And  ancient  women  and  grey  (iathers  wail 

Their  childless  age ; — if  you  should  roast  the  rest. 

And  't  is  a  bitter  feast  that  you  prepare. 

Where  then  would  any  turn?  Yet  be  persuaded; 

Forego  the  lust  of  your  jaw-bone;  prefer 

Pious  humanity  to  wicked  will: 

Many  have  bought  too  dear  their  evil  joys. 

SILEHUS. 

Let  me  advise  you,  do  not  spare  a  morsel 
Of  ail  his  flesh.  If  you  should  eat  his  tongue 
You  would  become  most  eloquent,  O  Cyclops! 

CYCLOPS. 

Wealth,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  man's  God, 

All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast. 

What  are  my  father's  ocean  promontories, 

The  sacred  rocks  whereon  he  dwells,  to  me? 

Stranger,  I  laugh  to  scorn  Jove's  thunderbolt, 

I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than  mine. 

As  to  the  rest  I  care  not : — When  he  pours 

Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  close  pavilion 

Under  this  rock,  in  which  I  lie  supine, 

Feaiiiing  on  a  roast  calf  or  some  wild  beast. 

And  drinking  pans  of  milk;  and  gloriously 

Emulating  the  thunder  of  high  heaven. 

And  when  theThracian  wind  pours  down  the  soow, 

I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 

Kindle  a  fire,  and  bid  the  snow  whirl  on. 

The  earth,  by  force,  whether  it  will  or  no. 

Bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flocks  and  herds, 

Which,  to  what  other  God  but  to  myself 

And  this  great  belly,  first  of  deities. 

Should  1  be  bound  to  sacrifice?  1  well  know 

The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this. 

To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day. 

And  give  himself  no  care.   And  as  for  those 

Who  complicate  witli  laws  the  life  of  man, 

I  freely  give  them  tears  for  their  reward. 

I  will  not  cheat  my  soul  of  its  delight. 

Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you: — 

And  that  I  may. be  quit  of  all  demands. 

These  are  my  hospitable  gifts ; — fierce  fire 

And  yon  ancestral  cauldron,  which  o'erbubbling. 

Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flesh. 

Creep  in! — 


ULYSSES. 

Ay!  ay!  I  have  escaped  the  Trojan  toils, 
I  have  escaped  the  sea,  and  now  1  fall 
Under  the  cruel  grasp  of  one  impious  roan. 
O  Pallas,  mistress,  Goddess,  sprung  from  Jove, 
Now,  now,  assist  me!  Mightier  toils  than  Troy 
Are  these.— 1  totter  on  the  chasms  of  peril; — 
And  thou  who  inhabitest  the  thrones 
Of  the  bright  stars,  look,  hospitable  Jove, 
Upon  this  outrage  of  thy  deity. 
Otherwise  be  consider  d  as  no  God ! 

Guoaus  {alone). 
For  your  gaping  gulf,  and  your  gullet  wide, 
The  ravine  is  ready  on  every  side. 
The  limbs  of  the  strangers  are  cook'd  and  done. 
There  is  boil'd  meat,  and  roast  meat,  and  meat  from  the 

coal,  j 

You  may  chop  it,  and  tear  i(,  and  gnash  it  for  fun, 
A  hairy  goat's-skin  contains  the  whole. 
Let  me  but  escape,  and  ferry  me  o'er 
The  stream  of  your  wrath  to  a  safer  shore. 
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The  Cyclops  .£tnean  is  cmel  and  bold. 
He  marders  the  urangers 

That  sit  on  bis  hearth,     . 
And  dreads  no  avengers 
To  rise  from  the  earth. 
He  roasts  the  men  before  they  are  Gold» 
He  snatches  them  broiling  CrcMfl  the  coal, 
And  from  the  cauldron  pulls.(b«lil  whole, 
And  minces  their  flesh  and  gnaws  their  bone 
With  bis  cursed  teeth,  till  all  be  gone. 

Farewell,  foul  pavilion ! 

Farewell,  riles  of  dread! 
The  Cyclops  vermilion. 
With  slaughter  uncloying, 

Now  feasts  on  the  dead, 
In  the  flesh  of  strangers  joying! 

ULYS9BS. 

O  Jupiter!  I  saw  within  the  cave 

Horrible  things;  deeds  to  be  feign'd  in  words. 

But  not  believed  as  being  done. 

CBORUS. 

What!  sawest  thou  the  impious  Polypheme 
Feasting  npon  your  loved  companions  now? 

ULTSSIS. 

Selecting  two,  the  plumpest  of  the  crowd. 
He  grasp'd  them  in  his  hands. 

GHOIUS. 

Unhappy 


OtTSSKS. 

Soon  as  we  came  into  this  craggy  place. 

Kindling  a  fire,  he  cast  on  the  broad  hearUi 

The  knotty  limbs  of  an  enormous  oak. 

Three  waggoo-loads  at  least ;  and  then  be  strew'd 

Upon  the  ground,  beside  the  i«d  fire-light, 

His  couch  of  pine  leaves;  and  he  milk'd  the  cows, 

And  pouring  forth  the  while  milk,  fill'd  a  bowl 

Three  cubits  wide  and  four  in  depth,  as  mnch 

As  would  contain  four  amphore,  and  hound  it 

With  ivy  wreaths;  then  placed  upon  the  fire 

A  brasen  pot  to  boil,  and  made  red-hot 

The  points  of  spiis,  not  sharpen'd  with  the  sickle, 

But  with  a  fruit>lree  bough.  Aid  with  the  jaws 

Of  axes  for  iEtnean  slaughterings.  * 

And  when  this  God-abandon'd  cook  of  hell 

Had  made  all  ready,  he  seised  two  of  us 

And  kill'd  ihem  in  a  kind  of  measured  manner ; 

For  he  flung  one  against  tlie  braien  livett 

Of  the  huge  cauldron,  and  seized  the  other 

By  the  foot's  tendon,  and  knock'd  out  his  brains 

Upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  craggy  stone : 

Then  peel'd  his  flesh  with  a  great  cooking-knife, 

And  put  him  down  to  roasL  The  others  limbs 

lie  cbopp'd  into  the  cauldron  to  be  boil'd. 

And  I,  with  the  tears  raining  from  my  eyes, 

Stood  near  the  Cyclops,  minisleriag  to  him; 

The  rest,  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 

Clung  to  the  rock  like  bats,  bloodless  with  fear. 

When  he  was  fill'd  with  my  companions'  flesh, 

lie  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  sent 

A  loathsome  exhalation  from  his  maw. 

Then  a  divioe  thought  came  to  me.  1  fill'd 

The  cOp  of  Haron,  and  I  offeKd  him 

*  I  eomhu  1  do  not  nadvrstaad  Aia.^K»u  •/tkt  Arnkm: 


To  taste,  and  said .—« Child  of  the  Ocean  God, 

Behold  what  drink  the  vines  of  Greece  produce. 

The  exultation  and  the  joy  of  Bacchus.* 

Ue,  satiated  with  his  unnatural  food. 

Received  it,  and  at  one  draught  drank  it  off, 

And  taking  my  hand,  praised  me:  •  Thou  hast  given 

A  sweet  draught  after  a  sweet  meal,  dear  guest.  ■ 

And  fl,  perceiving  that  it  pleased  him,  filled 

Another  cup,  well  knowing  that  the  wine 

Would  wound  him  soon,  and  take  a  sure  revenge. 

And  the  charm  fascinated  him,  and  I 

Plied  him  cup  after  cup,  until  the  drink 

Had  warmed  his  entrails,  and  he  sang  aloud 

In  concert  with  my  wailing  feUow-eeamen 

A  hideous  discord— and  the  cavern  rung. 

I  have  stolen  out,  so  that  if  you  will 

Tou  may  achieve  my  safety  and  your  own. 

But  say,  do  you  desire,  or  not,  to  fly 

This  uncompanionable  man,  and  dwell. 

As  was  your  wont,  among  the  Grecian  nymphs 

Within  the  fenes  of  your  beloved  God  7 

Your  fether  there  within  agrees  to  it; 

But  he  is  weak  and  overcome  with  wine; 

And  caught  as  if  with  bird-lime  by  the  cup, 

Ue  claps  his  wings  and  crows  in  doting  joy. 

You  who  are  young,  escape  with  me,  and  find 

Bacchus  your  ancient  frioad;  uosuiled  he 

To  this  rude  Cyclops. 

CHOtUS. 

Oh  my  dearest  friend. 
That  I  could  see  that  day,  and  leave  fer  ever 
The  impious  Cyclops ! 

ULTISBS. 

Listen  then  what  a  punishment  I  have 
For  this  fell  monster,  how  secure  a 
From  your  hard  servitude. 

CBOtDS. 

Oh  sweeter  far 
Than  is  the  muuc  of  an  Asian  lyre 
Would  be  the  news  of  Polypheroe  dertroy'd. 

CLTSSBS. 

Delighted  with  the  Bacchic  drink  he  goes 
To  call  his  brother  Cyclops — who  inhabit 
A  vilkige  upon  iEtna  not  fer  off. 

cHoaus. 
1  understand,  catchmg  him  when  alone 
You  think  by  some  measure  to  dispatch  him. 
Or  thrust  him  from  the  precipice. 

ULYSSU. 

Ono! 
Nothing  of  that  kind ;  my  device  is  subtle. 

caoRus. 
How  then?  I  heard  of  old  that  ihou  wert  wise. 

ULTSSgS. 

I  will  dissuade  him  from  this  plan,  by  jaying 
It  were  unwise  to  give  die  Cyclopses 
This  precious  drink,  which  if  enjoyed  alone 
Would  make  life  sweeter  for  a  longer  time. 
When  vanquish'd  by  the  Bacchic  power,  be  sleeps; 
There  is  a  trunk  of  olive  wood  within. 
Whose  point,  having  made  sharp  with  this  good  swoid, 
I  will  conceal  in  fire,  and  when  I  see 
It  is  alight,  will  fix  it,  burning  yet. 
Within  the  socket  of  the  Cyclops'  eye, 
And  melt  it  out  with  fire :  as  when  a  man      ' 
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Turns  by  ito  handle  a  ^mt  auger  round. 
Fitting  Ate  frame>work  cf  a  ship  with  beams, 
So  will  I«  in  the  Cyclops'  fiery  eye, 
Turn  round  the  brand  and  dry  the  pupil  up. 

oaoRiTs. 
Joy  I  I  am  mad  with  joy  at  your  device. 

ULT9SSS. 

And  then  with  you,  my  friends,  and  the  old  man. 
We  'II  load  the  hollow  depth  of  our  black  Ship, 
And  row  with  double  Airokes  from  this  dread  shore. 

CBORUS. 

May  I,  as  in  libations  to  a  God, 

Share  in  tlie  blinding  him  with  the  red  brand  I 

I  would  have  some  communion  in  his  death. 

ULTSSIS. 

Doubtless :  the  brand  is  a  great  brand  to  hold. 

CBOBUS. 

Oh !  I  would  lift  an  hundred  ivaggon-loads, 
If  like  a  wasp's  nest  I  could  scoop  the  eye  out 
Of  the  detested  Cyclops. 

ITLTISB9. 

Silence  now! 
Te  know  the  cloae  derice—and  when  I  call, 
Look  ye  obey  the  masters  of  the  craft 
I  will  not  sa?e  myself  and  leave  behind 
Uy  comrades  in  the  cave:  I  might  escape. 
Having  got  clear  from  that  obscure  recess. 
But 't  were  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 
The  dear  companions  who  sail'.d  here  with  mc. 

CBOBUS. 

Come!  who  is  first,  that  with  his  hand 
Will  urge  down  the  burning  brand 
Through  the  lids,  and  quench  and  pierce 
The  Cyclops'  eye  so  fiery  fierce! 

• 

SIMl-CHOBUS  I. 

Song  ivcCfcin. 
Listen !  listen  !  he  is  coming, 
A  most  hideous  discord  humming, 
Drunken,  muscless,  awkward,  yelling. 
Far  along  his  rocky  dwelling  ; 
Let  us  with  some  comic  spell 
Teach  the  yet  un teachable. 
By  all  means  he  must  be  blinded, 
If  my  council  be  but  minded. 

SBMI-CROaVS  II. 

Happy  those  made  odorous 

With  the  dew  which  sweet  grapes  weep  ! 

To  the  village  hastening  thus. 

Seek  the  vines  that  soothe  to  sleep, 

Having  first  embraced  thy  friend. 

There  in  luxury  without  end. 

With  the  strings  of  yellow  hair. 

Of  tliy-  voluptuous  leman  fair, 

Shalt  sit  playing  on  a  bed  !— 

Speak  what  door  is  opened  ? 

CYCLOPS. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  'm  full  of  wine, 
Heavy  with  the  joy  divine, 
With  the  young  feast  oversated, 
Like  a  merchant's  vessel  freighted 
To  the  water's  edge,  my  crop 
Is  ladeo  to  the  gullet's  top. 


The  fresh  meadow-graas  of  spring 

Tempts  me  forth  thus  wandering 

To  my  brothera  on  the  monniaina, 

Who  shall  share  the  wine'ls  sweet  foontiina. 

Bring  the  cask,  O  stramgw,  bring ! 

One  with  efM'ihe  fairest 

Cometh  fromr'his  dwelling; 

Some  one  loves  thee,  rarest. 

Bright  beyond  my  telling. 

In  thy  grace  thou  shinest 

Like  some  nymph  divinest. 

In  her  caverns  dewy  :~- 

All  delights  pursue  thee, 

Soon  pied  flowers,  sweet-breathing, 

Shall  thy  head  be  wreathing. 

ULT9SKS. 

Listen,  0  Cyclops,  tor  1  am  well  akill'd 
In  Bacchus,  whom  I  gave  thee  of  to  drink. 

CYOLOPS. 

What  sort  of  God  is -Bacchus  then  aceoanted  ? 

ULTS8BS. 

The  greatest  among  men  for  joy  of  life. 

CYCLOPS. 

I  gulp'd  him  down  with  very  great  delight. 

tiLvnis. 
This  is  a  God  who  never  injures  men. 

CYCLOPS. 

How  does  the  God  like  living  in  a  skin ! 

ULYS9BS. 

He  is  content  wherever  he  is  puL 

CYCLOPS. 

Gods  should  not  have  their  body  in  a  skin. 

ULYSSES. 

If  he  gives  joy,  what  is  his  skin  to  you  ? 

CYCLOPS. 

I  hate  the  skin,  but  love  the  wine  within. 

ULYSSn. 

Stay  here;  now  drink,  and  make  your  spirit  glad. 

CYCLOPS. 

Should  I  not  share  this  liquor  with  my  brothen? 

tAvssBS. 
Keep  it  yourself,  and  be  more  honoui'd  ao. 

CYCLOPS. 

1  were  more  useful,  giving  to  my  friends. 

QLYSSIS. 

But  village  mirth  breeds  contests,  broils,  and  blows. 

CYCLOPS- 

When  I  am  drunk  none  shall  lay  hands  on  me. — 

UbYSSKS. 

A  drunken  man  is  better  within  doora. 

CYCLOPS. 

He  is  a  fool  who,  drinking,  loves  not  mirA. 

ULYISIS. 

But  he  is  wise  who,  drank,  remains  at  home. 

CYCLOPS. 

Whall  shall  I  do,  Silenus?  Shall  1  slay? 

•SILEffVS. 

Stay— for  what  need  have  you  of  pot^ompaDioos? 

CYCLOPS. 

Indeed  this  place  is  closely  carpeted 
With  flowers  and  grass. 

SILENUS. 

And  in  the  sun-warm  noon 
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'T  is  tweet  to  drink.    Lie  dofwn  bemde  me  now, 
Placing  your  uighty  aides  upon  the  groand. 

CTOLOM. 

What  do  yott!  pal  lh«  eap  behind  me  for  ? 
That  DO  one  here  may  touch- it. 

CKtOVS. 

Thierieh  one ! 
You  want  to  drink; — here,  place  it  in  the  midat. 
And  thou,  O  stranger,  telL,  how  art  thou  called? 

VbTSSlB. 

My  name  is  Nobody.    What  favour  now 
Shall  1  receiTe  to  praise  you  aft  your  hands? 

CVCbOfS. 

I  *11  feast  on  you  the  last  of  yonr  companions. 

IU.TS9BS. 

Ton  grant  your  guest  a  fair  reward,  O  Cyclops ! 

CTCLOPS. 

Ha !  what  is  thisi  Stealing  the  wine«  you  rogue! 

SILKKOS. 

It  was  this  stranger  kasing  me  becfmse 
I  look'd  so  beautiful. 

CYCLOPS. 

Ymx  shall  repent 
For  kissing  tho  coy  wise  that  loves  yoo  not. 

StLBMVS. 

By  Jupiter !  you  laid  that  I  am  fair. 

ClCfcOPt. 

Pour  out,  and  only  give  me  the  cup  full. 

SILBKCiSb 

How  is  it  mixed  7  let  me  ofosenre. 

CTGMrSl 

Gunc  you ! 
Give  it  me  so. 

S11411US. 
Not  till  I  see  you  wear 
That  coronal,  and  taste  the  cap  to  you. 

CYCLOPS. 

Thou  wily  traitor ! 

SILENUS. 

But  the  wine  is  sweeL 
Ay,  yon  will  roar  if  you  are  caught  in  drinking. 

CYCLOPS. 

See  now,  my  lip  is  clean  and  all  my  beard. 

SILENUS. 

Now  put  your  elbow  right  and  drink  again. 
As  you  see  me  drink —  •        •        •        • 

CTCXOPS. 

How  now  T 

SILKRVS. 

Ye  Gods,  what  a  delicious  gulp ! 

CYCLOPS. 

Guest,  take  ii; — you  ponr  out  the  wise  |br  me. 

PLYSSIS. 

The  wine  is  well  aconstom'd  to  my  hand. 

CTCLOPS. 

Pour  out  the  wine  ! 


I  pour;  only  besUimt. 

CYCLOPS. 

Silence  is  a  hard  task  to  him  who  drinks. 

DLYSSKS. 

Take  it  and  drink  it  off;  leave  not  a  dreg. 

O,  that  the  driakar  died  with  his  own  draught  1 

CYCLOPS. 

Papai !  the  nna  must  be  a  sapient  plant. 


ULYSSIk 

If  you  drink  munh  after  •  mighty  foasiv 
Moistening  your  thirsty  maw,  you  will  sleep  well ; 
If  you  leave  an^t,  Bacchus  will  dry  you  up. 

CYCLOPS. 

Ho !  ho!  I  can  scarce  rise.    What  pure  delight ! 
The  heavens  and  earth  appeaf  to  whirl  about 
Con f  usedly*    1*  see  the  Ih rone  of  Jove 
And  the  clear  congregation  of  the  Gods. 
Now  if  the  Graces  tempted  me  to  kiss, 
I  would  not ;  for  the  loveliest  of  them  all 
I  would  not  \cafn  thia  Ganynttde. 

SILBNUS. 

Polypheme, 
I  am  the  Ganymede  of  Jupiter. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  Jove  you  are !  I  bore  you  off  from  Dardanus. 
Ui.YasBS  and  (AeCBOscs. 

VLYSSBS. 

Gome,  boys  of  Bacchus,  children  of  high  race, 

This  man  within  is  folded  up  in  sleep. 

And  soon  will  vomit  flesh  from  his  ^11  maw ; 

The  brand  under  the  shed  thrusts  out  its  smoke, 

No  preparation  needs,  but  to  bum  out 

Tlie  monster's  eye; — but  bear  yourselves  like  men. 

CHORUS. 

We  will  have  courage  like  the  adamant  rock. 
All  things  are  ready  for  you  here ;  go  in. 
Before  our  father  shall  perceive  the  noise. 

ULYSSKS. 

Vulcan,  JEtnean  king!  bucn  out  with  fire 

The  shining  eye  of  this  thy  neighbouring  monster  I 

And  thou,  O  Sleep,  oursliog  of  gloomy  nigUt, 

Descend  unmixed  on  this  God-bated  beast. 

And  suffer  not  Ulysses  and  his  comrades. 

Returning  from  their  famous  Trojan  toils, 

To  perish  by  this  man,  who  cares  not  either 

For  God  or  mortal ;  or  I  needs  must  think 

That  Chance  is  a  supreme  divinity. 

And  things  divine  are  subject  to  her  power. 

GEO  BUS. 

Soon  a  crab  the  throat  will  seize 
Of  him  who  feeds  upon  his  guest; 

Fire  will  bum  his  lamp-like  eyes 
In  revenge  of  such  a  feast  I 

A  great  oak  stump  now  is  lying 

In  the  ashes  yet  undying. 
Gome,  Maron,  come ! 

Raging  let  him  fix  the  doom, 

Let  him  tear  the  eyelid  up 

Of  the  Cyclops— that  his  cup 
May  be  evil ! 

O,  I  long  to  dance  and  revel 

With  sweet  Bromian,  long-desired, 

In  loved  ivy-wreaths  attired ; 
Leaving  this  abandon'd  home- 
Will  the  moment  ever  come  7 

ULYSSBS. 

Be  silent,  ye  wild  things !    Nay,  hold  your  peace, 
And  keep  your  lips  quite  close ;  dare  not  to  breathe, 
Or  spit,  or  e'en  wiuk,  lest  ye  wake  the  monster^ 
Until  his  eye  be  tortured  out  with  fire. 
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cioaus. 

GTCtOPS. 

Nay,  W8  are  sileol,  and  we  chew  the  air. 

And  besides  miserable 

ULTStBI. 

GBORUS. 

Come  oow,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  greac  slake 

What!  did  yon  hXk  into  the  firs  when  drank? 

Within— it  b  delightfully  red-hoL 

CYCIAPS. 

CHORUS. 

T  was  Nobody  destroyed  me. 

You  then  command  who  firtt  should  seise  the  slake 

cBoaus. 

To  burn  the  Cyclops'  eye,  that  all  may  share 

Why  then  no  one 

In  the  (pneat  enterprise. 

Can  be  to  blamot 

SBMI-CHORUS  1. 

GTCU)PS. 

We  are  too  few. 

I  say 't  was  Nobody 

We  cannot  at  this  distance  from  the  door 

Who  bUnded  me. 

Thrust  fire  into  his  eye. 

CBORUB. 

SIMI-CBORDS  II. 

Why  then  you  are  not  blind. 

And  we  just  now 

CTCI.OVS. 

HsTe  become  lame ;  cannot  move  hand  or  foot. 

I  wish  yon  were  as  blind  as  I  am. 

cHoaus. 

CBoaus. 

The  same  thing  has  occnri^d  to  us,— our  andes 

Nay, 

Are  sprain'd  with  standing  here,  I  know  not  how. 

It  cannot  be  that  no  one  made  you  blind. 

ULYSSES. 

CTCLOPt. 

What,  grained  with  standing  still ! 

Yon  jeer  me ;  where,  I  ask,  is  Nobody? 

GBoaus. 

CBoaus. 

And  there  iaduu 

No  when,  0  Cyclops! 

Or  ashes  in  our  eyes,  I  know  not  whence. 

crcLOPs. 

ULTSSBS. 

It  was  that  stranger  ruin'd  me :— the  wreieh 

Cowardly  dogs!  ye  will  not  aid  me  then  ? 

First  gave  me  wine  and  then  burnt  out  my  eyes. 

cBoaus. 

For  wine  is  strong  and  liard  to  struggle  with. 

With  pitying  my  own  hack  and  my  back  bone. 

Have  they  escaped,  or  are  they  yet  within  ? 

And  with  not  wishing  all  my  teeth  knock'd  out. 

CBoaus. 

This  cowardice  comes  of  itself— hut  stay, 

They  stand  under  the  darkness  of  the  rock. 

I  know  a  famous  Orphic  incantation 

And  cling  lo  it. 

To  make  the  brand  stick  of  ils  own  accord 

CTCLOPS. 

Into  the  skull  of  this  one-eyed  son  of  Earth. 

Ac  my  right  hand  or  left? 

ULTSStS. 

CBoaus. 

Of  old  I  knew  ye  thus  by  nature ;  now 

Close  on  your  right. 

1  know  ye  better. — I  will  use  the  aid 

CTCLOPS. 

Of  my  own  comrades — yet,  though  weak  of  hand, 

Wheie? 

Speak  cheerfully,  that  so  ye  may  awaken 

CBoatrs. 

The  courage  of  my  friends  with  your  blithe  words. 

Ne«r  die  rock  ilsell 

CHORUS. 

You  have  them. 

This  I  will  do  with  peril  of  my  life. 

CTCLOPS. 

And  blind  you  with  my  exhortations,  Cyclops. 

Oh,  misfortune  on  misfbrtnne ! 

Hasten  and  thrust. 

I  've  cmck'd  my  skull. 

And  parch  up  to  dust 

CBoaus. 

The  eye  of  the  beast 

Now  they  escape  yon  there. 

Who  feeds  on  hb  guest. 

CTCLOPS. 

Bum  and  blind 

Not  there,  although  you  say  so. 

The  i£tnean  hind! 

CBoaus. 

Scoop  and  draw, 

Not  on  Chat  aidnu 

But  beware  lest  he  claw 

CTCL0«a.                                                        1 

Your  Umbs  near  his  maw. 

Where  OienT 

CTCLOrS. 

cBoavs. 

Ah  me!  my  eye-sight  is  parched  up  to  cindlsrs. 

They  creep  about  you  on  your  lefi. 

CBOaDS. 

CTCLOPS. 

What  a  sweet  p«an !  sing  me  that  again! 

Ah!  1  am  mock'd!    They  jeer  me  in  my  ills. 

CTCLOPS. 

CHORUS. 

Ah  me!  indeed,  what  woe  has  fallen  upon  met 

Not  there !  he  is  a  little  there  beyond  yon. 

But,  wretched  nothings!  thinU  ye  not  to  flee 

CTCLOPS. 

Out  of  tliis  rock ;  1,  standing  at  the  outlet, 

Detested  wretch!  where  are  you? 

Will  bar  the  way  and  catch  you  as  you  pass. 

HLTSSBS. 

CHORUS. 

Far  from  yon 

What  are  yon  roaring  out,  Cyclops? 

I  keep  with  care  this  body  of  Ulysses. 

CTCLOPS. 

CTCLOPS. 

Iperish! 

What  do  you  say?    Ton  proffer  a  new  name. 

cBoaus. 

ULTSSRS. 

For  you  are  wicked. 

■ 

My  Csther  named  me  so;  and  I  have  taken 
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A  full  rereoge  for  your  unnatural  feait ; 

I  should  have  done  ill  to  have  bum'd  down  Troy, 

And  not  rerenged  the  murder  of  my  comrades. 

GTcu>rs. 
Ai !  ai !  the  ancient  oracle  is  accomplidi'd ; 
It  laid  that  I  should  hare  ray  eye-sight  blinded 
By  you  coming  from  Troy ;  yet  it  foretold 
That  you  should  pay  the  penally  for  (hb 
By  wandering  long  over  the  homeless  sea. 

VLTStlS. 

I  bid  thee  weep — connder  what  I  say, 
I  go  towards  the  shore  to  drive  my  ship 
To  mine  own  land,  o'er  the  Sicilian  wave. 

CTCLors. 
Not  so,  if  whelming  yon  with  this  huge  atone 
I  can  crush  you  and  all  your  men  together ; 
I  will  descend  upon  the  sliore,  though  blind. 
Groping  my  way  adown  the  steep  ravine. 

OBoaus. 
And  we,  the  shipmates  of  Ulysses  now. 
Will  serve  our  Bacchus  all  our  happy  lives. 


SCENES 

FROM  THE  «  MAGICO  PRODICIOSO  »  OF  CALDBROII. 

Grraun  a$  a  Stmdemi;  CLAaiM  and  Mosoon  us  poor 
Sekolan,  wt'Cfc  books. 

cmiAir. 
In  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  calm  place, 
This  intricate  wild  wilderness  of  trees 
And  flowers  and  undergrowth  of  odorous  plants, 
Leave  me ;  the  books  you  brought  out  of  the  house 
To  me  are  ever  best  society. 
And  whilst  with  glorious  festival  and  song 
Antioch  now  celebrates  the  consecration 
Of  a  proud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 
And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 
To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what  still 
Lives  of  the  dying  day,  in  studious  thought, 
Far  from  the  throng  and  turmoil.     You,  my  friends, 
Go  and  enjoy  the  festival;  it  will 
Be  worth  Uie  labour,  and  return  for  me 
When  the  sun  seeks  its  grave  among  the  billowS) 
Which  among  dim  grey  clouds  on  the  horiion 
Dance  like  white  plumes  upon  a  hearse;— and  here 
I  shall  expect  you. 

MOSCOIf. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind, 
Great  as  my  haste  to  see  the  festival 
Ceruinly  is,  to  leave  you.  Sir,  without 
Just  saying  some  three  or  four  hundred  words.# 
How  is  it  possible  that  on  a  day 
Of  such  festivity,  you  can  bring  your  mind 
To  come  forth  to  a  solitary  country 
With  tliree  or  four  old  books,  and  turn  your  back 
On  all  this  mirth) 

CLAIIN. 

My  master  's  in  the  right; 
There  is  not  any  thing  more  tiresome 
Than  a  procession-day,  with  troops  of  men, 
And  dances,  and  all  that. 

MOSGOR. 

From  6rst  to  last, 
Claritt,  you  are  a  temporising  flatterer ; 


You  praise  not  what  you  feel,  but  wliat  he  does ; —  ' 
Toad-eater  1 

ci.Aani. 
Yon  lie — under  a  mistake^ 
For  thb  ia  the  moat  civil  sort  of  lie 
That  can  be  given  to  a  man's  face.    1  now 
Say  what  I  think. 

CTPIIAM. 

Enough,  yon  foolish  fellows  ! 
Puff  d  up  with  your  own  doting  ignorance. 
You  always  take  the  two  sides  of  one  question. 
Now  go,  and  as  I  said,  return  for  me 
When  night  falls,  veiling  in  its  shadows  wide 
This  glorious  hhrie  of  the  universe. 

MOSCON. 

How  happens  it,  although  yon  can  maintain 
The  folly  of  enjoying  festivals, 
That  yet  you  go  there  ? 

cLAam. 

Nay,  the  consequence 
Is  clear  :>-who  ever  did  what  he  advises 
Others  to  do?— 

MOSCON. 

Would  that  my  feet  were  wings. 
So  would  I  fly  to  Livia.  [Exit. 

CLAaiN. 

To  speak  truth, 
Livia  is  she  who  has  tnrprieed  my  heart; 
But  he  is  more  than  half  way  there.— Soho ! 
Livia,  I  come;  good  sport,  Livia,  soho!  [Exit. 

CTPBIAN. 

Now,  since  I  am  alone,  let  me  examine 

The  question  which  has  long  dislnrb'd  my  mind 

With  doubt;  since  first  I  read  in  Plinius 

The  words  of  mystic  import  and  deep  sense 

In  which  he  defines  God.     My  intellect 

Can  find  no  God  with  whom  these  marks  and  signs 

Fitly  agree.    It  is  a  hidden  truth 

Which  I  must  fethom.  [Beads. 

Enter  the  Dkvil,  as  a  fine  Gentleman, 

DAtMOR. 

Search  even  as  thou  wilt. 

But  thou  shalt  never  find  what  I  can  hide. 

cmiAN. 
What  noise  is  that  among  the  bongha ?    Who  moves' 
What  art  thou  T— 

nSMON. 

T  is  a  foreign  gentleman. 
Even  from  this  morning  I  have  lost  my  way 
In  this  wild  place,  and  my  poor  home,  at  last 
Quite  overcome,  has  stretch'd  himself  upon 
The  enaraell'd  tapestry  of  this  mossy  mountain. 
And  feeds  and  rests  at  the  same  time.    I  waa 
Upon  my  way  to  Antioch  upon  bustneas' 
Of  some  importance,  but  wrapt  up  in  cares 
(Who  is  exempt  from  this  inheritance?) 
I  parted  from  my  company,  and  lost 
My  way,  and  lost  my  servants  and  my  comrades. 

crraiAN. 
T  is  singular,  that  even  within  the  sight 
Of  the  high  towers  of  Antioch,  you  could  lose 
Tour  way.    Of  all  the  avenues  and  green  paths 
Of  this  wild  wood  there  is  not  one  but  leads, 
As  to  its  centre,  to  the  walls  of  Antioch ; 
Take  which  you  will  yoa  cannot  miss  your  road. 
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OJEMOH. 

The  God  defined  by  Ptioius;  if  he  matt 

And  such  is  ignorance !  Even  in  the  sight 

Be  supreme  goodness,  eren  Japtler 

OF  knowledge  it  can  draw  ao  profit  from  il. 

Is  not  supcemely  good ;  beeansa  we  see 

But  as  it  still  is  early,  and  as  I 

His  deeds  are  evil,  and  hia  attributes 

Have  no  acquaintances  in  Aniioch, 

Tainted  with  mortal  weakness;  in  what  aBBinMr 

Being  a  stranger  there,  I  will  even  wait 

Can  suprsnM  goodness  be  eeasisieni  Mith 

The  few  surviving  hours  of  the  day. 

The  passions  of  huaeani^I 

Until  the  night  shall  conquer  it.     I  see, 

namon. 

Both  by  your  dress  and  by  the  books  in  wbieh 

The  wisdom 

You  find  delight  and  company,  that  you 

Of  the  old  world  mask'd  with  the  names  of  Gods 

Arc  a  great  stufleni; — For  my  fxirt,  1  feel 

The  attributes  of  Nature  and  of  Man; 

Much  sympathy  with  such  pursnils. 

A  sort  of  popular  philoeophy. 

CYPlIAir. 

CYPiun. 

Hareyott 

This  reply  will  not  satisfy  me,  for 

Studied  much  ? — 

Such  awe  is  due  to  tke  high  name  of  God 

DCMON. 

That  ill  should  never  be  impUed.    Then, 

No, — and  yet  I  know  enough 

Examining  the  quesiM  with  more  ears, 

Not  to  be  wholly  ignorant. 

It  follows,  that  the  gods  sbouM  alvrays  will 

CYPIUR. 

That  which  is  best,  were  they  supremely  good. 

Pray,  Sir, 

How  then  does  one  will  one  thing— oas  another  I 

What  science  may  you  know? — 

And  you  may  not  say  that  1  allege 

DJKMON. 

Poetical  or  philosophic  learning: — 

Many. 

Consider  the  ambiguous  responses 

CYPSUN. 

Of  their  oracular  statues;  from  two  shrines 

Alw! 

Two  armies  shall  obtain  the  assurance  of 

Much  pains  must  we  expend  on  one  alone, 

One  victory.     Is  it  not  indisputable 

And  even  then  attain  it  not;— >but  you 

That  two  contending  wills  can  never  lead 

Have  the  presumption  to  assert  that  yoa 

To  the  same  end  ?  And  being  opporite. 

Know  many  without  study. 

If  one  be  good  is  not  the  other  evil  T 

DAMON. 

Evil  in  God  is  inconceivable ; 

And  with  truth. 

But  supreme  goodness  fails  among  the  gods 

For  in  the  country  whence  I  come,  sciences 

Without  their  union. 

Require  no  learning, — they  are  known. 

DJKMON. 

GYPaiAN. 

I  deny  yonr  mtgor. 

Oh,  would 

These  responses  are  means  towards  some  end 

I  were  of  that  bright  country !  for  in  this, 

Unfathom'd  by  our  intellectual  beam. 

The  more  we  study,  we  the  more  discover 

They  are  the  work  of  providence,  and  more 

Our  ignorance. 

The  battle's  loss  may  profit  those  who  lose. 

DCMOIf. 

Than  victory  advantage  those  who  win. 

It  is  so  true,  that  1 

CYPRIAN. 

Had  so  much  arrogance  as  to  oppose 

That  I  admit,  and  yet  that  God  should  not 

The  chair  of  the  most  high  professorship, 

(Falsehood  is  incompatible  with  deity) 

And  obtained  many  votes ;  and  though  1  lost, 

Assure  the  victory;  it  would  be  enough 

The  attempt  was  still  more  glorious  than  the  failure 

To  have  permitted  the  defeat;  if  God 

Could  be  dishonourable:  if  you  believe  not. 

Be  all  sight,— God,  who  beheld  the  truth, 

Let  us  refer  rt  to  dispute  respecting 

Would  not  have  given  assurance  of  an  end 

That  which  you  know  best,  and  although  1 

Never  to  be  accomplish'd ;  tlms,  although 

Know  not  the  opinion  you  maintain,  and  though 

The  Deiiy  may,  according  to  his  attributes, 

It  be  the  true  one,  I  will  take  tlie  contrary. 

Be  well  dislinguish'd  into  persons,  yet, 

CYPaiAR. 

Even  in  the  minutest  circumstance, 

The  offer  gives  me  pleasure.    I  am  now 

His  essence  must  be  one. 

Debating  with  myself  upon  a  passage 

DJKMON. 

Of  Plinius,  and  my  mind  is  rack'd  with  doulit 

^                              To  attain  the  end, 

To  understand  and  know  who  is  the  God 

The  affections  of  the  actors  in  the  scene 

Of  whom  he  speaks. 

Must  have  been  thus  influenced  by  his  voice. 

DJBMON. 

CYPBIAN. 

It  is  a  passage,  if 

But  for  a  purpose  thus  subordinate 

I  recollect  it  right,  couck'd  in  these  words : 

He  might  have  employed  genii,  good  or  evil,— 

•  God  is  one  supreme  goodness,  one  pure  essence. 

A  sort  of  spirits  called  so  by  the  leam'd. 

One  substance,  and  one  sense,  all  sight,  all  han<ls.i» 

Who  roam  about  inspiring  good  or  evil. 

CYPIIAN. 

And  from  whose  influence  and  existence  we 

'T  is  true. 

May  well  infer  our  immortality : — 

DJKMOH. 

Thus  God  might  easily,  without  descending 

What  difficulty  find  you  hece? 

To  a  gross  falsehood  in  his  proper  person, 

CYPtUII. 

Have  moved  the  affections  by  thb  mediation 

I  do  not  i-ccognise  among  the  Gods 

To  the  just  point. 

1 
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DJtMOir. 


These  triflmg  contradictions 
Do  not  Mffiee  to  mipagn  the  unity 
Of  the  high  gods;  in  things  of  great  importance 
They,  still  appear  iMianimoiis;  consider 
That  glorious  fobrio— oian,— his  woPkmambip 
b  slaoip'd  with  one  conception. 

crrRiAiv. 

-Who  made  man 
Most  have,  melhinks,  the  advantage  of  the  others. 
If  they  are  equal,  might  they  not  have  risen 
In  opposition  to  the  work,  and  being 
All  hands,  according  to  our  author  here, 
Have  still  destroyed  even  as  the  other  made? 
If  equal  in  their  power,  and  only  vnequal 
In  opportunity,  which  of  the  two 
Will  remain  oonquerorl 

•DJIMOn. 

On  impossible 
And  false  hypothesis  there  can  be  built 
No  aigument.    Say,  what  do  you  infer 
From  ihisT 

OTPBIAlf. 

That  there  must  be  a  mighty  God 
Of  snpreme  goodneat  and  of  highest  grace, 
All  sight,  all  hands,  all  truth,  infallible. 
Without  an  equal  and  without  a  rival; 
The  cause  of  all  things  and  the  effect  of  nothing. 
One  power,  one  will,  one  substance,  and  one  essence. 
And  in  whatever  persons,  one  or  two. 
His  attributes  may  be  distingoish'd,  one 
Sovereign  power,  one  solitary  essence, 
One  cause  of  all  cause.  [They  rise. 

hMMon. 
How  can  I  impugn 
So  clear  a  consequenice  ? 

GTPaiAN. 

Do  you  regret 
Uy  victory  ? 

DCMOH. 

Who  but  regrets  a  cheek 
In  rivalry  of  wit  ?  I  could  reply 
And  urge  new  difficulties,  but  will  now 
Depart,  for  I  hear  steps  of  men  approaching, 
And  it  is  time  that  I  should  now  pursue 
My  journey  lo  the  city. 

CTPaiAlf. 

Go  in  peace ! 

DCMOlf. 

Remain  in  peace !  Since  thus  it  profits  him 

To  study,  I  will  wrap  his  senses  np 

In  sweet  oblivion  of  all  tliought,  but  of 

A  piece  of  excellent  tieauiy;  and  as  I 

Have  power  given  me  to  wage  enmity 

Against  Justina's  soul,  I  will  extract 

From  one  effect  two  vengeances.  [Exit. 

CTPRISN. 

I  never 
Met  a  more  learned  person.  Let  me  now 
Revolve  this  doubt  again  with  careful  mind.   [He  reads. 

Enter  Lkuo  and  FuoKO. 

LIUO. 

Here  stop.    These  toppling  rocks  and  tangled  boughs, 
lajpcnelrable  by  the  noonday  beam, 
bhall  be  sole  witnesses  of  what  we 


n^ono. 

Draw! 
If  tliere  were  words,  here  is  the  place  for  deeds. 

LBUO. 

Thou  needest  not  instmct  me ;  well  I  know 

That  in  the  field  die  silent  tongue  of  ste^ 

Speaks  thus.  [Tkeyfghl. 

CTMMAN. 

Ha !  what  is  this?  Lelioi  Floro, 
Be  it  enough  that  Cyprian  stands  between  yoa» 
Although  unarm'd. 

i«L10. 

Whence  comest  thou,  to  stand 
Between  me  and  my  vengeance? 

fLOKO. 

From  what  rocks 
And  desert  cells  ? 

Mnler  UoscON  and  CLASllf. 

HOSCON. 

Run,  run  \  for  where  we  left  my  master 
We  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

CLAIIR. 

I  never 
Run  to  approach  things  of  this  sort,  but  only 
To  avoid  Uiem.    Sirl  Cyprian!  sir! 

GTPSUN. 

Be  silent,  fellows!  What!  two  friends  who  are 
In  blood  and  fame  the  eyes  and  hope  of  Anlioch; 
One  of  the  noble  men  of  the  Colalli, 
The  other  son  of  the  Governor,  adventure 
And  cast  away,  on  some  slight  cause  no  doubt, 
Two  lives  the  honour  of  their  country? 

LKLIO. 

Cyprian ! 
Although  my  high  respect  towards  your  person 
Holds  now  my  sword  suspended,  thou  can&l  not 
Restore  ii  lo  the  slumber  of  its  scabbard. 
Thou  knowesl  more  of  science  than  the  duel; 
For  when  two  men  of  honour  take  the  field. 
No  [  ]  or  respect  can  make  them  friends, 

But  one  must  die  in  tlie  pursuiL 

VLOSO. 

I  pray 
That  you  depart  hence  with  your  people,  and 
Leave  us  to  finish  what  we  have  begun 
Without  advantage. 

CTPtUlf. 

Though  you  may  imagine 
That  I  know  little  of  the  laws  of  duel, . 
Which  vanity  and  valour  instituted. 
You  are  in  error.     Dy  my  birth  I  am 
Held  no  less  than  yourselves  to  know  the  limits 
Of  honour  and  of  infamy,  nor  has  study 
Qucnch'd  the  free  spirit  which  first  ordered  them ; 
And  thus  to  me,  as  one  well  experienced 
In  the  false  quicksands  of  the  sea  of  honour 
You  may  refer  the  merits  of  the  case ;     . 
And  if  I  should  perceive  in  your  relation 
That  either  has  the  ri|<ht  to  saiisfariion 
From  the  other,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
To  leave  you. 

LBMO. 

Under  this  condition  then 
I  will  relate  the  cause,  and  you  will  cede 
And  must  confess  th'  impossibility 
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Of  compromise;  for  the  same  lady  is 
BeloTed  by  Floro  and  myself. 

ru>ao. 

It  seems 
Much  to  me  Chat  the  light  of  day  sliould  look 
Upon  that  idol  of  my  liearl — but  ho— — 
Leare  us  to  fight,  according  to  thy  word. 

CTPaUN. 

Permit  one  question  further:  is  the  lady 
Impossible  to  hope  or  not? 

LELIO. 

She  is 
So  excellent,  that  if  the  light  of  day 
Should  excite  Floro'g  jealousy,  it  were 
Without  just  cause,  for  even  the  light  of  day 
Trembles  to  gaze  on  her. 

CYPHAN. 

Would  you  for  your 
Part  marry  her? 

VLOIO. 

Such  is  my  confidence. 

CTPRUH. 

And  you  ? 

LBLIO. 

O  would  that  I  could  lift  my  hope 
So  high !  for  though  she  is  extremely  poor, 
lier  virtue  is  her  dowry. 

CTPRUR. 

And  if  you  both 
Would  marry  her,  is  it  not  weak  and  vain. 
Culpable  and  unworthy,  thus  befordiand 
To  slur  her  honour.     What  would  the  world  say 
If  one  should  slay  the  other,  and  if  she 
Should  afterwards  espouse  the  murderer? 

[The  rivals  agree  to  refer  their  qtuirrel  to  CYPauN ; 
who  in  consequence  visits  Jdstina,  and  he- 
comes  enamoured  of  tier :  she  disdains  him, 
and  he  retires  to  a  solitary  sea-shore. 


SCENE  II. 


CYPRIAN. 

Oh,  memory!  permit  it  not 

That  the  tyrant  of  my  thought 

Be  another  soul  that  still 

Holdit  dominion  o'er  the  will. 

That  would  refuse,  but  can  no  more, 

To  bend,  to  tremble,  and  adore. 

Vain  idolatry ! — I  saw, 

And  gating,  became  blind  with  error; 

Weak  ambition,  which  the  awe 

Of  her  presence  bound  to  terror  1 

So  beautiful  she  was — and  I, 

Between  my  love  and  jealousy. 

Am  so  convulsed  with  hope  and  fear, 

Unworthy^  as  it  may  appear; — 

So  bitter  is  the  life  I  live. 

That,  hear  me,  Uell !  I  now  would  gire 

To  thy  most  detested  spirit 

My  soul,  for  ever  to  inherit, 

IJp  suffer  punishment  and  pibe. 

So  this  woman 'may  be  mine. 

Hearst  thou,  Hell!  dost  thou  reject  it! 

My  soul  is  offer'd ! 


ncMOM  {unseen), 
I  accept  iL 
[Temtpest,  with  thumder  amd 

CTPIIAH. 

W^hat  is  this  7  ye  heaTeiM  for  ever  pure, 
At  once  intensely  radiant  and  obscure  I 

Athwart  the  elherial  halls 
The  lightning's  arrow  and  the  thunder-balls 

The  day  affright. 

As  from  the  horiioD  rottod. 

Burst  with  earthquake  sound. 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fouBtaiiis— 
Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thunder  smoke 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
Philosophy,  thou  canst  not  even 
Compel  their  causes  underneath  thy  yoke : 
From  yonder  clouds  even  to  the  waves  bdow 
The  fragments  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  flight; 
For,  on  flakes  of  surge,  like  feathen  U^t, 
The  ashes  of  the  desolation  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast. 
Tell  of  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  the  meUncholy  form 
Of  a  great  ship,  the  outcast  of  the  saa. 

Drives  miserably! 
And  it  must  fly  the  pity  of  the  port. 
Or  perish,  and  its  last  and  sole  resort 
Is  its  own  mging  enemy. 

The  terror  of  the  ihrilling  cry 

Was  a  fatal  prophecy 

Of  coming  death,  who  hovers  now 

Upon  that  shatter'd  prow. 

That  they  who  die  not  may  be  dying  still. 

And  not  alone  the  insane  elemenla 

Are  populous  with  wild  portents. 

But  that  sad  ship  is  as  a  miracle 

Of  sudden  ruin,  for  it  drives  so  fast 

It  seems  as  if  it  had  array'd  its  form 

With  the  headlong  storm. 

It  strikes— I  almost  feel  the  shock, — 

It  stumbles  on  a  jagged  rock, — 

Sparkles  of  blood  on  the  white  foam  are  cast. 


A  Tempest — AU  exclaim  within. 
We  are  aU  lost! 

DJBMON  (iVlf^m). 

Now  from  thb  plank  will  I 
Pass  to  the  land  and  thus  fulfil  my  scheme. 

CYPRIAN. 

As  in  contempt  of  the  elemental  rage 

A  man  comes  forth  in  safely,  while  the  ship's 

Great  form  is  in  a  watery  eclipse 

Obliterated  from  the  Ocean's  page. 

And  round  its  wreck  the  huge  sea-moiMters  ail, 

A  horrid  concloTe,  and  the  whistling  wave 

Are  heaped  over  itt  carcase,  like  a  grave. 

The  DjBMON  enters,  as  escaped  from  the 

OjBMON  (a«£de). 
It  was  essential  to  my  purposes 
To  wake  a  tumult  on  the  sapphire  ocean. 
That  in  this  unknown  form  I  might  at  lei^lfa 
Wipe  out  the  blot  of  the  discomfiture 
Sustain'd  upon  the  mountain,  and  assail 
With  a  new  war  the  soul  of  Cyprian, 
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Forging  the  instrumeDti  of  hisjdesCruction 
Ercn  from  hk  lov«  and  fttim  his  wisdom. — Oh ! 
Beloved  earth,  dear  mothcri  in  thy  bosom 
I  seek  a  refuge  from  the  monster  who 
Precipitates  itself  upon  me. 

CTPSIAN. 

Friend, 
Collect  thyself ;  and  be  the  memory 
Of  thy  late  suffering,  and  thy  greatest  sorrow, 
But  as  a  shadow  of  the  past, — for  nothing 
Beneath  the  circle  of  the  moon,  but  flows 
And  changes,  and  can  never  know  repose. 

DMMOH, 

And  who  art  thou,  before  whose  feet  my  fate 
lias  prostrated  me? 

CTPBIAN. 

One  who,  moved  with  pity, 
Would  soothe  itt  stings. 

DMHOII. 

Oh !  that  can  never  be ! 
No  solace  can  my  lasting  sorrows  find. 

CYPaUN. 

Wherefore? 

DJBIfOR. 

Because  my  happiness  is  lost. 
Yet  I  lament  what  has  long  ceased  to  be 
Tlie  object  of  desire  or  memory, 
And  my  life  is  not  life. 

CTPKIAIf. 

Now,  since  the  fury 
Of  this  earthquaking  hurricane  is  still. 
And  the  crystalline  heaven  has  reassumed 
Its  windless  calm  so  quickly,  that  it  seems 
As  if  its  heavy  wrath  had  been  awaken'd 
Only  to  overwhelm  that  vessel, — speak. 
Who  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou  ? 

DJBMOIf. 

Far  more 
My  coming  hither  cost,  than  thou  hast  seen 
Or  I  can  tell.    Among  my  misadventures 
This  shipwreck  is  Che  least.    Wilt  thou  hear? 

CYPtuir. 

Speak. 

DJtMOIf. 

Since  thou  desirest,  I  will  then  unveil 
Blyself  to  lhee;'^for  in  myself  I  am 
A  world  of  happiness  and  misery; 
This  I  have  lost,  and  that  I  must  lament 
For  ever.    In  my  attributes  I  stood 
So  high  and  so  heroically  greats 
In  lineage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius 
Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  the  world 
Beneath  my  feet,  that,  won  by  my  high  merit, 
A  king — whom  I  may  call  the  king  of  kings. 
Because  all  others  tremble  in  their  pride 
Before  the  terrors  of  his  countenance. 
In  his  high  palace  rooPd  with  brightest  gems 
Of  living  light— call  them  tlie  stars  of  Heaven- 
Named  me  his  counsellor.     But  the  high  praise 
Stung  me  with  pride  and  envy,  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competition,  to  ascend 
nis  seat  and  place  my  foot  triumphandy 
Upon  his  subject  thrones.    Chastised,  1  know 
The  depth  to  which  ambition  falls;  too  mad 
Was  the  attempt,  and  yet  more  mad  were  now 
Repentance  of  the  irrerocable  deed  :^-> 


Therefore  I  chose  this  ruin  wiih  the  glory 

Of  not  to  be  subdued,  before  the  shame 

Of  reconciling  me  with  him  who  reigns 

By  coward  cession. — Nor  was  I  alone, 

Nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall  I  be  alone; 

And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be  hope. 

For  many  suffrages  among  his  vassals 

llail'd  me  their  lord  and  king,  and  many  still 

Are  mine,  and  many  more,  perchance,  shall  be. 

Thus  vanquished,  though  in  foct  victorious, 

I  left  his  seat  of -empiiip,  from  mine  eye 

Shooting  forth  poisonous  lightning,  while  my  words 

With  inauspicious  thunderings  shook  Ileaven, 

Proclaiming  vengeance,  public  as  my  wrong, 

And  imprecating  on  his  prostrate  slaves 

Rapine,  and  death,  and  outrage.    Then  I  saii'd 

Over  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  world, 

A  pirate  ambusJi'd  in  its  patliless  sands, 

A  lynx  crouch'd  watchfully  among  its  caves 

And  craggy  shores ;  and  I  have  wandered  over 

The  expanse  of  these  wide  wildernesses 

In  this  great  ship,  whose  bulk  is  now  dissolved 

In  the  light  breathings  of  the  invisible  wind. 

And  which  the  sea  has  made  a  dustless  ruin. 

Seeking  ever  a  mountain,  through  whose  forests 

I  seek  a  man,  whom  I  must  now  compel 

To  keep  his  word  with  me.     I  came  array'd 

In  tempest;  and  although  my  power  could  well 

Bridle  the  forest  winds  in  their  career, 

For  other  causes  I  forbore  to  sootlie 

Their  fury  to  Favonian  gentleness, 

I  could  and  would  not  (thus  i  wake  in  him         [/4side. 

A  love  of  magic  art).    Let  not  this  tempest. 

Nor  the  succeeding  calm  excite  thy  wonder ; 

For  by  my  art  the  san  would  turn  as  pale 

As  his  weak  sister  with  unwonted  fear. 

And  in  my  wisdom  are  the  orbs  of  Heaven 

Written  as  in  a  record ;  I  have  pierced 

The  flaming  circles  of  their  wondrous  spheres, 

And  know  them  as  thou  knowest  every  comer 

Of  this  dim  spot.     Let  it  not  seem  to  tliee 

That  I  boast  vainly ;  wouldst  thou  that  I  work 

A  charm  over  this  waste  and  savage  wood, 

This  Babylon  of  crags  and  aged  trees. 

Filling  its  leafy  coverts  with  a  horror 

Thrilling  and  strange?  I  am  the  friendless  guest 

Of  these  wild  oaks  and  pines — and  as  from  thee 

I  have  received  the  hospitality 

Of  this  rude  place,  I  ofl^r  thee  the  fruit 

Of  years  of  toil  in  recompense ;  wbatc'er 

Thy  vrildest  dream  presented  to  thy  thought 

As  object  of  desire,  that  shall  be  thine. 

•  «  «  • 

And  thenceforth  shall  so  firm  an  amity 
'T  wixt  ihou  and  mc  be,  that  neither  fortune, 
The  monstrous  phantom  which  pursues  success, 
That  careful  miser,  tliat  free  prodigal. 
Who  ever  alternates  with  changeful  hand. 
Evil  and  good,  reproach  and  fame ;  nor  Time, 
That  loadstar  of  the  ages,  to  whose  beam 
The  winged  years  speed  o'er  the  intervals 
Of  their  unequal  revolutions ;  nor 
Heaven,  itself,  whose  beautiful  bright  stars 
Rule  and  adorn  the  world,  can  ever  make 
The  least  division  between  thee  and  me. 
Since  now  I  find  a  refuge  in  thy  favour. 

33 
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SCENE  III. 
The  Damon  tempts  Justima,  who  is  a  Christian. 

DJIIfON. 

Abyn  of  Hell !  I  call  on  thee, 

Thou  wild  misrule  of  thine  own  tnweby ! 

From  thy  pri«on-hoate  set  free 

The  spirits  of  roiuptuous  death. 

That  with  their  mighty  breath 

Tliey  may  destroy  a  world  of  virgin  thoughts; 

Let  her  chaste  mind  with  fancies  thick  as  motes 

Be  peopled  from  thy  shadowy  deep* 

Till  her  guiltless  phantasy 

Full  to  overflowing  he  ! 

And  with  sweetest  harmony, 

Let  birds,  and  flowers,  and  leaves*  and  all  things  move 

To  love,  only  to  love. 
Let  nothing  meet  her  eyes 
But  signs  of  Love's  soft  victories ; 
Let  nothing  meet  her  ear 
But  sounds  of  love's  sweet  sorrow, 
So  that  from  faith  no  succour  sha  may  borrow. 
But,  guided  by  my  spirit  blind 
And  in  a  magic  snare  entwined. 
She  m^y  now  seek  Cyprian. 
Begin,  while  I  in  silence  bind 
My  voice,  when  thy  sweet  song  thou  h^si  begun. 

▲  VOICB  WITBIN. 

What  is  the  glory  hr  above 
All  else  in  human  life? 

ALL. 

Love!  love! 
[fFhile  these  words  are  sung,  the  Dmrnon  goes  out 
at  one  door,  and  Ji7stiiia  enters  at  another. 
TBI  nnr  voicb. 
There  is  no  form  injwhich  the  firs 
Of  love  its  traces  has  impress'd  not 
Man  lives  far  more  in  lovers  desire 
Than  by  life's  breath,  soon  posses^d  not. 
If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die, 
All  shapes  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
With  one  consent  to  Heaven  cry 
That  the  glory  for  above 
All  else  in  life  is — 

ALL. 

Love!  O  love! 

lUSTIRA. 

Thou  melancholy  thought  which  art 
So  fluttering  and  so  sweet,  to  thee 
When  did  I  give  the  liberty 
Thus  to  afflict  my  heartT 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  power 
Which  doth  my  fevered  being  move, 
Momently  raging  more  and  more? 
What  subde  pain  is  kindled  now 
Which  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 
Into  my  senses  T — 

ALL. 

Love,  O  love!  * 

lUSTIIIA. 

'T  is  that  enamour'd  nightingale 
Who  gives  roe  the  reply; 
He  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale 
Of  passion  and  of  constancy 


To  bis  mate,  who  rapt  and  fend 
Listening  sits,  a  bongh  beyond. 
Be  silent,  NighliBfale'— no  mora 
Make  me  think,  in  hearing  thee 
Thus  tenderly  thy  love  deplore. 
If  a  bird  can  fieel  his  so. 
What  a  man  would  feel  for  me. 
And,  voluptnons  vine,  O  thou 
Who  seekest  most  when  least  paraiing,— 
To  the  trunk  thou  intcrlacest 
Art  the  verdure  which  embracest, 
And  the  weight  which  is  its  mint- 
No  more,  with  green  embraces,  vine. 
Make  me  think  on  what  thou  lovesC,— 
For  whilst  thou  thus  thy  boughs  ennrine, 
I  fear  lest  thou  sliouldst  teach  me,  sophist, 
How  arms  might  be  entan^ed  too. 
Light-enchanted  sunflower,  thou 
Who  gatest  ever  true  and  tender 
On  the  sun's  revolving  splendour  I 
Follow  not  his  Mthless  ginnco 
With  thy  faded  countenanee,- 
Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fiear, 
If  leaves  can  mourn  without  a  tear. 
How  eyes  must  weep !  O  Nightingale, 
Cease  from  thy  enamour'd  tale,— > 
Leafy  vine,  nnwreathe  thy  bower, 
Restless  sunflower,  cease  to  n\ove,^- 
Or  tell  me  all,  what  poisonous  power 
Ye  use  against  me— 

ALL. 

Love! love! love! 

JUSTIMA. 

It  cannot  be! — Whom  have  I  ever  loved  I 
Trophies  of  my  oblivion  afid  disdain, 
Floro  and  Leiio  did  I  not  rajectT 
And  Cyprian? — 

[She  becomes  trotibied  at  Ae  luune  ofCyprimm. 

Did  I  not  requite  him 
With  such  severity,  that  he  has  fled 
Where  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  again?— 
Alas!  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
May  be  the  occasion  whence  deure  grows  bold. 
As  if  there  were  no  danger.    From  the  moment 
That  I  pronounoed  to  my  own  listeiling  heart, 
Cyprian  is  absent,  O  me  misflrahlii ! 
I  know  not  what  I  feel!  [JIbrr  emlimiy. 

It  must  be  pity. 
To  think  that  such  a  man,  whom  aU  the  world 
Admired,  should  be  forgot  by  all  the  world. 
And  I  the  cause.  [She  again  heeomes  tremUed. 

And  yet  if  it  were  pity, 
Floro  and  Ldio  might  have  eqnal  share. 
For  they  ar»  both  imprison'd  for  my  sake.        [Caimiy. 
Alas!  what  reasonings  are  these?  it  is 
Enough  I  pity  him,  and  that  in  vain. 
Without  this  ceremonious  subtlety. 
And  woe  is  me !  1  know  not  whera  to  find  him  now. 
Even  shonhi  I  seek  him  through  thb  wide  world. 

Enter  DmMon. 


I 


DiOfOlf. 

Follow,  and  I  will  lead  thee  whera  he  is. 

lUSTINA. 

And  who  art  thou,  who  hast  found  entranee  hither. 
Into  my  chamber  through  the  doon  and  locks? 
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Art  thoa  a  monstrous  shadow  whicb  my  madn«as 
Has  form'd  io  the  idle  air! 

DMMOK. 

No.    I  am  one 
GalTd  by  the  thought  which  tyranoiies  thee 
From  his  eternal  dwelling;  who  diis  day 
Is  pledged  to  bear  thee  onto  Gypriaa. 

lusnwA. 
Sd  shall  ihy  promise  fiaiL    This  agony 
Of  passion  which  afifliels  my  heart  and  son! 
May  sweep  imagination  in  its  storm ; 
The  wUl  is  firm. 

n«ion. 
Already  half  is  done 
In  the  imagination  of  an  act. 
The  nn  nsciirKd,  the  pleasure  then  remains; 
Let  not  the  will  stop  half-way  on  the  road. 

JUSTnCA. 

I  will  not  be  diaeouni^d,  nor  despair, 
Although  I  thought  it,  and  although 't  is  tnae, 
That  thought  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  deed:— 
Thought  is  not  in  my  power,  but  action  is: 
1  will  not  move  my  foot  to  follow  thee. 

DMMOir. 

But  fsr  a  mightier  wisdom'than  diine  own 
Exerts  itself  within  thee,  with  such  power 
Compelling  thee  to  that  which  it  inclines 
That  it  shall  force  thy  slsp;  how  wilt  thou  then 
Resist,  Justina? 

JUtTMA. 

By  my  free  will. 

nmoR. 

I 
Must  force  thy  wilL 

JOSTIICA. 

It  is  inrincible; 
It  were  not  free  if  thou  hadst  power  upon  it. 

[Be  draws  f  hut  cannot  move  her^ 

DAMON. 

Ciome,  where  a  pleasure  waits  thee. 

JUSTIIfA. 

It  were  bought 
Too  dear. 

DJBMON. 

T  will  soothe  thy  heart  to  softest  peace. 
jDsnaA. 
'T  is  dresd  captivity. 

DSMOR. 

'Tisjoy, 'tis  glory. 

lUSTIHA. 

T  is  shame,  't  is  toinient,'t  is  despair. 

DSMOR. 

But  how 
Canst  thou  defend  thyself  from  that  or  me. 
If  my  power  drags  thee  onward? 

lUSTINA. 

My  defence 
Consists  in  God. 

[Be  vainly  endeavours  to  force  her,  and  at  last  releases 

her. 

DflHOR. 

Woman,  thou  hast  subdued  me. 
Only  by  not  owning  thyself  subdued. 
But  tince  thou  thus  findest  defence  in  God, 
I  will  assume  a  feigned  form,  and  thus 
Make  thee  a  victim  of  my  baffled  rage. 
For  I  will  mask  a  spirit  in  thy  form. 


Who  vnll  betray  thy  name  to  infamy. 

And  doubly  shall  I  triumph  in  thy  loss, 

First  by  dishonouring  thee,  and  then  by  tnnung 

False  pleasure  to  true  ignominy.  [Exit. 

lUSTIRA. 

I 

Appeal  to  Heaven  against  thee  ;  so  that  Heaven 
May  scatter  thy  delnnons,  and  the  blot 
Upon  my  fune  vanish  in  idle  thought. 
Even  as  flame  dies  in  the  envious  air, 
And  as  the  floweret  wanes  at  morning  frost, 

And  thou  shouldst  never But,  alas!  to  wh<^ 

Do  I  still  speak?— Did  not  a  man  but  now 
Stand  here  before  me?— No,  I  am  alone. 
And  yet  I  saw  him.    Is  he  gone  so  quickly  ? 
Or  can  the  heated  mind  engender  shapes 
From  its  own  fear?    Some  terrible  and  strange 
Peril  is  near.    Lisander!  father!  lord ! 
Livia!— > 

Smter  LiSAJinxt  and  LiviA. 

LISAHDBB. 

O,  my  daughter !    What  ? 
Lnru. 
What? 

rasnicA. 
Saw  yon 
A  man  go  forth  from  my  apartment  now?— 
I  scarce  sustain  myself! 

usAwnaa. 
A  man  here! 

fUSTlNA. 

Have  yon  not  seen  him? 

LIVIA. 

No,  Lady. 
losrwA. 
Isawhina. 

LISAHDia. 

T  is  impossible ;  the  doors 
Wliieh  led  to  tins  apartment  were  all  loek'd. 

Livu  {aside). 
I  dare  say  it  was  Moseon  whom  she  saw. 
For  he  was  loek'd  up  in  my  room. 

LISAMDia. 

It  must 
Have  been  some  image  of  Ay  phantasy : 
Such  mdancholy  as  thou  feedest,  is 
Skilful  in  forming  such  in  the  vain  air 
Out  of  the  motes  and  atoms  of  the  day. 

LlVIA. 

My  master  's  in  the  right. 

lUSTINA. 

O,  would  it  were 
Delusion !  but  I  fear  some  greater  ill. 
I  feel  as  if  out  of  my  bleeding  bosom 
My  heart  were  torn  in  fragments ;  ay, 
Some  mortal  spell  is  wrought  against  my  frame ; 
So  potent  was  the  charm,  that  had  not  God 
Shielded  my  humble  innocence  from  wrong, 
I  should  have  sought  my  sorrow  and  my  shame 
With  willing  steps. — Livia,  quick  bring  my  cloak, 
For  I  must  seek  refuge  from  these  extremes 
Even  in  the  temple  of  the  highest  God 
Which  secretly  the  faithful  wonhip. 

LtVIA. 

Here. 
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JDSTINA  (putting  on  her  cloak). 
In  this,  as  in  a  sliroiid  of  snow,  may  I 
Quench  the  consuming  fire  in  which  1  bum, 
Wasting  away! 

LISiNDKl. 

And  I  will  go  with  thoe. 

LIVU. 

When  I  once  see  them  safe  out  of  the  house 
I  shall  breathe  freely. 

JUSTINA. 

So  do  I  confide 
In  thy  jiut  favour,  Heaven ! 

'  *  LISARDBl. 

Let  us  go. 

JUSTIN  A. 

Thine  is  the  cause,  great  God !  turn  for  my  sake, 
And  for  thine  own,  mercifully  h>  me! 

TRANSLATION  FROM  MOSCHUS. 

Pah  loved  his  neighbour  Echo — but  that  child 

Of  Earth  and  Air  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping  ; 
The  Satyr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild 

The  bright  nymph  Lyda, — and  so  three  went  weeping. 
As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  loved  the  Satyr ; 

The  Satyr,  Lyda — and  thus  love  consumed  thcm.~- 
And  thus  to  each — which  was  a  woful  matter — 

To  bear  what  they  inflicted,  justice  doom'd  them; 
For  inasmuch  as  each  might  hate  the  lover, 

Each  loving,  so  was  haled. — Ye  that  love  not 
Be  wam'd — in  thought  turn  this  example  over. 

That  when  ye  love,  the  like  return  ye  prove  not. 

SCENES 

FROM  THE  FAUST  OF   GOETIfE. 


PBOLOGUE   IN   HEAVEN. 

Thb  LoiD  and  the  Host  of  Heaven, 

Enter  three  Archangels. 

EAPnASL. 

Thb  suo  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestined  circle  roH'd 

With  thunder  speed:  the  Angels  even 
Draw  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance. 

Though  none  its  meaning  fathom  may  :- 
The  world's  unwither'd  countenance 

Is  bright  as  at  creation's  d^y. 

GABRIEL. 

And  swift  and  swift,  with  rapid  lightness, 

The  adorned  Earth  spins  silently, 
Alternating  Elysian  brightness 

With  deep  and  dreadful  night ;  the  sea 
Foams  ita  broad  billows  from  the  deep 

Up  to  the  rocks,  and  rocks  and  ocean. 
Onward,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep, 

Are  hurried  in  eternal  motion. 

MICHABL. 

And  tempests  in  contention  roar 
From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land ; 

And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power. 
Which  girds  the  earth,  as  with  a  band. 


A  flashing  desolation  there. 

Flames  before  the  thunder's  way; 
But  thy  servants.  Lord  !  revere 

The  gentle  changes  of  thy  day. 

CHOBUS  OF  TKB  TKBBI. 

The  Angels  draw  strength  from  thy  glance. 
Though  no  one  comprehend  thee  may ; — 

Thy  world's  unwithei^d  countenanoe 
Is  bright  as  on  creation's  day.* 

Enter  Hbpbistophblbs. 

MBPHISTOPHBLBS. 

As  thou,  O  Lord!  once  more  art  kind  enougb 

To  interest  thyself  in  our  affeirs — 

And  ask,  •  How  goes  it  with  you  there  below  ?• 

And  as  indulgently  at  other  times 

Thou  tookedst  not  my  visits  in  ill  part. 

Thou  seest  me  here  once  more  sunong  thy  houaeliold. 

Though  I  should  scandalise  this,  company. 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 

In  the  high  style  which  they  think  fashionable ; 

My  pathos' would  certainly  make  you  laugh  too, 

Had  you  not  long  since  given  over  laughing. 

Nothing  know  I  to  say  of  suns  and  worlds ; 

I  observe  only  how  men  plague  themselves; — 

The  little  god  o'  the  world  keeps  the  same  stamp. 

As  wonderful  as  on  creation's  day  :— 

A  little  better  would  he  live,  hadst  thou 

Not  given  him  a  glimpse  of  heaven's  light, 

WMiich  he  calls  reason,  and  employs  k  only 

To  live  mo're  beasllily  than  any  beast. 

With  reverence  to  your  Lordship  be  it  spoken. 

He  *8  like  one  of  those  long-legg'd  grasshoppers, 

Who  flits  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for  ever 

'    BAPIABL. 

The  >aa  sonndt,  accord  In  q  to  indent  cntloa, 

In  the  tong  of  emulation  of  his  broiher-tphcret. 

And  its  fon^written  circle 

FnlBIU  with  a  itep  of  thunder. 

Ita  eonntenanoe  giToe  the  AnfleU  ctroofth. 

Though  no  oue  can  fathom  it. 

The  incredible  high  works 

Are  excellent  as  at  the  first  day. 

CABaiKL. 

And  ewifk,  andlnooneeiTaUytwIfl 
The  adornment  of  earth  winds  itself  round. 
And  exchanges  Pasadise-deamess 
With  deep  dreadful  night. 
The  sea  foams  in  broad  wares 
From  its  deep  bottom,  up  to  the  rooks. 
And  rocks  and  sea  are  torn  on  together 
In  the  eternal  swift  course  of  the  sphere*. 

■icnAiu 
And  storms  roar  tn  emulation 
From  sea  to  land,  from  land  to  sea. 
And  mike,  rrglag,  a  chain 
Of  deepest  operation  round  about. 
There  flames  a  flashing  destruction 
Defivre  the  path  of  the  thunderbolt. 
But  thy  serTunts,  Lord,  revere 
The  gentle  alternations  of  thy  day. 

CHOBCS. 

Thy  countenance  gires  the  Angels  strength. 
Though  none  can  comprehend  thee  t 
And  all  thy  ioftjr  works 
Are  excellent  as  at  the  first  day. 

Such  Is  a  literal  translation  of  this  astonishing  Cborms ;  it  is  is. 
possible  to  represent  in  another  language  the  melody  nf  lh«  Ter»i- 
ficitlon;  even  the  roiatile  strength  and  delicacy  of  the  tdeaa  eveape 
in  the  crneible  of  translation,  and  the  reader  b  sarprJiod  !•  tnd  a 
Otput  mor  touB.— >iiii/A(M'<  Sivu. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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The  same  old  song  i*  the  9ra».    There  let  him  lie. 
Burying  his  noee  in  every  heap  of  dung. 

THE  LORD. 

Have  you  do  more  to  say  T  Do  you  come  here 
Always  to  scold,  and  cavil,  and  complain  I 
Seems  nothing  ever  right  to  you  on  earth  ? 

MIPHISTOPBBLIS. 

No,  Lord  I  I  find  all  there,  as  ever,  bad  at  best. 
Even  I  am  sorry  for  man's  days  of  sorrow ; 
I  could  myself  almost  give  up  the  pleasure 
Of  plaguing  the  poor  things. 

THK  LOID. 

'  Rnowest  thou  Faust? 


MiniSTOPnELIS. 


The  Doctor? 


TBS  LORD. 

Ay;  my  servant  Faust. 

MSPBISTOPHSLIS. 

In  truth 
He  serves  you  in  a  fashion  quite  his  own  ; 
And  the  fool's  meat  and  drink  are  not  of  earth. 
His  aspirations  bear  him  on  so  far 
That  he  is  half  aware  of  his  own  folly. 
For  he  demands  from  Heaven  its  feirest  star,  . 
And  from  the  earth  the  highest  joy  it  bears : 
Yet  all  things  far,  and  all  things  near,  are  vain 
To  calm  the  deep  emotions  of  his  breast.        • 

THK  LORD. 

Though  he  now  serves  me  in  a  cloud  of  error, 
I  will  soon  lead  him  forth  to  the  clear  day. 
When  trees  look  green,  full  well  the  gardener  knows 
That  fruits  and  blooms  will  dech^^  coming  year. 

MIPKISTOPHsffiT 

What  will  you  bet?— now  i  am  sure  of  winning  : 
Only,  observe  you  give  me  full  permission 
To  lead  him  softly  on  my  path. 

TBI  LORD. 

As  long 
As  he  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  so  long 
Is  nothing  unto  thee  forbidden->-Man 
Must  err  till  he  has  ceased  to  struggle. 

MBPBISTOPBBLES. 

Thanks. 
And  that  is  all  I  ask ;  for  willingly 
I  never  make  acquaintance  with  the  dead. 
The  full  fresh  cheeks  of  youth  are  food  for  me ; 
And  if  a  corpse  knocks,  I  am  not  at  home. 
For  I  am  likie  a  cat^I  like  to  play 
A  Utile  with  the  mouse  before  I  eat  it. 

TBR  LORD. 

Well,  well !  it  is  permitted  thee.    Draw  thou 
His  spirit  from  its  springs ;  as  thou  6nd*st  power. 
Seize  him  and  lead  him  on  thy  downward  path ; 
And  stand  ashamed  when  foilure  teaches  thee 
Tliat  a  good  man,  even  in  liis  darkest  longings, 
Is  well  aware  of  the  right  way. 

MBPHISTOPHKLBS. 

Well  and  good. 
I  am  not  in  much  doubt  about  my  bet; 
And  if  I  lose,  then  't  is  your  turn  to  crow ; 
Enjoy  your  triumph  then  with  a  full  breast. 
Ay !  dust  shall  he  devour,  and  that  with  pleasure, 
Like  my  old  paramour,  the  famous  Snake. 

THB  LOBD. 

Pray  come  here  when  it  suits  you;  for  I  never 
Had  much  dislike  for  people  of  your  sort. 


And,  among  all  the  Spirits  who  rebell'd, 
The  knave  was  ever  the  least  tedious  to  me. 
The  active  spirit  of  man  soon  sleeps,  and  soon- 
He  seeks  unbroken  quiet;  therefore  I 
Have  given  him  the  Devil  for  a  companion, 
Who  may  provoke  him  to  some  sort  of  work, 
And  must  create  for  ever. — But  ye,  pure 
Children  of  God,  enjoy  eternal  beauty ;— > 
Let  that  which  ever  operates  and  lives 
Clasp  you  wiiliin  the  limits  of  its  love ; 
And  seize  with  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts 
The  floating  phantoms  of  its  loveliness. 

[Heaven  closes;  the  Arcluuigels  exeunt. 

MBPHISTOPBSLES. 

From  time  to  time  I  visit  the  old  fellow, 

And  I  take  care  to  keep  on  gc^  terms  with  him. 

Civil  enough  is  this  same  God  Almighty, 

To  talk  so  freely  with  the  Devil  himself. ' 


MAT-DAT  HIGHT. 

ScBNR-— 7%e  Hartz  Mountain,  a  desolate  Country. 

Faust,  Hkpbistophblks. 

BfBPHISTOPHKLKS. 

Would  you  not  like  a  braomstick  ?  As  for  me, 

I  wish  I  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride  ; 

For  we  arc  still  far  from  th'  appointed  place. 

FAUST. 

This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me. 

Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.     What  good 

Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way? 

To  creep  along  the  labyrinths  of  the  vales, 

And  climb  those  rocks,  where  ever-babbling  springs 

Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfalls, 

Is  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray, 

And  the  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath : 

Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  ? 

MtPDlSTOPBRLKS. 

Nothing  of  such  on  influence  do  I  feel : 

My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 

Tlie  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow. 

But  see,  how  melancholy  rises  now, 

Dimly  uplifting  her  belated  beam. 

The  blank  unwelcome  round  of  the  red  moon. 

And  gives  so  bad  a  light,  that  every  step 

One  stumbles  'gainst  some  crag.  With  your  permission, 

I  *11  call  an  Ignis-fistnns  to  our  aid ; 

I  see  one  yonder  burning  joUily. 

Halloo,  my  friend  I  may  I  request  tliat  you 

Would  favour  us  with  your  bright  company  7 

Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  purpose? 

Pray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way. 

lOlflS-PATVUS. 

With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  will  try 
To  overcome  the  lightness  of  my  nature : 
Our  course,  you  kfiow,  is  generally  zig-zag. 

MBPHISTOPHELBS. 

Ha,  ha !  your  worship  thinks  you  have  to  deal 
With  men.    Go  straight  on,  in  the  Devil's  name. 
Or  I  shall  puff  your  flickering  life  out. 

IGBlS-fATUUS. 

Well, 
I  see  you  are  the  master  of  the  house ; 
I  will  accommodate  myself  to  you. 
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Only  consider,  that  tOHiight  thti  monniaiii 
Is  all  enchanted,  and  if  Jack-*>lanleni 
Shows  yon  his  way,  though  you  should  vum  your 
Ton  ought  not  to  be  too  exact  with  him. 


FAnsT,  mPUSTOPUUU,  a$id  ionis-fatuus,  w  ultentmit 
*  Chorus. 

The  limifs  of  the  sphere  of  dream. 
The  bounds  of  true  and  felse,  are  past. 

Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  Gleam, 
Lead  us  onward,  far  and  fast, 
To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see^  how  swift  advance  and  shift. 

Trees  behind  tree^row  by  row, — 
How,  dift  by  clift,  mcks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go. 

The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho !  ho! 

How  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow! 

Through  the  mossy  sods  and  stones 
Stream  and  streamlet  hurry  down, 
A  rushing  throng !    A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  Heaven  is  blown ! 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  this  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 
That  Paradise  on  Earth  is  known, 
Resound  around,  beneath,  above. 
AU  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain. 
Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill. 
And  vibrates  far  o'er  6eld  and  vale, 
And  which  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeals  again. 

Tu-whoo !  ttt-wlioo !  near,  nearer  now 
The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng ! 
Are  the  screedt,  the  lapwing,  and  the  jay. 
All  awake  as  if 't  were  day  7 

See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salemander  in  the  brake ! 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake, 

And  along  the  loose  hilkside. 

With  strange  contortions  through  the  night, 

Curls,  to  seise  or  to  afiright ; 

And,  animated,  strong,  and  many, 

They  dart  forth  polypna^ntenne. 

To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 

The  wanderer.    Through  the  daaling  ^oom 

The  many-oolour*d  mice,  that  thread 

The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread. 

In  troops  each  other's  motions  cross. 

Through  the  heath  and  through  the  moss ; 

And,  in  legions  intertangled. 

The  fire-flies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng, 

Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled. 

Tell  me,  shall  we  go  or  slay? 
Shall  we  onward  7    Come  along! 
Everything  around  is  swept 
Forward,  onward,  ^r  avraty ! 
Trees  and  masses  intercept 
The  sight,  and  wisps  on  every  side 
Are  puffd  up  and  multiplied. 


supHnroputis. 
Now  vigorously  seise  my  skirt,  and  gain 
This  pinnacle  of  isolated  crag. 
One  may  observe  with  wonder  from  (his  point, 
How  Muunon  glows  among  the  mountains. 

rAUST. 

Ay- 

And  strangely  through  the  solid  depth  bckw 

A  melancholy  liglit,  1^  the  red  dawn. 

Shoots  from  the  kmest  gorge  of  the  abyss 

Of  mountains,  lightening  bitherward  :there  rise 

Pillars  of  smoke,  here  clonds  float  gendy  by ; 

Here  the  light  bums  soft  af  the  enkindled  air. 

Or  the  illumined  dust  of  golden  flowers ; 

And  now  it  glides  like  tender  colours  spreadinf  s 

And  now  bursts  forth  in  fountains  from  the  earth ; 

And  now  it  winds,  one  torrent  of  broad  light, 

Through  the  fur  valley  with  a  hundred  veins; 

And  now  onoe  more  vrithin  that  nurow  conMr 

Masses  itself  into  intansest  epiendoar. 

And  near  us,  sea,  spaikt  spring  not  of  the  gronnd. 

Like  golden  sand  seatlec'd  upon  die  darkness ; 

The  pinnacles  of  that  Mack  wall  of  moantaina 

That  hems  ns  in,  are  kindled. 


Rare,  in  Csilh  1 
Does  not  Sir  Mammon  ^orionaly  illnmiiMite 
Bis  palace  for  this  festival— it  is 
A  fdeasore  which  you  had  not  known  before. 
I  spy  the  boisterous  guests  already. 

rAUtr. 
^  flaw 

The  children  of  th^mid  rage  in  the  air ! 
With  what  fieroe  strokes  they  £sU  upon  my  nnck! 


Cling  tightly  to  the  old  ribs  of  the  crag. 
Beware !  for  if  with  them  thou  warrest 
In  their  fierce  flight  towards  the  wilderness, 
Their  breath  will  sweep  thee  into  duet,  and  drag 
Thy  body  to  a  grave  in  the  abyss. 

A  cloud  thickens  the  nighL 
Hark  1  how  the  tempeet  emhm  through  the  forest! 

The  owls  fly  out  in  strange  affright ; 
The  columns  of  the  etesgieeu  palaces 
Are  split  and  shattered ; 
The  roots  craak,  and  stretch,  and  groan; 
And  minamly  ovenfarown. 
The  trunks  are  cruah'd  and  shattei'd 
By  the  fieroe  bhntTs  nnconqnerahle  stress. 
Over  each  other  crack  and  crash  they  all, 
In  tenrtt>le  and  intertangled  fell ; 
And  through  the  rains  of  the  shaken  aMaotatn 

The  airs  hiss  and  bowl — 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  fonniun. 
Nor  the  wolf  in  his  midnight  prosri. 
Dost  thou  not  hear? 

Strange  accents  are  ringing 
Aloft,  afar,  anear ; 

The  witches  are  ringing ! 
The  torrent  of  a  nging  wisard  aong 
Streams  the  whole  mountain  alon^. 
cnoaus  or  wiroais. 
The  stabble  is  yellow,  the  corn  is  green. 
Now  to  the  brocken  the  witches  go ; 
The  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  seen 
Gathering,  wiard  and  witch,  below. 
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Sir  Urean  is  ntting  aloft  in  the  air ; 
Hey  orer  stock  I  and  bey  over  stone ! 
'Twizt  witches  and  incubi,  what  shall  be  done? 
Tell  it  who  dare !  tell  it  who  dare ! 

▲  TOICB. 

Upon  a  sow-swine,  whose  Canrowa  were  nine, 
Old  Baobo  cideih  alone.         , 

caoacs. 
Honour  her,  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
Old  mother  Baubo,  honour  to  yon! 
An  able  sow,  with  old  Banbo  upon  her, 
Is  worthy  of  glory,  and  worthy  of  honour  I 
The  legion  of  witches  is  coming  behwd. 
Darkening  the  night,  and  oulspeeding  the  wind — 

A  ▼oici. 
Which  way  eomest  thou  1 

A  TOICS. 

Over  ilsenstein. 
The  owl  was  awake  in  the  white  moonshine : 
I  saw  her  at  rest  in  her  downy  nest, 
And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad,  bright  eye. 

voicis. 
And  yon  may  now  as  well  take  your  coarse  on  to  Hell, 
Since  you  ride  by  so  fstf  on  the  headlong  blast 

A  TOICB. 

She  dropped  poison  upon  me  as  I  past 
Here  are  the  wounds — — 

CKOR08  or  wrrcBis. 

Gome  away!  come  along ! 
The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is  long. 
But  what  is  that  for  a  Bedlam  throng! 
Stick  with  the  prong,  and  scratch  with  the  broom, 
The  child  in  the  cradle  lies  strangled  at  home, 
And  the  mother  is  clapping  her  hands. 
SBMi-cBoaus  or  wizabos  i. 

We  glide  in 
Like  snails  when  the  women  are  all  away ; 
And  from  a  house  once  given  over  to  sin 
Woman  has  a  thousand  steps  to  stray. 

SBBf  1-«B0BU8  II. 

A  thonsand  steps  must  »woman  take. 
Where  a  man  but  a  single  spring  will  make. 

TOtCBS  ABOTB. 

Gome  with  ns,  come  with  us,  from  Felunsee. 

▼OICIS  BBLOW. 

With  whac  joy  would  we  fly  throagh  tho  upper  sky! 
We  are  wash'd,  we  are  'noinled,  stark  naked  are  we; 
But  our  toil  and  our  pain  are  for  ever  in  vain. 

BOTH  CHOBUSSBS. 

The  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  fled. 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead; 
The  magic  notes|  like  spark  on  spark, 
Driisle,  whistling  through  the  dark. 
Gome  away  1 

VOICBS  BBt«W. 

Stay,  oh  stay! 

TOICBS  ABOTB. 

Out  of  the  crannies  of  the  rocks 
Who  calls? 

TOICBS  BBLOW. 

Oh,  let  me  join  your  flocks! 
I,  three  hundred  years  have  striven 
To  catch  your  skirt  and  mount  to  EsBven,— 
And  still  in  vain.    Oh,  might  I  be 
With  company  akin  to  me ! 


BOTH  CnOBUSSBS. 

Some  on  a  ram  and  some  on  a  prong, 

On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter  along; 

Forlorn  b  the  wight  who  can  rise  not  to-night 

A  BALr-WlTCH  BBLOW. 

I  have  been  tripping  this  many  an  hour  : 
Are  the  others  already  so  far  before  ? 
No  quiet  at  home,  and  no  peace  abroad! 
And  less  metbinks  is  found  by  the  road. 

cHOBus  or  vrrrcBBS. 
Gome  onward  away !  aroint  thee,  aroint  I 
A  witch  to  be  strong  must  anoint— anoint— 
Tlien  every  trough  will  be  boat  enough; 
With  a  rag  for  a  sail  we  can  sweep  through  the  sky — 
Who  flies  not  to-night,  when  mmns  he  to  fly  T 

BOTB  CBOBVSSBS. 

We  cling  to  the  skirt,  and  vre  strike  on  the  ground; 
Witch-legions  thicken  around  and  around: 
Wixard-swarms  cover  the  heath  all  over. 

[f^t^  descend. 

MBPHISTOPHXLBS. 

What  thronging,  dashing,  raging,  rusding; 
What  whispering,  babbling,  hissing,  bustling ; 
What  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  burning, 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  were  overturning. 
There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us! 
Take  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided:— 
Where  are  you  ? 

rAUST  {fnm  a  distanc^. 
Here! 

HBrHISTOPBBLBi. 

What? 
I  must  exert  my  authority  in  the  house! 
Place  for  young  Voland— Pray  make  way,  good  people. 
Take  hold  on  me.  Doctor,  and  with  one  step 
Let  us  escape  from  this  unpleasant  crowd : 
They  are  too  mad  for  people  of  my  sort. 
Just  there  shines  a  peculiar  kind  of  light — 
Something  attracts  me  in  those  bushes.    Come 
This  way :  we  shall  slip  down  there  in  a  minnte. 

rAUST. 

Spirit  of  Gontradiction !    Well,  lead  on*- 
T  were  a  wise  feat  indeed  to  wander  out 
Into  the  brocken  upon  May^y  night. 
And  then  to  isolato  oneself  in  scorn, 
Disgusted  with  the  humours  of  the  tnne. 

MBrBISTOrBBLBS. 

See  yonder,  round  a  many-colour'd  flame 
A  merry  club  is  huddled  altogether : 
Even  with  such  little  people  as  sit  there, 
One  would  not  he  alone; 

PAUST. 

Would  that  I 'were 
Up  yonder  in  the  glow  and  whirling  smoke, 
Where  the  blind  million  rush  impetuously 
To  meet  the  evil  ones ;  there  mig^t  I  solve 
Many  a  riddle  that  torments  me! 

ICBpBUTOrBBLBS. 

Yet 

Many  a  riddle  thero  is  tied  anew 

Inextricably.    Let  the  great  vrorld  rage ! 

We  will  stay  here  safe  in  the  quiet  dwellings. 

'T  is  an  old  custom.     Blen  have  ever  built 

Their  own  small  world  in  the  great  world  of  all.  * 

I  see  young  vritches  naked  there,  and  old  ones 

Wisely  attired  with  greater  deeency. 
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Be  guided  now  by  me,  aod  you  tbatl  buy 

A  pound  of  pleasure  with  a  dram  of  trouble. 

I  hear  them  tune  their  instruments — one  must 

Get  used  to  tliis  damn'd  scraping.    Come,  I  '11  lead  you 

Among  them ;  and  what  there  you  do  and  see, 

As  a  fresli  compact  'twixt  us  two  shall  be. 

How  say  you  now?  this  space  is  wide  enough— 

Look  forth,  you  cannot  see  the  end  of  it — 

An  hundred  hon6res  burn  in  rows,  and  they 

Who  throng  around  them  seem  innumerable : 

Dancing  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making  love, 

And  cooking,  are  at  work.    Now  tell  me,  friend. 

What  is  there  better  in  the  world  than  this? 

FAUST. 

In  introducing  us,  do  you  assume 
The  character  of  wizard  or  of  devil  ? 

IfSPllSTOPBBLBS. 

In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 

In  strict  incognito ;  and  yet  one  likes 

To  wear  one's  orders  upon  gala  days. 

I  have  no  ribbon  at  my  knee ;  but  here 

At  home,  the  cloven  foot  is  hon  ourable. 

See  you  that  snail  there  ? — she  comes  creeping  up, 

And  with  her  feeling  eyes  hath  smelt  out  something 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  here. 

Come  now,  we  *11  go  about  from  fire  to  fire : 

I  '11  be  the  pimp,  and  yon  shall  be  the  lover. 

[To  some  Old  J f omen,  who  are  sitting    trmnda 
heap  of  glimmering  coals. 
Old  gentlewomen,  what  do  you  do  out  here  ? 
You  ought  to  be  with  the  young  rioters 
Right  in  the  thickest  of  the  revelry — 
But  every  one  is  best  content  at  home. 

GBNKRAL. 

Who  dare  confide  in  right  or  a  just  claim? 

So  much  as  I  had  done  for  them !  and  now — 
With  women  and  the  people 't  is  the  same, 
Youth  will  stand  foremost  ever,— age  may  go 
To  the  dark  grare  unhononr'dL 

MimSTBi. 

Now-a-days 
People  assert  their  rights:  they  go  too  far; 

But  as  for  me,  the  good  old  times  I  praise ; 
Then  we  were  all  in  alt,  't  was  something  worth 

One's  while  to  be  in  place  and  wear  a  star ; 
That  was  indeed  the  golden  age  on  earth. 

PARVBNU.* 

We  too  are  actire,  and  we  did  and  do 

What  we  ought  not,  perhaps ;  and  yet  we  now 

Will  seise,  whilst  all  things  are  whirl'd  round  and  round, 

A  spoke  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  keep  our  ground. 

AUTBoa. 

Wlio  now  can  taste  a  treatise  of  deep  sense 
And  ponderous  volume  7  't  is  impertinence 
To  write  what  none  will  read,  Uierefore  will  I 
To  please  the  young  and  thoughtless  people  try. 
MBPHISTOPHBLES  {who  ot  oncc  appears  to  haife  grown 

very  old). 
I  find  the  people  ripe  for  the  last  day. 
Since  I  last  came  up  to  the  wizard  mountain ; 
And  as  my  little  cask  runs  turbid  now, 
So  is  the  world  drain'd  to  the  dregs. 

PEDLAB-WITCB. 

Look  here, 
I  A  Mnt  of  fandboider. 


Gentlemen ;  do  not  hurry  on  so  fast, 

And  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  pennyworth. 

I  have  a  pack  full  of  tlie  choicest  wares 

Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  all  my  bundle 

Is  nothing  like  what  may  be  found  on  earth; 

Nothing  that  in  a  moment  will  make  rich 

Men  and  the  world  with  ^ne  malicious  mischief— 

There  is  no  dagger  drunk  with  blood ;  no  bowl 

From  which  consuming  poison  may  be  drain'd 

By  innocent  and  healthy  lips;  no  jewel, 

The  price  of  an  abandon'd  maiden's  shame; 

No  sword  which  cuts  the  bond  it  oannot  loote, 

Or  stabs  the  wearer's  enemy  in  the  back ; 

No 

mPHISTOPKBLBS. 

Gossip,  you  know  little  of  these  time*. 
What  has  been,  has  been;  what  is  done,  is  past. 
They  shape  themselres  into  the  innovations 
They  breed,  and  innovation  drags  us  with  il. 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  sweeps  over  us, 
You  think  to  impel,  and  are  yourself  impelPd. 

fAOST. 

Who  is  that  yonder? 

MBPBKSTOPHBLBS. 

Mark  her  well.    It  is 
Lilith. 


FAUST. 


Who? 


MBPOISTOPIBUS. 

Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam. 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair,  for  she  excels 
All  women  in  the  magic  of  her  locks; 
And  when  she  winds  them  round  a  young  man's  nedi, 
She  will  not  ever  set  him  free  again. 

FAUST. 

There  sit  a  girl  and  an  old  woman — they 
Seem  to  be  tired  with  pleasnre  and  with  play. 

MKPBISTOPBELBS. 

There  is  no  rest  to-night  for  any  one : 
When  one  dance  ends  another  is  b^un ; 
Gome,  let  us  to  it;  we  shall  have  rare  ftin. 

[Faust  dances  and  sings  with  a  GiW,  and  IIefbi- 
STOPHKLBS  with  an  Old  fVoman. 

SaOCTO-PSAnTASMIST. 

¥nbat  is  this  cursed  multitude  about  ? 

Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to  demonstsadon 

That  ghosts  move  not  on  ordinary  feet  ? 

But  these  are  dancing  just  like  men  and  women. 

THB  GIBL. 

What  does  he  want  tlien  at  our  ball  7 

FAUST. 

Oh!  he 
Is  for  above  us  all  in  his  conceit : 
Whilst  we  enjoy,  he  reasons  of  enjoyment; 
And  any  step  which  in  our  dance  wc  tread. 
If  it  be  left  out  of  his  reckoning. 
Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  step. 
There  are  few  things  that  scandalize  him  not : 
And  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  circle  now. 
As  he  went  round  the  wheel  in  his  old  mill. 
He  says  that  you  go  wrong  in  all  respects, 
Especially  if  you  congratulate  him 
Upon  the  strength  of  (he  resemblance. 

BBOCTO-PB  A  NT  ASM  1ST. 

Fly! 
Vanish!  Unheard  of  impudence!  What,  still  there! 
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la  this  enUifbteiMd  age  too,  since  you  have  been 
Proved  not  to  exist ! — Bnt  this  infernal  brood 
Will  hear  no  reason  and  endure  no  rule. 
Are  we  so  wise,  and  is  the  pond  still  haunted  I 
How  long  have  1  been  sweeping  out  this  rubbish 
Of  superstition,  and  the  world  will  not 
Come  clean  with  all  my  pains !— it  is  a  case 
Unheard  of ! 

THB  eiat. 
Then  leave  off  teasing  us  so. 

BSOCTO-PHAHTASMIST. 

I  tell  yon,  spirits,  to  your  foces  now. 
That  I  should  not  regret  this  despotism 
Of  spirits,  bnt  that  mine  can  wield  it  not. 
To-night  I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it ; 
Yet  I  will  take  a  round  with  you,  and  bopa 
Before  my  last  step  in  the  living  dance 
To  beat  the  poet  and  the  devil  together. 

MBPHISTOPHBLBS. 

At  last  he  will  sit  down  in  some  foul  puddle ! 
That  is  his  way  of  solacing  himself; 
Until  some  leech,  diverted  with  his  gravity. 
Cures  him  of  spirits  and  the  spirit  together. 

[To  Faust,  who  has  seeededfrom  tfce  dance. 
Why  do  you  let  that  fair  girl  pass  from  you. 
Who  sung  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  danoel 

,rADST. 

A  red  mouse  in  the  middle  of  her  singing 
Sprang  from  her  mouth. 

■finiiSToraiLBS. 

That  was  all  right,  my  friend; 
Be  it  enough  that  the  mouse  was  not  grey. 
Do  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
With  close  oonsideratioB  of  such  trifles. 


Then  saw  I 


rAUsr. 

MBPHISTOPBILIS. 
What  I 


FAUST. 

Seeet  thou  not  a  pale 
Fair  girl,  standing  alone,  £sr,  Hr  away  T 
She  drags  herself  now  forward  with  slow  Steps, 
And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  shackled  feet : 
I  cannot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
Is  like  poor  Margaret 

MBPBtSTOPBXLBt. 

I«t  it  be^pass  on^ 
No  good  can  come  of  it— it  is  not  well 
To  meet  it — it  is  an  enchanted  phantom, 
A  lifeless  idol;  with  its  numbing  look, 
it  freeies  up  the  blood  of  man ;  and  they 
Who  meet  its  ghasdy  stare  are  tum'd  to  stone, 
Like  those  who  saw  Medusa. 

FAUST. 

Oh,  too  true ! 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  coqise 
Which  no  beloved  hand  has  closed,  alas! 
That  is  the  heart  which  Margaret  yielded  to  me 
Those  are  the  lovely  limbs  which  1  enjoy'd ! 

HBPBISTOPHBLIS. 

It  is  all  magic,  poor  deluded  fool ! 

She  looks  to  every  one  like  his  first  love. 

PAUST. 

Oh,  what  delight!  what  woe!  I  cannot  turo 
My  looks  from  her  sweet  piteous  countenance. 
How  strangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line, 


Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife. 
Adorn  her  lovely  neck ! 

MXPBISTOPBBLBS. 

Ay,  she  can  carry 
ifer  head  under  her  arm  upon  occasion; 
Perseus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.    These  pleasures 
End  in  delusion. — Gain  this  rising  ground, 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  [  ] 

And  if  I  am  not  mightily  deceived, 
I  see  a  theatre — What  may  this  nteanT 

ATTBNDAHT. 

Quite  a  new  piece,  the  last  of  seven,  for  *t  is 
The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 
'T  is  written  by  a  Dilettante,  and 
The  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti ; 
Excuse  me,  gentleman {  butt  must  vanish, 
I  am  a  Dilettante  curtain-lifter. 


FRAGMENTS. 

GINEVRA." 

Wild,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even  as  one 
Who  staggers  forth  into  the  air  and  sim 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever, 
Bewilder'd,  and  incapable,  and  ever 
Fancying  strange  comments  in  her  dizzy  brain 
Of  usual  shapes,  till  the  familiar  train 
Of  objects  and  of  persons  pass'd  like  things 
Strange  as  a  dreamer  s  mad  imaginings, 
Ginevra  fi'om  the  nuptial  altar  went; 
The  vows  to  which  her  lips  had  sworn  assent 
Rung  in  her  brain  still  witli  a  jarring  din. 
Deafening  the  lost  intelligence  within. 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil, 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more  pale, 
And  deepen'd  the  feint  crimson  of  her  mouth. 
And  darken'd  her  dark  locks,  as  moonlight  doth,— 
And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  there 
She  scarce  felt  conscious, — but  the  weary  glare 
Liay  like  a  chaos  of  unwelcome  light. 
Vexing  the  sense  with  gorgeous  undeligbt 
A  moonbeam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Was  less  heavenly  feir— her  fece  was  boVd, 
And  as  she  pass'd,  the  diamonds  in  her  hair 
Were  mirrored  in  the  polish'd  marble  stair 
Which  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  street; 
And  ever  as  she  went  her  light  feir  fleet 
Erased  these  inoages. 


The  bride-maidens  who  round  her  thronging  came. 
Some  with  a  sense  of  self-rebuke  and  shane. 
Envying  the  unenviable ;  and  others 
Making  the  joy  which  should  have  been  anoiher^s 
Their  own  by  gende  sympathy ;  and  some 
Sighing  to  think  of  an  unhappy  home: 
Some  few  admiring  what  can  ever  lure 
Maidens  to  leave  the  heaven  serene  and  pure 
Of  parents*  smiles  for  life's  great  cheat;  a  thing 
Bitter  to  taste,  sweet  in  imagining. 

1  TbUingMeat  b  psrt  of  •  poui  wUeh  Mr  SMltj  IdUd^*]  to 
wrii«,  fousded  OB  ■  *utrj  to  b«  fouBd  ia  tb*  Int  volaaa  of  •  book 
ooiidcd  ■  L'Oiaorraioro  Fioreaiiao.* 
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But  they  are  all  dbpencd— and,  lo !  she  stand* 

Looking  in  idle  grief  on  her  white  hands. 

Alone  within  the  garden  now  her  own ; 

And  through  the  sunny  air,  with  jangling  tone, 

The  music  of  the  merry  marriage  bells, 

Killing  the  azure  silence,  sinks  and  swells;— 

Ahsorb'd  like  one  within  a  dream  who  dreams 

That  he  is  dreaming,  until  slumber  seems 

A  mockery  of  itself— when  suddenly 

Antonio  stood  before  her,  pale  as  she. 

Wiih  agony,  with  sorrow,  and  with  pride, 

lie  lifted  his  wan  eyes  upon  the  bride, 

And  said— .  Is  this  thy  faith  U  and  then  as  one 

Whose  sleeping  face  is  strieken  by  the  sun 

With  light  like  a  harsh  voice,  which  bids  him  rise 

And  look  upon  his  day  of  life  with  eyes 

Which  weep  in  vain  that  they  can  dream  no  more, 

Ginevra  saw  her  lover,  and  forbore 

To  shriek  or  faint,  and  check'd  the  stifling  blood 

Rushing  upon  her  heart,  and  unsubdued 

Said— •Friend,  if  earthly  violence  or  ill. 

Suspicion,  doubt,  or  the  tyrannic  will 

Of  parents,  chance,  or  custom,  lime  or  change. 

Or  circumstance,  or  terror,  or  revenge, 

Or  wildei^d  looks,  or  words,  or  evil  speech. 

With  all  their  stings  [      ]  can  impeach 

Our  love,— we  love  not:— if  tlic  grave  which  hides 

The  victim  from  the  tyrant,  and  divides 

The  cheek  that  whitens  from  the  eyes  that  dart 

Imperious  inquisition  to  the  heart 

That  is  anolhei^s,  could  dissever  ours, 

We  love  not.— «  What,  do  not  the  silent  hours 

Beckon  tliee  to  Gherardi's  bridal-bed  ? 

Is  not  that  ring* a  pledge,  he  would  have  said, 

Of  broken  vows,  but  she  with  patient  look 
The  golden  circle  from  her  finger  look, 
And  said— I  Accept  this  token  of  my  faith. 
The  pledge  of  vows  to  be  absolved  by  death; 
And  I  am  dead  or  shall  be  soon— my  knell 
Will  mix  its  music  with  that  merry  bell : 
Docs  it  not  sound  as  if  they  sweetly  said, 
*  We  toll  a  corpse  out  of  the  marriage-bed?* 
The  flowers  upon  my  bridal-chamber  strewn 
Will  serve  unfaded  for  my  bier— so  soon 
That  even  the  dying  violet  will  not  die 
Before  Ginevra..     The  strong  fantasy 
Had  made  her  accenU  weaker  and  more  weak. 
And  quench'd  the  crimson  life  upon  her  cheek. 
And  glnzcd  her  eyes,  and  spread  an  atmosphere 
Bound  her,  which  chill'd  the  burning  noon  with  fear, 
Making  her  but  an  image  of  the  thought. 
Which,  like  a  prophet  or  a  shadow,  brought 
News  of  the  terrors  of  the  coming  time. 
Like  an  accuser  branded  with  the  crime 
He  would  have  cast  on  a  beloved  friend. 
Whose  dying  eyes  reproach  not  to  the  end 
The  pale  betrayer— he  then  with  vain  repentance 
Would  share,  he  cannot  now  avert,  the  sentence- 
Antonio  stood  and  would  have  spoken,  when 
The  compound  voice  of  women  and  of  men 
Was  heard  approaching;  he  retired,  while  she 
Was  led  amid  the  admiring  company 
Back  to  the  palace,— and  her  maidens  soon 
Changed  her  attire  for  the  afternoon, 
And  left  her  at  her  own  request  to  keep 
An  hoar  of  quiet  and  rest :— like  one  asleep 


With  open  eyes  and  fi^ded  hands  she  lay. 
Pale  in  the  light  of  the  declining  day. 

Meanwhile  the  day  sinks  fast,  the  snn  is  set. 
And  in  the  lighted  hall  the  guests  are  met; 
The  beautiful  looked  lovelier  in  the  light 
Of  love,  and  admiration,  and  delight 
Reflected  from  a  thousand  hearts  and  eyes. 
Kindling  a  momentary  Paradise. 
This  crowd  is  safer  than  the  silent  wood, 
Where  love's  own  doubu  disturb  the  solitude; 
On  frozen  hearts  the  fiery  rain  of  wine 
Falls,  and  the  dew  of  music  more  divine 
Tempers  the  deep  emotions  of  the  time 
To  spirits  cradled  in  a  sunny  clime:— > 
How  many  meet,  who  never  yet  have  met. 
To  part  too  soon,  hut  never  to  forget- 
How  many  saw  the  beauty,  power  and  wit 
Of  looks  and  words  which  ne'er  enchanted  yet; 
But  life's  familiar  veil  was  now  withdrawn. 
As  tlie  world  leaps  befotre  an  earthquake's  dawn. 
And  unprophelic  of  the  coming  hours. 
The  matin  winds  from  the  expanded  flowers 
Scatter  their  hoarded  incense,  and  awaken 
The  earth,  until  the  dewy  sleep  is  shaken 
From  every  living  heart  which  it  possesaes. 
Through  seas  and  winds,  cities  and  wildemeiaci, 
As  if  the  future  and  the  past  were  alt 
Treasured  i'  the  instant;— so  Gherardi's  haU 
Laugh'd  in  the  mirth  of  its  lord's  festival. 
Till  some  one  ask'd— >  Where  is  the  Bride?-     And  then 
A  bride's-maid  went, — and  ere  she  came  again 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  guests — a  pause 
Of  expectation,  as  when  beauty  awes 
All  hearts  with  its  approach,  though  unbeheld; 
Then  wonder,  and  then  fear  that  wonder  quell'd; — 
For  whiftpers  pass'd  from  mouth  to  ear  which  drew 
The  colour  from  the  hearer's  cheeks,  and  flew 
louder  and  swifter  round  the  company; 
And  then  Gherardi  enler'd  with  an  eye 
Of  oRtentatious  trouble,  and  a  crowd 
Surrounded  him,  and  some  were  weeping  loud. 

They  found  Ginevra  dead  !  if  it  be  death. 
To  lie  without  motion,  or  pulse,  or  breath, 
Wiih  waxen  cheeks,  and  limbs  cold,  stiff,  and  wlute^ 
And  open  eyes,  whose  fixd  and  glassy  light 
MocVd  at  the  speculation  they  had  own'd. 
If  it  be  death,  when  there  is  felt  around 
A  smell  of  clay,  a  pale  and  icy  glare. 
And  silence,  and  a  sense  (hat  lifts  the  hair 
From  the  scalp  to  the  ancles,  as  it  were 
Corruption  from  the  spirit  passing  forth. 
And  giving  all  it  shrouded  to  the  earth. 
And  leaving  as  swift  lightning  in  its  flight 
Ashes,  and  smoke,  and  darkness  :  in  our  night 
Of  thought  we  know  thus  much  of  death, — no  more 
Than  the  unborn  dream  of  our  life  before 
Their  barks  are  wreck'd  on  iu  inhospitable  shoce. 
The  marriage  feast  and  its  solemnity 
Was  turn'd  to  funeral  pomp— the  company 
With  heavy  hearts  and  looks,  broke  up ;  nor  they 
Who  loved  the  dead  went  weeping  on  their  wmy 
Alone,  but  sorrow  mix'd  with  sad  surprise 
Loosen'd  the  springs  of  pity  in  all  eyes. 
On  which  that  form,  whose  fate  they  weep  in  vmin. 
Will  never,  thought  they,  kindle  smiles  again. 
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The  lamp«  vrhtch,  half  ntinputsh'd  in  their  haite, 
Glcam'd  few  and  faint  o'er  the  abandon'd  feast, 
Sbow'd  aa  it  vnre  within  the  Tanlted  room 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  hangini^,  as  if  ({loom 
Had  pana'd  out  of  men's  minds  into  the  air. 
Some  few  yet  stood  around  Gherardi  there, 
Friends  and  relations  of  the  dead,— and  he, 
A  loveltjss  man,  accepted  torpidly 
The  consolation  that  he  wanted  not,— 
Awe  in  the  place  of  grief  within  him  wrought. 
Their  whispers  made  the  solemn  sileDce  seem 
More  still— some  wept,  [  ] 

Some  melted  into  tears  without  a  sob. 
And  some  with  hearts  that  might  be  heard  to  throb 
Leant  on  the  table,  and  at  interrals 
ShMder'd  to  hear  through  the  deserted  halls 
And  corridors  the  thrilliog  shrieks  which  came 
Upon  the  breese  of  night,  that  shook  the  flame 
Of  every  torch  and  taper  as  it  swept 
From  out  the  chamber  where  the  women  kept;— 
Their  tears  fell  00  tlie  dear  companion  cold 
Of  pleasures  now  deparlL>d;  then  was  knotl'd 
The  bell  of  death,  and  soon  the  priests  arrived. 
And  finding  death  their  penitent  bad  shrived, 
Return'd  like  ravens  from  a  corpse  whereon 
A  Tuliure  has  just  feasted  to  the  bone.. 
And  then  the  mourning  women  came.— 

• 

TDK  ntSOK. 

Old  winter  was  gone 
In  his  weakness  back  to  the  mountains  hoar, 

And  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovers  upon  the  shore 
>^'bere  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches 
On  the  limits  of  wintry  night; 
If  the  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea 
Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches, 
We  did  not  rejoice  in  thee, 
Ginevra! 
She  is  still,  she  is  cold 

On  the  bridal  couch, 
One  step  to  tlie  white  death-bed, 

And  one  to  the  bier. 
And  one  to  the  chamd — and  one,  O  where? 

The  dark  arrow  fled 

In  the  noon. 
Ere  the  sun  through  heaven  once  more  has  roll'd, 
The  rats  in  Iter  heart 
Will  have  made  their  nest. 
And  the  worms  be  alive  in  her  golden  hair; 
While  the  spirit  that  guides  the  sun. 
Sits  throned  in  his  flaming  chair, 

She  shall  sleep. 

Pisa,  1 8a I. 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

A  FBAGMENT. 

ACT   L 

SCEItE   1. 

77te  Pageant  U>  [ctUbrale]  the  arrival  of  ihe  Qiuea. 

A  ruastJiTANT. 
Place,  for  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque! 


riaST  SfKAKKK. 

What  thinkest  thon  of  this  quaint  masqne,  which  turns. 
Like  morning  from  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
The  night  to  day,  and  London  to  a  place 
Of  peace  and  joy? 

SBCOHD  SPKAKSl. 

And  Hell  to  Hearen. 
Eight  years  are  gone. 

And  they  seem  hours,  since  in  this  popnlons  street 
I  trod  on  grass  made  green  by  summer's  rain, 
For  the  red  plague  kept  stale  within  that  palace 
Where  now  reigns  Tanity — in  nine  years  more 
The  roots  will  be  refresh'd  with  civil  blood; 
And  thank  the  mercy  of  insulted  Heaven 
That  sin  and  wrongs  wound,  as  an  orphan's  cry. 
The  patience  of  the  great  Avenger  s  ear. 
TBiRD  SPIAVBR  {a  yoitth). 
Yet,  father,  *t  is  a  happy  sight  to  see, 
Beautiful,  innocent,  and  unforbidden 
By  God  or  man ;  — *t  is  like  the  bright  procession 
Of  skiey  visions  in  a  solemn  dream 
From  which  men  wake  as  from  a  paradise. 
And  draw  new  strength  to  tread  the  thorns  of  life. 
If  God  be  good,  wherefore  should  this  be  evil? 
And  if  this  be  not  evil,  dost  thou  not  draw 
Unseasonable  poison  from  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  so  rarely  in  this  barren  world? 
O,  kill  these  bitter  thoughts,  which  make  the  MWent 
Dark  as  the  future!— 

When  avarice  and  tyranny,  vigilant  fear. 
And  open-eyed  conspiracy  lie  sleeping, 
As  on  Hell's  tliroihold;  and  all  gentle  thoughts 
Waken  to  worship  him  who  giveth  joys 
With  bis  own  gift. 

SECOHD  SPKAKIR. 

How  young  art  thou  in  this  old  age  of  time! 
How  green  in  this  grey  world !  Canst  thou  not  think 
Of  change  in  that  low  scene,  in  which  thon  art 
Not  a  spectator  but  an  actor?  [  ] 

The  day  that  dawns  in  fire  will  die  jn  storms, 
Even  though  the  noon  be  calm.   My  travef  s  done; 
Before  the  whirlwind  wakes  1  shall  have  found 
My  inn  of  lasting  rest,  but  thon  must  stiH 
Be  journeying  on  in  thn  inclement  air. 


nwn  sriAKii. 


That 


Is  the  Archbishop. 

SBCORD   SPBAUI. 

Rather  say  the  Pope. 
London  will  be  soon  bis  Rome :  he  walks 
As  if  he  trod  upon  the  beads  of  men. 
He  looks  elate,  drunken  with  blood  and  gold;— 
Beside  him  moves  the  Babylonian  woman 
Invisibly,  and  with  her  as  with  his  shadow. 
Mitred  adulterer!  he  is  joiu'd  in  sin, 
Which  turns  Heaven's  milk  of  mercy  to  revenge. 

AifOTHBB  ctTiZBH  [lifting  up  his  eyes). 
Good  Lord !  rain  it  down  upon  him.   [  ] 

Amid  her  ladies  walks  the  papist  queen. 
As  if  her  nice  feet  scorn'd  our  English  earth. 
There*  s  old  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Earl  of  Pembroko» 
Lord  Essex,  and  Lord  Keeper  Coven  try, 
And  others  who  make  base  their  English  breed 
By  vile  participation  of  their  honours 
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With  fMpUtt,  athcisu,  tyranta,  and  apostates. 
When  lawyers  mask,  't  is  time  for  honest  men 
To  strip  the  Tiior  from  their  purposes. 

roDRTH  SPBAMK  (a  pursuiwant). 
Give  place,  giTe  place ! — 
You  torch-bearers  advance  to  the  great  gate, 
And  then  attend  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque 
Into  the  Ropl  presence. 

riFTB  SPKAKia  (a  lawsiudent). 

What  thinkest  thou 
Of  this  quaint  show  of  ours,  my  aged  friend! 

riasT  spEAKia. 
1  will  not  think  but  that  our  country's  wounds 
May  yet  be  heal'd— The  king  is  just  and  gracious, 
Though  wicked  counsels  now  penrert  his  will : 
These  once  cast  off — 

SKCOHD  SPBAKia. 

As  adders  cast  their  skins 

And  keep  their  venom,  so  kings  often  change; 

Gouncib  and  counsellors  hang  on  one  another. 

Hiding  the  loathsome  [  ] 

like  the  base  patchwork  of  a  leper's  rags. 

TBiaD  sPEAKaa. 

0,  still  those  dissonant  thoughts — List!  loud  music 

Grows  on  the  enchanted  air!   And  see,  the  torches 

Restlessly  flashing,  and  the  crowd  divided 

Like  waves  before  an  Admiral's  prow. 

.        .    #•        .        .        •    '^  •        •        • 

AKOTBia  SPBAKia. 

Giva  place — 
To  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque ! 

THtaO  SPBAKKB. 

How  glorious!  See  those  thronging  chariots 
Rolling  like  painted  clouds befbre  the  wind: 

Some  are 
Like  curved  shells  dyed  by  the  axnre  deptlis 
Of  Indian  seas;  some  like  the  new-bom  moon ; 
And  some  like  cars  in  which  the  Romans  climb'd 
(Canopied  by  Victory's  eagle  wings  outspread) 
The  Capilolian — See  how  gloriously 
The  mettled  horses  in  the  torchlight  stir 
Their  gallant  riders,  while  they  check  their  pride, 
Like  shapes  of  some  diviner  element! 

SBCOND  SPBAKBB. 

Ay,  there  they  are- 
Nobles,  and  sons  of  nobles,  patentees, 
Monopolists,  and  stewards  of  this  poor  farm, 
On  whose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows» 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless  orphan. 
Here  is  the  pride  that  bresJw  the  desolate  heart. 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  aa  Solomon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,— unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues  withal. 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  earn 
The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leavea 
The  tithe  that  will  support  them  till  they  crawl 
Back  to  its  cold  hard  bosom.  Here  is  health 
FoUow'd  by  grim  disease,  glory  by  shame. 
Waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid  want» 
And  England's  sin  by  England's  punishmenL 
And,  as  the  effect  pursues  the  cause  foregone^ 
Lo,  giving  substance  to  my  words,  behold 
At  once  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified — 
A  troop  of  cripples,  beggars,  and  lean  outcasts. 
Horsed  upon  stumbling  shapes,  carted  with  dung. 


,  l^ragg'd  for  a  day  from  cellare  and  low  cabina 
And  rotten  hiding-boles,  to  point  the  moral 
Of  this  presentiment,  and  bring  up  the  rear 
Of  painted  pomp  with  misery ! 

SPBAKBB. 

"T  is  but 
The  antinnasque,  and  serves  as  discords  do 
In  sweetest  music.  Who  would  love  May  flowers 
If  they  succeeded  not  to  Winter's  flaw ; 
Or  day  unchanged  by  night;  or  joy  itaelf 
Without  the  touch  of  sorrow  7 


8CEVB   II. 


My  lord  of  Canterbury. 


A  Chamber  in  fThHehaU. 

Enter  t/i«  Kmo,  Qubbn,  Laud,  Wbhtvobti, 

AacBT. 


BJBO. 

Thanks,  gentlemen,  I  heartily  accept 

This  token  of  your  serrice :  your  gay  masque 

Was  performed  gallantly. 

qUBKB. 

And,  gentlemen. 
Call  your  poor  Queen  your  debtor.  Your  quaint  ] 
Rose  on  me  like  the  figures  of  past  years, 
Treading  their  sfill  path  hack  to  infancy. 
More  beautiful  and  mild  as  they  draw  nearer 
The  quiet  cradle.  I  could  have  almost  wept 
To  think  1  was  in  Paris,  where  these  shows 
Are  well  devised — such  as  I  was  ere  yel 
My  young  heart  shared  with  [  ]  the  tatk^ 

The  careful  weight  of  this  great  monarehy. 
There,  gentlemen,  between  the  sovereign's  pleasure 
And  that  which  it  n^ards,  no  chimour  lifts 
Its  proud  interposition. 


'i 


BIRO. 
ABCBT. 

The  fool  is  here. 


LAUD. 

I  crave  permnsion  o^  your  Majesty 
To  order  that  this  insolent  fellow  be 
Chastised :  he  mocks  the  sacred  character. 
Scoffs  at  the  stake,  and — 

KIRO. 

What,  my  Archyl 
He  mocks  and  mimics  all  he  sees  and  hears. 
Yet  with  a  quaint  and  graceful  licence — Prithee 
For  this  once  do  not  as  Prynne  would,  were  be 
Primate  of  England. 

He  lives  in  his  own  worid ;  and,  like  a  parrot. 
Hung  in  his  gilded  prison  from  the  window 
Of  a  queen'K  bower  over  the  public  way. 
Blasphemes  with  a  bird's  mind :— his  words,  like  arrows 
Which  know  no  aim  beyond  the  areher's  wit. 
Strikes  sometimes  what  eludes  philosophy. 

QUBBN. 

Go,  sirrah,  and  repent  of  your  offence 

Ten  minutes  in  the  rain :  be  it  your  penance 

To  bring  news  how  the  world  goes  there.    Poor  Arefay 

lie  weaves  about  himself  a  world  of  mirth 

Out  of  this  wreck  of  ours. 


I 
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LADO. 

I  take  with  patience,  as  my  master  did, 
All  scoffs  permitted  from  above. 

KtRO. 

My  Lord, 
Pray  oTcrlook  these  papers.    Archy's  words 
Had  wiDgs,  but  these  have  talons. 

QUIER. 

And  the  liOn 

That  wears  them  must  he  tamed.    My  dearest  lord, 

I  see  the  new-born  courage  in  your  eye 

Arm'd  to  strike  dead  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
♦  •  •  •  • 

Do  thou  perust:  for,  faint  but  in  resolve^ 

4nd  it  were  better  thou  had  siill  rftmain'd 

The  slave  of  thine  own  slaves,  who  tear  like  curs 

The  fugitive,  and  flee  from  the  pursuer! 

And  Opportunity,  that  empty  wolf, 

Flies  at  his  throat  who  falb.    Subdue  thy  actions 

Even  to  the  disposition  of  thy  purpose. 

And  be  that  temper'd  as  the  Ebro's  steel : 

And  banish  weak-eyed  Mercy  to  the  weak. 

Whence  she  will  greet  thee  with  a  gift  of  peace, 

And  not  betray  thee  with  a  traitor's  kiss. 

As  when  she  keeps  the  company  of  rebels, 

Who  think  that  she  is  fear.    This  do,  lest  wo 

Should  fall  as  from  a  glorious  pinnacle 

In  a  bright  dream,  and  wake  as  from  a  dream 

Out  of  our  worsliipp'd  state. 

•  •  •  •  « 

LAUD.  , 

•  And  if  this  snfRce  not. 

Unleash  the  sword  and  fire,  that  in  their  thirrt 

They  may  lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics. 

I  laugh  at  those  weak  rebels  who,  desiring 

What  we  posiess,  still  prate  of  christuin  peace. 

As  if  those  dreadful  messengers  of  wrath, 

Which  play  the  part  of  God  'twixt  right  and  wrong, 

Should  be  let  loose  against  innocent  sleep 

Of  templed  cities  and  the  smiling  fields, 

For  some  poor  ai|;ument  of  policy 

Which  touches  our  own  profit  or  our  pride. 

Where  indeed  it  were  christian  charity 

To  turn  the  cheek  even  to  the  smiter^s  hand  : 

And  when  our  great  Redeemer,  when  our  God 

Is  scom'd  in  his  immediate  ministers, 

They  talk  of  peace : 

Such  peace  as  Canaan  found,  let  Scotland  now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

QVSIR. 

My  beloved  lord. 

Have  you  not  noted  that  the  fool  of  late 

Eias  lost  his  careless  mirth,  and  that  his  words 

Sound  like  the  echoes  of  our  saddest  fears? 

What  can  it  mean  ?    I  should  be  loth  to  think 

Some  factions  slave  had  tutor'd  him. 

KIKO. 

It  partly  is, 
That  oar  minds  piece  the  vacant  intervals 
Of  his  wild  words  with  their  own  fashioning ; 
As  in  the  imagery  of  summer  clouds. 
Or  cools  in  the  winter  fire,  idlers  find 
The  perfect  shadows  of  their  teeming  thoughts: 
And  partly,  that  the  terrors  of  the  time 
Are  sown  by  wandering  Rumour  in  all  spirits ; 


And  in  the  lightest  and  the  least,  may  best 
Be  seen  the  current  of  the  coming  wind. 

QUBBK. 

Your  brain  is  overwrought  with  these  deep  thon^bts; 

Come,  I  will  sing  to  you;  let  us  go  try 

These  airs  from  Italy,— and  you  shflil  see 

A  cradled  miniature  of  yourself  asleep, 

Stamp'd  on  the  heart  by  never-erring  love; 

Liker  than  any  Vandyke  ever  made, 

A  pattern  to  the  unborn  age  of  thee, 

Over  whose  sweet  beauty  I  have  wept  for  joy 

A  thousand  limeii,  and  now  should  weep  for  sorrow, 

Did  1  not  think  that  after  we  were  dead 

Our  fortunes  would  spring  high  in  him,  and  tliat 

The  cares  we  waste  upon  our  heavy  crown 

Would  make  it  light  and  glorious  as  a  wreath 

Of  heaven's  beams  for  his  dear  innocent  brow. 


KINO. 


Dear  Henrietta ! 


8CEKB  III. 


Hampdbit,  Ptm,  Cbomwell,  and  the  younger  Yank. 

-    BAIlPDgfl. 

England,  farewell!  thou,  who  hast  been  my  cradle, 

ihalt  never  be  my  dungeon  or  my  grave ! 

I  held  what  I  inherited  in  thee. 

As  pawn  for  tliat  inheritance  of  freedom 

Which  thou  hast  sold  for  thy  despoiler's  smile  :— 

How  can  I  call  thee  England,  or  my  country? 

Does  the  wind  hold  i 

TARB. 

The  vanes  sit  steady 
Upon  the  Abbey  towers.     The  silver  lightnings 
Of  the  evening  star,  spite  of  the  city's  smoke. 
Tell  that  the  north  wind  reigns  in  the  upper  air. 
Mark  too  that  flock  of  fleecy-winged  clouds 
Sailing  athwart  St  Margaret's. 

HAHPDBH. 

Rail,  fleet  herald 
Of  tempest !  that  wild  pilot  who  shall  guide 
Hearts  free  as  hb,  to  realms  as  pure  as  thee, 
Beyond  the  shot  of  tyranny  !    And  thou, 
Fair  star,  whose  beam  lies  on  the  wide  Atlantic, 
Athwart  its  tones  of  tempest  and  of  calm. 
Bright  as  the  path  to  a  beloved  home, 
O  light  us  to  the  isles  of  ih'  evening  land! 
Like  floating  Edens,  cradled  in  the  glimmer 
Of  sun-set,  through  the  distant  mist  of  years 
Tinged  by  departing  Hope,  they  gleam.   Lone  regions. 
Where  power's  poor  dupes  and  victims,  yet  have  never 
Propiualed  the  savage  fear  of  kings 
With  purest  blood  of  noblest  hearts;  whose  dew 
Is  yet  unstain'd  with  tears  of  tliose  who  wake 
To  weep  each  day  theVrongs  on  which  it  dawns; 
Whose  sacred  sileut  air  owns  yet  no  echo 
Of  formal  blasphemies ;  nor  impious  rites 
Wrest  man's  free  worsliip  from  the  God  who  loves. 
Towards  the  worm  who  envies  us  his  love ; 
Receive  iliou  young  [  ]  of  Paradise, 

These  exiles  from  the  old  and  sinful  world  ! 
This  glorious  clime,  this  firmament  whose  lights 
Dart  mitigated  influence  through  the  veil 
Of  pale  blue  atmosphere;  whose  tears  keep  green 
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The  pavement  of  this  moist  all-fecdiD^  earlh ; 
This  Taporous  Iioriion,  whose  dim  round 
Is  bastion'd  by  the  circnmflnous  sea, 
RepelliDg  invasion  from  the  sacred  towers, 
Presses  upon  me  like  a  dungeon's  grate, 
A  low  dark  roof,  a  damp  and  narrow  vault : 
The  mighty  universe  becomes  a  cell 
Too  narrow  for  the  soul  that  owns  no  master. 

While  the  loathliest  spot 
Of  this  wide  prison,  England,  is  a  nest 
Of  cradled  peace  built  on  the  mountain  tops, 
To  which  the  eagle-«pirits  of  the  free. 
Which  range  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  scorn  the 

storm 
Of  time,  and  gaze  upon  the  light  of  truth, 
Return  to  brood  over  the  [  ]  thoughts 

That  cannot  die,  and  may  not  be  repelled. 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  DRAMA. 

Hk  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life. 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon ; 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  turn'd  to  strife. 
And  I  wander  and  wane  like  thb  weary  moon. 
O  sweet  Echo  wake, 
And  for  my  sake 
Make  answer  the  while  my  heart  shall  break ! 

But  hearr  has  a  music  which  EcIk>*s  lips, 

Thou,",h  tender  and  true,  yet  can  answer  not; 
And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  soul's  eclipse 
Can  return  not  the  kiss  by  his  now  forgot ; 
Sweet  lips!  he  who  hath 
On  my  desolate  path 
Cast  tlie  darkness  of  absence  worse  than  death ! 


INDIAN. 

And  if  my  grief  should  still  he  dearer  to  me 
Than  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  beside. 
Why  would  you  lighten  it? — 

LADT. 

I  offer  only 
That  which  1  seek,  some  human  sympathy 
In  this  mysterious  island. 

TflK  INDIAN. 

Oh !  my  friend, 
My  sister,  my  beloved !    What  do  I  say  T 
My  brain  is  dizzy  and  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  Kpeak  to  thee  or  her.     Peace,  perturbed  heart ! 
I  am  to  thee  only  as  thou  to  mine, 
The  pauing  wind  which  heals  the  brow  at  noon. 
And  may  strike  cold  into  the  breast  at  night, 
Yet  cannot  linger  where  I't  soothes  the  most. 
Or  long  soothe  could  it  linger,    ^t  yon  said 
You  also  loved. 

LADT. 

Loved  !  Oh,  1  love.    Methinks 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  for  all  the  world, 
And  that  for  gentle  hearts  another  name 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the  world  owns. 
I  have  loved. 

THE  INDIAN. 

And  thou  lovest  not?  if  so 
Young  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  afford  to  weep. 


LADT. 

Oh !  would  that  I  could  claim  exemption 

From  all  the  bitterness  of  that  sweet  name. 

1  loved,  I  love,  and  when  I  love  no  more. 

Let  joys  and  gtitff  perish,  and  leave  despair 

To  ring  the  knell  of  youth.     He  stood  besU«  me, 

The  embodied  vision  of  the  brightest  dream. 

Which  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life; 

The  shadow  of  his  presence  made  my  world 

A  paradise.    All  familiar  things  he  toucb'd, 

All  common  words  he  spoke,  became  to  me 

Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. 

He  was  as  is  the  sun  in  his  fierce  youth, 

As  terrible  and  lovely  as  a  tempest ; 

He  came,  and  went,  and  left  me  wliat  I  am. 

Alas !     Why  must  I  think  how  oft  we  two 

Have  sate  together  near  the  river  springs. 

Under  the  green  pavilion  which  the  willow 

Spreads  on  the  floor  of  the  unbroken  fouBtaiD, 

Strewn  by  the  nurslings  that  linger  there. 

Over  that  islet  paved  with  flowers  and  mosa, 

While  the  musk-rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimaon  aitcnr, 

Shower'd  on  us,  and  the  dove  monm'd  in  the  pine. 

Sad  prophetess  of  sorrows  not  our  own. 

INDIAN. 

Yonr  breath  is  like  soft  music,  your  words  are 
The  echoes  of  a  voice  which  on  my  heart 
Sleeps  like  a  melody  of  early  days. 
But  as  you  said — 

LADT. 

•      He  was  so  awfnl,  yet 
So  beautifiil  in  mystery  and  terror. 
Calming  me  as  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
Soothes  the  unquiet  sea  : — and  yet  not  so. 
For  he  seem'd  stormy,  and  would  often  seem 
A  quenchless  sun  mask'd  in  portentous  clouds; 
For  such  his  thoughts,  and  even  his  actions  were ; 
But  he  was  not  of  them,  nor  they  of  him. 
But  as  they  hid  his  splendour  from  the  earth. 
Some  said  he  was  a  roan  of  blood  and  peril. 
And  sieep'd  in  bitter  infamy  to  the  lips. 
More  need  was  there  I  should  be  innocent. 
More  need  that  I  should  be  most  true  and  kind. 
And  much  more  need  that  Uiere  should  be  foui|d  one 
To  share  remorse,  and  scorn  and  solitude. 
And  all  the  ills  that  wait  on  those  who  do 
The  tasks  of  ruin  in  the  world  of  life. 
He  fled,  and  I  have  follow'd  him. 
Fehntary,  182a. 
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PRINCE  ATHANASe, 

A  PRAGVBNT. 
PART  I. 

Tbekb  was  a  youth,  who,  as  with  toil  and  travel. 
Had  grown  quite  weak  and  grey  before  his  time ; 
Nor  any  could  the  restless  griefo  unravel 

Which  burn'd  within  him,  withering  up  his  prime, 
And  goading  him,  like  fiends,  from  land  to  land. 
Not  his  the  load  of  any  secret  crime, 

For  nought  of  ill  his  heart  conid  understand. 
But  piiy  and  wild  sorrow  for  the  same ; — 
Not  his  the  thirst  for  glory  or  command. 
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Baffled  with  blast  of  hope-conuiming  sbama ; 
Nor  evil  joys  whicb  fire  the  vulgar  breast. 
And  quench  in  speedy  smoke  its  feeble  flame. 

Had  left  within  his  soul  their  dark  unrest : 
Nor  what  religion  fables  of  the  (p-ave 
Feared  he,— Philosophy's  accepted  guesL 

For  none  than  h«  a  purer  heart  cooJd  haw. 

Or  that  loved  good  more  for  itself  alone; 

Of  nought  in  heaven  or  earth  was  be  the  slave. 

What  sorrow  deep,  and  shadowy,  and  unknown, 
Sent  him,  a  hopeless  wanderer,  through  mankind? — 
If  with  a  human  sadness  be  did  groan. 

Ho  had  a  gentle  yet  aspiring  mind ; 
Just,  innocent,  with  varied  learning  fed; 
And  such  a  glorious  consolation  find 

In  others' joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead : 
He  loved,  and  labour'd  for  his  kind  in  grief, 
And  yet,  unlike  all  others,  it  is  said. 

That  from  such  toil  he  never  found  relief : 
Although  a  child  of  fortune  and  of  power, 
Of  an  ancestral  name  the  orphan  chief. 

His  soul  bad  wedded  wisdom,  and  her  dower 
Is  love  and  justice,  clothed  in  which  he  sata 
A  part  from  men,  as  in  a  lonely  tower, 

Pitying  the  tnmuU  of  ibeir  dark  estate — 

Yet  even  in  youth  did  he  not  e'er  abuse 

The  strength  of  wealth  or  thought,  to  consecrate 

Those  false  onions  which  the  hanh  rich  nse 
To  blind  the  world  they  famish  for  tlieir  pride; 
Nor  did  he  hold  from  any  man  bis  dues. 

But  like  a  steward  in  honest  dealings  tried, 

With  those  who  toil'd  and  wept,  the  poor  and  wtM 

His  riches  and  his  cares  he  did  divide. 

Fearless  he  was,  and  scorning  all  disguise. 

What  be  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start, 

He  spoke  with  mild  yet  una  verted  eyes ; 

Liberal  he  was  of  soul,  and  frank  of  heart, 
And  to  his  many  friends — all  loved  him  well — 
Whate'er  he  knew  or  felt  he  would  impart, 

If  words  he  found  those  inmost  thoughts  to  tell; 
If  not,  he  smiled  or  wept;  and  his  weak  foes 
lie  neither- spum'd  nor  hated  :  though  wiib  Ml 

And  mortal  hate  their  thousand  voices  rose, 
They  post  like  aimless  arrows  from  hb  ear — 
Nor  did  his  boart  or  mind  its  portal  close 

To  those,  or  them,  or  any  whom  life's  sphere 
May  comprehend  within  its  wide  array. 
What  sadness  made  that  vernal  spirit  sere? 

He  knew  not.    Though  his  life,  day  after  day, 
Was  failing  like  an  unreplenish'd  stream. 
Though  in  his  eyes  a  cloud  and  burthen  lay. 


Through  which  his  soul,  like  Vespor's  serene  baam 
Piercing  the  chasms  of  ever  risinn  clouds. 
Shone,  softly  burning;  tboogMiiis  lips  did  seem  • 

Like  reeds  which  quiver  in  impetuous  floods; 
And  through  his  sleep,  apd  o'er  each  waking  boor. 
Thoughts  after  thoughu,  unresting  multitudes, 

Were  driven  within  him,  by  some  secret  power. 
Which  bade  them  blaie,  and  live,  and  roll  afar, 
Like  lights  and  sounds,  from  haunted  lower  to  lower, 

Cer  castled  mountains  borne,  when  tempest's  war 

Is  levied  by  the  nigh t-K:on tending  winds, 

And  the  pale  dalesmen  watch  with  eager  ear;— 

Though  such  were  in  his  spirit,  as  the  fiends 
Which  wake  and  feed  on  ever-living  woe, — 
What  was  this  grief,  which  ne'er  in  other  minds 

A  mirror  found,— he  knew  not — none  could  know; 
But  on  whoe'er  might  question  him  be  lurn'd 
The  light  of  his  frank  eyes,  as  if  to  show 

He  knew  not  of  the  grief  within  that  bum'd. 
But  asked  forbearance  with  a  mournful  look; 
Or  spoke  in  words  from  which  none  ever  leam'd 

The  cause  of  his  disquietude;  or  shook 
With  spasms  of  silent  passion ;  or  tum'd  pale: 
So  that  his  friends  soon  rarely  undertook 

To  stir  his  secret  pain  without  avail  ;~- 

For  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  then  perceived 

That  there  was  drawn  an  adamantine  veil 

Between  his  heart  and  mind, — both  unrelieved 
Wrought  in  his  brain  and  bosom  separate  strife. 
Some  said  that  be  was  mad,  others  believed 

That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  thu,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell; 

And  othen  said  that  snch  mysterious  grief 

From  God's  displeasure,  like  a  darkness,  felt 
On  souls  like  his,  which  own'd  no  higher  law 
Than  love;  love  calm,  stedfiast,  invincible 

By  mortal  fear  or  supernatural  awe; 

And  others, — «  'T  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

Which  the  veil'd  eye  of  memory  never  saw, 

■  But  throngh  the  soul's  abyss,  like  some  dark  stream 
Through  shatter'd  mines  and  caverns  underground 
Rolls,  shaking  its  foundations;  and  no  beam  ' 

«  Of  joy  may  rise,  bat  it  is  qu^nch'd  and  drown'd 
In  the  dim  whirlpools  of  this  dream  obscure. 
Soon  its  cshaasted  waters  will  have  found 

■  A  lair  of  rest  beneath  thy  spirit  pure, 
O  Athanase ! — in  one  so  good  and  great. 
Evil  or  tumult  cannot  long  endure.* 

So  spake  they :  idly  of  another^s  state 
Babbling  vain  words  and  fond  philosophy; 
This  was  their  consolation ;  such  debate 
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Men  held  wilh  one  another ;  nor  did  he» 
Like  one  who  labours  with  a  human  woe, 
Decline  this  talk ;  as  if  Ilk  theme  might  be 

Another,  not  himself,  he  to  and  fro 

Question'd  and  cauvass'd  it  with  subtlest  wit, 

And  none  but  those  who  loved  him  best  could  know 

That  which  he  knew  not,  how  it  galFd  and  bit 
His  weary  mind,  this  converse  vain  and  cold; 
For  like  an  eyeless  night-mare  grief  did  sit 

Upon  his  being ;  a  snake  which  fold  by  fold 
Press'd  out  the  life  of  life,  a  clingiofr  fiend 
Which  clench'd  him  if  he  stirred  with  deadlier  hold ; 
And  so  his  grief  remain'd— let  it  remain — untold.* 


PART  II. 


FRAGXB.NT  I. 


PaiHCi  Atfaanaae  had  one  beloved  friend. 

An  old,  old  man,  with  hair  of  silver  white. 

And  lips  where  heavenly  smiles  would  hang  and  blend 


With  his  wise  words ;  and  eyes  whose  arrowy 
Shone  like  the  reflex  of  a  thousand  minds. 
He  was  the  last  whom  superstition's  hlighi 


light 


Had  spared  in  Greece— the  blight  that  cramps  and 

blinds, — 
And  in  his  olive  bower  at  OEnoe 
Had  sale  from  earliest  youth.    Like  one  who  finds 

A  fertile  island  in  the  barren  sea. 

One  mariner  who  has  survived  his  mates 

Many  a  drear  month  in  a  great  ship — so  he. 

With  soul-sustaining  songs,  and  sweet  debates 

Of  ancient  lore,  there  fed  his  lonely  beiog : — 

■  The  mind  becomes  that  which  it  contemplates,*— 

And  thus  Zonoras,  by  forever  teeing 

Their  bright  creations,  grew  like  yrnett  men; 

And  when  he  heard  the  crash  of  nations  fleeing 

A  bloodier  power  than  ruled  thy  ruins  then, 
O  sacred  Hellas!  many  weary  years 
He  wandered  till  the  path  of  Laian's  glen 

Was  grass-grown— and  the  unremembei'd  tears 
Were  dry  in  Laian  for  their  honour'd  chief. 
Who  fell  in  Bynnt,  pierced  by  Moslem  spears;— 

And  as  the  lady  look'd  with  faithful  grief 
From  her  high  lattice  o'er  the  rugged  path, 
Where  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil,  with  brief 

And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of  death 
Struck  body  and  soul  as  with  a  mortal  blight. 
She  saw  beneath  the  chesnuts,  fas  beneath, 

*  Tbe  Astkor  wu  panaiof  a  fiiUer  devalopnMBt  of  the  idbal 
diarMMr  of  AihaaoM^  whoa  It  ttrack  hini  that  in  an  attanpt  at 
extroBM  reflMBOBt  and  aaaljttt,  kit  coooeptloBC  ailfht  bo  be- 
tray od  la  to  tho  aHBOiIni  a  Borbld  eharactor.  Tho  roader  will 
jadfo  wkothor  ho  b  a  loMr  or  gatoer  by  thte  dlflkroaee.—Aoilbr'j 
Nou, 


An  old  man  toiling  up,  a  weary  wight; 

And  soon  within  her  hospitable  hall 

She  saw  his  while  hairs  jittering  in  the  li^t 

Of  the  wood  fire,  and  round  hb  shoulders  fill; 
And  his  wan  risage  and  his  withered  mien 
Yet  calm  and  [  ]  and  majesdcaL 

And  Athanase,  her  child,  who  must  have  been 
Then  three  years  old,  sate  opposite  and  gased. 
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Such  was  Zonoras;  and  as  daylight  finds 
An  amaranth  glittering  on  the  path  of  frost, 
When  autumn  nighu  have  nipt  all  weaker  kinds, 

Thus  had  his  age,  dark,  cold,  and  tempestrtoit, 
Shone  truth  upon  Zonoras;  and  he  fill'd 
From  fbimtains  pure,  nigh  overgrown  and  lost, 

The  spirit  of  Prince  Athanase,  a  child. 
With  soul-sustaining  songs  of  ancient  lore 
And  philosophic  wisdom,  dear  and  mild. 

And  tweet  and  subtle  talk  they  evennore, 
The  pupil  and  master  shared;  until. 
Sharing  the  undiminishable  store, 

Tbe  youth,  as  shadows  on  a  grassy  hill 
Outrun  the  winds  that  chase  them,  sopn  ontraa 
His  teacher,  and  did  teach  with  native  skill 

Strange  truths  and  new  to  that  experienced  man; 
Still  they  were  friends,  as  few  have  ever  Aen 
Who  mark  the  extremes  of  life's  discordant  q»aa. 

And  in  the  caverns  of  the  forest  green. 
Or  by  the  rocks  of  echoing  ocean  hoar, 
Zonoras  and  Prince  Athanase  were  seen 

By  summer  woodmen ;  and  when  wintei's  roar 
Sounded  o'er  earth  and  sea  its  blast  of  war, 
The  Balearic  fisher,  driven  from  shore, 

Hanging  upon  the  peaked  wave  afar, 

Then  saw  tlicir  lamp  from  Laian's  turret  gleam, 

Piercing  the  stormy  darkness  like  a  star, 


Which  pours  beyond  the  sea  one  stedfsst  bean. 
Whilst  all  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
Seem'd  wrecked.  They  did  but  j 

For,  lo  1  the  wintry  clouds  are  all  gone  by. 
And  bright  Arcturus  through  yon  pines  is 
And  far  o'er  southern  waves,  immoveably 

Belted  Orion  hangs — warm  light  is  flowing 
From  the  young  moon  into  the  sunset's  chasm.— 
■  O,  sununer  night!  with  power  divine,  bestowing 

«  On  thine  own  bird  the  sweet  enthusiasm 
Which  overflows  in  notes  of  liquid  giadnees, 
Filling  the  sky  like  light!   How  many  a  tpaun 
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«  Of  fevered  braint,  opprenrd  with  grief  and  madoeM, 

Were  lall'd  by  thee,  delightfol  oightungak! 

And  tfaeae  soft  wavee,  mnrmnring  a  gentle  aadneM, 

«  And  the  far  lighingt^f  yoa  piny  dale 
Made  Yocal  by  some  wind,  we  feel  not  here, — 
I  bear  alone  what  nothing  may  avail 

«c  To  lighten — a  strange  load!*— No  human  ear 
Heard  this  lament;  but  o'er  the  irisage  wan 
Of  Atbanase,  a  ruffling  atmosphere 

Of  dark  emotion,  a  swift  shadow  ran, 
Like  wind  upon  some  forest-bosom'd  lake, 
Glaasy  and  dark. — And  that  diTine  old  man 

Beheld  his  mystic  friend's  whole  being  shake. 
Even  where  its  inmost  depths  were  gloomiest — 
And  with  a  calm  and  measured  voice  he  spake, 

And  with  a  soft  and  equal  pressure,  prest 

That  cold  lean  liand : — ■  Dost  thou  remember  yet 

When  the  curved  moon,  then  lingering  in  tlie  west, 

«c  Paused  in  yon  waves  her  mighty  horns  to  wet. 
How  in  tliose  beams  we  walk'd,  half  resting  on  the  sea? 
'T  ia  just  one  year— sure  thou  dost  not  forget— > 

■  Then  Plato's  words  of  light  in  thee  and  me 
Linger'd  like  moonlight  in  the  moonless  east. 
For  we  bad  just  tlien  read — thy  memory 

•  la  foithful  now — the  story  of  the  foast ; 
And  Agathon  and  Diotima  seem'd 
From  death  and  [  ]  released. 


nucMBHT  III. 


'T  WAS  at  the  season  when  the  Earth  upsprings 
From  slumber,  as  a  sphered  angel's  child. 
Shadowing  its  eyes  with  green  and  j^lden  wings, 

Standa  up  before  it^mother  bright  and  mild. 
Of  whose  soft  voice  the  air  eipectant  seems— 
So  stood  before  the  sun,  which  shone  and  smiled 

To  see  it  rise  thus  joyous  from  its  dreams, 
The  fresh  and  radiant  Earth.    The  hoary  grove 
Wax'd  geeen— and  flowers  burst  forth  like  starry  beaaas;— 

{ t  The  grass  in  the  vrarm  son  did  start  and  move. 
And  sea-buds  burst  under  ihe  waves  serene : — 
How  many  a  one,  though  none  be  near  to  love. 


Loves  then  the  shade  of  his  own  soul,  half  i 
In  any  mirror — or  the  spring's  young  minions, 
The  winged  leaves  amid  the  copses  green; — 

How  many  a  spirit  then  puts  on  the  pinions 
Of  fancy,  and  outstrips  the  laggiqg  blast. 
And  his  own  step^^and  over  wide  dominions 

Sweeps  in  his  dream-drawn  chariot,  far  and  fast, 
More  fleet  than  storoM — the  wide  world  shrinks  below 
'When  winter  and  despondency  are  past. 


*T  was  at  this  season  that  Prince  Athanase 

Past  the  white  Alps—those  eagle-baffling  mountains 

Slept  in  their  shrouds  of  snow;— beside  the  ways 

The  waterialla  were  voiceless — ^for  tlieir  fountains 
Were  changed  to  mines  of  sunless  crysul  now, 
Or  by  the  cufdling  winds — like  brazen  wings 

Which  chug'd  alone  the  mountain's  marble  brow, 
Warp*d  into  adamantine  fretwork,  hung 
And  fUl'd  with  fresen  light  the  chasm  below. 


FRAGMENT  IV. 


Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  is  ail 
We  can  desire,  O  Love!  and  happy  souls. 
Ere  from  thy  rine  the  leaves  of  autumn  foil. 

Catch  thee,  and  feed  from  their  o'erflowing  bow  1a 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew;— 
Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  oceaif  roUs 

Invests  it ;  and  when  heavens  are  blue 
Thou  fiUest  them;  and  when  the  earth  is  fair, 
The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue 

Its  deserts  and  its  moiui tains,  till  -they  wear 
Beauty  like  some  bright  robe;— thou  ever  soarest 
Among  the  towers  of  men,  and  as  soft  air 


\ 


In  spring,  which  moves  the  unaiMtken'd  forest. 
Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak, 
Thou  floalest  among  men  $  and  dye  implorcst 

That  which  from  thee  they  should  implore:— the  weak 

Alone  kneel  to  thee,  offering  up  the  hearts 

The  strong  have  f  roken — yet  where  shall  any  seek 

A  garment  whom  thou  elotbett  not? 
Mariom,  iBiy. 


MAZENGHI.' 

Oa !  fosteiHBurse  of  man's  abandon'd  glory, 
Since  Athena,  ils  great  mother,  sunk  in  splendour ; 
Thou  shadowest  forth  that  mighty  shape  in  story. 
As  ocean  its  wreck'd  fanes,  severe  yet  lender : 
The  light-mvested  angel  Poesy 
Was  drawn  from  the  dim  world  to  welcome  thee. 

And  thou  in  painting  didst  transcribe  all  taught 

ISy  loftiest  meditations;  marble  knew 

The  sculptor's  fearless  soul — and  as  be  wrought. 

The  grace  of  his  own  power  and  freedom  grew. 

And  more  than  all,  heroic,  just,  sublime 

Thou  wert  among  the  false — was  this  thy  crime? 

Yes ;  and  on  Pisa's  marble  walls  the  twine 
Of  direst  weeds  hangs  garlanded — the  snake 
Inhabits  its  wreck'd  palaces; — in  thine 
A  beast  of  subtler  venom  now  doth  make 
Its  lair,  and  sits  amid  their  glories  overthrown, 
And  thus  thy  rictim's  fate  is  as  tliine  own. 

<  Tbit  fraipMot  r«fen  to  an  otmc,  ioU  ia  SMBOsdi't  Hitteira 
dM  RdpobllqaM  Iiallennaf,  vlitcb  ooearrad  daring  the  war  wbea 
FIvcaaot  Saally  Mbdaad  Piaa,  aad  radaoed  it  to  a  provlaoa.  Tba 
opeslag  fcaant  as*  addiawad  to  Aa  aaaqaariac  city. 
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The  sweetest  flowers  are  ever  frail  and  rare, 

And  love  and  freedom  btooom  but  to  wither; 

And  good  and  ill  like  rines  entangled  are. 

So  that  their  grapes  may  oft  be  pluck'd  tofjclher  ;— 

Divide  the  vintage  ere  thou  drink,  then  make 

Thy  heart  rvjoice  for  dead  Maxcnghi's  sake. 

No  record  of  his  crime  remains  in  story. 
Rut  if  the  morning  bright  as  evening  shono. 
It  was  some  high  and  holy  deed,  by  glory 
Pursued  into  fevgetfulness,  which  won 
From  the  blind  crowd  he  made  secure  and  free 
The  patriot's  meed,  toil,  death,  and  infamy. 

For  when  by  sound  of  trumpet  was  declared 
A  price  upon  his  life,  and  there  was  set 
A  penalty  of  blood  on  all  who  shared 
So  much  of  water  with  him  as  might  wet 
His  lips,  which  speech  divided  not — he  went 
Alone,  as  you  may  guess,  to  banishment. 

Amid  the  mo&ntains,  like  a  hunted  beast, 
lie  hid  himself,  and  hunger,  cold,  and  toil. 
Month  after  month  endured  ;  it  was  a  feast 
Whene'er  he  found  those  globes  of  deep  red  gold 
Which  in  the  woods  the  strawberry-tree  doth  bear, 
Suspended  in  their  emerald  atmosphere. 

And  in  tlie  roofless  huts  of  vast  morasses, 
Deserted  by  the  fever-stricken  serf. 
All  overgrown  with  reeds  and  long  rank  grasses. 
And  hillocks  heap'd  dl  moss-inwoven-  tnrf, 
And  where  the-  huge  and  speckled  aloe  made. 
Rooted  in  stones^  a  broad  and  pointed  shade. 

He  housed  himself.    Then  is  a  point  of  strand 
Near  Vada*s  tower  and  town  ;  and  on  one  sido 
The  treacherous  marsh  divides  it  front^the  land, 
Sbadow'd  by  pine  and  ilex  forests  wide, 
And  on  the  other  creeps  eternally, 
Through  muddy  weeds,  the  shallow,  sullen  sea. 
Naples,  1818. 


THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  wooDMAR  whose  rough  heart  was  out  of  tune 
(I  think  such  bearts^yec  never  came  to  g»od) 
llatad  to  hear,  under  the  start  or  moon 

One  n%htingale  in  an  interfluons  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody ;— - 
And  as  a  vale  is  watered  by  a  flood, 

Or  as  the  moonlight  filb  the  open  sky 
Stm^ing  with  darkneis*~as  a  tuberose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which  lie- 
Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  tbey  rose. 
The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 
In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 

Of  evening,  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fifl, 
Was  interfused  upon  the  silentness ; 
The  folded  roses  and-  the  violets  pale 

Heard  her  within  their  slumbers,  the  abyss 
Of  heaven  with  all  its  planets;  the  dull  ear 
Of  the  night-cradled  earth ;  the  loneliness 


Of  the  cireumfiuoos  waleia^— every  sphere 
And  every  flower  and  beaai  and  cloud  and  wate. 
And  every  wind  of  the  mate  mUBOtpbofe, 

And  every  beast  streteh'd  in  its  m^gid  cave. 
And  every  bird  luU'd  on  ito  moasy  bough. 
And  every  silver  moth  fresh  from  tbe  grave. 

Which  is  its  cradle— ever  from  below 
Aspiring  like  one  who  loves  too  fair,  too  far. 
To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  glow 

Of  one  serene  and  iinapproached  stai; 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  Light, 
Unconscious,  as  some  human  lovers  are. 

Itself  how  low,  how  high  beyond  all  height 

The  heaven  where  it  would  perish ! — and  every  form 

That  wonhipp'd  in  the  temple  of  the  night 

Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  cfaann 

Girt  as  with  an  interminable  zone, 

Whilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  music  was  a  storm 

Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oblivion 
Out  of  their  dreams;  harmony  became  love 
In  every  soul  but  one — 


And  so  this  man  retum'd  with  axe  and  saw 
At  evening  close  from  killing  the  tall  treen, 
The  soul  of  whom  by  nature's  gende  law 

Was  each  a  wood-nymph,  and  kept  ever  green 
The  pavement  and  the  roof  of  the  vrild*  copse, 
Chequering  the  sunlight  of  the  blue  serene 

With  jagged  leaves,  and  from  the  forest  tops 
Singing  the  winds  to  sleep— or  weeping  oft 
Fast  showers  of  aerial  water-drope- 

Into  their  mother's  bosom,  sweet  and  soft. 
Nature's  pure  tears  which  have  no  bitterness;— 
Around  the  cradles  of  the  birds  alo^^ 


They  spiead  thonselves  into  the  lovdu 

Of  fan-like  leaves,  and  over  pallid  flowers 

Hang  like  moist  clouds :— or,  where  highbcancheski«, 

Hake  a  green  space  among  the  silent  bowers, 
Like  a  vast  fane  in  a  metropolis. 
Surrounded  by  the  columns  and  the  towers 

All  overwrought  with  branchJike  traceries 
In  which  there  is  religion — and  the  mute 
Persuasion  of  unkindled  melodies. 

Odours  and  gleams  and  murmurs,  which  t&e  loir 
Of  the  blind  pilot-epirit  of  the  blast 
Stirs  as  it  sails,  now  grave  and  now  aonle. 

Wakening  the  leaves  and  waves  ere  it  has  past 
To  such  brief  unison  as  on  the  brain 
One  tone,  which  neter  can  recur,  has  cast, 

One  accent  never  to  return  again. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

Ait  thou  pale  for  wearioe« 
Of  climbing  heaTen,  and  gazing  on  the  eardi, 

Wandering  companionlea 
Among  the  Mart  that  have  a  different  birth, — 
And  eyer  changing,  like  a  joylets  eye 
That  finda  no  object  worth  its  constancy  T 


SONG  FOR  TASSO. 

I  LOTBD— alas!  our  life  is  love; 

But  when  we  cease  to  breathe  and  moTC 

I  do  suppose  love  ceases  too. 

I  thought,  but  not  as  now  1  do. 

Keen  thoughts  and  bright  of  linked  lore, 

Of  all  that  men  had  thought  before. 

And  all  that  nature  shows,  and  more. 

And  still  I  love  and  still  f  think. 
But  strangely,  for  my  heart  can  drink 
The  dregs  of  such  despair,  and  live. 
And  love ;[  ] 

And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  fast, 
I  mix  the  present  with  the  past, 
And  each  seems  uglier  than  the  last, 


Sometimes  I  see  before  me  flee 
A  silTer  spirit's  form,  like  thee, 
O  Leonora,  and  I  sit 
[  ]  still  watching  it, 

Till  by  the  grated  casement's  ledge 
It  fades,  with  sudb  a  sigh,  as  sedge 
J^reathi^o'er  the  breesy  streamlets  edge. 


EPITAPH. 

Tbbsb  are  two  friends  whose  lives  vrere  undivided. 
So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  hare  glided 
Under  the  grave;  let  not  0ieir  bones  be  parted. 
For  their  two  hearts  io  life  were  single-hearted. 


THE  WANKI&  MOON. 

Ann  like  a  dying  lady,  fcan  alid  pale, 
Who  totters  forth,  wrapt  inr  a  gauiy  veil, 
Oat  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  fading  brain, 
Tbe  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  earth, 
A  white  and  shapeless 


THE  END. 
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Mtmoit  0t  §i>tin  H^atst. 


The  short  career  of  John  Rbats  was  mariced  by 
the  developmeDtof  powers  which  have  been  rarely 
exhibited  in  one  at  so  immatored  an  age.  He  had 
but  just  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  when 
he  was  snatched  away  from  the  world,  and  an  end 
put  for  ever  to  a  genius  of  a  lofty  and  novel  or- 
der. Certain  party  critics,  who  made  it  their  ob- 
ject to  lacerate  the  feelings,  and  endeavour  to  put 
down  by  vituperation  and  misplaced  ridicule 
every  efibrt  which  emanated  not  from  their  own 
servile  dependents  or  followers,  furiously  attacked 
the  writiofis  of  Keats  on  their  appearance.  Their 
prooiise  of  greater  excellence  was  unquestion- 
able, their  beauties  were  obvious,  —  but  so  also 
were  delects,  which  might  easily  be  made  avail- 
able for  an  attack  upon  the  author ;  and  which 
certain  writers  of  the  Quarterly  Review  instantly 
seised  upon  to  gratify  party  malice,— not  against 
the^  author  so  much  as  against  his  friends.  The 
uomerited  abuse  poured  upon  Keats  by  this  pe- 
riodical work  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
end,  which  was  slowly  approaching  when  the  cri- 
ticism befbre-owntioned  appeared. 

This  original  and  singular  example  of  poetical 
genius  was  of  humble  descent,  and  was  bom  in 
Moerfieldt,Tjondon,  October  99, 1796,  at  a  livery- 
stables  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather. 
He  received  a  classical  erlucation  at  Enfield,  under 
a  Mr  Clarke,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  Ham- 
mond, a  surgeon  at  Edesonton.  The  son  of  his 
schoolflsaster  Clarke  encouraged  the  first  germs 
of  the  poetical  faculty  which  be  early  observed  in 
the  young  poet,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  means 
of  his  introduction  to  the  public.  Keats  was  an 
individual  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  so  that  he 
would  betray  emotion  even  to  tears  00  bearing  a 
noble  action  recited,  or  at  the  mention  of  a 
glowing  thongfat  or  one  of  deep  pathos :  yet  both 
his  morel  and  personal  courage  were  above  all 
susptcioe.  His  health  was  always  delicate,  for 
heh  ad  been  a  seven  months'  child  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  symptoms  of  premature  decay,  or 
ratber  of  fragile  vitality,  were  long  indicated  by 
bis  organixation,  before  consumption  decidedly 
dispbyed  itself. 

The  juvenile  productions  of  Keats  were  pub- 
lished in  1817,  the  author  being  at  that  time  in 
his  twenty-first  year.     His  favourite  sojourn  ap- 


pears to  have  been  Ilampstead,  the  localities  of 
which  village  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  ab- 
stractions, and  the  prompters  of  many  of  bis  best 
poetical  productions :  most  of  his  personal  friends, 
too,  resided  in  the  neichbourhood.  His  first  pub- 
lished volume,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
not  above  mediocrity,  contained  passages  and 
lines  of  rare  beauty.  His  political  sentiments  dif- 
fering from  those  of  the  Quarteriy  Review,  being 
manly  and  independent,  were  sins  never  to  be 
forgiven;  and  as  in  that  party  work  literary  judg- 
ment was  always  dealt  out  according  tQ  political 
congeniality  of  feeling,  with  the  known  servility 
of  its  writers,  an  author  like  Keats  had  no  chance 
of  being  judged  fairly.  He  was  friendless  and 
unknown,  and  could  not  even  attract  notice  to  a 
just  complaint  if  he  appealed  to  the  public,  from 
his  bpingyet  obscnre  as  an  author.  This  Gifford, 
the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  well  knew,  and  pour- 
ed his  malignity  upon  his  unoffending  victim  in 
proportion  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  want  of 
power  in  the  object  of  his  attack  to  resist  it.  A 
scion  of  nobility  might  have  scribbled  nonsense 
and  been  certain  of  applause ;  but  a  singular  ge- 
nius springing  up  by  its  own  vitality  in  an  ob- 
scure comer,  was  by  all  means  to  be  crushed. — 
Gifford  had  been  a  cobbler,  and  the  son  of  the 
livery-stable-keeper  was  not  worthy  of  his  criti- 
cal toleration !  Thus  it  always  is  with  those 
narrow-tninded  persons  who  rise  by  die  force  of 
accident  from  vulgar  obscurity  :  they  cannot  to- 
lerate a  brother,  much  less  superior  power  or 
genius  in  that  brother.  On  the  publication  of 
Keats's  next  work,  «Endymion,«  Gifford  attacked 
it  with  all  the  bitterness  of  which  his  pen  was 
capable,  and  did  not  hesitate,  before  lie  saw  the 
yrotk,  to  announce  his  intention  of  doing  so  to 
the  publisher.  Keats  had  endeavoured,  as  much 
as  was  consistent  with  independent  feeling,  to 
conciliate  the  critics  at  large,  as  may  be  observed 
in  his  preface  to  that  poem.  He  merited  to  be- 
treated  with  indulgence,  not  wounded  by  the  en- 
venomed shafts  of  political  animosity  for  literary 
errors.  His  book  abounded  in  passages  of  true 
poetry,  which  were  of  course  passed  over ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whethe^  the  cowardice  or 
tbe  cruelty  of  the  attack  upon  it,  most  deserve 
execration.  Of  great  sensitiveness,  as  already 
observed,  and  his  frame  already  touched  by  a 
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mortal  distemper,  he  felt  his  hopes  withered,  and 
hb  attempts  to  obtain  honourable  public  notice 
in  his  own  scantily  allotted  days  frustrated.  He 
was  never  to  see  his  honourable  fame :  this  prey- 
ed upon  his  spirit  and  hastened  his  end,  as  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  third  and  last  of  his 
works  was  the  little  volume  (bis  best  work)  con- 
taining «  Lamia,  •  -Isabella,*  •  The  Eve  of  St  Ag- 
nes,* and  «  Hyperion.*— That  he  was  not  a  fin- 
ished writer,  must  be  conced  ed  ;  that,  like  Koer* 
ner  in  Germany,  he  gave  rich  promise  rather  than 
matured  fruit,  may  be  granted;  but  they  must  in- 
deed  belli  judges  of  genius  who  are  not  delighted 
with  what  he  left,  and  do  not  see  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  might  have  worn  a  wreath  of  renown 
which  time  would  not  easily  have  withered.  His 
was  indeed  an  «  untoward  fate,«  as  Byron  ob- 
serves of  him  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  •  Don 
Juan.» 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  Reats  had 
felt  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  him  was 
mortal, — that  the  agents  of  decay  were  at  work 
upon  a  body  too  imperfectly  organized,  or  too 
feebly  constructed  to  wstain  long  the  fire  of  ex- 
istence.    He  had  neglected  his  own  health  to  at- 
tend a  brother  on  his  death-bed,  when  it  would 
have  been  far  more  prudent  that  he  had  recol- 
lected it  was  uecessary  he  should  take  care  of 
himself.    Under  the  bereavement  of  this  brother 
he  was  combating  his  keen  feelings,   when  the 
Zoilus  of  the  Quarterly  so  ferociously  attacked 
him.     The  excitement  of  spirit  was  too  much  for 
his  frame  to  sustain ;  and  a  blow  from  another 
quarter,  coming  about  the  same  time,  shook  him 
so  much,  that  he  told  a  friend  with  tears  «  his 
heart  was  breaking." — He  was  now  persuaded  to 
try  the  climate  of  Italy,  the  refuge  of  those  who 
have   no  more  to  hope  for  in  their  own;  but 
which  is  commonly  delayed  until  the  removal 
only  leads  the  traveller  to  the  tomb.  Thither  he 
went  to  die.    He  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Severn, 
an  artist  of  considerable  talent,  well  known  since 
in  Rome.  Mr  Severn  was  a  valuable  and  attached 
friend  of  the  poet ;  and  they  went  first  to  Naples, 
and  thence  journeyed   to  Rome, — where  Keats 
closed  his  eyes  on  the  world  on  the  a4tb  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1811.     He  wished  ardently  for  death  be- 
fore it  came.     The  springs  of  vitality  were  left 
nearly  dry  long  before  ;  his  lingering  as  he  did 
astonished  his  medical  attendants.     His  suffer- 
ings were  great,  hut  he  was  all  resignation.     He 
said,  not  long  before  he  died,  that  he  ■  felt  the 
flowers  growing  over  him.> 

On  the  examination  of  his  body,  post  mortem^ 
by  his  physicians,  'they  found  that  life  rarely  so 
long  tenanted  a  body  shattered  as  his  was :  his 
lungs  were  welUnigh  annihilated.— His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Protestants 


at  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of  Cains  Ces- 
tins,  near  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  wheie  a  white 
marble  tombstone,  bearing  the  following  iDscrip- 
tion,  surmounted  by  a  lyre  in  basso  reUeoo,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory : — 

This  Grave 
oonuins  all  that  was  moital 

ofa 

YOUNG  ENGLISH  POET, 

who, 

on  his  death-bed, 

in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 

at  the  malieiont  power  of  his  enemies, 

desired 

these  words  to  be  engraved  on  his  tombstoae  ■         , 

HSRK  LIES  ONI 
WBOSK  RAMI  WAS  WRIT  IN  WATXR.  I 

Feb.  34th,  1831. 

The  physiognomy  of  the'yonng  poet  indicated 
his  character.  Sensibility  was  predominant,  faot 
there  was  no  deficiency  of  power.  His  features 
were  well-defined,  and  delicately  susceptible  of ; 
every  impression.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark, 
but  his  cheeks  were  sunk,  and  his  face  pale  wheo 
he  was  tranquil.  His  hair  was  of  a  brown  cok>or, 
and  curled  naturally.  His  head  was  small,  and 
set  upon  broad  high  shoulder*,  and  a  body  dis- 
proportionately large  to  his  lower  limbs,  which, 
however,  were  well-made.  His  stature  was  low ; 
and  his  hands,  says  a  friend  ( Mr  L.  Hunt),  were 
faded,  having  prominent  veins — which  he  w;oiik1 
look  upon,  and  pronounce  to  belong  to  one  who 
had  seen  fifty  years.  His  temper  was  of  the  ge>- 
tlest  description,  and  he  felt  deeply,  all  favoan 
conferred  upon  him  :  in  fiict,  he  was  one  of  thoie 
marked  and  rare  characters  which  genius  staiap* 
from  their  birth  in  her  own  mould;  and  wboie 
early  consignment  to  the  tomb  has,  it  is  most 
probable,  deprived  the  world  of  works  calculated 
to  delight,  if  not  to  astonish  mankind  —of  pro- 
ductions to  which  every  congenial  spirit  and  kind 
quality  of  the  hnman'heart  woold  have  done  ho- 
mage, and  confessed  the  power.  It  is  to  be  w"  i 
mented  that  such  promise  should  have  been  so 
prematurely  blighted. 

.Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Keats  will 
be  found  passages  which  come  home  to  every  bo- 
som alive  to  each  nobler  and  kindlier  feeliag  of 
the  human  heart.  There  is  much  in  them  to  be 
corrected,  much  to  be  altered  for  the  better; 
but  there  are  sparkling  gems  of  the  first  lo*^ 
everywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  strange,  tbat  m 
civilized  societies  writings  should  be  judged  of; 
not  by  their  merits,  but  by  the  faction  to  which 
their  author  belongs,  though  their  prodnctioos 
may  be  solely  confined  to  subjects  the  most  re- 
mote from  controversy.  In  England,  a  partyHnan 
must  yield  up  every  thing  to  the  opinions  and 
dogmatism  of  his  caste.     He  must  reject  truths, 
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pervert  reason,  misrepresent  all  things  coining 
from  an  opponent  of  another  creed  in  religion  or 
politics.  Such  a  state  of  virulent  and  lamentable 
narrow-mindedness,  is  the  most  certain  that  can 
exist  for  blighting  the  tender  blossoms  of  genius, 
and  blasting  the  innocent  and  virtuous  hopes  of 
the  young  aspirant  after  honest  fame.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  young  and  ardent  mind  avow 
principles  hostile  to  those  who  set  up  for  its  ene- 
-if  he  be  but  the  friend  of  a  friend  openly 


mies- 


opposed  to  them,  it  is  enough ;  and  the  worst  is, 
that  the  hostility  displayed  is  neither  limited  by 
truth  and^ candour,  sound  principles  of  criticism, 
humanity,  or  honourable  feeling :  it  fights  with 
all  weapons,  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light,  by  craft, 
or  in  any  mode  to  obtain  its  bitter  objects.  The 
critics  who  hastened  the  end  of  Keats,  had  his 
works  been  set  before  them  as  being  those  of  an 
unknown  writer,  would  have  acknowledged  their 


talent,  and  applauded  where  it  was  due,  for  their 
attacks  upon  him  were  not  made  from  lack  of 
judgment,  but  from  wilfnl  hostility.  One  knows 
not  how  to  characterise  such  demoniacal  insin- 
cerity. Keats  belonged  to  a  school  of  politics 
which  they  from  their  ambush  anathematized: — 
hence,  and  hence  alone,  their  malice  towards 
him. 

Keats  was,  as  a  poet,  like  a  rich  fruit-tree  which 
the  gardener  has  not  pruned  of  its  luxuriance  : 
time,  had  it  been  allotted  him  by  Heaven,  would 
have  seen  it  as  trim  and  rich  as  any  brother  of 
the  garden.  It  is  and  will  ever  be  regretted  by 
the  readers  of  his  works,  that  he  lingered  no 
longer  among  living  men,  to  bring  to  perfection 
what  he  meditated,  to  contribute  to  British  lite- 
rature a  greater  name,  and  to  delight  the  lovers 
of  true  poetry  with  the  rich  melody  of  his  musi- 
cally embodied  thoughts. 
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PREFACE. 


Kif  owiRO  witbin  myself  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbis  Poem 
has  been  produced,  it  is  not  witbout  a  fieeliog  of  regret 
Chat  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to  tbe 
reader,  who  must  soon  perceive  great  inexperience, 
immaturity,  and  erery  error  denoting  a  fererisb  attempt, 
rather  than  a  deed  accomplished.  Tbe  two  first  books, 
and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are  not  of  such 
completion  as  to  warrant  ibeir  passing  the  press;  nor 
should  they  if  I  thought  a  yearns  castigation  would  do 
them  any  good ; — ft  will  not :  the  foundations  are  too 
sandy.  It  is  just  that  this  youqgster  should  die  away: 
a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not  some  hope  that  while 
it  is  dwindling  I  may  be  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for 
verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and  may 
deserve  a  punishment:  but  no  feeling  man  will  be  for- 
ward to  inflict  it:  he  mil  leave  me  alone,  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the  Mlure  in 
a  great  object.  This  is  not  written  with  tbe  least  atom 
of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  of  course,  but  from  the 
desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men  who  are  competent  to 
look,  and  who  do  look  with  a  xealous  eye,  to  the  honour 
of  English  literature. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature 
imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy;  but  there  is  a  space 
of  life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the 
character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  am> 
bition  thick-sighted :  ibence  proceeds  mawkishness,  and 
all  the  thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I  speak  of 
must  necessarily  taste  in  going  over  the  following 
pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the  beau- 
tiful mythology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  bright 
for  I  wish  to  try  once  more,  before  I  bid  it  farewelL 

Tbion  MOUTH,  i^pnV  10.  1818. 
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BOOK  1. 


A  THiRO  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 

Pass  Into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  os,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  th*  inhuman  dearth 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o*er-darken*d  ways 

Hade  for  our  searching:  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  avniy  tbe  pall 

From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffodils 

With  the  green  world  tliey  live  in ;  and  clear  rills 

That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake, 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms  i 

And  such  too  is  tbe  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

We  have  imagin'd  for  the  mighty  dead ; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read : 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
Tbe  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast. 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercast, 
They  alway  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 
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Therefore,  't  is  with  full  happineu  ihat  I 
Will  trace  the  story  of  Endymion. 
The  rery  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys:  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din  ,-v 
Now  while  the  early  budders  are  just  new. 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests;  while  the  willow  trails 
lU  delicate  amber;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.    And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  I  'U  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowers. 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimm'd  and  white, 
Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the  bees    . 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary. 
See  it  half  finish'd :  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold, 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness: 
There  let  iu  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dress 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 
Easily  onward,  thorough  flowers  and  weed. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latmoa  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into  o'erhanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 
And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequester'd  deep, 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepherd's  keep 
A  lamb  stray'd  far  a-down  those  inmost  glens, 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content, 
Over  the  hills  at  every  night-f«ll  went. 
Among  the  shepherds  't  was  believed  ever. 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pass'd  unworried 
By  any  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  head, 
Until  it  came  to  some  unfooled  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan :  ay,  great  bis  gains 
Who  thus  one  bmb  did  lose.    Paths  there  were  many, 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny, 
And  ivy  banks;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches :  who  could  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above. 
Edged  round  with  dark  tree  tops?  through  which  a  dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 

Fall  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantneis 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly ;  and  the  dew 
Bad  taken  fairy  phantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  tward  last  ev«. 
And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For  *t  was  the  mom :  Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 


Of  brightness  so  unsallied,  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds:  rain-ecented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun; 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him :  cold  springs  had  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass; 
Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains;  and  the  m 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenfold. 
To  feel  this  sun-rise  and  its  glories  old. 


Now  while  the  silent  workings  of  the  dawn 
Were  busiest,  into  that  self-same  lawn 
All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  there  sped 
A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded ;       ^ 
Who  gathering  round  the  altar,  seem  d  to  pry 
Earnestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday :  nor  had  they  walled 
For  many  moments,  ere  their  ears  were  sated 
With  a  fiiiut  breath  of  music,  which  ev*n  then 
Fill'd  out  its  voice,  and  died  away  again. 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
Its  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave, 
Tn  light-hung  leaves,  in  smoothest  echoes  breaking 
Through  copse-clad  valleys,— ere  their  death,  o'erCakic 
The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely 


And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there  glimmered  light 
Fair  faces  and  a  msb  of  garments  white. 
Plainer  and  plainer  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  past, 
Making  directly  for  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  muse !  let  not  my  weak  tongae  falter 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company, 
Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee : 
But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
My  soul ;  that  I  may  Tlare,  in  wayfaring, 
To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  sing. 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  along. 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd's  song; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker  over-brimm'd 
With  April's  tender  younglings:  next,  well  trimmM, 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunburnt  looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books; 
Such  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo's  pipe. 
When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe. 
Let  his  divinity  o'erflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly: 
Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground. 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
WMth  ebon-lipped  flutes :  close  after  theae, 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly. 
Begirt  with  minbtring  looks:  alway  his  eye 
Stedfast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept. 
And  after  him  his  sacred  vestments  swept. 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  milk-white. 
Of  mingled  wine,  out^parkling  generous  light; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could  cull : 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  rill. 
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His  aged  bead,  crowDed  with  beechen  wreath, 

Seem'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 

Of  winter  boar.    Theo  came  another  crowd 

Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  lime  aloud 

Their  share  of  the  ditiy.    After  them  appear'd, 

Up-foUow'd  by  a  multitude  that  rear'd 

Their  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair  wrought  car 

Easily  rolling  so  as  scarce  to  mar 

The  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown : 

Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 

Among  the  throng.     His  youth  was  fully  blown, 

Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 

And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 

A  chieftain  lung's:  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 

Was  bung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

A  smile  was  on  his  countenance i  he  seem'd, 

To  common  lookers  on,  like  one  who  dream'd 

Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian  : 

But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 

A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 

And  see  diat  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 

Through  his  forgotten  hands:  then  would  tliey  sigh. 

And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry, 

Of  logs  piled  solemnly. — Ah,  well-a-day. 

Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine  away ! 

Soon  the  assembly,  io  a  circle  ranged. 
Stood  silent  round  the  shrine:  each  look  was  changed 
To  sudden  veneration :  women  meek 
Bcckon'd  their  sons  to  silence ;  while  each  cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  paled  gently  for  slight  fear. 
Endymion  too,  without  a  forest  peer, 
Stood,  wan,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  face. 
Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
Eyed  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least, 
And,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands. 
Thus  spake  he :  «  Men  of  Latmosl  shepherd  bands! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks : 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That  overtop  your  mountains;  whether  come 
From  valleys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb; 
Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stirs 
Blue  hare-bells  lightly,  and  where  prickly  fune 
Buds  lavish  gold ;  or  ye,  wboee  precious  charge 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge. 
Whose  mellow  reeds  are  touch'd  with  sounds  forlorn 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton's  horn : 
Mothers  and  wives  I  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip,  with  needmenu,  for  the  moantain  air; 
And  all  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
Udderless  himbs,  and  in  a  little  cup 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  favour d  youth : 
Yea,  every  one  attend!  for  in  good  truth 
Our  vows  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  Pan. 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifers  sleeker  than 
Night-swollen  mushroomsl  Are  not  our  wide  plains 
Speckled  with  countless  fleeces?  Uave  not  rains 
Green'd  over  April's  lapT  No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes;  and  we  have  bad 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion  oar  lord. 
The  earth  is  glad :  the  merry  lark  has  pout'd 
His  early  song  against  yon  breezy  sky. 
That  spreads  so  clear  o'er  our  solemnity.* 


Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  fieap'd  a  spire 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire; 
Anon  he  stain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honour  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile, 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkling  bright 
'Neath  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hasy  light 
Spread  greyly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 

«  0  thou,  whose  mighty*palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness; 
Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hasels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  rceds-^ 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  hreeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 
Hear  us,  great  Pan ! 

«0  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'rnong  myrtles. 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms:  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossom'd  beans  and  poppied  com ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn. 
To  sing  for  thee;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near, 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine ! 

•  Thou,  to  whom  every  hvm  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half  sleeping  fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildcr'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 
And  gather  up  all  fancifuliest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads*  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fentastic  leaping, 
Tlio  while  they  pdt  each  other  on  tlie  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir-cones  brown- 
By  all  the  echoes  that  abont  thee  riiig. 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king! 

«  0  Hearkener  to  thetottd^-clappiDg  shears^ 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:  Winder  of  the  bom. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsman  :  Breather  round  our  fanaa. 
To  keep  off  mildewy  and  all  weather  barms: 
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Scnuige  miaktnuit  of  undeteribed  Bounds, 
That  come  a-«wooniog;  over  hollow  gronnds^ 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moon : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  unirersal  knowledge^see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  totps 
With  leares  about  their  brows'. 

•  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solhary  thinkings;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaveni 
Then  leaTe  the  naked  brain  :  be  still  the  leaven. 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown— but  no  more :  we  hnmbfy  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending. 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean!» 

Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  close, 
A  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arose, 
That  linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine. 
Young  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
To  the  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming  string. 
Aye,  those  fair  living  forms  swam  heavenly 
To  tunes  forgotten — out  of  memory  : 
Fair  creatures !  whose  young  childrens'  children  bred 
Thermopylae  its  heroes — not  yet  dead. 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful. 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  first-fruits— they  danced  to  weariness, 
And  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillock  turf,  and  caught  the  latter  end 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit-pitchers,  intent 
On  either  side;  pitying  the  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him,— Zephyr  penitent. 
Who  now,  ere  Phoebus  mounts  the  firmament. 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  archers  too,  upon  a  wider  plain. 
Beside  the  feathery  whining  of  the  shaft, 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  the  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
Call'd  up  a  thousand  thoughts  to  envelope 
Those  who  would  watch.    Perhaps,  the  trembling  knee 
And  frantic  gape  of  lonely  Niobe, 
Poor,  lonely  Niobe!  when  her  lovely  young 
Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  caressing  tongue 
Lay  a  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip. 
And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  motherly  cheeks.    Aroused  from  this  «id  mood 
By  one,  who  at  a  distance  loud  halloo*d. 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air, 
Many  might  after  brighter  visions  stare : 
After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaxe 

About  on  Neptune's  restless  ways. 


Until,  from  the  horiion's  vaulted  side, 

There  shot  a  gplden  splendour  liar  and  wide. 

Spangling  those  nrillion  pootings  of  the  brine 

With  quivering  ore:  't  was  even  an  awful  diine 

From  the  exaltation  of  Apollo's  bow; 

A  heavenly  beacon  in  their  dreary  woe. 

Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  contemplating. 

Might  turn  their  steps  towards  the  sober  rin^ 

Where  sat  Endymion  and  the  aged  priest 

'Mong  shepherds  gone  in  eld,  whose  looks  in  created 

The  silvery  setting  of  their  mortal  star. 

There  they  discoursed  upon  the  fragile  bar 

That  keeps  us  from  our  homes  ethereal ; 

And  what  our  duties  there:  to  nightly  call 

Vesper,  the  beauty-crest  of  summer  weather; 

To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 

For  the  sun's  purple  conch ;  to  emniale 

In  ministring  the  potent  rule  of  iiate 

With  speed  of  fire-tail'd  exhalations; 

To  lint  her  pallid  cheek  with  bloom,  who  cons 

Sweet  poesy  by  moonlight :  besides  these, 

A  world  of  other  unguess'd  offices. 

Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  converse. 

Into  Elysium;  vying  to  rehearse 

Each  one  his  own  anticipated  bliss. 

One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  eonld  not  miss 

His  quick  gone  love,,  among  fair  blossom'd  boughs. 

Where  every  xephyr-sigh  pouts,  and  endows 

Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming. 

Another  wish'd,  'mid  that  eternal  spring. 

To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  feathery  sails, 

Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  ahnond  val^: 

Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the  snaooth  wuwi. 

And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples  bind; 

And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 

His  messenger,  his  little  Mercury. 

Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 

Their  fellow  huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  champaigir 

In  times  long  past;  to  sit  with  them,  and  talk 

Of  ail  the  chances  in  tlieir  earthly  walk ; 

Comparing,  joyfully,  their  plenteous  stores 

Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moors. 

Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the  cold. 

And  shared  their  famish'd  scrips.    Thus  ali  ont-lold 

Their  fond  imaginations,— saving  him 

Whose  eyelids  curtain'd  up  their  jewels  dim, 

Endymion :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 

To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had  riven 

His  fainting  recollections.    Now  indeed 

His  senses  had  swoon'd  off :  he  did  not  heed 

The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispers  low. 

Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his  vroe. 

Or  anxious  calls,  or  close  of  trembling  palms. 

Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalms: 

But  in  tlie  self-same  fixed  trance  he  kept, 

Like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  never  stepC 

Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man, 

Froaen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who  whispers  him  so  pantingly  and  close? 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister:  of  all  those, 
His  friends,  the  dearest.     Hushing  signs  she  made. 
And  breathed  a  sisier^s  sorrow  to  persuade 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradling  on  ber  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  breathe  away  the  curse : 
She  led  him,  like  some  midnight  spirit  nurse 
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Of  happy  changes  in  emphatic  dreams, 
Along  a  path  between  two  little  streams,— 
Guarding  his  forehead,  with  her  round  dhow, 
From  low-grown  branches,  and  his  footsteps  slow 
From  stumbling  over  stumps  and  hillocks  small; 
Until  they  came  to  where  these  streamlets  fialJ, 
With  mingled  babblings  and  a  gentle  rush, 
Into  a  riTcr,  clear,  brimful,  and  flush 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky. 
A  little  shallop,  floating  there  hard  by. 
Pointed  its  oeak  over  the  fringed  bank; 
And  soon  it  lightly  dipt,  and  rose,  and  sank, 
And  dipt  again,  with  the  young  couple's  weight,-— 
Peona  guiding,  through  the  water  straight, 
Towards  a  bowery  island  opposite ; 
Which  gaining  presently,  ^e  steered  light 
Into  a  shady,  fre»h,  and  ripply  cove, 
Where  nested  was  an  arbour,  overwove 
Dy  many  a  summers  silent  fingering; 
To  whose  cool  bosom  she  was  used  to  bring 
Her  playmates,  with  their  needle  broidery. 
And  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 

So  she  was  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
Under  her  favourite  bower  s  quiet  shade. 
On  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  flower  leaves. 
Dried  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 
When  last  the  sun  his  autumn  tresses  shook. 
And  the  tann'd  harvesters  rich  armfuls  took. 
Soon  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 
But,  ere  it  crept  upon  him,  he  had  prest 
Peona's  busy  hand  against  his  lips. 
And  still,  a  sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips 
In  tender  pressure.     And  as  a  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace :  so  that  a  whispering  blade 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling 
Down  in  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light  rustling 
Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  ail  be  heard. 

O  magic  sleep !  O  comfortable  bird, 
That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth !  O  uncoofined 
Restraint!  imprisoned  liberty !  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy. 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves, 
Echoing  grottos,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight ;  aye,  to  all  the  mazy  world 
Of  silvery  enchantment! — who,  upfuri'd 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour. 
But  renovates  and  lives? — Thus,  in  the  bower, 
Endymion  was  calm'd  to  life  again. 
Opening  his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain, 
He  said  :  ■  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom  :  thou  a/t  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
About  me;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray  , 
From  those  kind  eyes, — the  very  home  and  haunt 
Of  sisterly  affection.    Can  1  want 
Aught  else,  aught  nearer  heaven,  than  such  tears? 
Yet  dry  them  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  fears 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.    No,  I  will  once  more  raise 


My  voice  upon  the  moUntain-heights;  once  more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar : 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loll 
Around  the  breathed  boar:  again  I  '11  poll 
The  foir-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  chosen  bow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low, 
Again  1  'II  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thru^es,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.    So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet ! 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  softly  intreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course.* 

^ereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source, 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow-drops  with  glad  exclaim, 
And  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  pulsing  came 
A  lively  prelude,  ^bioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.    'T  was  a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange.    Surely  some  influence  rare 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damsel's  hand ; 
For  still,  with  Delphic  emphasis,  she  spann'd 
The  quick  invisible  strings,  even  though  she  saw 
Endymion's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaw 
Before  the  deep  intoxication. 
But  soon  she  came,  with  sudden  burst,  upon 
Her  self-possession — swung  the  lute  aside, 
And  earnestly  said :  «  Brother,  't  is  vain  to  hide 
That  thou  dost  know  of  things  mysterious. 
Immortal,  starry ;  snch  "alone  could  thus 
Weigh  down  thy  nature.    Hast  thou  sinn'd  in  aught 
Offensive  to  tlie  heavenly  powers?  Caught 
A  Paphian  dove  upon  a  message  sent? 
Thy  death  ful  bow  against  some  deer-herd  bent. 
Sacred  to  Dian?  Haply,  thou  hast  seen 
Her  naked  limbs  among  the  alders  green ; 
And  that,  alas!  is  death.     No,  I  can  trace 
Something  more  high  perplexing  in  thy  facelw 

Endymion  look'd  at  her,  and  press'd  her  hand. 
And  said,  «  Art  tliou  so  pale,  who  wast  so  bland 
And  merry  in  our  meadows?  How  is  this? 
Tell  me  thine  ailment:  tell  me  all  amiss! — 
Ah !  thou  hast  been  unhappy  at  the  change 
Wrought  suddenly  in  me.     What  indeed  more  strange? 
Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise? 
Ambition  is  no  sluggard :  't  is  no  prize. 
That  toiling  years  would  put  within  my  grasp, 
That  I  have  sigh'd  for  :  with  so  deadly  gasp 
No  man  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  set  my  heavier  grief  above 
These  things  which  happen.     Rightly  have  they  done: 
I,  who  still  saw  the  horizontal  sun 
Heave  his  broad  shoulder  o'er  the  edge  of  the  world. 
Out-facing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hurl'd 
My  spear  aloft,  as  signal  for  the  chace — 
I,  who,  for  very  sport  of  heart,  would  race 
With  my  own  steed  from  Araby ;  pluck  down 
A  vulture  from  his  towery  perching;  frown 
A  lion  into  growling,  loth  retire — 
To  lose,  at  once,  all  my  toil-breeding  fire, 
And  sink  tlms  low !  but  I  will  ease  my  breast 
Of  secret  grief,  here  in  this  bowery  nest. 

■  This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky, 
Till  it  b^ins  U>  progress  silverly 


Around  the  western  border  of  the  wood, 

Whence,  from  a  certain  tpot,  its  winding  flood 

Scenu  at  the  distance  like  a  cmcent  moon : 

And  in  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June, 

Had  I  been  used  to  pass  my  weary  eves ; 

The  rather  for  the  sun  unwilling  leares 

So  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power. 

And  I  could  witness  his  most  kingly  hour, 

When  he  doth  lighten  up  the  golden  reins, 

And  paces  leisurely  down  amber  plains 

His  snorting  four.     Now  when  his  chariot  last 

Its  beams  against  the  zodiac-lion  cast, 

There  blossom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 

Of  sacred  dilamy,  and  poppies  red  : 

At  which  I  wondered  greatly,  knowing  well 

That  but  one  night  had  wrought  this  flowery  spell; 

And,  sitting  down  close  by,  began  to  muse 

What  it  might  mean.     Perhaps,  thought  I,  Morpheus, 

In  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook; 

Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Night  uptook 

Her  ebon  urn,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth, 

Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it :  such  garland  wealth 

Came  not  by  common  growth.     Thus  on  I  thooght, 

Until  my  head  was  dizzy  and  distraught. 

Moreover,  through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 

A  breeze,  most  softly  lulling  to  my  soul ; 

And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 

Of  colours,  wings,  and  bursts  of  spangly  light; 

The  which  became  more  strange,  and  strange,  and  dim. 

And  then  were  gulfd  in  a  tumultuous  swim  :' 

And  then  1  fell  asleep.     Ah,  6an  I  tell 

The  enchantment  that  afterwards  befel? 

Yet  it  was  but  a  dream  :  yet  such  a  dream 

That  never  tongue,  although  it  ovcrteem 

WMth  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  spring. 

Could  Ggure  out  and  to  conception  bring 

All  1  beheld  and  felt.     Methought  I  lay 

Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 

Among  the  stars  in  virgin  splendour  pours ; 

And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doors 

Of  heaven  appcar'd  to  open  for  my  flight, 

I  became  loth  and  fearful  to  alight 

From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward  glance: 

So  kept  me  stcdfast  in  that  airy  trance. 

Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 

When,  presently,  the  stars  began  to  glide. 

And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view: 

At  which  I  sigh'd  that  I  could  not  pursue. 

And  dropt  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge; 

And  lo!  from  opening  clouds,  I  saw  emerge 

The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 

A* shell  for  Neptune's  goblet;  she  did  soar 

So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 

Commingling  with  h^r  argent  spheres  did  roll 

Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 

At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapoury  tent — 

Whereat,  methought,  the  lidless-cyed  train 

Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 

To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I  raised 

My  sight  right  upward:  but  it  was  quite  dazed 

By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down  apace. 

Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face: 

Again  I  look'd,  and,  O  ye  deities. 

Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies! 

Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  completeness  T 

Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  sweetness? 


Speak,  stubborn  esrth,  and  tell  me  whers,  O  ^mhere 

Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair? 

Not  oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  western  san  ; 

Not — thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister!  let  me  shun 

Such  fbllying  before  tliee<— yet  she  had. 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  Co  make  me  mad ; 

And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided. 

Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 

Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow ; 

The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not  how. 

With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes. 

Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  fiiiaCest  »i^fa«;, 

That,  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  clings 

And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stings 

Of  human  neighbourhood  envenom  all. 

Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call? 

To  what  high  fane7— Ah!  see  her  hovering  fieef. 

More  bluely  vein'd,  more  soft,  more  wliilely  swreet 

Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she  rase 

From  out  her  cradle  shell.     The  wind  oul-bio«vn 

Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion; 

'T  is  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  million 

Of  little  eyes,  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed, 

Over  the  daikest,  lushest  blue-bell  bed, 

Handfuls  of  daisies.-— •  Endymion,  how  stranee! 

Dream  within  dream  !«"•  She  took  an  airy  range. 

And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  very  maid, 

Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afnud» 

And  presVd  me  by  the  hand :  Ah !  't  was  too  miicb ; 

Methought  I  fainted  at  the  charmed  touch. 

Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 

Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  waters  ran 

Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral :  for  anon, 

I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 

Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth. 

And  eagles  struggle  vrith  the  buffeting  north 

That  balances  the  heary  meteor^srone ; — 

Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone, 

But  lapp'd  and  lull'd  along  the  dangeroos  sky. 

Soon,  as  it  seem'd,  we  left  onr  journeying  high. 

And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies  swuop'd  ; 

Such  as  ay  muster  where  grey  time  has  scoop'd 

Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain's  side : 

There  hollow  sounds  aroused  me,  and  I  sigh'd 

To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliss — 

I  was  distracted ;  madly  did  1  kiss 

The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did  give 

My  eyes  at  once  to  death  :  hot 't  was  to  live. 

To  take  in  draughu  of  life  from  the  gold  fbuac 

Of  kind  and  passionate  looks;  to  count,  and  count 

The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that  seeoa'd 

A  second  self,  that  each  might  be  redeem'd 

And  plunder'd  of  iu  load  of  blessedness. 

Ah,  desperate  mortal !  I  ev'n  dared  to  press 

Her  very  chock  against  my  crowned  lip. 

And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 

Into  a  warmer  air:  a  moment  more. 

Our  feet  were  soft  in  (lowers.    There  was  store 

Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.  Sometimes 

A  8cen(  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 

Loiter'd  around  us;  then  of  honey  cells. 

Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells; 

And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest. 

An  arch  face  peep'd,— an  Oread  as  I  guess'd. 

■  Why  did  I  dream  that  sleep  o'er-powcr'd  rae 
In  midst  of  all  this  heaven?  W^hy  not  see. 
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Far  off,  the  shadows  of  his  pinions  dark, 

And  stare  them  from  me?  But  no,  like  a  spark 

That  needs  must  die,  although  its  little  beam 

Reflects  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 

Fell  into  nothing — into  stupid  sleep. 

And  so  it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 

A  careful  moving  caught  my  waking  ears, 

And  up  I  started :  Ah !  my  sighs,  my  tears, 

My  clenched  hands;— for  lo!  the  poppies  hung 

Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ousel  sung 

A  heavy  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 

Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away. 

With  leaden  looks :  the  solitary  breeze 

Bluster'd,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did  tease 

AViih  wayward  melancholy;  and  1  thought, 

mark  me,  Peona!  that  sometimes  it  brought 

Faint  fare-thee-wells,  and  sigh-«hrHled  adieus!'— 

Away  I  wander'd— all  the  pleasant  hues 

Of  heaven  and  earth  bad  f^ded  :  deepest  shades 

Were  deepest  dungeons;  heaths  and  sunny  glades 

Were  full  of  pestilent  light;  our  taintless  rills 

Secm'd  sooty,  and  o'er-spread  with  uptum'd  gills 

Of  dying  fish ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 

In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  out-grown 

Like  spiked  aloe.    If  an  innocent  bird 

Before  my  heedless  footsteps  stirr'd,  and  stirr'd 

In  I iide  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 

My  soul  with  under  darkness;  to  entice 

My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  precipice: 

Therefore  f  eager  follow'd,  and  did  curse 

The  disappointment.     Time,  that  aged  nurse, 

Rock'd  me  to  patience.    Now,  thank  gentle  heaven ! 

These  things,  with  all  their  comfortings,  are  given 

To  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee, 

Sweet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 

Of  weary  life.» 

Thus  ended  he,  and  botli 
Sat  silent :  for  the  maid  was  very  loth 
To  answer ;  feeling  well  that  breathed  words 
Would  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
Against  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
Of  grasshoppers  against  the  sun.  She  weeps. 
And  wonders;  struggles  to  devise  some  blame; 
To  put  on  such  a  look  as  would  say,  Sfiame 
On  tills  poor  weakness!  but,  for  all  her  strife, 
She  could  as  soon  have  crush'd  away  the  life 
From  a  sick  dove.  At  length,  to  break  the  pause, 
Slie  said  with  trembling  chance :  •  Is  this  tlie  cause  1 
Tilts  allT  Tet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas! 
That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demi-god,  and  leave 
IJis  name  upon  the  harp-string,  should  achieve 
No  higher  bard  than  simple  maidenhood. 
Singing  alone,  and  fearfully, — how  the  blood 
Left  his  young  cheek;  and  how  he  used  to  stray 
He  knew  not  where;  and  how  he  would  say,  nn/, 
If  any  said  *t  was  love :  and  yet 't  was  love ; 
What  could  it  be  but  love  I  How  a  ring-dove 
Let  fall  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  his  path; 
And  how  he  died :  and  then,  that  love  doth  scathe, 
The  gentle  heart,  as  northern  blasts  do  roses; 
And  then  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  closes 
With  sighs,  and  an  alas  I — Endymion  I 
Be  rather  io  the  trumpet's  mouth,— anon 


Among  the  winds  at  large— that  all  may  hearken  I 

Although,  before  the  crystal  heavens  darken, 

I  watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lakes 

Pictured  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 

The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gold  sands. 

Islands,  and  creeks,  and  amber-fretted  strands 

With  horses  prancing  o'er  them,  palaces 

And  towers  of  amethyst, — would  I  so  tease 

My  pleasant  days,  because  I  could  not  mount 

Into  those  regions!  The  Morphean  fount 

Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams. 

And  fitful  whinu  of  sleep  are  made  of,  streams 

Into  its  airy  channels  with  so  subtle. 

So  thin  a  breathing,  not  the  spider's  shuttle. 

Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space 

Of  a  swallow's  nest-door,  could  delay  a  trace, 

A  tinting  of  its  quality :  how  light 

Must  dreams  themselves  be;  seeing  they're  more  slight 

Than  the  mere  nothing  that  engenders  them  1 

Then  wherefore  sully  the  entrusted  gem 

Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts  so  sick? 

Why  pierce  high-fronted  honour  to  the  quick 

For  nothing  but  a  dream  ?■   Hereat  the  youth 

Look'd  up :  a  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 

Was  in  his  plaited  brow :  yet,  his  eyelids 

Widen'd  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 

A  little  breexe  to  creep  between  the  fons 

Of  careless  butterflies  :  amid  his  pains 

He  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew, 

Full  palatable;  and  a  colour  grew 

Upon  hu  cheek,  while  thiw  he  lifeful  spake. 

«  Peona !  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises :  nothing  base. 
No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  unlaca 
The  stubborn  canvas  f6r  my  voyage  prepared — 
Though  now  't  is  tatler'd;  leaving  my  bark  bared 
And  sullenly  drifting:  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope, 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness?  In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 
A  fellowship  with  essence;  till  we  shine. 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  space.  Behold 
The  clear  religion  of  heaven !  Fold 
A  rose  leaf  round  thy  finger's  taperness, 
And  soothe  thy  lips :  hist!  when  the  airy  stress 
Of  music  s  kiss  tmpr^naies  the  free  winds, 
And  witli  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs: 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  enclouded  tombs ; 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophecy  in  gs  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot; 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was; 
And,  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept. 
Feel  we  these  things ! — that  moment  have  we  stept 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.     But  tliere  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthralments  far 
More  self-destroying,  leading,  by  degrees, 
To  the  chief  intensity :  tlie  crown  of  these 
Is  made  of  love  and  friendship,  and  sits  high 
Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
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All  iu  more  ponderous  and  bulky  worth 

Is  friendship,  whence  there  ever  issues  forth 

A  steady  splendour;  but  at  the  tip-top, 

There  hangs  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  drop 

Of  ii^ht,  and  that  is  love :  its  influence 

Thrown  in  our  eyes,  genders  a  novel  sense, 

At  which  we  start  and  fret;  till  in  the  end. 

Melting  into  its  radiance,  we  blend. 

Mingle,  and  so  become  a  part  of  it,~> 

Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  interknit 

So  wingedly :  when  we  combine  therewith. 

Life's  self  is  nourish'd  by  its  proper  pith. 

And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 

Aye,  so  delicious  is  the  unsating  food. 

That  men,  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the  ran 

Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  fan 

And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 

All  chaff  of  custom,  wipe  away  all  slime 

Left  by  men-slugs  and  human  serpen  try, 

Have  txsen  content  to  let  occasion  die, 

Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  elysium. 

And,  truly,  I  would  rather  be  struck  dumb, 

Than  speak  against  this  ardent  listlessness : 

For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly ; 

As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high. 

And  cloistei'd  among  cool  and  bunch^l  leaves — 

She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 

How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-grey  hood. 

Just  so  may  love,  although 't  is  understood 

The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath, 

Produce  more  than  our  searching  witncsseth: 

What  I  know  not :  but  who,  of  men,  can  tell 

That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit  wouldswell 

To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail, 

The  earth  iu  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale. 

The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones, 

The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones, 

Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet, 

If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet? 

•  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men's  being  mortal,  immortal;  to  shake 
Ambition  from  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content;  what  merest  whim. 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavour  after  fame, 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  stedfast  aim 
A  love  immortal,  an  Immortal  too. 
Look  not  so  wilder'd;  for  these  things  are  true, 
And  never  can  be  bom  of  atomies 
That  buz2  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain-flies. 
Leaving  us  fancy-sick.     No,  no,  I  'm  sure. 
My  restless  spirit  never  could  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  did,  though  fearfully,  espy 
A  hope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
When  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Has  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Was  pass'd  in  dreaming.     Hearken,  sweet  Peonal 
Beyond  tlie  matroa-lemple  of  Latona, 
Which  we  should  see  but  for  these  darkening  boughs. 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged  brows 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart. 
And  meet  so  neariy,  that  with  wings  outraught. 


And  spreaded  tail,  a  vulture  could  not  glide 

Past  them,  but  he  must  brurii  on  orery  side. 

Some  moulder'd  steps  lead  into  this  cool  cell. 

Far  as  the  slabbed  margin  of  a  well, 

Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye 

Right  upward,  through  the  bushes,  to  the  sky. 

Oft  have  I  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their  stalks  sec 

Like  vestal  primroses,  but  dark  velvet 

Edges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden  pits : 

'T  was  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  and  slils 

In  a  mossy  stone,  that  sometimes  was  my  seat. 

When  all  above  was  faint  with  mid<<lay  heat. 

And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thoughts  to  heed, 

I  'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a  reed ; 

So  reaching  back  to  boyhood :  make  me  shipe 

Of  moulted  feathers,  touchwood,  alder  chips. 

With  leaves  stuck  in  them ;  and  the  Neptune  be 

Of  their  petty  ocean.  Oftener,  heavily. 

When  love-lorn  hours  had  left  me  1^  a  child, 

I  sat  contemplating  the  figures  wild 

Of  o'er-head  clouds  melting  the  mirror  through. 

Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watch'd,  by  flew 

A  cloudy  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  quiver; 

So  plainly  character  d,  no  breeie  would  shiver 

The  happy  chance :  so  happy,  I  was  fain 

To  follow  it  upon  the  open  plain. 

And,  therefore,  was  just  going;  when,  behold ! 

A  wonder,  hit  as  any  I  have  told — 

The  same  bright  face  I  tasted  in  my  sleep. 

Smiling  in  the  clear  well.    My  heart  did  leap 

Through  the  cool  depth. — It  moved  as  if  to  flee 

I  started  up,  when  lo !  refreshfully. 

There  came  upon  my  face,  in  plenteous  showers. 

Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves,  and  Uowert, 

Wrapping  all  objects  from  my  smother'd  sight. 

Bathing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delight. 

Aye,  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  bliss 

Alone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abyss 

Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  had  gone  agaio. 

Pleasure  is  oft  a  visitant ;  but  pain 

Clings  cruelly  to  us,  like  the  gnawing  sloth 

On  the  deer's  tender  haunches :  late,  and  loth, 

Tis  scared  away  by  slow-reluming  pleasure. 

How  sickening,  how  dark  the  dreadful  leisare 

Of  weary  days,  made  deeper  exquisite. 

By  a  fore-knowledge  of  unslumbrous  night! 

Like  sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  still, 

Than  when  1  wander'd  from  the  poppy  hill : 

And  a  whole  age  of  lingering  moments  crept 

Sluggishly  by,  ere  more  contentment  swept 

Away  at  once  the  deadly  yellow  spleen. 

Yes,  thrice  have  I  this  fair  enchantment  seen; 

Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 

When  last  the  wintry  gusts  gave  over  strife 

With  the  conquering  sun  of  spring,"  and  left  the  skies 

Warm  and  serene,  hut  yet  with  moisien'd  eyes 

In  pity  of  the  shatler*d  infant  buds, — 

That  time  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber  studs. 

My  hunting-cap,  because  I  laugh'd  and  smiled. 

Chatted  with  thee,  and  many  days  exiled 

All  torment  from  my  breast;— 'twas  even  then. 

Straying  about,  yet,  coop'd  up  in  the  den 

Of  helpless  discontent,— hurling  my  lance 

From  place  to  place,  and  following  at  chance, 

At  last,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trees  it  struck. 

And,  plashmg  among  bedded  pebbles,  alnek 
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In  che  middle  of  a  brook,— whoM  tilTor  nmble 
Dowa  twenty  little  falls,  through  reeda  and  bramble, 
Tracing  along,  it  brooght  me  to  a  care, 
Whence  it  ran  brightly  forth,  and  white  did  law 
The  nether  sides  of  mossy  stones  and  rock, — 
'Mong  which  it  gurgled  blithe  adieus,  to  mock 
Itt  own  sweet  grief  at  parting.    Overhead, 
Hung  a  lush  screen  of  drooping  weeds,  and  spread 
Thick,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph's  home. 

*  Ah  \  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  ream  T 
Said  I,  low  Toiced :  *  Ah,  whither!  'Tis  the  grot 
Of  Proserpine,  when  Uell,  obscure  and  hot. 
Doth  her  rerign :  and  where  her  tender  hands 
She  dabbles,  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands  : 

Or  *t  is  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits. 
And  babbles  thorough  silence,  till  her  wjts 
Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon. 
Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tone 
Of  sadneiB.    O  that  she  would  take  my  rows, 
And  breathe  them  nghingly  among  the  boughs, 
To  sue  her  gentle  ears  for  whose  fsir  head. 
Daily,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their  bed. 
And  weave  them  dyingly — sand  honey-whispers 
Round  every  leaf,  that  all  those  gentle  lispers 
May  sigh  my  love  unto  her  pitying  I 

0  charitable  echo !  hear,  and'sing 
This  ditty  to  her!— tell  her'— so  I  stayed 

Hy  foolish  tongue,  and  listening,  half  afraid, 
Stood  stupefied  with  my  own  empty  folly. 
And  blushing  for  the  freaks  of  melancholy. 
Salt  tears  were  coming,  when  I  beard  my  name 
Most  fondly  lipp'd,  and  then  these  accents  came : 

*  Endymion !  the  cave  is  secreter 

Than  the  isle  of  Deios.    Echo  hence  shall  stir 
No  sighs  but  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  light  noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  While  it  travelling  cloys 
And  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair.' 
At  that  oppress'd,  I  hurried  in.— Ah !  where 
Are  those  swift  moments?  Whither  are  they  fledl 

1  'U  smile  no  more,  Peona;  nor  will  wed 
Sorrow,  the  way  to  death ;  but  patiently 
Bear  up  against  it :  so  farewell,  sad  sigh; 
And  come  instead  demurest  meditation, 
To  occupy  me  wholly,  and  to  fashion 

My  pilgrimage  for  the  world's  dusky  brink. 
No  more  will  I  count  over,  link  by  link, 
My  chain  of  grief:  no  longer  strive  to  find 
A  half-fbrgetfulness  in  mountain  wind 
Blustering  about  my  ears'-  ay,  thou  shalt  see. 
Dearest  of  sisters,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
What  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  make  my  days. 
There  is  a  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
Wher^er  1  look :  but  yet,  I  'II  say 't  is  naught- 
And  here  I  bid  it  die.    Have  not  I  caught. 
Already,  a  more  healthy  countenance? 
By  this  the  sun  is  setting;  we  may  chance 
Meet  some  <^  our  near-dwdlers  with  my  car.» 

This  said,  he  rose,  faint-smiling  like  a  star 
Through  autumn  mists,  and  took  Peona's  band : 
They  stept  into  the  boat,  and  launch'd  from  land. 


BOOK  11. 

0  BovKRBiGN  powcr  of  love !  0  grief!  O  balm ! 

All  records,  saving  thine,  come  cool,  and  calm. 

And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed  yean : 

For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 

Have  become  indolent ;  but  touching  thine. 

One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth  pine. 

One  kiss  brings  honey-dew  from  buried  days. 

The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  smothering  o'er  their  blaze, 

Stiff-holden  shields,  far-piercing  spears,  keen  blades. 

Struggling,  and  blood,  and  shrieks— all  dimly  fades 

Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  brain; 

Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  we  feel  amain 

The  close  of  Troilus  and  Oessid  sweet. 

Hence,  pageant  history !  hence,  gilded  cheat! 

Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds! 

Wide  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmur  breeds 

Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory ! 

Many  old  rotten-timher'd  boats  there  be 

Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 

To  goodly  vessels;  many  a  sail  of  pride. 

And  golden-keel'd,  is  left  unlaunch'd  and  dry^ 

But  wherefore  this?  What  care,  though  owl  did  fly 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast? 

What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 

The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers  7 

Though  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slumbers 

The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care? — Juliet  leaning 

Amid  her  Mrindow-flowers, — sighing, — ^weaning 

Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow. 

Doth  more  avail  than  these :  the  silver  flow 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den. 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires.    Fearfully 

Must  such  conviction  come  upon  his  head. 

Who,  thus  far,  discontent,  has  dared  to  tread. 

Without  one  muse's  smile,  or  kind  behest. 

The  path  of  love  and  poesy.    But  rest. 

In  chafing  restlessness,  is  yet  more  drear 

Than  to  be  crush'd,  in  striving  to  uprear 

Love's  standard  on  the  battlements  of  song. 

So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  me  along. 

Like  legion'd  soldiers. 

Brain-sick  shepherd-prince! 
What  promise  hast  thou  faithful  guarded  since 
The  day  of  sacrifice?  Or,  have  new  sorrows 
Come  with  the  constant  dawn  upon  thy  morrows? 
Alas !  't  is  his  old  grief.    For  many  days. 
Has  he  been  wandering  in  uncertain  ways : 
Through  wilderness,  and  woods  of  mossed  oaks; 
Counting  his  woe-worn  minutes,  by  the  strokes 
Of  the  lone  wood-cutter;  and  listening  still, 
Hour  after  hour,  to  each  lush-leaved  rill. 
Now  he  is  sitting  by  a  shady  spring. 
And  elbow-deep  with  feverous  fingering 
Stems  the  upbursting  cold :  a  wild  rose^ree 
Pavilions  him  in  bloom,  and  he  doth  see 
A  bud  which  snares  his  fancy :  lo !  but  now 
He  plucks  it,  dips  its  stalk  in  the  water  :  how! 
It  swells,  it  buds,  it  flowers  beneath  his  sight ; 
And,  in  the  middle,  there  is  softly  pight 
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A  golden  batterfly ;  upon  whoie  wings 

There  must  be  surely  characler'd  strange  things. 

For  with  wide  eye  he  wonders,  and  smiles  oft. 

Lightly  this  little  herald  flew  aloft, 
Follow'd  by  glad  Endymion's  cloftped  hands  : 
Onward  it  flies.     From  languor's  sullen  bands 
His  limbs  are  loosed,  and  eager,  on  he  hies 
Daxzled  to  trace  it  in  the  sunny  skies. 
ft  seem'd  be  flew,  the  way  so  easy  was; 
And  like  a  new-bom  spirit  did  he  pass 
Through  the  green  erening  quiet  in  the  sun, 
O'er  many  a  heath,  through  many  a  woodland  dun, 
Through  buried  paths,  where  sleepy  twilight  dreams 
The  summer  time  away.     One  track  unseams 
A  wooded  cleft,  and,  far  away,  the  blue 
Of  ocean  fades  upon  him;  then,  anew, 
He  sinks  adown  a  solitary  glen. 
Where  there  was  never  sound  of  mortal  men, 
Saving,  perhaps,  some  snow-light  cadences 
Melting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breeze 
Some  holy  bark  let  forth  an  anthem  sweet. 
To  cheer  itself  to  Delphi.    Still  his  feet 
Went  swift  beneath  the  merry-winged  guide. 
Until  it  reached  a  splashing  fountain's  side 
That,  near  a  cavern's  mouth,  for  over  poured 
Unto  the  temperate  air :  then  high  it  soar'd. 
And,  dovimward,  suddenly  began  to  dip. 
As  if,  athirst  with  so  much  toil,  't  would  sip 
The  crystal  spout-head  :  so  it  did,  with  touch 
Most  delicate,  as  though  afraid  to  smutch 
Even  with  mealy  gold  the  waters  clear. 
But,  at  that  very  touch,  to  disappear 
So  fairy-quick,  was  strange  !     Bewildered, 
Endymion  sought  around,  and  shook  each  bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain ;  and  then  he  flung 
Himself  along  the  grass.     What  gentle  tongue, 
What  whisperer  dislurb'd  his  gloomy  rest? 
It  was  a  nymph  uprisen  to  the  breast 
In  the  fountain's  pebbly  margin,  and  she  stood 
'Mong  lilies,  like  the  youngest  of  the4>rood. 
To  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist. 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets  I'ound  her  fingers,  saying :  •  Youth  ! 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  starved  on  the  ruth. 
The  bitterness  of  love :  too  long  indeed, 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle.     Could  I  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  heavens,  I  would  offer 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  coffer 
To  Amphitrite;  all  my  clear-eyed  fish, 
Golden,  or  rainbow-^ed,  or  purplish, 
Vermilton-tail'd,  or  finn'd  with  silvery  gause; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble^floor,  thai  draws 
A  virgin  light  to  the  deep;  my  grotto-sands 
Tawny  and  gold,  oosed  slowly  from  far  lands 
By  my  diligent  springs;  my  level  lilies,  shells, 
My  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  spells; 
Yes,  every  thing,  even  to  |he  pearly  cup 
Meander  gave  me,— -for  1  bubbled  up 
To  fainting  creatures  in  a  desert  wild. 
But  woe  is  me,  I  am  but  as  a  child 
To  gladden  thee;  and  all  I  dare  to  say, 
b,  that  I  pity  thee;  that  on  this  day 
1  've  been  thy  gnide;  that  thou  must  waader  fisr 
In  other  regions,  past  the  soaaty  bar 


To  mortal  steps,  before  Ibon  canst  be  ta'eo 
From  every  wasting  sigh,  from  every  pain. 
Into  the  gentle  bosom  of  thy  love. 
Why  it  is  thus,  one  knows  in  heaven  above : 
Bui,  a  poor  Maiad,  I  guess  not.    Farewell! 
I  have  a  ditty  for  my  hollow  cell.* 


Hereat,  she  vanished  from  Endymion's  gaac. 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  water  in  amaae: 
The  dashing  fount  pour'd  on,  and  where  its  pool 
Lay,  half  asleep,  in  grass  and  mshes'cool, 
Quick  waterflies  and  gnats  were  sporting  still. 
And  fish  were  dimpling,  as  if  gooa  n<«  Ul 
Had  fallen  out  that  hour.    The  wanderer. 
Holding  his  forehead,  to  keep  off  the  burr 
Of  smothering  fancies,  patiently  sat  down ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy  frown 
Glow-Vrorms  began  to  trim  their  starry  lampa. 
Thus  breaih'd  he  to  himself :  «  Whoso  encampa 
To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 

0  what  a  wretch  is  he !  and  when  'C  is  his, 
After  long  toil  and  travelling,  to  miss 

The  kernel  of  his  hopes,  how  more  than  vile  1 
Yet,  for  him  there's  refreshment  even  in  toil : 
Another  city  doth  he  set  about. 
Free  from  the  smallest  pebble-bead  of  donht 
That  he  will  seise  on  trickling  honey-combs : 
Alas,  he  finds  them  dry;  and  then  he  foanu. 
And  onward  to  another  city  speeds. 
But  this  is  human  life :  the  war,  the  deeds. 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety, 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh. 
All  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food. 
To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is.     Where  soil  is  men  grow. 
Whether  to  weeds  or  flowers;  but  for  me, 
There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in  :  I  can  see 
Nought  earthly  worth  my  compassing ;  so  stand 
Upon  a  misty,  jutting  bead  of  land — 
AloneT  No,  no;  and  by  the  Orphoin  lute, 
When  mad  Eurydice  is  listening  to  't, 

1  'd  rather  stand  upon  this  misty  peak, 
With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek. 
But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice-aeen  love. 
Than  be — I  care  not  what.    O  meekest  dove 

Of  heaven  !  O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bright  and  fair! 

From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filling  all  the  air. 

Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  temper'd  light 

Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  might 

And  tyranny  of  love  be  somewhat  scared  ! 

Yet  do  not  so,  sweet  queen ;  one  torment  qiarad. 

Would  give  a  pang  to  jealous  misery. 

Worse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather  tie 

Large  wings  upou  my  shoulders,  and  point  out 

My  love's  for  dwelling.    Though  the  playful  rout 

Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  thou, 

Too  keen  in  beauty,  for  thy  silver  prow 

Not  to  have  dipp'd  in  love's  most  gentle  stream. 

O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 

My  madness  impious;  for,  by  all  the  stars 

That  tend  thy  bidding,  I  do  think  the  bars 

That  kept  my  ^irit  in  are  burst— that  I 

Am  sailing  with  thee  through  the  diszy  sky ! 
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How  beautiful  thou  art !  The  world  how  deep ! 

How  tremuIousHlaBlingly  the  wheels  sweep 

Around  their  axle !    Then  these  gleaminj;  reins, 

How  lithe!     When  this  thy  chariot  attains 

lis  airy  goal,  haply  some  bower  veils 

Those  twilight  eyes  I  Those  eyes ! — my  spirit  fails — 

Dear  goddess,  help !  or  the  wide-gaping  air 

Will  gulf  me— help!  t —At  this,  with  maddcn'd  stare. 

And  lifted  hands,  and  trembling  lips  he  stood ; 

Like  old  Deucalion  mountain'd  o'er  the  flood, 

Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn. 

And,  but  from  the  deep  cavern  there  was  borne 

A  voice,  he  had  been  froze  to  senseless  stone; 

Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  plaint,  nor  passion'd  moan 

Had  more  been  heard.  Thus  swetl'd  it  forth  :  ^Descend, 

Young  mountaineer!  descend  where  alleys  bend 

Into  the  sparry  hollows  of  the  world  ! 

Oft  hast  thou  seen  bolts  of  the  thunder  huri'd 

As  from  thy  threshold;  day  by  day  hast  been 

A  little  lower  than  the  chilly  sheen 

Of  icy  pinnacles,  aud  dipp'dst  thine  arms 

Into  the  deadening  ether  that  still  charms 

Their  marble  being :  now,  as  deep  profound 

As  those  are  high,  descend!  He  ne'er  is  crown'd 

With  immortality,  who  fears  to  follow 

Where  airy  voices  lead :  so  tlirough  the  hollow, 

The  silent  mysteries  of  earth,  descend  !> 

He  heard  but  the  last  words,  nor  could  contend 
One  moment  in  reflection  :  for  he  fled 
Into  the  fearful  deep,  to  hide  his  head 
From  the  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  coming  madness. 

T  was  far  too  strange,  and  wonderful  for  sadness; 
Sharpening,  by  degrees,  his  appetite 
To  dive  into  the  deepest.     Dark,  nor  light, 
The  region;  nor  bright,  nor  sombre  wholly, 
But  mingled  up;  a  gleaming  melancholy; 
A  dusky  empire  and  its  diadems; 
One  faint  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 
Ay,  millions  sparkled  on  a  vein  of  gold. 
Along  whose  track  the  prince  quick  footsteps  told, 
With  all  its  lines  abrupt  and  angular : 
Out-shooting  sometimes,  like  a  meteor-star. 
Through  a  vast  autre;  then  the  metal  woof. 
Like  Vulcan's  rainbow,  with  some  monstrous  roof 
Curves  hugely :  now,  far  in  the  deep  abyss, 
It  seems  an  angry  lightning,  and  dotli  hiss 
Fancy  into  belief :  anon  it  leads 
Through  winding  passages,  where  sameness  breeds 
Vexing  conceptions  of  some  sudden  change; 
Whether  to  silver  groto,  or  giant  range 
Of  sapphire  columns,  or  fontastio  bridge 
Athwart  a  flood  of  crystal.    On  a  ridge 
Now  fareth  he,  that  o'er  the  vast  beneath 
Towers  like  an  ocean-cliff,  and  whence  he  seeth 
A  hundred  waterfalls,  whose  voices  come 
But  as  the  murmuring  surge.     Chilly  and  numb 
His  bosom  grew,  when  first  he,  far  away, 
Descried  an  orbed  diamond,  set  to  fray 
Old  Darkness  from  his  throne :  't  was  like  the  sun 
Uprisen  o'er  chaos:  and  with  such  a  stun 
Came  the  amazement,  that,  absorb'd  in  it, 
He  saw  not  fiercer  wonders — past  the  writ 
Of  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those 
Who,  when  this  planet's  sphering  time  dodi  close, 


Will  be  its  high  remembrancers:  who  they? 

The  mighty  ones  who  have  made  eternal  day 

For  Greece  and  England.     While  astonishment 

With  deep-drawn  sighs  was  quieting,  he  went 

Into  a  marble  gallery,  passing  through 

A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 

In  sacred  custom,  that  he  well  nigh  feard 

To  search  it  inwards;  whence  far  off  appeared, 

Through  a  long  pillar'd  vista,  a  fair  shrine. 

And,  just  beyond,  on  light  tiptoe  dirine, 

A  quiver'd  Dian.    Stepping  awfully, 

The  youth  approach'd ;  oft  turning  his  veil'd  eye 

Down  sidelong  aisles,  and  into  niches  old : 

And,  when  more  near  against  the  marble  cold 

He  had  touch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to  thread 

All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence  dead. 

Roused  by  his  whispering  footsteps,  murmured  faint: 

And  long  he  traversed  ro  and  fro,  to  acquaint 

Himself  with  every  mystery,  and  awe; 

Till,  weary,  he  sat  dowu  before  the  maw 

Of  a  wide  outlet,  fathomless  and  dim. 

To  wild  uncertainty  and  shadows  grim. 

There,  when  new  wonders  ceased  to  float  before, 

And  thoughts  of  self  came  on,  how  crude  and  sore 

The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self! 

A  mad-pursuing  of  the  fog-horn  elf. 

Whose  flitting  lantern,  through  rude  nettle-briar. 

Cheats  us  into  a  swamp,  into  a  fire. 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  hated  thing.  *" 


What  misery  most  drowningly  doth  sing 
In  lone  Endym ion's  ear,  now  he  has  caught 
The  goal  of  consciousness?  Ah,  't  is  the  thought. 
The  deadly  feel  of  solitude :  for  lo ! 
He  cannot  sec  the  heavens,  nor  the  flow 
Of  rivers,  nor  hill-flowers  running  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  cheqtker,  nor,  up-piled. 
The  cloudy  rack  slow  journeying  in  the  west, 
Like  herded  elephants;  nor  felt,  nor  prest 
Cool  grass,  nor  tasted  the  fresh  slumberous  air ; 
But  far  from  such  cbmpanionship  to  wear 
An  unknown  time,  surcharged  with  grief,  away, 
Was  now  his  lot.    And  must  he  patient  stay. 
Tracing  fantastic  figures  with  his  spear? 
•  No!»  ezclaim'd  he,  «  why  should  I  tarry  here  ?• 
No !  loudly  echoed  times  innumerable. 
At  which  be  straiglitway  started,  and  'gan  tell 
His  paces  back  into  the  temple's  chief; 
Warming  and  glowing  strong  in  the  belief 
Of  help  from  Dian :  so  that  when  again 
He  caught  her  airy  form,  thus  did  he  plain, 
Moving  more  near  the  while.     •  O  Haunter  chaste 
Of  river  sides,  and  woods,  and  heathy  waste. 
Where  with  thy  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen 
Art  thou  now  forested  ?  O  woodland  Queen, 
What  smoothest  air  thy  smoother  forehead  woos? 
Where  dost  thou  listen  to  the  wide  halloos 
Of  thy  disparted  nymphs?  Through  what  dark  tree 
Glimmers  thy  crescent?  Wheresoe'cr  it  be, 
T  is  in  the  breath  of  heaven  :  thou  dost  taste 
Freedom  as  none  can  taste  it,  nor  dost  waste 
Thy  loveliness  in  dismal  elements; 
But,  finding  in  our  green  earth  sweet  contents, 
There  livest  blissfully.     Ah,  if  to  thee 
It  feels  Elysian,  how  rich  to  me. 
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An  exiled  mortal,  sounds  iis  pleasant  name ! 
Within  my  breast  there  lires  a  choking  flame — 
O  let  me  cool  it  among  the  xephyr-boughs ! 
A  homeward  fever  parches  up  my  tongue — 
O  let  me  slake  it  at  the  running  springs ! 
Upon  my  ear  a  noisy  nothing  rings — 
O  let  me  once  more  hear  the  linnet's  note ! 
Before  mine  eyes  thick  films  and  shadows  float — 
0  let  me  'doint  them  with  tlie  hearen's  light! 
Dost  thou  now  laTe  thy  feet  and  ankles  while  ? 
O  tliink  how  sweet  to  me  the  fresheniog  sluice! 
Dost  thou  now  please  thy  thirst  with  berry-juice? 
O  thiok  how  this  dry  palate  would  rejoice  I 
If  in  soft  slumber  thou  dost  bear  my  roice, 
O  think  how  I  should  lore  a  bed  of  flowers ! — 
Toung  goddess!  let  me  see  my  native  bowers! 
Ddirer  mc  from  this  rapacious  deep!* 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'erleap 
His  destiny,  alert  he  stood :  but  when 
Obstinate  silence  came  heavily  again, 
Feeling  about  for  its  old  couch  of  space 
And  airy  cradle,  lowly  bow'd  bis  face, 
D.?sponding,  o'er  the  marble  floor's  cold  thrill. 
But 't  was  not  long;  for,  sweeter  than  the  rill 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide 
To  margin  sallows,  were  the  leaves  he  spied , 
And  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  ready  myrtle  crowns 
Up  heaping  through  the  slab:  refreshment  drowns 
Itself,  and  strives  its  own  delights  to  hide — 
Nor  in  one  spot  alone ;  the  floral  pride 
In  a  long  whispering  birth  enchanted  grew 
Before  his  footsteps ;  as  when  heaved  anew 
Old  ocean  rolls  a  lengthen'd  wave  to  the  shore, 
Down  whose  green  back  the  short-lived  foam,  all  hoar. 
Bursts  gradual,  with  a  wayward  indolence. 

Increasing  still  in  heart,  and  pleasant  sense. 
Upon  his  fairy  journey  on  he  hastes; 
So  anxious  for  the  end,  he  scarcely  wastes 
One  moment  with  his  hand  among  the  sweets: 
Onward  he  goes — he  stops — his  bosom  beats 
As  plainly  in  his  ear,  as  the  faint  charm 
Of  which  the  throbs  were  bom.     This  still  alarm, 
This  sleepy  music,  forced  him  walk  tiptoe : 
For  it  came  more  softly  than  the  east  could  blow 
Arion's  magic  to  the  Atlantic  isles; 
Or  than  the  west,  made  jealous  by  the  smiles 
Of  throned  Apollo,  could  breathe  back  the  lyre 
To  seas  Ionian  and  Tyrian. 

O  did  be  ever  live,  that  lonely  man, 
Who  loved— and  music  slew  not?  'T  is  the  pest 
Of  love,  that  fairest  joys  give  most  unrest; 
That  things  of  delicate  and  tenderest  worth 
Are  vwalloVd  all,  and  made  a  seared  dearth, 
By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doth  immerse 
And  suffocate  true  blessings  in  a  curse. 
Half-happy,  by  comparison  of  bliss. 
Is  miserable.    'T  was  even  so  with  this 
Dew-dropping  melody,  in  the  Carian's  ear; 
First  heaven,  then  hell,  and  then  forgotten  clear, 
Vanish'd  in  elemental  passion. 

And  down  some  swart  abysm  he  had  gone, 
Had  not  a  heavenly  guide  benignant  led 
To  where  thick  myrtle  branches,  'gainst  his  head 


Brushing,  awaken 'd :  then  the  sounds  again 
Went  noiseless  as  a  passing  noontide  imin 
Over  a  bower,  where  little  space  he  stood ; 
For  as  the  sunset  peeps  into  a  wood. 
So  saw  he  panting  light,  and  towards  it  went 
Through  winding  alleys;  and  lo,  wonderment! 
Upon  soft  verdure  saw,  one  here,  one  there, 
Cupids  a  slumbering  on  their  pinions  fair. 

After  a  thousand  mazes  overgone. 
At  last,  with  sudden  step,  he  came  upon 
A  chamber,  myrtle-wall'd,  embowered  high, 
Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy. 
And  more  of  beautiful  and  strange  beside : 
For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride. 
In  midst  of  all,  there  hy  a  sleeping  youtli 
Of  fondest  beauty ;  fonder,  in  fair  sooth. 
Than  sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentment  reach : 
And  coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peach. 
Or  ripe  October's  faded  marigolds, 
Fell  sleek  about  him  in  a  thousand  folds — 
Not  hiding  up  an  Apollonian  curve 
Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting  swerve 
Of  knee  from  knee,  nor  ankles  pointing  light; 
But  rather,  giving  them  to  tlie  fill'd  sight 
Officiously.    Sideway  his  fice  reposed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclosed. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  damask  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout;  just  as  the  morning  south 
Disparts  a  dew-lipp'd  rose.    Above  his  head. 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hne. 
Together  intertwined  and  tramell'd  fresh  ; 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout;  the  ivy  mesh. 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbine, 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle-blooms  divine; 
Convolvulus  in  streaked  vases  flush ; 
The  creeper,  mellowing  for  an  autumn  blush ; 
And  virgin's  bower, trailing  airily; 
With  others  of  the  sisterhood.     Hard  by. 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touch'd  the  strings. 
Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  wiUi  his  wings; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber;  while  another  took 
A  willow  bough,  distilling  odorous  dew. 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering-wiae 
Rain'd  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes. 

Ac  these  enchantmanlt,  and  yet  many  move, 
Tlie  breathless  Ijatmian  wondered  o'er  and  o'er; 
Until  impatient  in  embarrassment. 
He  forthright  paas'd,  and  lightly  treading  went 
To  that  same  feather'd  lyrist,  who  straightway. 
Smiling,  thus  whisper'd ;  •  Though  from  upper  day 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  and  thy  presence  here 
Might  seem  unholy,  be  of  happy  cheer ! 
For 't  is  the  nicest  touch  of  human  honour, 
When  some  ethereal  and  high-fisvouring  donor 
Presents  immortal  bowers  to  mortal  sense; 
As  now  't  is  done  to  thee,  Endymion.     Hence 
Was  I  in  no  wise  startled.    So  recline 
UpoQ  these  living  flowers.    Here  is  wine. 
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Alire  with  sparkles — nerer,  I  aTcr, 

Since  Ariadne  was  a  rintager. 

So  cool  a  purple :  taste  these  juicy  pears, 

Sent  me  by  sad  Vertumnus,  when  his  fears 

Were  high  about  Pomona  :  here  is  cream, 

Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam ; 

Sweeter  than  that  nurse  Amalthea  skimm'd 

For  the  boy  Jupiter :  and  here,  undimm'd 

By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  b)oomiog  plums 

Ready  to  melt  between  an  inftmt's  gums : 

And  here  is  manna  pick'd  from  Syrian  trees, 

In  starlight,  by  the  Uiree  Hesperides. 

Feast  on,  and  meanwhile  I  will  let  thee  know 

Of  all  these  things  around  us.»    He  did  so. 

Still  brooding  o'er  the  cadence  of  his  lyre; 

And  thus:   ■  I  need  not  any  hearing  tire 

By  telling  how  the  sea-bom  goddess  pined 

For  a  mortal  youth,  and  how  she  strove  to  bind 

Him  all  in  all  unto  her  doting  self. 

Who  would  not  be  so  prison'd?  but,  fond  elf. 

He  was  content  to  let  her  amorous  plea 

Faint  through  his  careless  arms;  content  to  see 

An  unseized  heaven  dying  at  his  feet; 

Content,  O  fool !  to  make  a  cold  retreat, 

When  on  the  pleasant  grass  such  love,  lovelorn, 

Lay  sorrowing ;  when  every  tear  was  bom 

Of  diverse  passion ;  when  her  lips  and  eyes 

Were  closed  in  sullen  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 

Came  vex'd  and  pettish  through  her  nostrils  small. 

Hush!  no  exclaim — yet,  justly  mightst  thou  call 

Curses  upon  his  head. — I  was  half  glad. 

But  my  poor  mistress  went  distract  and  mad. 

When  the  boar  tusk'd  him :  so  away  she  (lev 

To  Jove's  high  throne,  and  by  her  plainings  drew 

Immortal  tear-drops  down  the  thunderers  beard; 

Whereon,  it  was  decreed  he  should  be  reared 

Each  summer-time  to  life.    Lo !  this  is  he. 

That  same  Adonis,  safe  in  the  privacy 

Of  this  still  region  all  his  winter^Ieep. 

Ay,  sleep;  for  when  onr  love-sick  queen  did  weep 

Over  his  waned  corse,  the  tremulous  shower 

Heal'd  up  the  wonod,  and,  with  a  balmy  power, 

Medicined  death  to  a  lengthen'd  drowsiness : 

The  which  she  fills  with  visions,  and  doth  dress 

In  all  this  quiet  luxury ;  and  hath  set 

Us  young  immortals,  without  any  let. 

To  watch  his  slumber  through.    T  is  wdl  nigh  ftmfd, 

Even  to  a  moment's  filling  up,  and  fast 

She  scuds  with  summer  breeies,  to  pant  throogfa 

The  first  long  kiss,  warm  finding,  to  renew 

Embowered  sports  in  Gytherca's  isle. 

Look,  how  those  wingod  listeners  all  this  while 

Stand  anxious :  see !  behold  !■ — This  clamant  word 

Broke  through  the  careful  silence ;  for  they  heard 

A  rustling  noise  of  leaves,  and  out  there  flutter'd 

Pigeons  and  doves :  Adonis  something  mutlei'd, 

The  while  one  hand,  that  erst  upon  his  thigh 

Lay  dormant,  moved  convulsed  and  gradually 

Up  to  his  forehead.    Then  there  was  a  hum 

Of  sudden  voices,  echoing,  m  Gome  I  come! 

Arise !  awake!  Clear  summer  has  forth  walk'd 

Unto  the  clover^ward,  and  she  has  talk'd 

Full  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch : 

Rise,  Cupids!  or  we  '11  give  the  blue-bell  pinch 

To  your  dimpled  arms.    Once  more  sweet  life  b^n  !• 

At  this,  from  every  side  they  hurried  in, 


Rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  lasy  wrists, 

And  doubling  over  head  their  little  fists 

In  backward  yawns.    But  all  were  soon  alive : 

For  as  delicious  wine  doth,  sparkling,  dive 

In  nectar^d  clouds  and  curls  through  water  fair, 

So  from  tlie  arbour  roof  down  swell'd  an  air 

Odorous  and  enlivening;  making  all 

To  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  loudly  call 

For  their  sweet  queen :  when  lo  !  the  wreathed  green 

Disparted,  and  fer  upward  could  be  seen 

Blue  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air-borae, 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  mora, 

Spun  off  a  drizxiing  dew, — which  felling  chiU 

On  soft  Adonis'  shoulders,  made  him  still 

Nestle  and  turn  uneasily  about. 

Soon  were  the  white  doves  plain,  with  necks  stretched  out, 

And  silken  traces  llghten'd  in  descent; 

And  soon,  returning  from  love's  banishment. 

Queen  Venus  leaning  d<kwnward  open-arm'd : 

Her  shadow  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  charm'd 

A  tumult  to  his  heart,  and  a  new  life 

Into  his  eyes.    Ah,  miserable  strife. 

But  for  her  comforting !  unhappy  sight, 

But  meeting  her  blue  orbs !  Who,  who  can  write 

Of  these  first  minutes  T  The  unchariest  musa 

To  erabracements  warm  as  theirs  makes  coy  excuse. 


O  it  has  raffled  every  spirit  there, 
Saving  love's  self,  who  stands  superb  to  share 
The  general  gladnen:  awfully  he  stands; 
A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands; 
No  sight  can  bear  the  lightning  of  his  bow ; 
His  quiver  is  mysterious,  none  can  know 
What  themselves  think  of  it;  from  ferth  hb  eyes 
There  darts  strange  light  of  varied  hues  and  dyes : 
A  scowl  is  sometimes  on  his  brow,  but  who 
Look  full  upon  it  feel  anon  the  blue 
Of  his  feir  eyes  run  liquid  through  their  souls. 
Endymion  feels  it,  and  no  more  controls 
The  burning  prayer  within  him ;  so,  bent  low, 
He  bad  begun  a  plaining  of  his  woe. 
But  Venus,  bending  forward,  said:  •  My  cliild. 
Favour  this  gentle  youth ;  his  days  are  wild 
With  love— he— but  alas !  too  well  I  see 
Thou  know'st  the  deepness  of  his  misery. 
Ah,  smile  not  so,  my  son:  I  tell  thee  true, 
That  when  through  heavy  hours  I  used  to  rue 
The  endless  sleep  of  this  new-bom  Adon', 
This  stranger  ay  I  pitied.     For  upon 
A  dreary  morning  once  I  fled  away 
Into  the  breesy  clouds,  to  weep  and  pray 
For  this  my  love:  for  vexing  Mars  had  teased 
Me  even  to  tears:  thence,  when  a  little  eased, 
Down-looking,  vacant,  through  a  haxy  wood, 
I  saw  this  youth  as  he  despairing  stood : 
Those  same  dark  curls  blown  vagrant  In  the  wind; 
Those  same  full  fringed  lids  a  constant  blind 
Over  his  sullen  eyes :  I  saw  him  throw 
Himself  on  withered  leaves,  even  as  though 
Death  had  come  sudden ;  for  no  jot  he  moved, 
Tet  mutter'd  wildly,    I  could  hear  he  loved 
Some  feir  immortal,  and  that  his  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  through  the  night.    There  is  bo  trace 
Of  this  in  heaven :  I  have  mark'd  each  cheek, 
And  find  it  is  the  vainest  thing  to  seek; 
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And  that  of  all  thiDgi  't  is  kept  secretest. 

Endymion !  one  day  thou  wilt  be  blest: 

So  still  obey  the  guiding  hand  that  fends 

Thee  safely  through  these  wonders  for  sweet  ends. 

'T  is  a  concealment  needful  in  extreme ; 

And  if  I  guess'd  not  so,  the  sunny  beam 

Thou  shouldst  mount  up  to  with  me.     Now  adieu! 

Here  must  we  leave  tbee.n — At  these  words  up  flew 

The  impatient  doves,  up  rose  the  floating  car. 

Up  went  the  hum  celestial.     High  afor 

The  Latmian  saw  them  minish  into  nought; 

And,  when  all  were  clear  vanish 'd,  still  he  caught 

A  vivid  lightning  from  that  dreadful  bow. 

When  all  was  darken'd,  with  Etnean  throe 

The  earth  closed — gave  a  solitary  moan — 

And  left  him  once  again  in  twilight  lone. 


He  did  not  rave,  he  did  not  stare  aghast, 
For  all  those  visions  were  o'ergonc,  and  past. 
And  he  in  loneliness:  he  fell  assured 
Of  happy  times,  when  all  he  had  endnfed 
Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mighty  prize. 
So,  with  unusual  gladness,  on  he  hies 
Through  caves,  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore, 
Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquois  floor, 
DIack  polish'd  porticos  of  awful  shade, 
And,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade. 
Leading  afar  past  wild  magnificence, 
Spiral  through  ruggedest  loop-holes,  and  thence 
Stretching  across  a  void,  then  guiding  o'er 
Enormous  chasms,  where,  all  foam  and  roar. 
Streams  subterranean  tease  their  granite  beds; 
Then  heighten'd  just  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountains,  so  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear;  but  at  the  splash. 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar^s  height,  and  'gan  to  enclose 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork  streaming  round 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound. 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  shells 
Welcome  the  float  of  Thetis.     Long  he  dwells 
On  this  delight;  for,  every  minute's  space. 
The  streams  with  changed  magic  interlace : 
Sometimes  like  delicateet  lattices, 
Cover d  with  crystal  vines;  then  weeping  trees, 
Moving  about  as  in  a  gentle  wind, 
Which,  in  a  wink,  to  watery  gauze  refined, 
Pour'd  into  shapes  of  curtain'd  canopies, 
Spangled,  and  rich  with  liquid  broideries 
Of  flowers,  peacocks,  swans,  and  naiads  fair. 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare; 
And  then  tlie  water,  into  smbborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  beams. 
Pillars,  and  frieze,  and  high  ^ntastic  roof,       ' 
Of  those  dusk  places  in  times  far  aloof 
Cathixlrals  call'd.     He  bade  a  loth  farewell 
To  these  founts  Protean,  passing  gulf,  and  dell, 
And  torrent,  and  ten  thousand  jutting  shapes, 
Half  seen  through  deepest  gloom,  and  grisly  gapes, 
Blackening  on  every  side,  and  overhead 
A  vaulted  dome  like  Heaven's,  far  bespread 
With  starlight  gems  :  aye,  all  so  huge  and  strange, 
The  solitary  felt  a  hurried  change 
Working  within  him  into  something  dreary,— 
Vex'd  like  a  morning  eagle,  lost,  and  weary, 


And  purblind  amid  foggy  midnight  wolds. 
But  he  revives  at  once  :  for  who  beholds 
New  sudden  things,  nor  easts  his  mental  slougli  ? 
Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below. 
Game  mother  Cybele  I  alone — alone — 
In  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  tlirown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale. 
With  turrets  crown'd.  Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels;  solemn  their  toothed  mawa. 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  brushes.    Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  fiiints  away 
In  anotlier  gloomy  arch. 

Wherefore  delay, 
Toung  travdler,  in  such  a  mournful  place  ? 
Art  thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
The  diamond  path  7  And  does  it  indeed  end 
Abrupt  in  middle  air  7    Tet  earthward  bend 
Thy  forehead,  and  to  Jupiter  cloud-borne 
Call  ardently!     He  was  indeed  wayworn  ; 
Abrupt,  in  middle  air,  his  Way  was  lost; 
To  cloud-borne  Jove  he  bowed,  and  there  crost 
Towards  him  a  large  eagle,  't  wixt  whose  wings. 
Without  one  impious  word,  himself  he  flings. 
Committed  to  the  darkness  and  the  gloom : 
Down,  down,  uncertain  to  what  pleasant  doom. 
Swift  as  a  fathoming  plummet  down  he  fell 
Through  unknown  things;  till  exhaled  asphodel. 
And  rose,  with  spicy  fannings  inlerbreathod. 
Came  swelling  forth  where  litde  caves  were  wreathed 
So  thick  with  le;ivefl  and  mosses,  that  they  seem'd 
Large  honey-combs  of  green,  and  freshly  teem'd 
With  airs  delicious.     In  the  greenest  nook 
The  eagle  landed  him,  and  farewell  took. 

It  was  a  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrown 
With  golden  moss.     His  every  sense  had  groiwn 
Ethereal  for  pleasure;  'bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  half-graspable ;  his  tread 
Was  Hesperean ;  to  his  capable  ears 
Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  spheres; 
A  dewy  luxury  was  in  his  eyes; 
The  little  flowers  felt  his  pleasant  sighs 
And  stirr'd  them  faintly.    Verdant  cave  and  cell 
He  wander'd  through,  oft  wondering  at  such  awdl 
Of  sudden  exaltation  :  but,  aAlas!* 
Said  he,  •  will  all  this  gush  of  feeling  pass 
Away  in  solitude  7    And  must  they  wane. 
Like  melodies  lipon  a  sandy  plain, 
Without  an  echo?    Then  shall  I  Im  left 
So  sad,  so  melancholy,  so  bereft ! 
Yet  still  I  feel  immortal !    O  my  love. 
My  breath  of  life,  where  art  thou  7    High  above. 
Dancing  before  the  morning  gates  of  heaven  ? 
Or  keeping  watch  among  those  starry  sev<». 
Old  Atlas'  children?    Art  a  maid  of  the  waCera, 
One  of  shell-winding  Triton's  bright-hair'd  daughters? 
Or  art,  impossible!  a  nymph  of  Dian's, 
Weaving  a  coronal  of  tender  scions 
For  very  idleness?    Wherever  thou  art, 
Methinks  it  now  is  at  my  will  to  start 
Into  thine  drms ;  to  scare  Aurora's  train. 
And  snatch  thee  from  the  morning;  o'er  the  main 
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To  scud  like  a  wild  bird,  and  take  thee  off 

From  thy  aea-fbamy  cradle;  or  to  doff 

Thy  shepherd  vest,  aud  woo  thee  mid  fresh  leaTes. 

No,  no,  too  eagerly  my  soul  deceives 

Its  powerless  self  :   I  know  this  cannot  be. 

O  let  me  then  by  some  sweet  dreaming  flee 

To  her  entrancements:  hither  sleep  awhile! 

Hither  most  gentle  sleep  !  and  soothing  foil 

For  some  few  hours  the  coming  soHtude.s 


Thus  spake  he,  and  (hat  moment  felt  endued 
With  power  to  dream  deliciously ;  so  wound 
Through  a  dim  passage,  searching  till  he  found 
The  smoothest  mossy  bed  and  deepest,  where 
He  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Stretching  his  indolent  arms,  he  took,  O  bliss! 
A  naked  waist :   •  Fair  Cupid,  whence  is  this?* 
A  well-known  voice  sigh'd,  ■  Sweetest,  here  am  I  !■ 
At  which  soft  ravishment,  with  doating  cry 
They  trembled  to  each  other. — Helicon ! 
O  fountain'd  hill !    Old  Homers  Helicon  I 
That  thou  wouldst  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
These  sorry  pages;  then  the  verse  would  soar 
And  sing  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
Over  his  nested  young  :  but  all  is  dark 
Around  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  heaven.     Aye,  the  count 
Of  mighty  Poets  is  made  up;  the  scroll 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses;  the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  band  :  our  dased  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies : 
The  world  has  done  its  duty.     Yet,  oh  yet. 
Although  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set. 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  most  weep 
That  there  is  no  old  power  left  to  steep 
A  quill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears. 
Long  time  in  silence  did  their  anxious  fears 
Question  that  thus  it  was;  long  time  they  lay 
Fondling  and  kissing  every  doubt  away; 
Long  time  ere  soft  caressing  sobs  began 
To  mellow  into  words,  and  then  there  ran 
Two  bubbling  springs  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips. 
•  O  known  Unknown !  from  whom  my  being  sips 
Such  darling  essence,  wherefore  may  1  not 
Be  ever  in  these  arms  7  in  this  sweet  spot 
Pillow  my  chin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 
These  toying  hands  and  kiss  (heir  smooth  excess? 
"Why  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 
That  breath  about  my  eyes?  Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 
Away  from  me  again,  indeed,  indeed — 
Thou  wilt  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 
My  lonely  madness.     Speak,  my  kindest  fair! 
Is — is  it  to  be  so?    No !  Who  will  dare 
To  pluck  thee  from  me  ?    And,  of  thine  own  will, 
Full  well  I  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me.    Still 
Let  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer — now 
How  can  we  part  ?  Elysium !  who  art  thou? 
Who,  that  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here, 
Or  lift  me  wiili  thee  to  some  starry  sphere? 
Enchantress !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace. 
By  the  most  soft  complexion  of  thy  face. 
Those  lips,  O  slippery  blisses!  twinkling  eyes, 
And  by  these  tenderest,  milky  sovereigaties-"- 
These  tenderest,  and  by  the  nccur-wioe, 
The  passion* ■  O  loved  Ida  the  divine! 


EndymioD  I  dearest  1  Ah,  unhappy  me ! 

His  soul  will  'scape  us — O  felicity  1 

How  he  does  lore  me !  His  poor  temples  beat 

To  the  very  tune  of  love — how  sweet,  sweet,  sweet! 

Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  shall  faint  and  die ; 

Revive,  or  these  soft  hours  will  hurry  by 

In  tranced  dulness;  speak,  and  let  that  spell 

Affright  this  lethargy  i  I  cannot  quell 

Its  heavy  pressure,  and  will  preu  at  least 

My  lips  to  thine,  tlut  they  may  richly  feast 

Until  we  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 

What!  dost  thou  move?  dost  kiss?  O  bliss!  O  pain ! 

I  love  thee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  conceive; 

And  so  long  absence  from  thee  doth  bereave 

My  soul  of  any  rest :  yet  must  I  hence : 

Yet,  can  I  not  to  starry  eminence 

Uplift  thee ;  nor  for  very  shame  can  own 

Myself  to  thee.    Ah,  dearest!  do  not  groan. 

Or  thou  wilt  force  vtb  from  this  secrecy. 

And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.    O  that  I 

Had  done  it  already!  that  the  dreadful  smiles 

At  my  lost  brightness,  my  impassion'd  wiles. 

Had  waned  from  Olympus'  solemn  height. 

And  from  all  serious  Gods;  that  our  delight 

Was  quite  forgotten,  save  of  us  alone! 

And  wherefore  so  ashamed  ?    'T  is  but  to  atone 

For  endless  pleasure,  by  some  coward  blushes : 

Yet  must  I  be  a  coward !     Horror  rushes 

Too  palpable  before  me — the  sad  look 

Of  Jove — Minerva's  start — no  bosom  shook 

With  awe  of  purity — no  Cupid  pinion 

In  reverence  veil'd— my  crystaiine  dominion 

Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity! 

But  what  is  this  to  love  ?    Oh  !  I  could  fly 

With  thee  into  tlie  ken  of  heavenly  powers. 

So  thou  wouldst  thus,  for  many  sequent  hours, 

Press  me  so  sweetly.     Now  I  swear  at  once 

That  I  am  wise,  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce — 

Perhaps  her  love  like  mine  is  but  unknown — 

Oh!  I  do  think  that  1  have  been  alone 

In  chastity !  yes,  Pallas  has  been  ughing, 

While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 

With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.    Sweet  love ! 

I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove. 

Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built.     Now  a  soft  kiss — 

Aye,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss. 

An  immortality  of  passion 's  thine : 

Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shine 

Of  heaven  ambrosial;  and  we  will  shade 

Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade  ; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  tlie  sky. 

And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 

My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds! 

O  let  me  melt  into  thee!  let  the  sounds 

Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth ; 

Let  us  entwine  boveringly! — O  dearth 

Of  human  words  I  roughness  of  mortal  speech! 

Lispings  empyrean  will  I  sometime  teach 

Thine  honey'd  tongue^lute-breathings,  which  I  gasp 

To  have  thee  understand,  now  while  I  clasp 

Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness — I  am  pain'd, 

Endymion :  woe !  woe !  is  grief  contain'd 

In  tlie  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole  life?*— 

Hereat,  with  many  sobs,  her  gentle  strife 

Melted  into  a  languor.    He  retum'd 

Entranced  vows  and  tears. 
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Ye  who  have  yearn'd 
With  too  much  pattion,  ^11  here  stay  and  pity, 
For  the  mere  take  of  truth ;  as 't  is  a  ditty 
Not  of  these  days,  bat  long  ago  't  was  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old ; 
And  then  the  forest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level  gleam 
A  poet  caught  as  he  was  journeying 
To  Phoebus'  shrine;  and  in  it  he  did  fling 
His  weary  limbs,  bathing  an  hour's  space, 
And  after,  straight  in  that  inspired  place 
He  sang  the  story  up  into  the  air, 
Giving  it  universal  freedom.    There 
Has  it  been  ever  sounding  for  those  ears 
Whose  tips  are  glowing  hot.    The  legend  cheers 
Ton  centinel  stars;  and  he  who  listens  to  it 
Must  surely  be  self-doomed  or  be  will  rue  it : 
For  quenchleis  burnings  come  upon  the  heart, 
Made  fiercer  by  a  fear  lest  any  part 
Should  be  engulfed  in  the  eddying  wind. 
As  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doth  always  find 
A  resting-place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and  plain; 
Anon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane — 
And  't  is  but  echo'd  from  departing  sound. 
That  the  fair  visitant  at  last  unwound 
Her  gende  limbs,  and  left  the  youth  asleep.— 
Thus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclers. — 
Endymion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  paining  on  his  ear :  he  sickly  guess'd 
How  lone  he  was  once  more,  and  sadly  presi^d 
His  empty  arms  together,  hung  his  head. 
And  most  forlorn  upon  that  widow'd  bed 
Sat  silently.     Love's  madness  he  had  known : 
Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Moanings  had  burst  from  him;  but  now  that  rage 
Had  pass'd  away :  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voiced  war  against  the  dooming  stars. 
No,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh  jars : 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  Eolian  tuned 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  but  communed 
With  melancholy  thought :  O  he  bad  swoon'd 
Drunken  from  pleasure's  nipple !  and  his  love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like. — Loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
*T  was  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  face  hid 
In  muffling  hands.    So  tempered,  out  he  strayed 
Half  seeing  visions  that  might  have  dismay'd 
Alecto's  serpents;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes :  and  at  the  last 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
0*er-«tudded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  pearls, 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls. 
Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  the  bulk 
In  which  whales  arbour  close,  to  brood  and  solk 
Against  an  endleas  storm.     Moreover  too, 
Fish*«emblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue. 
Ready  to  snort  their  streams.  In  this  cool  wonder 
Endymion  sat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 
On  al\  his  life :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 
When  'mid  acclaim,  and  feasts,  and  garlands  gay. 
He  stept  upon  his  shepherd  throne :  the  look 
Of  his  white  palace  in  wild  forest  nook. 


And  all  the  revels  he  had  lorded  there : 

Each  tender  maiden  whom  he  once  thought  foir. 

With  every  friend  and  fellow-vroodlander — 

Pass'd  like  a  dream  before  him.  Then  the  spur 

Of  the  old  bards  to  mighty  deeds  :*his  plans 

To  nurse  the  golden  age  'mong  shepherd  elans: 

That  wondrous  night :  the  great  Pan-festival : 

His  sister's  sorrow;  and  his  wanderings  all. 

Until  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  rush'd : 

Then  all  its  buried  magic,  till  it  flush'd 

High  with  excessive  love.    ■  And  now,a  thought  he, 

«  How  long  must  I  remain  in  jeopardy 

Of  blank  amazements  that  amaze  no  more? 

Now  I  have  tasted  her  sweet  soul  to  the  core. 

All  other  depths  are  shallow  :  essences. 

Once  spiritual,  are  like  muddy  lees, 

Meant  but  to  fertilize  my  earthly  root. 

And  make  my  branches  lift  a  golden  fruit 

Into  the  bloom  of  heaven  :  other  light. 

Though  it  be  quick  and  sharp  enough  to  bli^t 

The  Olympian  eagle's  vision,  is  dark. 

Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaos.  Hark ! 

My  silent  thoughts  are  echoing  from  these  ahdls; 

Or  they  are  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swells 

Of  noises  far  away? — list !— Hereupon 

He  kept  an  anxious  ear.  The  humming  tone 

Came  louder,  and  behold,  there  as  he  lay. 

On  either  side  outgusb'd,  vrith  misty  spray, 

A  copious  spring ;  and  both  together  dash'd 

Swift,  mad,  fantastic  round  the  rocks,  and  laah'd 

Among  the  conchs  and  shells  of  the  lofty  grot. 

Leaving  a  trickling  dew.  At  last  they  shot 

Down  from  the  ceiling's  height,  pouring  a  noise 

As  of  some  breathless  racers  whose  hopes  poise 

Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  with  spent  force 

Along  the  ground  they  took  a  winding  course. 

Endymion  follow'd— for  it  seem'd  that  one 

Ever  pursued,  the  other  strove  to  shun — 

Followed  their  languid  mazes,  till  well  nigh 

He  had  left  thinking  of  the  mystery, — 

And^was  now  rapt  in  tender  hoverings 

Over  the  vanish'd  bliss.    Ah !  what  is  it  sings 

His  dream  away?  What  melodies  are  these? 

They  sound  as  through  the  whispering  of  treea. 

Not  native  in  such  barren  vaults.  Give  ear! 

•  O  Arethusa,  peerless  nymph !  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as  mine?  Great  Dian,  why. 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer?  0  that  I 
Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  fairness  now. 
Circling  about  her  vraist,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive!  then  stealing  in 
Between  her  luscious  lips  and  eyelids  thin. 
O  that  her  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun. 
And  I  distilling  from  it  thence  to  run 
In  amorous  rillets  down  her  shrinking  form ! 
To  linger  on  her  lily  shoulders,  warm 
Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  every  charm 
Touch  raptured ! — See  how  painfully  I  flow  : 
Fair  maid,  be  pitifol  to  my  great  woe. 
Stay,  stay  thy  weary  course,  and  let  me  lead, 
A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flowery  mead 
Where  all  that  beauty  snared  me.» — •  CroA  god. 
Desist!  or  my  offended  mistress*  nod 
Will  stagnate  all  thy  fountains :— tease  me  boC 
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Wiih  syren  words— Ah,  hare  I  really  ^ot 
Such  power  to  madden  theel  And  is  it  true- 
Away,  away,  or  I  shall  dearly  rue 
My  very  thoughts :  in  mercy  then  away, 
Kindest  Alphaus,  for  should  I  obey 
My  own  dear  will,  'twould  be  a  deadly  bane.— 
•  0,  Oread-Queen !  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 
Like  this  of  mine,  then  would  I  fearless  turn 
And  be  a  criminal..— •  Alas,  I  bum, 
1  shudder— gentle  riwr,  get  thee  hence. 
Alpheus!  thou  enchanter!  every  sense 
Of  mine  was  once  made  perfect  in  these  woods. 
Fresh  breeusi  bowery  lawns,  and  innocent  floods. 
Ripe  fruits,  and  lonely  couch,  contentment  gave; 
But  ever  since  I  heedlessly  did  lave 
In  thy  deceitful  stream,  a  panting  glow 
Grew  strong  within  mt :  wherefore  serve  me  so, 
And  call  it  love!  Alas!  't  was  cruelty. 
Not  once  more  did  I  close  my  happy  eyes 
Amid  the  thrush's  song.  Away!  Avauntl 

0  't  was  a  cruel  thing.*— ■  Now  thou  dost  taunt 
So  softly,  Aretliusa,  that  I  think 

If  thou  wast  playing  on  my  shady  brink. 
Thou  wouldst  bathe  once  again.  Innocent  maid ! 
Stifle  thine  heart  no  more ; — nor  be  afraid 
Of  angry  powers :  there  are  deities 
Will  shade  us  with  their  wings.  Those  fitful  sighs 
'T  is  almost  death  to  hear  :  O  let  me  pour 
A  dewy  balm  upon  them !— fear  no  more, 
Sweet  Arethosa !  Dian's  self  must  feel, 
Sometimes,  these  very  pangs.   Dear  maiden,  steal 
Dlushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  us  fly 
These  dreary  caverns  for  the  open  sky. 

1  will  delight  thee  all  my  winding  course, 
From  the  green  sea  up  to  my  hidden  source 
About  Arcadian  forests;  and  will  show 
Tlie  channels  where  my  coolest  waters  flow 
Through  mossy  rocks ;  where,  'mid  exuberant  green, 
I  roam  in  pleasant  darkness,  more  unseen 

Than  Saturn  in  his  exile;  where  I  brim 

Round  flowery  islands,  and  take  thence  a  skim 

Of  mealy  sweets,  which  myriads  of  bees 

Buzz  from  their  honeyed  wings:  and  thou  shonldst  please 

Thyself  to  chnse  tlie  richest,  where  we  might 

Be  incense-pillow'd  every  summer  night. 

Doff  all  sad  fears,  thou  white  deliciousneas, 

And  let  us  be  thus  comforted;  unless 

Thou  couldst  rejoice  to  see  my  hopeless  stream 

Hurry  distracted  from  Sol's  temperate  beam, 

And  pour  to  death  along  some  hungry  sands,  t — 

>  What  can  I  do,  Alpheus?  Dian  stands 

Severe  before  me :  persecuting  fate! 

Unhappy  Arethusa !  thou  wast  late 

A  huntress  free  in*— At  this,  sudden  fell 

Those  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearful  dell. 

The  Laimian  listen'd,  but  he  heard  no  more. 

Save  echo,  faint  repeating  o'er  and  o'er 

The  name  of  Arethusa.  On  the  verge 

Of  that  dark  gulf  he  wept,  and  said  :  •  I  urge 

Thee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage, 

By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage, 

If  thou  art  powerful,  these  lovers'  pains; 

And  make  ihem  happy  in  some  happy  plains.* 

He  turn'd— there  was  a  whelming  sound— he  stept, 
flicre  was  a  cooler  light;  and  so  he  kept 


Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo ! 
More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go, 

The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled 

He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 
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Tuis  are  who  lord  it  o'er  their  fellow-men 

With  most  prevailing  ^sel :  who  unpen 

Their  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 

The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 

From  human  pastures ;  or,  O  torturing  fact! 

Who,  through  an  idiot  blink,  will  see  unpack'd 

Fire-branded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 

Our  gold  and  ripe^r  d  hopes.    With  not  one  tinge 

Of  sanctuary  splendour,  not  a  sight 

Able  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  dight 

By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests. 

And  crowns,  and  turbans.     With  unladen  breasts, 

Save  of  blown  self-applause,  they  proudly  mount 

To  their  spirit's  perch,  their  heing^s  high  account. 

Their  tiptop  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  their  thrones— 

Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 

Of  trumpets,  shoutings,  and  belabonr'd  drums, 

And  sudden  cannon.    Ah !  how  all  this  hums, 

In  wakeful  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gone — 

Like  thunder-clouds  that  spake  to  Babylon, 

And  set  those  old  Chaldeans  to  their  tasks.— 

Are  then  regalities  all  gilded  masks? 

No,  there  are  throned  seats  unscalable 

But  by  a  patient  wing,  a  constant  spell. 

Or  by  ethereal  things  that,  unconfined. 

Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind, 

And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tents 

To  watch  the  abysm-birth  of  elements. 

Aye,  'hove  the  withering  of  old-lipp'd  Fate 

A  thousand  Powers  keep  religious  state. 

In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  airy  bourne; 

And,  silent  as  a  consecrated  urn. 

Hold  sphery  sessions  for  a  season  due. 

Tet  few  of  these  far  majesties,  ah,  few ! 

Have  bared  their  operations  to  this  globe — 

Few,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 

Our  piece  of  heaven — whose  benevolence 

Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres;  every  sense 

Filling  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plenitude. 

As  bees  goi^e  full  their  cells.    And  by  the  feud 

Twixt  Nothing  and  Creation,  1  here  swear, 

Eterpe  Apollo !  that  thy  Sister  fair 

Is  of  all  Oiese  the  gentlier-mightiest 

When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west, 

She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne. 

And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone; 

As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet!  was  not  bent 

Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 

As  if  the  ministring  stars  kept  not  apart. 

Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 

O  Moon  I  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in : 

O  Moon !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 

The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 

Thou  dost  bless  every  where,  with  silver  lip 
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Kifftiog  dead  things  to  life.    The  sleeping  kine, 
Gouch'd  in  ihy  brightneas,  dream  of  fileds  diTioe: 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  paaseth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
Has  ihy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken, 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  iu  pearly  house :— The  mighty  deeps, 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea ! 
O  Moon !  far-spooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee, 
And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load.] 

Cynthia !  where  art  thou  dowT  What  far  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beauty?  Alas,  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  cheek  is  pale 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale :  thou  dost  bewail 
Uis  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.     Where  dost  thou  sigh  ? 
Ah !  surely  that  light  peepf  from  Vespers  eye. 
Or  what  a  thing  is  love  1    T  is  She,  but  lo ! 
How  changed,  how  full  of  aclic,  how  gone  in  woe! 
She  dies  at  the  thinnest  cloud;  her  loveliness 
Is  wan  on  Neptune's  blue:  yet  there 's  a  stress 
Of  love-spanglea,  just  off  yon  cape  of  trees. 
Dancing  upon  tlie  waves,  as  if  to  please 
The  curly  foam  with  amorous  influence. 
O,  not  so  idle!  for  down-glancing  thence. 
She  fothoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
O'erwhelming  water-courses ;  scaring  out 
The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and  fright'ning 
Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccustom'd  lightning. 
Wliere  will  the  splendour  be  content  to  reach  I 
O  love  I  how  potent  hast  thou  been  to  teach 
Strange  journeyings!  Wherever  beauty  dwells. 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells, 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  biasing  sun, 
Thou  pointest  out  the  way,  and  straight 't  is  won. 
Amid  his  toil  thou  gavest  Leander  breath; 
Thou  leddest  Orpheus  through  the  gleams  of  death; 
Thou  madesl  Pluto  bear  thin  element : 
And  now,  O  winged  Chieftain  I  thou  hast  sent 
A  moon-beam  to  the  deep,  deep  wattr-world. 
To  find  Endymion. 

On  gold  sand  impeart'd 
With  lily  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white, 
Poor  Cynthia  greeted  him,  and  soothed  her  light 
Against  his  pallid  face :  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breathlessness,  and  suddenly  a  warm 
Of  his  heart's  blood :  't  was  very  sweet ;  he  sta/d 
His  wandering  steps,  and  half-entranced  laid 
His  head  upon  a  tuft  of  straggling  weeds. 
To  taste  the  gentle  moon,  and  freshening  beads, 
Lashed  from  the  crystal  roof  by  fishes'  tails. 
And  so  he  kept,  until  the  rosy  veils 
Uantling  the  east,  by  Aurora's  peeritog  hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  wateKs  breast,  and  fann'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  sobered  morning  came 
Meekly  through  bilVows :— when  like  taper^flame 
Left  sudden  by  a  dallying  breath  of  air. 
He  rose  in  silence,  amd  once  more  'gan  fare 


1  Along  his  fated  way. 

Far  had  he  roam'd. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet;  save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings: 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breast-plalea  large 
Of  gone  sea-warriors;  brasen  beak*  and  lafge; 
Rudders  that  for  a  hundred  years  bad  lost 
The  sway  of  human  band ;  gold  vaae  embow  d 
With  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chio 
Cut  those  of  Saturn's  vintage;  mouldering  aeroUa, 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  aouls 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth ;  and  sculptures  rode 
In  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Nox;— tlien  skeletons  of  man. 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan. 
And  elephant,  and  eagle,  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.    A  cold  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  struck  into  him ;  and  unleaa 
Dian  had  chaced  away  that  lieavinets. 
He  might  have  died :  hut  now,  with  cheered  feel. 
He  onward  kept ;  wooing  tliese  thoughts  to  steal 
About  the  labyrinth  in  his  soul  of  love. 

«  What  is  there  in  thee.  Moon !  that  thou  dbouldsi 
move 
My  heart  so  potently  7  When  yet  a  child 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  bast  smiled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  hand  we  went 
From  eve  to  mom  across  the  firmament. 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 
Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  dclicioosly: 
No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  rooaance, 
Dut  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could  daaoe : 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 
Until  iliou  lifted'st  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 
In  sowing-lime  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming. 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  fiowersall  the  night. 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnise  thy  reigo. 
Yes,  in  my  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain 
By  thee  were  fashion'd  to  the  self-same  end; 
And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  ardours:  thou  wast  the  deep  gleo; 
Thou  wast  the  mountain-  top— the  sage's  pen—- 
The  poet's  harp— the  voice  of  friends — il»e  ana  ; 
Thou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  glory  won ; 
Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast — thou  wast  my  sieed — 
My  goblet  full  of  wine — my  topmost  deed:— 
I  Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Moon ! 
O  what  a  wild  and  harmonised  tune 
My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiftil  I 
On  some  bright  essence  could  I  lean,  and  lull 
Myself  to  immortality  :  I  prest 
Nature's  soft  pillow  in  a  wakeful  resL 
But,  gentle  Orb !  there  came  a  nearer  bliss— 
My  strange  love  came— Felicity's  abyss! 
She  camoi  and  thou  didst  fode,  and  fade  away — 
Yet  not  entirely;  no,  thy  starry  sway 
Has  been  an  undei^paasion  to  tliis  hour. 
Now  I  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power  •  * 


ENDYMION. 


Is  connin({  fresh  iipOQ  me:  O  be  kind! 

Keep  back  thioe  influence,  and  do  not  blind 

My  aoverei^a  vision.—- Dearest  iove,  fbrgire 

That  I  can  think  away  from  thee  and  live ! — 

Pardon  me,  airy  planet,  that  I  prize 

One  thought  beymid  thine  ai^gent  luxuries! 

How  far  beyond!*  At  this  a  surprised  start 

Frosted  the  springing  Terdnre  of  his  heart ; 

For  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  swear 

How  his  own  goddess  was  pest  all  things  fair, 

He  saw  far  in  the  concave  green  of  the  sea 

An  old  man  sitting  calm  and^eacefnlly. 

Upon  a  weeded  roek  this  oVi  man  sat, 

And  his  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 

Of  weeds  were  cold  beneaifi  his  cold  thin  feel; 

And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding-eheet, 

A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bones, 

O'erwrought  with  symbols  by  the  deepest  groans 

Of  ambitious  magic :  every  ocean-form 

Was  woven  in  with  black  distinctness;  storm. 

And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 

Were  erablem'd  in  the  woof;  with  every  shape 

That  skims,  or  dives,  or  sleeps,  'twixt  cape  and  eape. 

The  gulfing  whale  was  like  a  dot  in  the  spell, 

Yet  look  upon  it,  and  't  would  size  and  swell 

To  its  huge  self;  and  the  minutest  fish 

Would  pass  the  very  hardest  gazer's  wish. 

And  show  his  liule  eye's  anatomy. 

Then  there  was  pictured  the  regality 

Of  Neptune;  and  the  sea-nymphs  round  his  state. 

In  beauteous  vatsalage,  look  up  and  wait. 

Beside  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand. 

And  in  his  lap  a  book,  the  which  he  conn'd 

So  stedfastly,  that  the  new  deniaen 

Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amazed  ken. 

To  mark  these  shadowings,  and  stand  in  awe. 

The  old  man  raited  his  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wilder'd  stranger— seeming  not  to  see, 
His  features  were  so  lifeless.    Suddenly 
He  woke  as  from  a  trance;  hb  snow-while  brows 
Went  arching  up,  and  like  two  magic  ploughs 
Furrow'd  deep  wrinkles  in  his  forehead  laiige, 
Which  kept  as  fixedly  as  rocky  marge. 
Till  round  his  withered  lips  had  gone  a  smile. 
Then  up  he  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  watch'd  for  years  in  forlorn  hermitage, 
Who  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
Eased  in  one  accent  his  o'er-burden'd  soul, 
Even  to  the  tiees.    He  rose :  he  grasp'd  his  stole. 
With  convulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad, 
And  in  a  voice  of  solemn  joy,  that  awed 
Echo  into  oblivion,  he  said  :— 

■  Thou  art  the  man !  Now  shall  I  lay  my  head 
Tn  peace  upon  my  watery  pillow:  now 
Sleep  will  come  smoothly  to  my  weary  brow. 
O  Jove !  I  shall  be  young  again,  be  young ! 

0  shell-borne  Neptune,  I  am  pieroed  and  stung 
With  new-born  life !  What  shall  I  do?  Where  go, 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe?— 

1  '11  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
Their  melodies,  and  see  their  long  hair  glisten ; 
^non  upon  that  gianil's  arm  1  *ll  be, 

That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sicily : 


To  northern  sl'os  I  'II  in  a  twinkling  sail. 

And  mount  upon  the  snortings  of  a  whale 

To  some  black  cloud ;  tkence  down  I  'II  madly  sweep 

On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep. 

Where  through  some  sucking  pool  I  will  be  hnrl'd 

With  rapture  to  the  other  ude  of  the  world ! 

O,  I  am  full  of  gladness !  Sisters  three, 

I  bow  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree ! 

Yes,  every  god  be  thank'd,  and  power  benign, 

For.I  no  more  shall  wither,  droop,  and  pine. 

Thou  art  the  man  !*  Endymion  started  back 

Dismay'd ;  and,  like  a  wrotch  from  whom  the  rack 

Tortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agony, 

llutter'd  :  ■  What  lonely  death  am  I  to  die 

In  this  cold  region?  Will  he  let  me  freece, 

And  float  my  brittle  limbs  o'er  polar  seas? 

Or  will  he  touch  me  with  his  searing  hand. 

And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand  ? 

Or  tear  me  piece-meal  with  a  bony  saw. 

And  keep  me  as  a  chosen  food  to  draw 

His  magian  fish  tlirough  hated  fire  and  flame? 

O  misery  of  hell!  resistless,  tame, 

Am  I  to  be  burnt  up  ?  No,  I  will  shout. 

Until  the  gods  through  heaven**  blue  look  out  !— 

0  Tartarus!  but  some  few  days  agone 
Her  soft  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on 

Her  voice  I  hung  like  fruit  among  green  leaves: 
Her  lips  were  all  my  own,  and — ah,  ripe  sheaves 
Of  happiness!  ye  on  the  stubble  droop. 
But  never  may  be  gamer'd.     I  must  stoop 
My  head,  and' kite  death's  foot.    Love !  love,  farewell ! 
Is  there  no  hope  from  thee?  This  horrid  spell 
Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath.— By  Dian's  hind 
Feeding  from  her  white  fingers,  on  the  wind 

1  see  thy  streaming  hair !  and  now,  by  Pan, 
I  care  not  for  this  old  mysterious  man  l» 

He  spake,  and  walking  to  that  aged  form, 
Look'd  high  defiance.    Lo !  his  heart  'gan  warm 
With  pity,  for  the  grey-haiKd  creature  wept. 
Had  he  then  v/nn^d  a  heart  where  sorrow  kept? 
Had  he,  though  blindly  contumelious  brought 
Hheum  to  kind  eyes,  a  sting  to  human  thought. 
Convulsion  to  a  mouth  of  many  years? 
He  had  in  truth ;  and  he  was  ripe  fer  tears. 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 
Before  that  care-worn  sage,  who  trembling  felt 
About  his  largo  dark  locks,  and  faultering  spake : 

.  Arise,  good  youth,  for  sacred  PhoebusT  sake ! 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own  :  for  why?  thou  openest 
The  prison-gates  that  have  so  long  opprcst 
My  weary  watching.    Though  thou  knowst  it  not, 
Thou  art  commission'd  to  this  fated  spot 
For  great  enfranchisement.    O  weep  no  more ; 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore : 
Aye,  hadst  thou  never  loved  an  unknown  power, 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 
1  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
Gave  mighty  pulses :  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  new  heart,  which  at  this  moment  plays 
As  dancingly  as  thine.    Be  not  afraid. 
For  thou  shah  hear  thb  secret  all  display" d. 
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Now  ai  we  speed  towards  our  joyous  task.* 

So  sayiDg,  this  youog  soul  i|(  age's  mask 
Went  forward  with  the  Carian  side  by  side : 
Resuming  quickly  thus;  while  ocean  s  tide 
Bung  swollen  at  their  backs,  and  jewel'd  sands 
Took  silently  their  foot-prints. 

•  My  soul  stands 
Now  past  the  midway  from  mortality, 
And  so  I  can  prepare  without  a  sigh 
To  tell  thee  briefly  all  my  joy  and  pain. 
I  was  a  fisher  once,  upon  this  main, 
And  my  boat  danced  in  erery  creek  and  bay ; 
Rough  billows  were  my  home  by  night  and  day,— 
The  sea-gulls  not  more  constant;  for  I  had 
No  housing  from  the  storm  and  tempests  mad. 
But  hoUqw  rocks,— and  they  were  palaces 
Of  silent  happiness,  of  slumberous  ease  : 
Long  years  of  misery  have  told  me  so. 
Aye,  thus  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago. 
One  thousand  years! — Is  it  then  possible 
To  look  so  plainly  through  them  7  to  dispel 
A  thousand  years  with  backward  glance  sublime  T 
To  breathe  away  as 't  were  all  scummy  slime 
From  off  a  cryatal  pool,  to  see  its  deep, 
And  one's  own  image  from  the  bottom  peep? 
Yes :  now  I  am  no  longer  wretched  thrall. 
My  long  captivity  and  moanings  all 
Are  but  a  slime,  a  thin-pervading  scum. 
The  which  I  breathe  away,  and  Uironging  come 
Like  things  of  yesterday  my  youthful  pleasures. 

•  I  touch'd  no  lute,  I  sang  not,  trod  no  measures : 
I  was  a  lonely  youth  on  desert  shores. 
My  sports  were  lonely,  'mid  continuous  roars. 
And  craggy  isles,  and  sea-mew^s  plaintive  cry 
Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky. 
Dolphins  were  still  my  play-matet;  shapes  unseen 
Would  let  me  feel  their  scales  of  gold  and  green. 
Nor  be  my  desolation  ;  and,  full  oft. 
When  a  dread  waterspout  had  rear'd  aloft 
Its  hungry  hugeness,  seeming  ready  ripe 
To  hurst  with  hoarsest  thnnderiogs,  and  wipe 
,  My  life  away  like  a  vast  sponge  of  fate. 
Some  friendly  monster,  pitying  my  sad  state. 
Has  dived  to  its  foundations,  gulFd  it  down, 
And  left  me  tossing  safely.    But  the  crown 
Of  all  my  life  was  utmost  quietude : 
More  did  I  love  to  lie  in  cavern  rude, 
Keeping  in  wait  whole  days  for  Neptune's  voice, 
And  if  it  came  at  last,  hark,  and  rejoice! 
There  blush'd  no  summer  eve  but  I  would  steer 
My  skiff  along  green  shelving  coasts,  to  hear 
The  shepherd's  pipe  come  clear  from  aery  steep, 
Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleatings  of  his  sheep : 
And  never  was  a  day  of  summer  shine, 
But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine : 
For  I  would  watch  all  night  to  see  unfold 
Heaven's  gates,  and  JEthon  snort  his  morning  gold 
Wide  o'er  the  swelling  streams :  and  constantly 
At  brim  of  day-tide,  on  some  grassy  lea, 
My  nets  would  be  spread  out,  and  I  at  rest. 
The  poor  folk  of  the  sea-country  I  blest 
With  daily  boon  of  fish  most  delicate : 
They  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and  elate 


Would  strew  sweet  flowers  on  a  sterile  beach. 

•  Why  was  I  not  contented?  Wherefore  reach 
At  things  which,  but  for  thee,  O  Latmian  ! 
Had  been  my  dreary  death !   Fool !  I  began 
To  feel  di^temper'd  longings :  to  desire 
The  utmost  privilege  that  ocean's  sire 
Could  grant  in  benediction :  to  be  free 
Of  all  his  kingdom.    Long  in  misery 
I  wasted,  ere  in  one  eitremest  fit 
I  plunged  for  life  or  death.     To  interkait 
One's  senses  with  so  dense  a  breathing  stuff 
Might  seem  a  work  of  pain ;  so  not  enough 
Can  I  admire  how  crystal-smooth  it  felt, 
And  buoyant  round  my  limbs.    At  first  I  dwelt 
Whole  days  and  days  in  sheer  astonishment; 
Forgetful  utterly  of  self-tnteot ; 
Moving  but  witli  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 
Then,  like  a  new-fledged  bird  that  first  doth  show 
His  spreaded  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 
I  tried  in  fear  the  pinions  of  my  will. 
'T  was  freedom !  and  at  once  I  visited 
The  ceaseless  wonders  of  this  ocean-bed. 
No  need  to  tell  thee  of  them,  for  I  see 
That  thou  hast  been  a  witness — it  must  be 
For  these  I  know  thou  canst  not  feel  a  drouili, 
Dy  the  melancholy  comers  of  that  mouth. 
So  I  will  in  my  story  straightway  pass 
To  more  immediate  matter.     Woe,  alas! 
That  love  should  be  my  bane !  Ah,  Scylla  fair ! 
Why  did  door  Glaucus  ever — ever  dare 
To  sue  thee  to  his  heart?    Kind  stranger-youth  ! 
I  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth, 
And  she  would  not  conceive  it    Timid  thing ! 
She  fled  me  swift  as  sea-bird  on  the  wiog. 
Round  every  isle,  and  point,  and  promontory. 
From  where  large  Hercules  wound  up  nia  atory 
Far  as  Egyptian  Nile.     My  passion  grew 
The  more,  the  more  I  saw  her  dainty  hue 
Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  clear : 
Until 't  was  too  fierce  agony  to  bear ; 
And  in  tliat  agony,  across  my  grief 
It  flash'd,  that  Circe  might  find  some  relief — 
Gruel  enchantress !  So  above  the  virater 
I  rear'd  my  head,  and  look'd  for  Ph«bns*  daughter. 
iCjea'a  isle  was  wondering  at  the  moon : — 
It  scem'd  to  whirl  around  me,  and  a  swoon 
Left  me  dead-drifting  to  that  fatal  power. 

■  When  1  awoke,  't  was  in  a  twilight  bower ; 
Just  when  the  light  of  morn,  with  hum  of  bees. 
Stole  through  its  verdurous  matting  of  fresh  tree*. 
How  sweet,  and  sweeter!  for  I  heard  a  lyre. 
And  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire. 
It  ceased — 1  caught  light  footsteps;  and  anon 
The  fairest  face  that  morn  e'er  look'd  upon 
Push'd  through  a  screen  of  roses.    Starry  Jove ! 
With  tears,  and  smiles,  and  honey-words  she  wove 
A  net  whose  thraldom  was  more  bliss  than  all 
The  range  of  flower'd  Elysium.     Thus  did  ^U 
The  dew  of  hsr  rich  speech :  ■  Ah  1  Art  awake  T 

0  let  me  hear  thee  speak,  for  Cupid's  sake! 

1  am  so  oppress'd  with  joy!  Why,  1  have  slicd 
An  urn  of  tears,  as  though  thou  wert  cold  dead ; 
And  now  I  find  thee  living,  I  will  pour 

From  these  devoted  eyes  their  silver  store, 
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Uotil  exhausted  of  ilie  latest  drop, 
So  it  wilt  pleasure  thee,  and  force  thee  stop 
Here,  that  1  too  may  lire :  but  if  beyond 
Such  cool  and  sorrowful  offerings,  thou  art  fond 
Of  soothing  warmth,  of  dalliance  supreme ; 
If  thou  art  ripe  to  taste  a  long  love-dream; 
IF  smiles,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardour  mute, 
Hang  in  thy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 

0  let  me  pluck  it  for  thee.»    Thus  she  link*d 
Her  charming  syllables,  till  indistinct 
Their  music  came  to  my  o'er-eweeten'd  soul ; 
And  then  she  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 

So  near,  that  if  no  nearer  it  had  been 
This  furrow'd  visage  thou  badst  never  seen. 

•  Young  man  of  Latmos!  thus  particular 
Am  I,  that  thou  mayst  pbinly  see  bow  far 
This  fierce  temptation  went :  and  thou  mayst  not 
Exclaim,  How  then,  was  Scylla  quite  forgot? 

•  Who  could  resist?  Who  in  tliis  universe? 
She  did  so  breathe  ambrosia;  so  immerse 
My  fine  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 

She  took  me  like  a  child  of  suckling  time. 
And  cradled  mc  in  roses.     Thus  condemn'd, 
The  current  of  my  former  life  was  stemm'd, 
And  to  this  arbitrary  queen  of  sense 

1  bow'd  a  tranced  vassal :  nor  would  thence 

Have  moved,  even  though  Amphion's  heart  had  woo*d 

Me  back  to  Scylla  o'er  die  billows  rude. 

For  as  Apollo  each  eve  doth  devise 

A  new  appareling  for  western  skies; 

So  every  eve,  nay  every  spendthrift  hour 

Shed  bailmy  consciousness  within  that  bower. 

And  I  was  free  of  haunts  umbrageous; 

Could  wander  in  the  mazy  forest-house 

Of  squirrels,  foxes  shy,  and  antler'd  deer. 

And  birds  from  coverts  innermost  and  drear 

Warbling  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow — 

To  me  new-born  delights! 

■  Now  let  me  borrow, 
For  moments  few,  a  temperament  as  stern 
As  Pluto's  sceptre,  that  my  words  not  bum 
These  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  calm  speech  tell 
Uow  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real  hell. 

«One  mom  she  left  me  sleeping :  half  awake 
I  sought  for  her  smooth  arms  and  lips,  to  slake 
My  greedy  thirst  with  nectarous  camel-draughts; 
Rut  slie  was  gone.    Whereat  the  barbed  shafts 
Of  disappointment  stuck  in  me  so  sore. 
That  out  I  ran  and  searcb'd  the  forest  o'er. 
Wandering  about  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom 
Damp  awe  assail'd  me;  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
A  sound  of  moan,  an  agony  of  sound, 
Sepulchral  from  the  distance  all  around. 
Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rumbled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence:  while  I  stumbled 
Down  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impell'd. 
I  came  to  a  dark  valley. — Groanings  swell'd 
Poisonous  about  my  ears,  and  louder  grew, 
The  nearer  I  approach'd  a  flame's  gaunt  blue, 
That  glared  before  me  through  a  thorny  brake. 
This  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake, 


Bewitch'd  me  towards;  and  I  soon  was  near 

A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  feel  of  fear : 

In  thicket  hid  I  cursed  the  haggard  scene — 

The  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arbour  queen. 

Seated  upon  an  up  torn  forest  root; 

And  all  around  her  shapes,  wizard  and  brute. 

Laughing,  and  walling,  groveling,  serpenting, 

Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-bag,  and  sting ! 

0  such  deformities !  Old  Charon's  self. 
Should  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf. 
And  take  a  dream  'mong  rushes  Stygian, 

It  could  not  be  so  phantasied.     Fierce,  wan. 

And  tyrannizing  was  the  lady's  look, 

As  over  them  a  gnarled  staff  she  shook. 

Oft-times  upon  the  sudden  she  faugh'd  out, 

And  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  rout 

Gusters  of  grapes,  the  which  they  raven'd  quick 

And  roar'd  for  more;  with  many  a  hungry  lick 

About  their  shaggy  jaws.    Aven^ng,  slow. 

Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe, 

And  emptied  on  't  a  black  dull-gurgling  phial: 

Groan'd  one  and  all,  as  if  some  piercing  trial 

Was  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 

She  lifted  up  the  charm :  appealing  groans 

From  their  poor  breasts  went  sucing  to  her  ear 

In  vain;  remorseless  as  an  infant's  bier 

She  whisk'd  against  tlieir  eyes  the  sooty  oil. 

Whereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  painful  toil, 

Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage. 

Shrieks,  yells,  and  groans  of  torture-pilgrimage; 

Until  their 'grieved  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 

And  puff  from  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat: 

Then  was  appalling  silence :  then  a  sight 

More  wildering  than  all  that  hoarse  affright ; 

For  the  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen. 

Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  one  huge  Python 

Antagonizing  Boreas, — and  so  vanish'd. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  :  she  banish'd 

These  phantoms  with  a  nod.     Lo!  from  the  dark 

Game  waggish  fauns,  and  nymphs,  and  satyrs  siark, 

With  dancing  and  loud  revelry, — and  went 

Swifter  than  centaurs  after  rapine  bent. — 

Sighing  an  elephant  appear'd  and  bow'd 

Before  tlie  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 

In  human  accent :  '  Potent  goddess !  chief    ' 

Of  pains  i\»iistiess!  make  my  being  brief, 

Or  let  me  from  this  heavy  prison  fly  : 

Or  give  me  to  the  air,  or  let  me  die ! 

1  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again; 

I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow'd  wife : 

I  sue  not  for  my  ruddy  drops  of  life. 

My  children  foir,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys! 

I  will  forget  them;  I  will  pass  these  joys; 

Ask  nought  so  heavenward,  so  too — too  high : 

Only  I  pray,  as  fairest  boon,  to  die. 

Or  be  delivcr'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh. 

From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh. 

And  merely  given  to  tlie  cold  bleak  air. 

Have  mercy.  Goddess!  Circe,  feel  my  prayer!' 


«  That  curst  magician's  name  fell  icy  numb 
Upon  my  wild  conjecturing  :  truth  had  come 
Naked  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart. 
I  saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death-dart ; 
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And  my  slaia  spirit,  overwroiiglit  wilh  fright, 

Fainted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  Qi(rht. 

Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desohite 

My  waking;  must  hare  been !  disgust,  and  hate. 

And  terrors  manifold  divided  me 

A  spoil  amongst  them.  I  prepared  to  flee 

Into  the  dungeon  core  of  that  wild  wood : 

I  fled  three  days — when  lo!  before  me  stood 

Glaring  the  angry  witch.  O  Dis,  even  now, 

A  clammy  dew  is  beading  on  ray  brow. 

At  mere  remem1>eriog  her  pale  laugh,  and  curse. 

*  Ha!  ha!  Sir  Dainty!  there  most  be  a  nurse 

Made  of  rose-leaves  and  thistle-down,  express, 

To  cradle  thee,  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee :  yes, 

I  am  too  flinty-hard  for  thy  nice  touch: 

My  tenderest  squeeze  is  but  a  giant's  clutch. 

So,  fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 

Unheard  of  yet;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 

Upon  some  breast  moire  lily-fumininc. 

Oh,  no — it  shall  not  pine,  and  pine,  and  pine 

More  than  one  pretty,  trifling  thousand  years; 

And  then  't  were  pity,  but  fate's  gentle  shears 

Gut  short  its  immortality.     Sea-flirt! 

^Young  dove  of  the  waters !  truly  I  'II  not  hurt 

One  hair  of  thine :  see  how  1  weep  and  sigh. 

That  our  heart-broken  parting  is  so  nigh. 

And  must  we  part?  Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 

Yet  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utter  woe. 

Let  me  sob  over  thee  my  last  adieus, 

And  speak  a  blessing :  Mark  me !  Thou  hast  thews 

Immortil,  for  thou  art  of  heavenly  race : 

But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  I  chase 

Eternally  away  from  thee  all  bloom 

Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 

Hence  shalt  thou  quickly  to  the  watery  vast; 

And  there,  ere  many  days  be  overpast, 

Disabled  age  shall  seize  thee;  and  even  then 

Thou  shalt  not  go  the  way  of  aged  men; 

But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  still  breathe 

Ten  hundred  years :  which  gone,  I  then  bequeath 

Thy  fragile  bones  to  unknown  burial. 

Adieu,  sweet  love,  adieu!' — As  shot  stars  fall. 

She  fled  ere  I  could  groan  for  mercy.  Stnng 

And  poison'd  was  my  spirit :  despair  sang 

A  war-song  of  defiance  'gainst  all  hell. 

A  hand  was  at  my  shoulder  to  compel 

My  sullen  steps;  another  'fore  my  eyes 

Moved  on  with  pointed  finger.  In  this  guise 

Enforced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 

I  found  me;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home. 

Its  tempering  coolness,  to  my  life  akin. 

Game  salutary  as  I  waded  in ; 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  1  gave 

Battle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridge,  and  drave 

Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  rcmaln'd 

Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  marrow  draia'd. 

«  Young  lover,  1  must  weep— such  hellish  spite 
With  dry  cheek  who  can  tell?  While  thus  my  might 
Proving  upon  this  element,  dismay'd, 
Upon  a  dead  thing's  face  my  hand  t  laid; 
I  look'd — 't  was  Scylla !  Cursed,  cursed  Circe! 
O  vulture-witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy ! 
Gould  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content, 
But  thou  must  nip  this  tender  innocent 


Because  I  loved  her? — Gold,  O  cold  indeed 

Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  a  common 

The  sea-swell  took  her  bair.    Dead  ts  she 

I  clung  about  her  waist,  nor  ceased  to  pass 

Fleet  as  an  arrow  through  unfiithom'd  brine. 

Until  there  shone  a  fabric  crystalline, 

l\ibb'd  and  inlaid  with  coral,  pebble,  and  peajri. 

Headlong  I  darted;  at  one  eager  swirl 

Gain'd  its  bright  portal,  enter'd,  and  hehoM! 

'T  was  vast,  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold ; 

And  all  around— But  wherefore  this  lo  tbee 

Who  in  fiew  minutes  more  thyself  shalt  see?— 

I  left  poor  Scylla  in  a  niche  and  fled. 

My  fuver'tl  parch ings  up,  my  scathing  dread 

Met  palsy  half  way :  soon  these  limbs  became 

Gaunt,  wiiher'd,  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd,  stud.  lame. 

■  Now  let  me  pass  a  cruel,  cruel  space. 
Without  one  hope,  witliout  one  fointest  trace 
Of  mitigation,  or  rcedcming  bubble 
Of  colour'd  phantasy;  for  I  fear 't  would  trouble 
Thy  brain  to  loss  of  reason  :  and  next  lell 
How  a  restoring  chance  came  down  to  quell 
One  half  of  the  witcl^n  me. 

« On  a  day. 
Sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  spray, 
I  saw  grow  up  from  the  horizon's  brink 
X  gallant  vessel :  soon  she  seem'd  to  «nk 
Away  from  me  again,  as  tliough  her  course 
Had  been  resumed  in  spite  of  hindering  force — 
So  vanish'd  :  and  not  long,  before  arose 
Dark  clouds,  and  muttering  of  winds  moro«e. 
Old  Eolus  would  stifle  his  mad  spleen. 
But  could  not :  therefore  all  the  billows  green 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spume  against  the  cIoudsL 
The  tempest  came :  I  saw  that  vessefs  shroads 
In  perilous  bustle;  while  upon  the  deck  ' 
Stood  trembling  creatures,  i  beheld  the  wreck  ; 
The  final  gulfing ;  the  poor  struggling  souls : 
I  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  ihunder-roUs. 

0  they  bad  all  been  saved  but  crazed  eld 
Annull'd  my  vigorous  cravings:  and  thus  qaell'd 
And  curb'd,  think  on  %  O  Latmian !  did  I  sit 
Writliing  with  pity,  and  a  cursing  fit 

Against  that  hell-born  Circe.     The  crew  had  ijone. 

By  one  and  one,  to  pale  oblivion ; 

And  I  was  gazing  on  the  surges  prone. 

With  many  a  scalding  tear  and  many  a  groaOy 

When  at  my  feet  emerged  an  old  man's  hand. 

Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender  wand. 

1  knelt  with  pain— >Teach'd  out  my  hand—had  |prasp*J 
These  treasures— touched  the  knuckles — theynwejwp'd— 
I  caught  a  finger:  but  Che  downward  weight 
O'erpowerd  me— >it  sank.    Then  *gan  abate 

The  storm,  and  through  chill  aguish  gloom 

The  comfortable  sun.    1  wa*  aUiirai 

To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warming  air 

Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  care. 

Strange  matters  did  it  treat  of,  and  drew  on 

My  soul  page  after  page,  till  well^ntgh  won 

Into  foi^eif ulness ;  when,  stupified, 

1  read  the<«e  words,  and  read  again,  and  tried 

My  eyes  against  the  heavens,  and  read  again. 

O  what  a  load  of  misery  and  pain 
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Each  Atlas-line  bore  off  t->-a  ahine  of  hope 
Came  gold  around  me,  cheering  me  to  cope 
Strenuous  with  bellidi  tyranny.    Attend! 
For  thou  bast  brought  their  promise  to  an  end. 

a  *  In  the  wide  sea  there  lives  a  fortom  wretch, 
Doom'd  with  enfeebled  carcase  to  outstretch 
His  loathed  existence  tlirough  ten  centuries. 
And  then  to  die  alone.     Who  can  devise 
A  total  opposition  7    No  one.     So 
One  million  times  ocean  must  ebb  and  flow, 
And  he  oppress'd.    Tet  he  shall  not  die, 
These  things  accomplish'd  : — If  he  utterly 
Scans  all  the  depths  of  magic,  and  expounds 
The  meanings  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  soimds ; 
If  he  explores  all  forms  and  substances 
Straight  homeward  to  tlieir  symbol-essences ; 
lie  shall  not  die.     Moreover,  and  in  cliief, 
He  must  pursue  this  task  of  joy  and  grief 
Blost  piously ; — all  lovers  tempest- tost, 
A  nd  in  the  savage  overwhelming  lost, 
He  shall  deposit  side  by  side,  until 
Time's  creeping  shall  the  dreary  space  fulfil  : 
Which  done,  and  all  these  labours  ripened, 
A  youth,  by  heavenly  power  loved  and  led. 
Shall  stand  before  him ;  whom  he  shall  direct       ^ 
How  to  consummate  alt.    The  youth  elect 
Must  do  the  thing,  or  both  will  be  destroy'd.'  • — 

•  Then,*  cried  the  young  Endymion,  overjoy'd, 
«  We  are  twin  brotliers  in  this  destiny! 
Say,  I  in  treat  thee,  what  achievement  high 
Is,  in  this  restless  world,  for  me  reserved. 
W'hat!  if  from  thee  my  wandering  feet  had  swerved, 
Had  we  both  perish'd?* — ■  Look!»  the  sage  replied, 
M  Dost  thou  not  mark  a  gleaming  tlirough  the  tide, 
Of  divers  brilliances?  't  is  the  edifice 
I  told  thee  uf,  where  lovely  Scylla  lies; 
And  where  1  have  enshrined  piously 
All  lovers,  whom  fell  storms  have  doom'd  to  die 
Throughout  my  bondage. ■     Thus  discoursing,  on 
They  went  till  unobscured  the  porches  shone; 
Which  hurryingly  they  gain'd,  and  enter  d  straight. 
Sure  never  since  king  Neptune  held  his  state 
Was  seen  such  wonder  underneath  the  stars. 
Turn  to  some  level  plain  where  haughty  Mars 
lias  legion'd  all  his  battle;  and  behold 
llow  every  soldier,  with  firm  foot,  doth  hold 
His  even  breast :  see,  many  steeled  squares. 
And  rigid  ranks  of  iron — whence  who  dares 
One  step?    Imagine  further,  line  by  line. 
These  warrior  thousands  on  the  field  supine : — 
So  in  that  crystal  place,  in  silent  rows. 
Poor  lovers  lay  at  rest  from  joys  and  woes.— 
The  stranger  from  the  mountains,  breaihless,  traced 
Such  thousands  of  shut  eyes  in  order  placed ; 
Such  ranges  of  white  feet,  and  patient  lips 
All  ruddy, — for  here  death  no  blossom  nips. 
He  mark'd  their  brows  and  foreheads;  saw  their  hair 
Put  sleekly  on  one  side  with  nicest  care; 
And  each  one's  gentle  wrists*  with  reverence, 
Put  cross-wiie  to  its  heart. 

«  Let  us  commence 
(Whispcr'd  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy)  even  now.w 
He  spake,  and,  trembling  like  an  aspen-bough. 


Regan  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small, 

Uttering  the  while  some  mumblings  funeral.        ^ 

He  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow 

That  drifu  unfeather'd  when  bleak  northerns  blow ; 

And  having  done  it,  took  his  dark  blue  cloak 

And  bound  it  round  Endymion :  then  struck 

His  wand  against  the  empty  air  limes  nine. — 

«  What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is  tliine: 

But  first  a  little  patience;  first  undo 

This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 

Ah,  gentle!  !t  is  as  weak  as  spider^s  skein ; 

And  shouldst  thou  break  it-*W*hat,  is  it  done  so  clean? 

A  power  overshadows  thee !  Oh,  brave ! 

The  spite  of  hell  is  tumbling  to  its  grave. 

Here  is  a  shell;  't  is  pearly  blank  to  mo. 

Nor  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  charactery— 

Canst  tliou  read  au|'hi  ?  O  read  for  pity's  sake  i 

Olympus !  we  are  safe!  Now,  Carian,  break 

This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  pedestal.* 

T  was  done:  and  straight  with  sudden  swell  and  fall 
Sweet  music  breathed  her  soul  away,  and  sigb'd 
A  lullaby  to  silence. — •  Youth!  now  strew 
These  minced  leaves  on  me,  and  passing  through 
Those  files  of  dead,  scatter  the  same  around. 
And  thou  wilt  see  the  issue.* — 'Mid  the  sound 
Of  flutes  and  viols,  ravishing  his  lieart, 
Endymion  from  Glancus  stood  apart. 
And  scatter'd  in  his  face  some  fragments  light 
How  lightning-swift  the  change !  a  youthful  wight 
Smiling  beneath  a  coral  diadem, 
Out^parkling  sudden  like  an  upturn'd  gem, 
Appear'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  beauteous  corse, 
Kneel'd  down  beside  it,  and  with  tenderest  force 
Press'd  its  cold  hand,  and  wept,— and  Scylla  sigb'd! 
Endymion,  with  quick  hand,  the  charm  applied— 
The  nymph  arose:  he  left  them  to  their  joy. 
And  onward  went  upon  his  high  employ. 
Showering  those  powerful  fragments  on  the  dead. 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  each  lifted  up  its  head. 
As  doth  a  flower  at  Apollo's  touch. 
Death  fielt  it  to  his  inwards;  't  was  too  much : 
Death  fell  a-wecptng  in  his  charnel-house. 
The  LAtmian  persevered  along,  and  thus 
All  were  re-animated.    There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  tlirocs 
Of  gladness  in  the  air — while  many,  who 
Had  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true. 
Sprang  to  each  other  madly ;  and  the  rest 
Felt  a  high  certainty  of  being  blest. 
They  gazed  upon  Endymion.     Enchantment 
Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head  and  bent. 
Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  flowers. 
Budded,  and  swell'd,  and,  full-blown,  shed  full  shotvcrs 
Of  light,  soft,  unseen  leaves  of  sounds  divine. 
The  two  deliverers  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  happiness,  from  fairy-press  ouied  out. 
Speechless  they  eyed  each  other,  and  about 
The  fair  assembly  wander'd  to  and  fro, 
Distracted  with  tlie  richest  overflow 
Of  joy  that  ever  poux'd  from  heaven. 

«  Away !  • 

Shouted  the  new-born  god ;  «  Follow,  and  pay 

Our  piety  to  Neptunus  supreme!*  — 

Then  Scylla,  blushing  sweetly  from  her  dream. 
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They  led  on  first,  bent  to  her  meek  surprise^ 
Through  portal  columnK  of  a  giant  size 
Into  the  vaulted,  boundless  emerald, 
io^us  all  foilow'd,  as  the  leader  call'd, 
Down  marble  steps;  pouring  as  easily 
As  hour-glass  sand, — and  fast,  as  you  might  see 
Swallows  obeying  the  south  summer's  call, 
Or  swans  upon  a  geniho  waterfall. 

Thus  went  that  beautiful  multitude,  nor  far, 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar, 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  descending  thick 
Another  multitude.     Whereat  more  quick 
Moved  either  host.     On  a  wide  sand  they  met, 
And  of  those  numbers  every  eye  was  wet; 
For  each  their  old  love  found.     A  murmuring  rose, 
(.ike  what  was  never  heard  in  all  tlie  throes 
Of  wind  and  waters:  't  is  past  human  wit 
To  tell;  't  is  dizziness  to  think  of  it. 

This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host 
Moved  on  for  many  a  league ;  and  gain'd,  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks;  vanward  swelling  in  array. 
And  from  the  rear  diminishing  away, — 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  tliem.     Glaucus  cried, 
«  Behold!  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride! 
God  Neptune's  palaces!*   With  noice  increased. 
They  shoulder'd  on  towards  that  brightening  easL 
At  every  onward  step  proud  domes  arose 
in  prospect, — diamond  gleams  and  golden  glows 
Of  amber  'gainst  their  faces  levelling. 
Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring. 
Still  onward;  still  the  splendour  gradual  swell'd. 
Rich  opal  domes  where  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By  jasper  pillars,  letting  through  their  shafts 
A  blush  of  coral.     Copious  wonder-draughts 
Each  gazer  drank;  and  deeper  drank  more  near: 
For  what  poor  mortals  fragment  up,  as  mere 
As  marble  was  there  lavish,  to  the  vast 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far  far  surpass'd. 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh. 

As  large,  as  bright,  as  colour'd  as  the  bow 
Of  Iris,  when  unfading  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  silvery  shower,  was  the  arch 
Through  which  this  Paphian  army  took  its  march. 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Neptune's  state: 
Whence  could  be  seen,  direct,  a  golden  gate. 
To  which  the  leaders  sped ;  but  not  half  raught 
Ere  it  burst  open  swift  as  fairy  thought, 
And  made  those  dazzled  thousands  veil  their  eyes 
Like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise. 
Soon  with  an  eagle  nativeness  their  gaze 
Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons  took  all  the  blaze, 
And  then,  behold !  large  Neptune  on  his  throne 
Of  emerald  deep :  yet  not  exalt  alone; 
At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Love,  and  on 
His  left  sat  smiling  Beauty's  paragon. 

Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest  mast 
Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast, 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall :  and  as  the  blue 
Doth  vault  tlie  waters,  so  the  waters  drew 
Their  doming  curtains,  high,  magnificent. 
Awed  from  the  tlirone  aloof; — and  when  storm-rent 


Disclosed  the  thnnder-gloomings  in  Jove's  air; 

But  soothed  as  now,  flash'd  sudden  everywhere. 

Noiseless,  sub-marine  cloudlets,  glitieriDg 

Death  to  a  human  eye:  for  there  did  spring 

From  natural  west,  and  east,  and  south,  and  north, 

A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 

A  gold-greon  zenith  'bove  the  Sea-God'a  head. 

Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  and  far  outspread 

As  breezelcss  lake,  on  which  the  slim  canoe 

Of  feather'd  Indian  darts  about,  as  through 

The  delicatcst  air :  air  verily. 

But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky: 

This  palace  floor  breath-air, — but  for  the  amaze 

Of  deep-seen  wonders  motionIes8,-^and  blaze 

Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extreme*, 

Globing  a  golden  sphere. 

They  stood  in  dreams 
Till  Triton  blew  his  horn.    The  palace  rang; 
The  Nereids  danced ;  the  Syrens  faintly  sang  ; 
And  the  great  Sea-King  bow'd  hu  dripping  head. 
Then  Love  took  wing,  and  from  his  pinions  shed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectarous  dew. 
The  ooze-born  Goddess  beckon'd  and  drew 
Fair  Scylla  and  her  guides  to  conference ; 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  throned  eminrnce 
She  kist  the  sea-nymph's  cheek, — who  sat  her  down 
A  toying  with  the  doves.     Then, — «  Mighty  crown 
And  sceptre  of  this  kingdom!*  Venus  said, 
■  Thy  vows  were  on  a  time  to  Nais  paid  : 
Behold  !■ — Two  copious  tear  drops  instant  fell 
From  the  God's  large  eyes ;  he  smiled  delectable. 
And  over  Glaucus  held  his  blessing  hands. — 
•  Endymion  !  Ah!  still  wandering  in  the  bands 
Of  love  ?  Now  this  is  cruel.     Since  the  hour 
1  met  thee  in  earth's  bosom,  all  my  power 
Have  I  put  forth  to  serve  thee.     What,  not  yet 
Escaped  from  dull  mortality's  harsh  net  7 
A  little  patience,  youth !  't  will  not  be  long. 
Or  I  am  skilless  quite:  an  idle  tongue, 
A  humid  eye,  and  steps  luxurious, 
Where  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  ominous. 
Aye  I  have  seen  these  signs  in  one  of  hcaren. 
When  others  were  all  blind ;  and  were  I  given 
To  utter  secrets,  haply  1  might  say 
Some  pleasant  words:  but  Love  will  have  his  day. 
So  wait  awhile  expectant.     Pr'ythoe  soon. 
Even  in  the  passing  of  thine  honey-moon. 
Visit  my  Cytherea :  thou  wilt  find 
Cupid  well-natured,  my  Adonis  kind; 
And  pray  persuade  with  thee — Ah,  I  have  done. 
All  blisses  be  upon  thee,  my  sweet  son !» — 
Thus  the  fair  goddess:  while  Endymion 
Knelt  to  receive  those  accents  halcyon. 

Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  Water-Monarch.    Nectar  ran 
In  courteous  fountains  to  all  cups  outreacfa'd  ; 
And  plundcr'd  vines,  teeming  exhaastleaa,  pleach'd 
New^rowth  about  each  shell  and  pendent  lyre ; 
The  which,  in  entangling  for  their  fire, 
PuU'd  down  fresli  foliage  and  coverture 
For  dainty  toy.    Cupid,  empire-sure, 
Flutter'd  and  laugli'd,  and  of t-timcf  through  the  thror 
Made  a  delighted  way.     Then  dance,  and  soi^. 
And  garlanding  grew  wild;  and  "pleasure  rcign'd. 
lu  harmless  tendril  they  each  other  chain'd. 
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And  fttroTe  who  should  be  imolbar'd  deepest  in 
Fresh  cmsk  of  leares. 

O  *C  is  a  very  sin 
For  one  so  weak  to  venture  his  poor  vene 
In  such  a  place  as  this.    O  do  not  curse, 
High  Muses!  let  him  hurry  to  the  ending. 

All  suddenly  were  silent    A  soft  blending 
Of  dulcet  instruments  came  charmingly; 
And  then  a  hymn. 


«c  King  of  the  stormy  sea ! 
Brother  of  Jote,  and  co-inheritor 
Of  elements !  Eternally  before 
Thee  the  waves  awful  bow.     Fast,  stubborn  rock. 
At  thy  fear'd  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
Its  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam. 
All  moanlain-rivers  lost,  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom  ever  flow. 
Thou  frowoest,  and  old  Eolus  thy  foe 
Skulks  to  hb  cavern,  'mid  the  gruff  complaint 
Of  all  his  rebel  tempests.     Dark  clouds  faint 
When,  from  thy  diadem,  a  silver  gleam 
Slants  over  blue  dominion.    Thy  bright  team 
Gulh  in  the  morning  light,  and  scuds  along 
To  bring  thee  nearer  to  that  golden  song 
Apollo  singeih,  while  his  chariot 
Waits  at  the  doors  of  heaven.    Thon  art  not 
For  scenes  like  this :  an  empire  stem  hast  thon ; 
And  it  hath  furrow'd  that  large  front :  yet  now. 
As  newly  come  of  heaven,  dost  thou  sit 
To  blend  and  interknit 
SulMlued  majesty  with  this  glad  lime. 
O  shell-bome  King  sublime ! 
We  lay  our  hearts  before  thee  erermore — 
We  sing,  and  we  adore  1 

•  Breathe  softly,  flutes ; 
Be  tender  of  your  strings,  ye  soothing  lutes ; 
Nor  be  the  trumpet  heard !  O  vain,  O  vain ! 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain, 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  rivei^s  flow,— 
No,  nor  the  Eolian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow. 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 
Of  goddess  Cytherea !  * 

Yet  deign,  white  Queen  of  BeAity,  thy  fair  eyes 
On  our  sonliT  sacrifice. 


•  Brightwing'dChUd! 
Who  has  another  care  when  thou  bast  smiled  T 
Unfortunates  on  earth,  we  see  at  last 
All  death-shadows,  and  glooms  that  overcast 
Our  spirits,  fonn'd  away  by  thy  light  pinions. 
0  sweetest  essence !  sweetest  of  all  minions ! 
Cod  of  warm  pulses,  and  disheveird  bair. 
And  panting  bosoms  bare! 
Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness  1  eclipier 
Of  light  in  light  1  delicious  poisoner ! 
Thy  venom'd  goblet  will  we  quaff  until 
Wefill-^wefiU! 
And  by  thy  Mothet^s  lips » 

Was  heard  no  more 
For  clamour,  when  the  golden  palace-door 


Open'd  again,  and  from  without,  in  shon« 
A  new  magnificence.    On  oozy  throne 
Smooth-moving  came  Oceanus  the  old. 
To  take  a  latest  glimpse  at  his  sheep-fbid. 
Before  he  went  into  his  quiet  cave 
To  muse  for  ever — Then  a  lucid  wave, 
Scoop*d  from  its  trembling  sisters  of  mid-sea. 
Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  majesty 
Of  Doris,  and  the  Egean  seer,  her  spouse- 
Next,  on  a  dolphin,  clad  in  laurel  boughs, 
Theimn  Ampbion  leaning  on  his  lute: 
His  fingers  went  across  it— All  were  mute 
To  gaze  on  Amphitrite,  queen  of  pearls, 
And  Thetis  pearly  too.— 

The  palace  whirls 
Around  giddy  Endymion  •  seeing  he 
Was  there  fiir  strayed  from  mortality. 
He  could  not  bear  it— shut  his  eyes  in  vain ; 
Imagination  gave  a  diisier  pain. 

•  01  shall  die!  sweet  Venus,  be  my  stay! 
Where  is  my  lovely  mistress?  Well-awayl 

I  die — I  hear  her  voice — I  feci  my  wing — ■ 
At  Neptune's  feet  he  sank.    A  sudden  ring 
Of  Nereids  were  about  him,  in  kind  strifs 
To  usher  back  his  spirit  into  life : 
But  still  he  slept    At  last  they  interwove 
Their  cradling  arms,  and  purposed  to  convey 
Towards  a  crystal  bower  far  away. 

Lol  while  slow  carried  ihrongh  the  pitying  crowd. 
To  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake  aloud ; 
Written  in  star-light  on  the  dark  above : 

•  Dearest  Endymion!  my  entire  love! 

How  have  I  dwelt  in  fear  of  fate:  't  is  done- 
Immortal  bliss  for  me  too  hast  thou  won. 
Arise  then !  for  the  hen-dove  shall  not  haldi 
Her  ready  eggs,  before  1  'U  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.    Awake !  awake !  • 

The  youth  at  once  arose :  a  placid  lake 
Came  quiet  to  his  eyes;  and  forest  green, 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonder  he  had  seen, 
LuU'd  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering  breast 
How  happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest ! 
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BOOK  IV. 


Mosi  of  my  native  land !  loftiest  Muse ! 
O  first-born  on  the  mountains !  by  the  hues 
Of  heaven  on  the  spiritual  air  begot : 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  northern  grot, 
While  yet  our  England  was  a  wolfish  den ; 
Before  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men; 
Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child  ;— 
Long  didst  thou  sit  amkl  our  regions  wild. 
Rapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  solitude. 
There  came  an  eastern  voice  of  solemn  mood  :— 
Yet  wast  thon  patient    Then  sang  forth  the  Mine, 
Apollo's  garland : — yet  didst  thou  divine 
Such  home-bred  glory,  that  they  cried  in  vain, 
■  Come  hither.  Sister  of  the  Island!*  Plain 
Spake  fair  Ausonia ;  and  once  more  she  spake 
A  higher  summons :— still  didst  thou  betake 
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Thee  to  thy  native  hopes.    O  thou  hatt  won 

A  full  accomplishment!  The  thing  is  done, 

Which  undone,  these  oar  latter  days  had  risen 

On  barren  souls.   Great  Muse,  thou  know'st  what  prison, 

Of  flesh  and  bone,  curbs,  and  confines,  and  frets 

Our  spirit's  wings :  despondeni:y  besets 

Our  pillows ;  and  the  fresh  to-morrow  mom 

Seems  to  gire  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 

Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives. 

Long  have  I  said,  bow  happy  he  who  shrives 

To  thee!  But  then  I  thought  on  poeu  gone. 

And  could  not  pray: — nor  can  I  now— so  on 

I  move  to  the  end  in  lowliness  of  heart— — 

•  Ah,  woe  is  me!  that  I  should  fondly  part 
From  my  dear  native  land !  Ah,  foolish  maid  ! 
Glad  was  the  hour,  when,  with  thee,  myriads  bade 
Adieu  to  Ganges  and  their  pleasant  fields! 
To  one  so  friendless  the  clear  freshet  yields 
A  bitter  coolness;  the  ripe  grape  is  sour: 
Yet  I  would  have,  great  gods !  but  one  short  hour 
Of  native  air — let  me  but  die  at  home.* 

Endymion  to  heaven's  airy  dome 
Was  offering  up  a  hecatomb  of  vows. 
When  these  words  reach'd  him.     Whereupon  he  bows 
His  head  through  ihorny-grccn  entanglement 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sound  is  bent, 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  bidden  fawn. 

«  b  no  one  near  to  help  me?  No  fair  dawn 
Of  life  from  charitable  voice?  No  sweet  suyiog 
To  set  my  dull  and  sadden'd  spirit  playing  I 
No  hand  to  toy  with  mine?  No  lips  so  sweet 
That  I  may  worship  tlieiti?  No  eyelids  meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  bosom?  No  one  dies 
Before  me,  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemption  sparkles!—!  am  sad  and  lost.* 

Thou,  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  have  been  tost 
Into  a  whirlpool.     Vanish  into  air, 
Warm  mountaineer !  for  canst  thou  only  bear 
A  woman's  sigh  alone  and  in  distress  t 
See  not  her  charms !  Is  Phoebe  passionless? 
Phoebe  is  fairer  far— O  gaze  no  more: — 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty's  store. 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  grass ! 
Do  not  those  curls  of  glossy  jet  surpass 
For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them  ?  Feelest  not  a  kindred  pain, 
To  see  such  lovely  eyes  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dovelike  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  upper  lids  7—  Uist ! 

«  O  for  Hermes'  wand, 
To  touch  this  flower  into  human  shape ! 
That  woodland  Uy^^cinthus  could  escape 
From  his  green  prison,  and  here  kneeling  down 
Call  me  his  queen,. his  second  life's  fair  crown  ! 
Ah  me,  how  1  could  love  ! — My  soul  doth  melt 
For  the  unhappy  youth — Love!  I  have  felt 
So  faint  a  kindness,  such  a  meek  surrender 
To  what  my  own  full  thoughts  had  made  too  tender. 
That  but  for  tears  my  life  had  fled  away  !— 
Ye  deaf  and  senseless  minutes  of  (be  day. 


And  thoii,  old  forest,  hold  ye  this  for  tme, 
There  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  of  love :  there 's  not  a  sound, 
Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound 
The  heavens  and  earth  in  one  to  such  a  death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love :  there  's  not  a  breath 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air. 
Till  it  has  panted  round,  and  stolen  a  share 
Of  passion  from  the  heart!* — 

Upon  a  bough 
He  leant,  wretched.     He  surely  cannot  now 
Thirst- for  another  love:  O  impious, 
That  he  can  even  dream  upon  it  thus! —  I 

Thought  he,  >  Why  am  I  not  as  are  the  dead,  • 

Since  to  a  woe  like  this  I  have  been  led  i 

Through  the  dark  earth,  and  through  the  wondrous  sea?  : 
Goddess!  I  love  thee  not  the  less:  from  thee 
By  Juno's  smile  I  turn  not — no,  no,  no — 
While  the  great  waters  are  at  ebb  and  flow. — 
I  have  a  triple  soul !  O  fond  pretence — 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  cut  in  twain  for  them.» 

And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beanty  slain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tumultuously. 
He  sprang  from  his  green  covert :  there  she  lay. 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her  eyes 
Stmt  softly  up  alive.    To  speak  he  tries: 

■  Fair  damsel,  pity  me !  forgive  me  that  I 
Thus  violate  thy  bower's  sanctity! 

0  pardon  me,  for  I  am  full  of  griefs- 
Grief  bom  of  thee,  young  angel !  fairest  thief  1 
Who  stolen  hast  away  the  wings  wherewith 

1  was  to  top  the  heavens.     Dear  maid,  silh 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  I  feel 
Loving  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal. 
Will  in  a  few  short  hours  be  nothing  to  me. 
And  all  my  story  that  much  passion  slew  me; 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days : 
And,  for  my  tortured  brain  begins  lo  erase. 
Be  thou  my  nurse;  and  let  me  understand 
How  dying  1  shall  kiss  that  lily  hand.— 
Dost  weep  for  me  ?    Then  should  I  be  coatenc 
Scowl  on,  ye  fates !  until  the  firmament 
Outblackens  Erebus,*and  the  full-cavem'd  earth 
Cmmbles  into  itself.     By\he  cloud  girth 
Of  Jove,  those  tears  have  given  me  a  thirst 
To  meet  oblivion. » — As  her  heart  would  burst 
The  maiden  sobb'd  awhile,  and  then  replied : 

■  Why  must  such  desolation  betide 
As  that  ihou  speakest  of?    Are  not  these  green  nooks 
Empty  of  all  misfortune?     Do  (be  brooks 
Utter  a  gorgon  voice  ?     Does  yonder  thrush. 
Schooling  iu  half-fledged  litUe  ones  to  brush 
About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tides?— 
Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold  anuila 
Will  slime  the  rose  to-night.     Though  if  thou  ^rilt, 
Mcihinks  't  would  be  a  guilt—a  very  guiit — 
Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigh  away 
The  light— the  du*.k— the  dark— till  break  of  day  !« 
«  Dear  lady,*  said  Endymion,  « 't  ia  past: 
I  love  thee !  and  my  days  can  never  last. 
That  I  may  pass  in  patience  still  speak : 
Let  me  have  music  dying,  and  I  seek 
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No  more  delight — ^I  bid  adieu  to  all. 

Didst  tbbu  not  after  other  climates  call, 

And  murmur  about  Indian  streams >■— Then  slie^ 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmost  forest  tree, 

For  pity  sang  this  roundelay 

«  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dosi  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health,  from  vermeil  ]ips?-~ 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  busl)e8  ? 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips? 

■  O  Sorrow ! 
Why  dost  borrow 

The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eye  T — 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light? 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  sea-spry? 

■  O  Sorrow ! 
Why  dost  borrow 

The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourning  tongue? — 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  (he  nightingale. 
That  thou  maysi  listen  the  cold  dews  among? 

«  O  Sorrow  I 

Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May? — 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  OD  the  head. 
Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day- 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower. 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

■  To  Sorrow 

I  bade  good  morrow. 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ; 

But  checrlf^  cheerly, 

She  love» me  dearly; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind : 

I  would  deceive  her, 

And  so  leave  her. 
But  ah !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  Jund. 

■  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river  side, 
[  sat  a  weeping :  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  I  wept, — 

And  so  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cups  with  tears 

Gold  as  my  fears. 

«  Beneath  my  palm-tress,  by  the  river  side, 
I  sat  a  weeping  :  what  enamour'd  bride. 
Cheated  by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds, 

But  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm-trees  by  a  river  side  7 

>  And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
There  came  a  noise  of  revellers :  the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  pnrple  hue — 

T  was  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  thrills 


From  kissing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din — 

T  was  Bacchus  and  his  kin  ! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown'd  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame ; 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley. 

To  scare  thee.  Melancholy ! 
O  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name ! 
And  J  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly 
By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when  in  June, 
Tall  chesnuts  keep  away  the  sun  and  moon : — 

I  rush'd  into  the  folly! 

<c  Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood, 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing ; 
And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbrued 
His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus'  pearly  bite  ; 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass. 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing. 

•  Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels!  whence  cemc  yc, 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  7 

Why  have  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate, 
Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fate? 

•  We  follow  Bacchus!  Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering! 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus !  good  or  ill  betide, 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide: — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy !' 

«  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs!  whence  came  yc, 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft? — 
'  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree ; 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooms, 

And  cold  mushrooms; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth; 
Great  god  of  breathless  cups  and  chirping  mirth!  — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  mad  minstrelsy !' 

•>  Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  we  went. 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy  tent. 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants, 

With  Asian  elephants: 
Onward  these^myriads — with  song  and  dance, 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians'  prance, 
Web-footed  alligators,  crocodiles, 
Bearing  upon  their  scaly  backs,  in  flies. 
Plump  infant  laughers  mimicking  the  coil 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  galley-rowere'  toil  : 
With  toying  oars  and  silken  sails  they  glide, 

Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

•  Mounted  on  panthers'  furs  and  lions*  manes. 
From  rear  to  van  they  scour  about  the  plains ; 
A  three  day^  journey  in  a  moment  done ; 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  horn. 
On  spleenful  linicom. 

1 1  saw  Osirian  Egypt  kneel  adown 

Before  the  vine-vnreath  crown ! 
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I  saw  parch'd  AbywiDift  roiue  and  sing 

To  the  ftilTcr  cymbab'  ring ! 
I  saw  the  whelmiD^  Tintage  hotly  pierce 

Old  Tartary  the  fierce! 
The  kings  of  Ind  their  jewel<«ceptres  vail. 
And  from  their  treasa  res  scatter  pearled  hail; 
Great  Brahma  from  his  mystic  heareo  groans, 

And  all  his  priesthood  moans. 
Before  young  Bacchus'  eye-wink  taming  pale. 
Into  these  regions  came  I,  following  him, 
Sick-hearted,  weary — so  1  took  a  whim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear, 

Alone,  without  a  peer : 
And  I  hare  told  thee  all  thou  mayest  hear. 

I  Young  stranger ! 

1  've  been  a  ranger 
In  search  of  pleasure  throughout  erery  clime ; 

Alas!  't  is  not  for  me : 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  must  be. 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

«tCome  then.  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow! 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast : 

I  thought  to  leave  thee. 

And  deceive  ihee. 
But  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best, 

•  There  is  not  one, 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid ; 
'  Thou  art  her  mother. 

And  her  brother, 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade.  • 

O  what  a  sigh  she  gave  in  finishing. 
And  look,  qnite  dead  to  every  worldly  thing! 
Endymion  could  not  speak,  but  gaied  on  her: 
And  Ksten'd  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  the  crisped  oaks  full  drearily, 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  softness  as  might  be 
Remembered  from  its  velvet  summer  song. 
At  last  be  said  :  •*  Poor  lady,  how  thus  long 
Have  1  been  able  to  endure  that  voice T 
Fair  Melody!  kind  Syren !  I  've  no  choice ; 
I  must  be  thy  sad  servant  evermore : 
I  cannot  cbuse  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think — by  Phcpbe,  no  f 
Let  me  not  think,  soft  Angel  I  shall  it  be  so? 
Say,  beautifullest,  shall  I  never  think  7 

0  thou  couldst  foster  me  beyond  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
Close  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  despair! 
Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  and  I 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly  !— 

1  'm  giddy  at  that  check  so  fair  and  smootli ; 
O  let  it  blush  so  ever :  let  it  soothe 

My  madness !  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 
With  the  tinge  of  love,  panting  in  safs  alarm. 
This  cannot  be  thy  hand,  and  yet  it  is  ; 
And  this  is  sure  thine  other  softliiig — thi» 
Thine  own  fair  bosom,  and  I  am  so  near ! 
Wilt  fall  asleep?  O  let  me  sip  that  tear! 
And  whisper  one  sweet  word  that  I  may  know 
This  is  this  worid^sweet  dewy  bloMom  !•— Wot ! 
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Even  these  words  went  echoing  dismally 

Through  the  wide  forest— a  moat  fearful  tone. 

Like  one  repenting  in  his  latest  moan ; 

And  while  it  died  away  a  shade  pass'd  by. 

As  of  a  thunder-cloud.     When  arrows  fly 

Through  the  thick  branches,  poor  ring-doves  sleek 

forth 
Their  timid  necks  and  tremble ;  so  these  both 
Leant  to  each  other  trembling,  and  sat  so 
Waiting  for  some  destruction— when  lo  ! 
Foot-feather'd  Mercury  ^ppear'd  sublime 
Beyond  the  tall  tree  tops ;  and  in  less  time 
Than  shoots  the  slanted  h9il-«torm,  down  he  dkopc 
Towards  the  ground ;  but  rested  not,  nor  stopt" 
One  moment  from  his  home :  only  the  sward 
He  with  his  wand  light  touch'd,  and  heavenward 
Swifter  than  sight  was  gone — even  before 
The  teeming  earth  a  sudden  witness  bore 
Of  bis  swift  magic.     Diving  swans  appear 
Above  the  crystal  circlings  white  and  clear; 
And  catch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  surprise, 
How  ihey  can  dive  in  sight  and  unseen  rise — 
So  from  the  turf  outsprang  two  steeds  jet-black. 
Each  with  large  dark  blue  wings  upon  his  back. 
The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely  dame 
On  one,  and  felt  himself  in  spleen  fo  tame 
The  other's  fierceness.    Through  the  air  they  flew. 
High  as  the  eagles.     Like  two  drops  of  dew 
Exhaled  to  Phoebus*  lips,  away  tliey  are  gone. 
Far  from  the  earth  away — unseen,  alone. 
Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  but  that  the  free. 
The  buoyant  life  of  song  can  floating  be 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  untired. 
Muse  of  my  native  laud!  am  I  inspired 7 
Tliis  is  the  giddy  air,  and  I  must  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here ;  nor  do  I  dread 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 
Precipitous:  I  have  beneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horses  and  their  monmfdl  freight. 
Gould  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearless  for  power  of  thought,  wiih^t  thine  aid  7 — 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  behold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  nostrils  bold 
Snuff  at  its  faint  extreme,  and  seem  lo  lire. 
Dying  to  embers  from  their  native  fire! 

There  cnri'd  a  purple  mist  aronnd  them ;  soon. 
It  scem'd  as  when  around  the  pale  new  moon 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  wHIow  ; 
'T  was  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  bead  en  piUow. 
For  the  first  time,  since  he  came  nigh  dead-bora 
From  the  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  forlorn 
Had  he  left  more  forlorn ;  for  the  first  tim^ 
He  felt  aloof  the  day  and  morning's  prime-~* 
Because  into  hiadeplh  Cimmerian 
There  came  a  dream,  showing  haw  a  young  man. 
Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintery  skin. 
Would  at  high  Jove's  empyreal  footstool  win 
An  immortality,  and  how  espouse 
Jove's  daughter,  and  he  roekon'd  of  his  honse. 
Now  was  be  slumbering  towards  heaven's  gate. 
That  he  might  at  the  threshold  one  hour  wait 
To  hear  the  marriage  melodies,  and  then 
Sink  downward  to  his  dusky  caw  again. 
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His  litter  of  smooth  semilocent  misc. 
Diversely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst, 
Piuzled  those  eyes  that  for  the  centre  sought; 
And  scarcely  for  one  moment  could  he  caught 
His  sluggish  form  reposing  motionless. 
Those  two  on  winged  steeds,  with  all  the  strsas 
Of  TJsion  search'd  for  him,  as  one  would  look 
Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook 
To  catch  a  glance  at  silver-throated  eels,^ 
Or  from  old  Skiddaw's  lop,  when  f(^  conceals 
His  rugged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale,  * 
With  an  eye-guess  towards  some  pleasant  vale. 
Descry  a  favourite  hamlet  faint  and  £sr. 

These  raven  horses,  though  they  fostei'd  are 
Of  earth's  splenetic  fire,  dully  drop 
Their  full-vein'd  ears,  nostrils  blood  wide,  and  stop ; 
Upon  the  spiritless  mist  have  they  outspread 
Their  ample  feathers,  are  in  slumber  dead,— 
And  on  those  pinions,  level  in  midair, 
Endymion  sleepeth  and  the  lad v  lair.      /"^ 
Slowly  they  sail,  slowly  as  icy  isle     ,    , 
Upon  a  calm  sea  drifting :  andtaeanMUle 
The  mournful  wanderer  dreams^    Behoi<kf  ke  warns 
On  heaven's  pivement,  brotherly t^talM     ^       / 
To  divine  powers :  from  his  hand  fiul  f^n 
Juno's  proud  birds  are  pecking  pearly  grain  : 
He  tries  the  nerve  of  Phoebus'  golden  bow. 
And  l^etli  where  the  golden  apples  grow: 
Upfb  Ws  arm  ho  braces  Pallas'  shield, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield* 
A  Jovian  thunderbolt :  arch  Hebe  brings 
A  full-brimm'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings 
And  tantalises  long ;  at  last  he  drinks, 
And  lost  in  pleasure  at  her  feet  he  sinks. 
Touching  with  daxiled  lips  her  star4ight  hand, 
lie  blows  a  bugle,^an  etherial  band 
Are  lisible  above :  the  Seasons  four, — 
Green-kyrtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  store 
In  Autumn's  sickle.  Winter  frosty  hoar. 
Join  dance  with  shadowy  Hours ;  while  still  the  blast, 
la  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last 
To  sway  their  floating  morris.     ■  Whose  is  this  7 
Whose  bugle  7>  he  inquires  :  they  smile— •  O  Dis ! 
Why  is  this  mortal  here  7   Dost  thou  not  know 
lu  mistress'  lips  ?    Not  thou  ?— T  is  Dian's :  lo ! 
She  rises  crescen  led  !•     He  looks, 't  is  she. 
His  very  goddess :  good-bye  earth,  and  sea. 
And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suffering; 
Good-bye  to  all  but  love !    Then  doth  1^  qning 
Towards  her,  and  awakes— and,  .strange,  o'erhead, 
Of  those  same  fragrant  exhalations  bred^ 
Beheld  awake  bis  very  dream :  titof  ods  • 
Stood  smiling;  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  ^ods; 
And  Phabe  bends  towards  him  crsscentid. 
O  state  perplexing  !  On  the  pinioi  bed. 
Too  well  a^ke,  he  foils  the  panting  side 
Of  his  delicious  lady.    He. who  died 
For  soaring  too  audacious  in  the  sun. 
Where  that  same  treacherous  wax  began  to  run. 
Felt  not  more  tongue-lied  tlian  Endymion. 
His  heart  leapt  up  as  to  its  rightful  throne. 
To  that  fair-shadow'd  passion  pulsed  its  way — 
Ah,  what  perplexity !    Ah,  well-a-day  I 
So  fond,  so  beauteous  was  his  bed-fellow. 
He  could  not  help  but  kits  her :  then  he  gmw 


Awhile  forgetful  of  all  beauty  save 
Young  Phoebe's,  golden-hair'd ;  and  so  'gan  crave 
Forgiveness :  yet  he  tuni'd  once  more  to  look 
At  the  sweet  sleeper,^all  his  soul  was  shook, — 
She  press'd  his  hand  in  slgmber ;  so  once  more 
He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her  and  adore. 
At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away. 
The  Latmian  started  up :  >  Bright  goddess,  stay ! 
Search  my  most  hidden  breast !  By  truth's  own  tongue, 
I  have  no  dsdale  heart :  why  is  it  wrung 
To  desperation  7    Is  there  nought  for  me. 
Upon  the  bourne  of  bliss,  but  misery  U 
\ 

These  words  awoke  the  stranger  of  dark  tresses : 
Her  dawning  love-look  rapt  Endymion  blesses 
With  'haviour  soft.    Sleep  yawn'd  from  underneath. 
■  Thou  swan  of  Ganges,  let  us  no  more  breathe 
This  murky  phantasm !  thou  contented  seem'st 
Pillow'd  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
What  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me. 
Ah,  shouldst  thou  die  from  my  heart-treachery!^ 
Yet  did  she  merely  weep— her  gentle  soul 
lYIatft  no  revenge  in  it;  as  it  is  whole 
In  tenderncM,  would  1  were  whole  in  love ! 
Can  I  prize  thee,  fair  maid,  all  price  above. 
Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innocence  7 
I  do,  1  do.-'Whai  is  this  soul  then  7    Whence 
Came  it  7  It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 
Have  no  self-passion  or  identity. 
Some  fearful  end  must  be;  where,  where  is  it 7 
By  Nemesis  I  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
Alone  about  the  dark— Forgive  me,  sweet! 
Shall  we  away  ?•     He  roused  the  steeds;  they  beat 
Their  wings  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air, 
Leaving  old  Sleep  within  his  vapoury  lair. 

The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning  slow. 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silvery,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towards  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed  hinder  converse  soft  and  strange^ 
Eternal  oatlis  and  vows  they  interchange, 
In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof 
Up  in  the  winds,  lieneath  a  starry  roof, 
So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
'T  is  well  nigh  past  man's  search  their  hearts  to  see; 
Whether  they  wept,  or  bugh'd,  or  grieved,  or  toy'd— 
Most  like  with  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  cby  d. 

Full  facmg  their  swift  flight,  from  ebon  streak, 
Thejnoon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak, 
No  bigger  than  an  unobserved  star. 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  sci meter ; 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stoop'd  to  tie 
Her  silver  sandals,  ere  deliciously 
She  bow'd  into  the  heavens  her  timid  head. 
Slowly  she  rose,  as  though  she  would  have  fled. 
While  to  his  lady  meek  tlie  Cariau  tum'd. 
To  mark  if  her  dark  eyes  had  yet  discem'd 
This  beauty  in  its  birth— Despair !  despair! 
He  saw  her  body  fading  gaunt  and  spare 
In  the'cold  moonshine.     Straight  he  seised  her  wrist; 
It  melted  from  his  grasp ;  her  hand  he  kiss'd, 
And,  horror!  kiss'd  his  own— he  was  alone. 
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Her  steed  a  little  higher  soar'd,  and  then 
Dropt  hawkwiae  to  the  earth. 

There  lie*  a  den, 
Beyond  the  teeming  coD6nei«of  the  space 
Blade  for  the  soul  to  wander  in  and  trace 
Its  own  existence,  of  remotest  glooms. 
Dark  regions  are  i^ound  it,  where  the  tombs 
Of  buried  griefs  the  spirit  9e«(,  but  scarce 
One  hour  doih  linger  weeping,  for  the  pierce 
Of  new-born  woe  it  feels  more  inly  smart : 
And  in  these  regions  oiany  a  Tenom'd  dart 
At  random  flics;   they  are  the  proper  home 
Of  every  ill :  the  man  is  yet  to  come 
Who  hath  not  journey 'd  in  tliis  native  hell. 
But  few  have  ever  felt  how  calm  and  well 
Sleep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  all. 
There  anguish  does  not  sting,  nor  pleasure  pall ; 
Woe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate, 
Yet  all  is  still  within  and  desolate. 
Beset  with  plainful  gusts,  within  ye  hear 
No  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtain'd  bier  • 
The  death-watch  lick  is  stifled.     Enter  none 
Who  strive  therefore  :  on  tlie  sudden  it  is  won. 
Just  when  the  sufferer  begins  to  burn, 
Then  it  Is  free  to  him ;  and  from  an  urn. 
Still  fed  by  melting  ice,  he  takes  a  draught — 
Young  Semele  such  richness  never  quaf  t 
In  her  maternal  longing.     Happy  gloom  ! 
Dark  Paradise !  where  pale  becomes  the  bloom 
Of  health  by  due  ;  where  silence  dreariest 
Is  most  articulate;  where  hopes  infest; 
Where  those  eyes  arc  the  brightest  far  that  keep 
Their  lids  shut  longest  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 
O  happy  spirit-home  !     O  wondrous  soul ! 
Pregnant  with  such  a  den  to  save  the  whole 
In  thine  own  depth.     Hail,  gentle  Carian  ! 
For,  never  since  thy  griefis  and  woes  began. 
Hast  thou  felt  so  content :  a  grievous  feud 
Hath  let  thee  to  this  Gave  of  Quietude. 
Aye,  his  lull'd  soul  was  th«re,  although  upborne 
With  dangerous  speed  :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn 
Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 
So  happy  was  he,  not  the  aerial  blowing 
Of  trumpets  at  clear  parley  from  the  east 
Could  rouse  from  that  fine  relish,  that  high  feaaC. 
They  stung  the  feather'd  horse ;  with  fierce  alarm 
He  ilapp'd  towards  the  sound.     Alas !  no  clurm 
Could  life  Endymion's  head,  or  he  had  view'd 
A  skyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitude,— 
And  silvery  was  its  passing  :  voices  sweet 
Warbling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 
The  wanderer  in  his  path.     Thus  warbled  they, 
While  past  the  vision  went  in  bright  array. 

«  Who,  who  from  Dian's  feast  would  be  away  ? 
For  all  the  golden  bowers  of  the  day 
Are  empty  left  ?     Who,  who  away  would  be 
Fro:n  Cynthia's  wedding  and  festivity? 
Not  Hesperus :  lo !  upon  his  silver  wings 
He  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and  sings, 
Snapping  his  lucid  fingers  merrily!— 
Ah,  Zephyrus  I  art  here,  and  Flora  too ! 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  ram  and  dew. 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daffodil. 
Be  careful,  ere  ye  enter  in,  to  fill 


Tour  baskets  high 
With  fennel  grveo,  and  balm,  and  golden  piocs» 
Savory,  latter-mint,  and  columbines. 
Cool  parsley,  basil  sweet,  and  snnny  thyme ; 
Yea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime. 
All  gathered  in  the  dewy  morning :  hie 

Away!  fly,  fly!— 
Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Aquarius!  to  whom  king  Jove  has  given 
Two  liquid  pulse  streams  *stead  of  feather'd  "wings. 
Two  fan-like  fountains,— thine  illnminings 

For  Dian  play : 
Dissolve  the  frosen  purity  of  air; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  pinions;  make  more  bright 
The  Star-Queen's  crescent  on  her  marriage  night : 

Haste,  haste  away! 
Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  Lion,  see! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery: 
A  third  is  in  the  race !  who  is  the  third, 
Speeding  awa\swif^asahc  eagle  bird  ? 

llie  rai^rimng  Centaur! 
The  Lion's>man(^  on  eAd  '•  the  Bear  how  fierce  * 
The  l^cntaai^  arrow  raady  seems  to  pierce 
Somsenerfiy :  yar  fonh  his  bow  is  bent 
into  th^  blue  o^  hraven.     He  Ml  be  sbent, 

Pale  nrtrelcntor. 
When  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  Intes  a  playing.-- 
Andromeda !  sweet  woman !  why  dehying  •      - 

So  timidly  among  the  stars:  come  hither!  ^ 

Join  this  bright  throng,  and  nimbly  fellow  whidicr 

They  all  are  going. 
Danae's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow'd. 
Has  wept  for  thee,  calling  to  Jove  alond. 
Thee,  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral : 
Ye  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 

Thy  tears  are  flowing. — 
By  Daphne's  fright,  behold  Apollo.!—*  ' 

More 
Endymion  heard  not:  down  his  steed  him  bore. 
Prone  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hill. 


His  first  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  to  kill. 
■  Alas!>  said  he,  ■  were  I  hut  always  borne 
Through  dangerous  winds,  had  but  my  feotateps 
A  path  in  hell,  for  ever  would  I  bleaa 
Horrors  which  nourish  an  uneasineaa 
For  my  own  sullen  c<9aquering ;  to  him 
Who  lives  beyolid  earth's  boundary,  grief  is  dim. 
Sorrow  is  bnt  a  shadow  •'  now  I  see 
The  grass ;  1  filel  tite  solid  ground— Ah,  me! 
U  is  thy  voiceA-dir^prtst !    Where T— who?  who 
Left  thee  so  qtliet  on  this  bed  of  dew  T 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are ; 
lAst  us  ay  love  each  other ;  let  us  fare 
On  forest-fruits,* and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  abodes  of  mortals  here  bdow. 
Or  be  by  phantoms  duped.     0  destiny ! 
Into  a  labyrinth  now  my  soul  wonld  fly. 
But  with  thy  beauty  will  I  deaden  iL 
Where  didst  thou  melt  too?    By  thee  will  I  ait 
For  ever :  let  our  fate  stop  here~-a  kid 
I  on  this  spot  will  offer  :  Pan  will  bid 
Us  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  among 
His  forest  wildemeaaes.    I  have  clung 
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To  noihio^,  loved  a  nolhiog,  oothiny  seen 

Or  fell  but  a  great  dream  I  Ob,  I  have  been 

Presumpiuous  againsl  love,  against  the  sky. 

Against  all  elements,  against  the  tie 

Of  mortals  each  to  each,  against  the  blooms 

Of  flowers,  rush  of  rivers,  and  the  tombs 

Of  heroes  gone !    Against  his  proper  glory 

Has  my  own  soul  conspired :  so  my  story 

Will  I  to  children  utier,  and  repent. 

There  never  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  beat 

His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere. 

But  starved  and  died.     My  sweetest  Indian,  here, 

Here  will  I  kneel,  for  tliou  redeemed  hast 

My  life  from  too  thin  breathing :  gone  and  past 

Are  cloudy  phantasms.     Caverns  lone,  forewell ! 

And  air  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous  swell 

Of  visionary  seas!    No,  never  more 

Shall  airy  voices  cheat  me  to  the  shore 

Of  tangled  wonder,  breathless  and  aghasL 

Adieu,  my  daintiest  Dream !  although  so  vast 

My  love  is  still  for  thee.    The  hour  may  come 

When  we  shall  meet  in  pure  elysium. 

On  earth  I  may  not  love  thee ;  and  therefore 

Doves  will  [  offer  up,  and  sweetest  store 

All  through  the  teeming  year :  so  thou  wilt  shine 

On  ipe,  and  on  this  damsel  fair  of  mine. 

And  bless  our  simple  lives.     My  Indian  bliss! 

My  river  lily  bud!  one  human  kiss! 

One  sigh  of  real  breath— one  gentle  squeeice, 

Warm  as  a  dove's  nest  among  summer  trees. 

And  warm  with  dew  at  oose  from  living  blood! 

Whither  didst  melt?  Ah,  what  of  that!— all  good 

We'll  talk  about — no  more  of  dreaming. — Now, 

Where  shall  our  dwelling  be?     Under  the  brow 

OF  some  steep  mossy  hill,  where  ivy  dun 

Would  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves  were  none; 

And  where  dark  yew-trees,  as  we  rustle  tlirough, 

Will  drop  their  scarlet-berry  cups  of  dew? 

0  thou  wouldst  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place! 
Dusk  for  our  loves,  yet  light  enough  to  grace 
Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclined: 
For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find. 
And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below. 

See,  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
All  in  its  mid-Klay  gold  and  glimmering. 
Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  1  '11  bring. 
And  apples,  wan  wiih  sweetness,  gather  thee,— 
Cresses  that  grow  where  no  man  may  them  see, 
And  sorrel  lintom  by  the  dew-claw'd  stag : 
Pipes  will  I  fashion  of  tlie  syrinx  Qag, 
That  thou  mayst  always  know  whither  I  roam, 
When  it  shall  please  thee  in  our  quiet  home 
To  listen  and  think  of  love.    Still  let  me  ^eak; 
Still  let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  seek, — 
For  yet  the  past  doih  prison  me.    The  rill, 
Thou  haply  mayst  delight  in,  will  I  fill 
With  fairy  fishes  from  the  mountain  tarn, 
And  thou  shalt  feed  them  from  the  squirrel's  barn. 
Its  bottom  will  I  strew  with  amber  shells. 
And  pebbles  blue  from  deep  enchanted  wells. 
Its  sides  1  '11  plant  with  dew-sweet  eglantine. 
And  honeysuckles  full  of  clear  bee-wine. 

1  will  entice  lliis  crystal  rill  to  trace 
Love's  silver  name  upon  the  meadow's  hce. 
I  '11  kneel  to  Vesta,  for  a  flame  of  fire; 
And  to  god  Phoebus,  for  a  golden  lyre; 


To  Empress  Dian,  for  a  hunting-tpear; 

To  Vesper,  for  a  taper  silver-dear, 

That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through  the  night ; 

To  Flora,  and  a  nightingale  shall  light 

Tame  on  thy  finger;  to  tli»Rtver^ods, 

And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper  fishing-rods 

Of  gold,  and  lines  of  Naiads'  long  bright  tress. 

Heaven  shield  thee  for  ihine  utter  loveliness! 

Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 

'Fore  which  I  'II  bend,  bending,  dear  love,  to  tliee : 

Those  lips  shall  be  my  Delphos,  and  shall  speak 

Laws  to  my  footsteps,  colour  to  my  cheek, 

Trembling  or  stedfastness  to  this  same  voice, 

And  of  three  sweetest  pleasurings  the  choice : 

And  that  affectionate  light,  those  diamond  things 

Those  eyes,  those  passions,  tliose  supreme  pearl  springs. 

Shall  be  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasure. 

Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  perfect  seisure  ? 

0  that  1  could  not  doubt ?• 

The  mountaineer 
Thus  strove  by  fancies  vain  and  crude  to  clear 
His  briar  d  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladness  to  his  lady's  eye, 
And  yet  ihe  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of  sorrow ; 
Answering  thus,  just  as  the  golden  morrow 
Beam'd  upward  from  tlie  valleys  of  the  east : 
tt  O  that  the  flutter  of  this  heart  bad  ceased. 
Or  the  sweet  name  of  love  had  pass'd  away! 
Young  feather'd  tyrant !  by  a  swift  decay 
Wilt  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  earth  : 
And  I  do  think  that  at  my  very  birth 

1  lisp'd  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly ; 

For  at  the  first,  first  dawn  and  thought  of  thee, 

With  uplift  hands  I  blest  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Art  thou  not  cruel  ?  Ever  have  I  striven 

To  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do? 

When  yet  a  child,  1  heard  that  kisses  drew 

Favour  from  thee,  and  so  I  kisses  gave 

To  the  void  air,  bidding  them  find  out  love: 

But  when  I  came  to  feel  how  far  above 

All  fancy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood, 

All  earthly  pleasure,  all  imagined  good, 

Was  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss, — 

Even  then,  that  moment,  at  the  thought  of  this, 

Fainting  I  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers. 

And  languish'd  there  three  days.     Te  hailder  powers, 

Am  I  not  cruelly  wrong'd?  Believe,  believe 

Me,  dear  Endymion,  were  I  to  weave 

With  my  own  fancies  garlands  of  sweet  life. 

Thou  shouldst  be  one  of  all.     Ah,  bitter  strife! 

I  may  not  he  thy  love :  I  am  forbidden — 

Indeed  i  am~-thwarted,  affrighted,  chidden, 

By  things  I  trembled  at,  and  gorgon  wrath. 

Twice  hast  thou  ask'd  whither  I  went:  henceforth 

Ask  me  no  more !  I  may  not  utter  it. 

Nor  may  1  be  thy  love.     We  might  commit 

Ourselves  at  once  to  vengeance;  we  might  die ; 

We  might  embrace  and  die:  voluptuous  thought! 

Enlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I  'm  caught 

In  trammels  of  perverse  deUciousness. 

No,  no,  thai  shall  not  be:  thee  will  I  bless. 

And  bid  a  long  adieu.* 

The  Carian 
No  word  return'd :  both  lovelorn,  silent,  wan. 
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Into  the  valleys  green  together  went 
Far  wandering,  they  were  perforce  content 
To  sit  lieneath  a  fisir  lone  beechen  tree; 
Nor  at  each  oilier  gazed,  but  heavily 
Pored  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  sbedded  leaves. 

Endymion !  unhappy!  it  nigh  grieves 
He  to  behold  thee  thus  in  last  extreme : 
Enskied  ere  this,  but  truly  that  I  deem 
Truth  the  best  music  in  a  first-born  song. 
Thy  lute-voiced  brother  will  1  sing  ere.  long. 
And  thou  shalt  aid — hast  thou  not  aided  me? 
Yes,  moonlight  Emperor  !  felicity 
Has  been  thy  meed  for  many  tliousand  years; 
Yet  often  have  1,  on  the  brink  of  tears, 
Moum'd  as  if  yet  thou  wert  a  forester; — 
Forgetting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir 
His  eyes  from  the  dead  leaves,  or  one  small  poise 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felc    The  spirit  culU 
Unfaded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  garden-ground  of  boyish  days. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  very  stream 
By  which  he  took  his  first  soft  poppy  dream; 
And  on  the  very  bark  'gainst  which  be  leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carved,  and  round  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.    The  teeming  tree 
Had  swoll'n  and  green'd  the  pioiu  charactery. 
But  not  ta'en  out.     Why,  there  was  not  a  slope 
Up  which  he  had  not  fcar'd  the  antelope; 
And  not  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  play  d: 
Nor  could  an  arrow  liglit,  or  javdin, 
Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been— 
And  yet  be  knew  it  not 

O treachery! 
Why  does  his  lady  smile,  pleasing  her  eye 
With  all  his  sorrowing  7  He  sees  her  not 
But  who  so  stares  on  him  7  His  sister  sure! 
Peona  of  the  woods ! — Gun  she  endure — 
Impossible — how  dearly  they  embrace  ! 
His  lady  smiles;  delight  is  in  her  face; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

m  Dear  brother  mine  I 
Endymion,  weep  not  so!  Why  shouldst  thou  pine 
When  all  great  Latmos  so  exalt  will  be? 
Thank  the  great  gods,  and  look  not  bitterly; 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more. 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  thou  hast  such  store 
Of  grief,  to  last  thee  to  my  kiss  again. 
Thou  surely  canst  not  bear  a  mind  in  pain. 
Come  band  in  hand  with  one  so  beautiful. 
Be  happy  both  of  you !  for  I  will  pull 
The  (lowers  of  autumn  for  your  coronals. 
Pans  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls; 
And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  fairest  dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.     Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  ye  thus,— not  very,  very  sadT 
Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  be  glad : 
O  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day ; 
Free-voiced  as  one  who  never  was  away. 


No  tongue  shall  ask,  whence  come  ye  7  bnt  ye  shaU 
fie  gods  of  yoar  own  rest  imperial. 
Not  even  I,  for  one  whole  month,  will  pry 
Into  the  hours  that  have  pass'd  us  by. 
Since  in  my  arbonr  I  did  sing  to  thee. 
O  Hermes !  on  this  very  night  will  be 
A  hymning  up  to  Cynthia,  queen  of  light; 
For  the  soothsayers  old  saw  yesternight 
Good  visions  in  the  air, — whence  wiU  beftl, 
As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 
To  shepherds  and  their  Bocks;  and  furthermore. 
In  Dian's  face  they  read  the  gentle  lore: 
Therefore  for  her  these  vesper-carols  are. 
Our  friends  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and  fiir. 
Many  upon  thy  death  have  ditties  made; 
And  many,  even  now,  their  foreheads  shade 
With  eypress,  on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 
^ew  singing  for  onr  maids  shalt  thon  devise. 
And  pluck  the  sorrow  from  our  huntsmen's  brows. 
Tell  me,  my  lady-queen,  how  to  esponse 
This  wayward  brother  to  his  rightful  joys! 
His  eyes  are  on  thee  bent,  as  thou  didst  poise 
His  fute  most  goddess-like.     Help  me,  I  pray. 
To  lure — Endymion,  dear  brother,  say 
What  ails  thee7»   He  could  bear  no  more,  and  so 
Bent  hb  soul  fiercely  like  a  spiritual  bow. 
And  twang'd  it  inwardly,  and  calmly  said  : 

■  I  would  have  tliee  my  only  friend,  sweet  maid ! 
My  only  visitor!  not  ignorant  though, 

That  those  deceptions  which  for  pleasure  go 

*Mong  men,  are  pleasures  real  as  real  may  be  : 

But  there  are  higher  ones  I  may  not  see. 

If  impiously  an  earthly  realm  I  take. 

Since  1  saw  thee,  I  have  been  wide  awake 

Night  after  night,  and  day  by  day,  until 

Of  the  empyrean  I  have  drunk  my  fill. 

Let  it  content  thee.  Sister,  seeing  me 

More  happy  than  betides  mortality. 

A  hermit  young,  1 11  live  in  moasy  cave. 

Where  thou  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and  lave 

Thy  spirit  in  the  wonders  1  shall  tell. 

Through  me  the  shepherd  realm  shall  prosper  weU ; 

For  to  thy  tongue  wUl  I  all  health  confide. 

And,  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 

With  thee  as  a  dear  sister.    Thou  alone, 

Peona,  mayst  return  to  me.    1  own 

This  may  sound  strangely:  but  when,  dewneat  girt. 

Thou  seest  it  for  my  happiness,  no  peari 

Will  trespass  down  those  cheeks.    Companion  fair! 

Wilt  be  content  to  dwell  with  her,  to  share 

This  sislei's  love  with  me  7*  Like  one  resign'd 

And  bent  by  circumstances,  and  thereby  Mind 

In  self-commitment,  thus  that  meek  unknown  : 

■  Aye,  but  a  buzzing  by  my  ears  has  flown, 
Of  jubilee  to  Dian  :— truth  I  heard! 

Well  then,  I  see  there  is  no  little  bini, 

Tender  soever,  but  is  Jove's  own  care. 

Long  have  1  sought  for  rest,  and,  unaware. 

Behold  I  find  it!  so  exalted  too ! 

So  after  my  own  heart !  I  knew,  I  knew 

There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it ; 

In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  shall  sit. 

And  monitor  me  nightly  to  lone  slumber. 

With  sanest  lips  I  vow  me  to  the  number 

Of  Dian's  sisterhood ;  and,  kind  lady. 

With  thy  good  help,  this  very  night  shall  see 
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My  fmura  dayt  to  her  faoe  consecrate.* 

As  feels  a  dreamer  what  doth  most  create 
His  own  particular  fright,  so  these-three  felt : 
Or  like  one  who,  in  after  ages,  knelt 
To  Lucifer  or  Baal,  when  he  *d  pine 
After  a  little  steep :  or  when  in  mine 
Far  under-ground,  a  sleeper  meets  his  friends 
Who  know  him  not  Each  diligently  hends 
Tow'rds  common  thoughts  and  things  for  Tery  fear; 
Striving  thdr  ghastly  malady  to  cheer. 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no, 
That  housewives  talk  of.     But  the  spirit-blow 
Was  struck,  and  all  were  dreamers.     At  the  last 
Endymion  said :  ■  Are  not  our  fates  all  cast? 
Why  stand  we  here  ?  Adieu,  ye  tender  pair ! 
Adieu  !•  Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare, 
Walk'd  dizsily  away.    Pained  and  hot 
His  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  grove,  whose  deadly  maw, 
In  one  swift  moment,  would  what  then  he  saw 
Engulf  for  ever.     iStay!*  be  cried,  «  ah,  stay! 
Turn,  damsels!  hist!  one  word  I  have  to  say: 
Sweet  Indian,  I  would  see  thee  once  again. 
It  is  a  thing  I  dote  on :  so  I  'd  fain, 
Peona,  ys  should  band  in  band  repair. 
Into  those  holy  groves  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dian's  temple.    1  '11  be  yon, 
At  vesper's  earliest  twinkle — they  are  gone — 
But  once,  once,  once  again~->    At  this  he  prcss'd 
His  bands  against  his  face,  and  then  did  rest 
His  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green 
And  so  remain'd  as  be  a  corpse  had  been 
All  the  long  day;  save  when  he  scantly  lifted 
His  eyes  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 
With  the  slow  move  of  time, — sluggish  and  weary 
Until  the  poplar  tops,  in  journey  dreary. 
Had  reach'd  the  river^s  brim.    Then  up  be  rose. 
And,  slowly  as  that  very  river  flows, 
Walk'd  tow'rds  the  temple-grove  with  this  lament: 
■  Why  such  a  golden  eve?  The  breese  is  sent 
Careful  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 
Before  the  serene  father  of  them  all 
Bows  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west. 
Now  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  possest, 
But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  her  for  the  last  time.    Night  will  strew 
On  the  damp  grass  myriads  of  lingering  leaves, 
And  with  them  shall  I  die;  nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 
Why,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 
Of  flowers,  garlands,  love>knots,  silly  posies, 
Groves,  meadows,  melodies,  and  arbour-roses; 
My  kingdom 's  at  its  death,  and  just  it  is 
That  I  should  die  with  it :  so  in  all  this 
We  miscal  grief,  bale,  sorrow,  heart-break,  woe, 
What  is  there  to  plain  of?  By  Titan's  foe 
I  am  but  rightly  served.*    So  saying,  he 
Tripp'd  lightly  oo,  in  sort  of  deatbful  glee; 


Laughing  at  the  clear  stream  and  setting  sun, 

As  though  they  jests  had  been :  nor  had  he  done 

His  laugh  at  nature's  holy  countenance. 

Until  that  grove  appeared,  ais  if  perchance. 

And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemlihed 

Gave  utterance  as  he  enter'd :  «  Ha!-  I  said, 

«  King  of  the  butterflies;  but  by  this  gloom. 

And  by  old  Rhadamanthus'  tongue  of  doom. 

This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude. 

And  the  Promethean  clay  by  ibief  endued. 

By  old  Samrnns*  forelock,  by  his  head 

Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 

Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy ; 

And  thus  to  be  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  die. 

Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man 

Grow  impious.  ■     So  he  inwardly  began 

On  things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  found ; 

Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown 'd 

Beyond  the  reach  of  music :  for  the  choir 

Of  Cynthia  he  heard  not,  though  rough  briar 

Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 

The  vesper  hymn,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full, 

Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aisles. 

He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smiles, 

Wan  as  primroses  gather'd  at  midnight 

By  cbilly-finger'd  spring.     Unhappy  wight! 

Endymion  !•  said  Peona,  «  we  are  here! 

What  wouldst  thou  ore  we  ail  are  laid  on  hier7» 

Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 

Press'd,  saying:  ■  Sister,  I  would  have  command. 

If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate.* 

At  which  that  dark-eyed  stranger  stood  elate 

And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  hut  sweet  as  love. 

To  Endymioq's  amaxe:  «  By  Cupid's  dove. 

And  so  thou  shalt!  and  by  the  lily  truth 

Of  my  own  breast  thou  shalt,  beloved  youth !» 

And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  came 

Light,  as  reflected  from  a  silver  flame : 

Her  long  black  hair  swell'd  ampler,  in  display 

Full  golden ;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 

Dawn'd  blue  and  full  of  love.     Aye,  he  beheld 

Phoebe,  his  passion !  joyous  she  upheld 

Her  lucid  bow,  continuing  thus:  «  Drear,  drear 

Has  our  delaying  been ;  but  foolish  fear 

Withheld  me  first ;  and  then  decrees  of  fate ; 

And  then 't  was  fit  that  from  this  mortal  state 

Thou  sbouldst,  my  love,  by  some  unlook'd-for  change 

Be  spiritualised.     Peona,  we  shall  range 

These  forests,  and  to  thee  they  safe  shall  be 

As  was  thy  cradle;  hither  shalt  thou  flee 

To  meet  us  many  a  time.*     Next  Cynthia  bright 

Peona  kiss'd,  and  bless'd  with  fair  good  night: 

Her  brother  kiss'd  her  too,  and  knelt  adown 

Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon. 

She  gave  her  fair  bands  to  him,  and  behold, 

Before  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told. 

They  vanish'd  far  away!— Peona  went 

Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonderment. 
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PART  I. 


Upon  a  time,  before  the  faery  brood* 

Drove  Nymph  and  Satyr  from  the  prosperous  wood*. 

Before  King  Oberon't  bright  diadccn, 

Sceptre,  and  mantle,  da^'d  with  devy  gem, 

Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  ilie  Fauns 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip'd  lawns. 

The  ever-smitten  Hermes  empty  left 

His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft : 

From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  light. 

On  this  side  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the  sight 

Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 

Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 

For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 

A  nymph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt; 

At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  pour'd 

Pearls,  while  on  land  they  wilher'd  and  adored. 

Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was  wont, 

And  in  those  meads  where  sometime  she  might  haunt. 

Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Muse, 

Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlock'd  to  chuso. 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet'. 

So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 

Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear, 

That  from  a  whiteness,  as  the  lily  clear, 

Blush'd  into  roses  'mid  his  golden  hair. 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew, 

Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  passion  new, 

And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head, 

To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared  her  secret  bed : 

In  vain ;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be  found, 

And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground. 

Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 

Of  the  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 

There  as  he  stood,  he  heard  a  mournful  voioe, 

Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 

All  pain  but  pity :  thus  the  lone  voice  spake : 

■  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake! 

When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  life, 

And  love,  and  pleasure,  xmd  the  ruddy  strife 

Of  hearts  and  lips!  Ah,  miserable  me  In 

The  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 

Round  bush  and  tree,  soft-brushing,  in  his  speed, 

The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed, 

Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake, 

Bright,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a  dusky  brake. 

She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dactliog  hue, 
Vermilkm-spotled,  golden,  green,  and  blue; 
Striped  like  a  lebra,  freckled  like  a  pard, 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd; 
And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed, 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 
Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries — 
So  rainbow-sided,  toucb'd  with  miseries, 
She  aeem'd,  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elf, 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self. 


Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,iike  Ariadne's  tiar: 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bittersweet! 
She  had  a  woman's  mouth  with  all  its  pearls  complete : 
And  for  her  eyes — what  could  such  eyes  do  there 
But  weep,  and  veep,  that  they  were  bom  so  lair? 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 
Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  Love's  sake. 
And  thus ;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinions  lay. 
Like  a  stoop'd  falcon  ere  he  takes  his  prey  : 

■  Fair  Hermes !  erown'd  with  feathers,  flattering  light, 
I  bad  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  laat  night: 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old. 
The  only  sad  one;  for  thou  didst  not  hear 
The  soft,  lute-fittger'd  Muses  chauotiog  clear. 
Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone. 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  long  raelodioas  BMnn . 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakes. 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  mominif  breaks, 
And,  swiftly  as  a  bright  Phoebean  dart. 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle ;  and  here  thou  art ! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the  maid?* 
Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  delay'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired  : 
■  Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high  inapived ! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath,  with  melancholy  eyea, 
Possess  whatever  bliss  thou  canst  devise. 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled,— 
Where  she  doth  breatlie!*     ■  Bright  plaoet,  tbon  ka«( 

said,» 
Return'd  tlie  snake,  •  but  seal  with  oaths,  Mr  God  *• 
>  I  swear,*  said  Hermes,  «  by  my  serpent  rod. 
And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown  !■ 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  thr  Mfrsnomt  blow  u. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  fsminine : 
«  Too  frail  of  heart !  for  this  lost  nympb  of  thine. 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays 
About  these  thomless  wilds;  her  pleasant  dayy 
She  tastes  unseen ;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet : 
From  weary  tendrils,  and  bow'd  branches  greeii. 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  nnseen  : 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd 
To  keep  it  unaffronted,  unaasail'd 
By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  eyes. 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenus'  sighs. 
Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
1  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  syrope,  that  would  keep 
Her  loveliness  invisible,  yet  free 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Thou  shalt  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone. 
If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  boon  '■ 
Then,  once  again,  the  charmed  God  began 
An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  ran 
Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 
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Rarish'd  she  lifted  her  Girceui  head, 

Dlush'd  a  live  damask,  and  swift-lisping  said, 

■  I  was  a  woman,  let  me  have  once  more 

A  woman's  shape,  and  charming  as  before. 

I  love  a  youth  of  Gorinth^O  the  bliss  1 

Give  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where  he  is. 

Stoop,  Hermes,  let  me  breathe  upon  thy  brow. 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even  now.* 

The  God  on  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene. 

She  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 

Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-^niling  on  the  green. 

It  was  no  dream ;  or  say  a  dream  it  was. 

Real  are  the  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly  pass 

Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 

One  warm,  flush'd  moment,  hovering,  it  might  seem 

Dash'd  by  the  wood-nymph's  beauty,  so  he  bnm'd; 

Then,  lighting  on  the  printleas  verdure,  tum'd 

To  the  swoon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm, 

Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lythe  Gadncean  charm. 

So  done,  upon  the  nymph  bis  eyes  he  bent 

Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment. 

And  towards  her  stept :  she,  like  a  moon  in  wane. 

Faded  before  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  restrain 

Mcr  fearful  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 

Tliat  fiiiots  into  itself  at  evening  hour : 

But  the  God  Fostering  her  chilled  hand, 

She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland, 

And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 

Bloom'd,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  tlie  lees. 

Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew; 

Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran, 
Her  mouth  fbamM,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
Wither'd  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent; 
Her  eyes  in  tortnre  fiz'd,  and  anguish  drear. 
Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all  sear, 
Flash'd  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one  cooling 

tear. 
The  colours  all  inflamed  thronghont  her  train. 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain  : 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede: 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars. 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars : 
So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst. 
And  rubious-argent :  of  all  these  bereft. 
Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left 
Still  shone  her  crown ;  that  vanished,  also  she 
Melted  and  disappear'd  as  suddenly; 
And  in  the  air,  lier  new  voice  luting  soft, 
Gried,  ■  Lyclus!  gentle  Lyciusli* — Borne  aloft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar 
These  words  dissolved  :  Crete's  forests  heard  no  more. 

Whitiier  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  full-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite? 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  from  Cenchreas'  shore; 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills. 
The  rugged  founts  of  the  Peraean  rills. 


And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack. 
South-westward  to  Gleone.    There  she  stood 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood, 
Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mossy  tread, 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned 
To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills. 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daffodils. 

Ah,  happy  Lyciusl — for  she  was  a  maid 

More 'beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid, 

Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flowered  lea 

Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy  : 

A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 

Of  love  deep  learned  to  tlie  red  heart's  core  : 

Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 

To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neighbour  pain  ; 

Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 

Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchange ; 

Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 

Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art; 

As  though  in  Cupid's  collie  she  bad  spent 

Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent. 

And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  languishmenL 

Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  fairily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see; 
But  first 't  is  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-house, 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent : 
How,  ever,  where  she  wiil'd,  her  spirit  went; 
Whether  to  fainl  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nereids  fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair ; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Strelch'd  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piaizian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend ; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus. 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycius 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race, 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face. 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 
Now  on  the  motb-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  braxen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchor'd ;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and  incense  rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  better'd  his  desire; 
^or  by  some  frcakful  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk, 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk : 
Over  the  solitary  hills  lie  fared, 
Thoughtless  at  first,  but  ere  eve's  star  appeared 
His  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fades. 
In  the  calm'd  twilight  of  Platonic  sliades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  coming,  near,  more  near- 
Close  to  her  passing,  in  indifference  drear. 
His  silent  sandals  swept  the  mossy  green ; 
So  neigUbour'd  to  him,  and  yet  so  unseen 
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She  stood  :  he  pan'd,  shot  up  in  mysteries, 

His  mind  wrapp'd  like  his  mantle,  while  her  eyes 

Followed  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 

Turn'd— syllabling  thus,  «  Ah,  Lycius  bright ! 

And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone? 

Lycius,  look  back !  and  be  some  pity  shown.* 

Be  did;  not  with  cold  wonder  fearingly, 

But  Orpheus-like  at  an  Eurydice; 

For  so  delicious  were  tlie  words  she  sung, 

It  seem'd  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  summer  long : 

And  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up, 

Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup. 

And  still  the  cup  was  full, — while  he,  afraid 

Lest  she  should  vanish  ere  bis  lip  had  paid 

Due  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore; 

Her  soft  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  his  chain  so  sure: 

«  Leave  ihee  alone!  Look  back!  Ah,  Goddess,  see 

Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee! 

For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie — 

Even  as  thou  vanishest  so  1  shall  die. 

Stay !  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay ! 

To  thy  Ht  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey : 

Stay!  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy  domain, 

Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain  : 

Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one 

Of  thine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 

Thy  spheres,  and  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine  7 

So  sweetly  to  these  ravish'd  cars  of  mine 

Game  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldfC  fade 

Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade: — 

For  pity  do  not  melt!- — ■  If  I  should  stay,- 

Said  Lamia,  ■  here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay. 

And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too  rough. 

What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 

To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home  ? 

Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to  roam 

Over  these  hills  and  vales,  where  no  joy  is, — 

Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss! 

Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 

That  6ner  spirits  cannot  breathe  below 

In  human  climes,  and  live  :  Alas  !  poor  youth, 

What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  soothe 

My  essence  7  What  serener  palaces, 

Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please. 

And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts  appease  7 

It  cannot  be— Adieu !»  So  said,  she  rose 

Tiptoe  with  white  arms  spread.     He,  sick  to  lose 

The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 

Swoon'd,  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  pain. 

The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show 

Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favourite's  woe, 

But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  |)righter  be, 

With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity, 

Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 

The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh  :  ^ 

And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 

Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 

Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  every  thing, 

A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres. 

While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  their  panting 

fires. 
And  then  she  whispered  in  snch  trembling  tone, 
As  those  wlio,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish'd  days, 
Use  other  speech  than  looks ;  bidding  him  raise 


Hb  drooping  head,  and  clear  his  soat  of  doubt. 

For  that  slie  was  a  woman,  and  without 

Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  veins 

Than  throbbing  blood,  and  diat  the  selfsame  pains 

Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  his. 

And  next  she  wondered  how  his  eyes  could  mw 

Her  face  so  long  in  Gorinth,  where,  she  said. 

She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had  led 

Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  eould  invent 

Without  the  aid  of  love ;  yet  in  content 

Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  pass'd  him  by. 

Where  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  thoughtfully 

At  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baskets  heap'd 

Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 

Late  on  that  eve,  as 't  was  the  night  before 

The  Adonian  feast;  whereof  she  saw  no  more. 

But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  should  abo  adore! 

Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  anuue. 

To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  lap; 

Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 

To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well ; 

And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 

To  unperplex'd  delight  and  pleasure  known. 

Let  the  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 

Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Peris,  Goddesses, 

There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all. 

Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall. 

As  a  real  woman,  Ihieal  indeed 

From  Pyrrha'%  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 

Thus  gentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged  ari^hty 

That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  half  a  fnght. 

So  threw  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 

More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  part. 

With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gav«» 

That,  while  it  smote,  still  guaranteed  to  save. 

Lycius  to  all  made  eloquent  reply. 

Marrying  to  every  word  a  twin-bom  sigh ; 

And  last,  pointing  to  Gorinth,  ask'd  her  sweet. 

If  'twas  too  far  that  night  for  her  soft  feet. 

The  way  vras  short,  for  Lamia's  eagerness 

Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease 

To  a  few  paces ;  not  at  all  surmised 

By  blinded  Lycius,  so  in  her  comprised 

They  pass'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  how. 

So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 

As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Gorinth  all> 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial, 
And  all  heir  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest  in  tlie  distance  brew'd. 
To  the  wide-spreaded  night  above  her  towen. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hours. 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  white, 
Gompanion'd  or  alone;  while  msmy  a  light 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  feMivaU, 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls. 
Or  found  them  cluster'd  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arch'd  temple  door,  or  dusky  colonnade. 

Muffling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear. 
Her  fingers  he  press'd  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curl'd  grey  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and  smooth  bald 

crown, 
Slow-stepp'd,  and  robed  in  philosophic  gown  : 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  past, 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  lo  hasle. 


LAMIA. 


3? 


While  hurried  Lamia  trembled :  ■  Ah,>  nid  he, 

■  Why  do  you  shudder,  love,  to  ruefully? 
Why  does  your  tender  palm  dissolve  in  dew  ?>^ 
'  I  'm  wearied,*  said  Hit  Lamia :  >  tdl  me  who 
Is  thai  old  man  7 1  cannot  bring  to  mind 

His  features:— Lycius!  wherefore  did  you  blind 
Yourself  from  his  quick  eyes?*     Lycius  replied, 

■  T  is  Apollonius  sage,  my  trusty  guide 
And  good  instructor ;  but  to-night  he  seems 
The  ghost  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams.* 

WhUe  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 
A  pillared  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door. 
Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below, 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water;  for  so  new, 
And  so  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue. 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
Could  e'er  have  touch'd  there.    Sounds  iEolian 
Breathed  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
Some  time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
Were  seen  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
They  could  inhabit;  the  most  curious 
Were  fbil'd,  who  watch'd  to  trace  them  to  their  house ; 
And  but  tbe  fUtter^inged  verse  must  tell. 
For  truth's  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befel, 
T  would  humour  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus, 
Shut  from  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 


PART  II. 


Lovi  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust. 

Is — Love,  forgive  usl — cinders,  ashes,  dust; 

Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 

More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  ^sst:— • 

That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  faery  land, 

Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand. 

Had  Lycius  lived  to  hand  his  story  down, 

He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown. 

Or  clench'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 

To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft  voice  hiss. 

Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare, 

Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 

Hover'd  and  bus^d  his  wings,  with  fearful  roar. 

Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber  door. 

And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor. 

For  all  this  came  a  ruin :  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  in  the  even  tide, 
Upon  a  conch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture^  from  a  golden  string, 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear 
Unveird  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear. 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafts: — there  they  reposed. 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed. 
Saving  a  tythe  which  love  still  open  kept. 
That  they  might  sec  each  other  while  they  almoet  slept ; 
When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
Deafening  the  svrollow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
Of  trumpets — Lycius  started — the  sounds  fled, 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buxzing  in  his  head.       ^ 


For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harboui'd  in 
That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin, 
His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 
Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forsworn. 
The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant, 
Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 
Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 
Of  joys;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 
That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing  bell. 
•  Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature ?»  whisper'd  he:  . 
■Why  do  you  think  ?»  retum'd  she  tenderly : 
«  You  have  deserted  me;  where  am  I  now? 
Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow : 
No,  no,  you  have  dismiss'd  me ;  and  I  go 
From  your  breast  houseless :  ay,  it  must  be  so.» 
He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eyes. 
Where  he  was  mirrored  small  in  paradise, — 

■  My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  mom ! 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn. 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 
With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart? 
How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 
Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  t|iere, 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbuddcd  rose? 
Ay,  a  sweet  kin — you  see  your  mighty  woes. 
My  thoughts!  shall  I  unveil  them?  Listen  thenl 
What  mortal  liaih  a  prize,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  withal, 

But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  majestical, 

And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoice 

Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  CSorinth's  voice. 

Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar. 

While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  car 

Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes.* — The  lady's  cheek 

Trembled;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek. 

Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words ;  at  last  with  pain 

Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung, 

To  change  his  purpose.    He  thereat  was  stung, 

Perverse,  with  stronger  foncy  to  reclaim 

Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim; 

Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self  despite. 

Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 

Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new. 

His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 

Fierce  and  sanguineous  as 't  was  possible 

In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  swell. 

Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 

Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 

The  serpent — Ha,  the  serpent!  certes,  she 

Was  none.    She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny, 

And,  all  subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 

When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

Whispering  in  midn^ht  silence,  said  the  youth, 

«  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by  my  truth, 

I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 

Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny. 

As  still  I  do.    Bast  any  mortal  name. 

Fit  appellation  for  this  danling  frame? 

Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth, 

To  share  our  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  mirth?* 

■  I  have  no  friends,*  said  Lamia,  «  no,  not  one; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known : 
My  parentaT  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  bums. 
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Seeing  all  their  lacktew  race  are  dead,  save  me, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  guests ; 
But  if,  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  hid 
Old  Apollonius — from  him  keep  me  hid.> 
LyciuSt  perplex'd  at  words  so  blind  and  blank, 
Blade  close  inquiry ;  from  whose  touch  she  shrank, 
Feigning  a  sleep ;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  mommt  was  betray'd. 

ft  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
Veil'd,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants :  but  this  foir  unknown 
Uad  not  a  friend.    So  being  left  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin), 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness, 
She  set  herself,  htgh-thoughted,  how  to  dress 
The  misery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but 't  is  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors, 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side, 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honour  of  the  bride : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 
From  either  side  their  stems  branched  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  place ;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall  to  wall. 
So  canopied,  lay  an  un  tasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odours.     Lamia,  r^al  drest, 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went. 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Mi.ssion*d  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at  first, 
Game  jasper  pannels;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees, 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and  still. 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude, 
When  dreadful  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  day  appealed,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 
O  senseless  Lycius !  Madman !  wherefore  flout 
The  silent-blessing  fate,  warm  cloister'd  hours. 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bowers  T 
The  herd  approach'd ;  each  guest,  with  busy  brain, 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain. 
And  enter'd  marveling:  for  they  knew  the  street, 
Remembcr'd  it  ffom  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demenef 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keen  : 
Save  one,  who  look'd  tliereon  with  eye  severe. 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  austere; 


'T  was  Apollonius :  tomcthiDg  too  ke  kogfa'd. 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  dift 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw, 
And  solve  and  melt :— 't  was  j uat  as  he  focesiw. 

He  met  within  the  mnrmnrous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.    « 'T  is  no  common  role, 
Lycius,*  said  he,  ■  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  throng 
Of  younger  friends;  yet  must  I  do  this  wrong, 
And  you  forgive  me.  ■     Lycius  blush'd,  and  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doors  broad-spresd; 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mien 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  wpUen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-room, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  perfume: 
Before  each  lucid  pannel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood, 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft, 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  the  soft 
W^ool-woofed  carpets :  fifty  wreatlis  of  smoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  as  they  rose 
Along  the  mirror'd  walls  by  twin-clouds  odorous. 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  seats  insphered. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  tlirice  told 
0£  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  wiih  merry  shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood. 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God. 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  preis'd, 
Ry  miniftt'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  feet, 
And  fragrant  oils  witli  ceremony  meet 
Pour  d  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  fesst 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaze  of  wealib  cooW 
spring. 

Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowel'd  under-song 
Kept  up  among  the  guests,  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  fluw; 
But  wlien  the  happy  vintage  touch'd  their  braiiMi 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments : — the  gorgeous  dyet, 
The  space,  tlie  splendour  of  the  draperies. 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  uecCarous  cheer, 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear, 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed, 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed, 
No  more  so  strange ;  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wine, 
Will  make  Elyaian  shades  not  loo  fair,  too  divioe- 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height; 
Flush'd  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyesdouble  br^' 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent 
From  vales  deflower'd,  or  forest-trees  brancb-renl, 
In  baskets  of  bright  osier'd  gold  were  brought 
High  as  the  handles  heap'd,  to  suit  the  thought 
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Of  erery  guest;  that  eaeh,  as  he  did  please, 
Might  ^Qcy-fit  his  br<ms,  silk-pilloVd  at  his  ease. 

What  wraith  for  Lamia?  What  for  Lyeius? 
What  for  the  sage,  old  Apolloniiis  ? 
Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
The  leaves  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue; 
And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
The  thyrsus,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
Into  forgetfuloess;  and,  for  the  sage, 
Let  spear-grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage 
War  on  his  temples.     Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ? 
There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  hearen : 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings. 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 
Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine — 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-person'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 

By  her  glad  Lyeius  sitting,  in  chief  place. 
Scarce  saw  in  all  tlie  room  another  face. 
Till,  checking  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  took 
Full  brimm'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
'Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From  his  old  teacher^s  wrinkled  countenance. 
And  pledge  him.     The  bald-head  philosopher 
Had  fix'd  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 
Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride. 
Brow-beating  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 

pride. 
Lyeius  then  press'd  her  hand,  with  devout  touch, 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch : 
'T  was  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins; 
Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart. 

■  Lamia,  what  means  this?  Wherefore  dost  thoo  start? 
Know'st  thou  that  man?*  Poor  Lamia  answer'd  not. 
He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 

Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
More,  more  be  gased :  his  human  senses  reel: 
Some  hungry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs; 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 

■  Lamia  !•  he  cried — and  no  soft-loned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 

Grew  hush  ;  the  stately  music  no  more  bfeathea; 

The  myrtle  sicken'd  in  a  tliousand  wreaths. 

By  faint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased; 

A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased. 

Until  it  seem'd  A  horrid  presence  there, 

And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  bis  hair. 

«  Lamia !»  he  shriek'd ;  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 

With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 

>  Begone,  foul  dream !»  he  cried,  gazing  again 

In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 


Wander'd  on  fair-spaced  temples;  no  soft  bloom 

Mbted  the  cheek;  no  passion  to  illume    - 

The  deep-recessed  vision :— all  was  blight ; 

Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 

«  Shut,  shut  those jugglhig eyes,  thou  ruthless  man! 

Turn  them  aside,  wretch !  or  the  righteous  ban 

Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 

Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences. 

May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 

Of  painful  blindness;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 

In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 

Of  conscience,  for  their  long  offended  might, 

For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries. 

Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

Corinthians  !  look  upon  that  grey-beard  wretch  I 

Mark  how,  poasess'd,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 

Around  his  demon  eyes!  Corinthians,  see! 

My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency.^ 

•  Fool!<  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tooa 

Gruff  with  contempt;  which  a  death-nighing  moan 

From  Lyeius  answer'd,  as  heart-struck  and  lost. 

He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghosC 

■  Fool !  Fool !»  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  still 

Relented  not,  nor  moved ;  «  from  every  ill 

Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 

And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey  ? 

Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath';  the  sophist's  eye. 

Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly. 

Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging:  she,  as  well 

As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 

Motion'd  him  to  be  silent;  vainly  so, 

He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  le?el — No ! 

0  A  Serpent  !■  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said, 

Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished: 

And  Lyeius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 

As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night. 

On  the  high  couch  he  lay! — his  friends  came  round — 

Supported  him— no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found. 

And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound. ' 


'  ■  Pbllmtnta*,  In  I1I1  fovrth  l»ook  de  Tita  ApoUomU,  hith  a 
morabls  fnateaoD  la  this  kfod.  wbicb  I  say  not  oalt,  of  one 
Manippoi  Lydaa,  a  young  aua  tw«aiy-lv«  yean  of  age,  thalgoiao 
belwiit  Cenchr«Bs  and  Corinib,  mat  such  a  pbaotaan  in  tbe  babit 
of  a  fair  ffsntlewoman,  wfalcb  lakiaBbim  by  tba  hand,  cafHad  bini 
home  10  b«r  boase.  In  ifae  uburbs  of  Gorfatb,  and  lold  bla  abe 
wa»  a  Pboraiclan  by  bin!,  and  if  h*  would  tarry  witb  bar,  b«  ibooid 
baar  bar  alng  and  play,  and  drfak  neb  wina  at  nerar  any  drank, 
and  no  aan  abould  molaft  him ;  but  sba,  being  Ibir  and  lorely. 
would  die  with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The 
young  man,  a  pbiloiopbar,  otherwise  (taid  and  diterael,  able  to 
moderate  his  passions,  thoagb  not  tbit  of  love,  tarried  witb  ber 
a  while  to  bla  great  oooieot,  and  at  last  married^  her,  to  wkoae 
wedding,  amongst  other  gneata,  caoM  Apolloaiut ;  who,  by  aoma 
proboltie  conjectures,  found  ber  out  to  lie  a  serpent,  a  lamia  ;  and 
that  all  her  fbrnitnre  was,  like  Tanialos'  gold,  described  by  Homer, 
no  snbsuaoe  bat  mere  illnsions.  When  she  law  herself  descried, 
she  wept,  and  dealred  Apoilonina  to  be  silent,  bnt  he  woald  not  be 
moved,  and  tbereopon  she.  plate,  boaso,  and  aU  that  waa  In  it, 
vanished  in  an  instant :  many  thousands  took  notice  of  tbls  fact, 
fSor  II  was  done  in  tbe  midst  of  Greeoe.!— Bonioa's  laoMuiy  e/ Jfa- 
UmeAalf.  Pert  3,  Sect,  a,  Memb.  I,  Saba.  I. 
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REATSS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


A  STORY  FROM  BOCCACCIO. 


I. 

Faia  Isabel,  poor  timple  Isabel ! 

Lorenio,  a  youD|(  palmer  in  Love's  eye ! 
Tbey  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  hut  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleqp 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

II. 
With  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer. 

With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 
He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir, 

But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 
And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 

To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 
Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name. 
She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same. 

III. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch, 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  from  her  chamber-window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch, 
Because  her  fiace  was  tum'd  to  the  same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear. 

To  hear  her  moming^tep  upon  the  siair. 

IV. 

A  whole  long  month  of  Hay  in  this  sad  plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June : 

«  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight. 
To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  boon.i — 

■  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 
Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune.a — 

So  spake  they  to  their  pillows ;  but,  alas, 

Honeylett  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V. 
Undl  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 

Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 
Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 

By  every  luU  to  cool  her  infant's  pain  : 
«  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  «  I  may  not  speak. 

And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain : 
If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  teait, 
And  at  the  least  *t  will  startle  off  her  cares.* 

.    vr. 

So  said  ha  one  har  morning,  and  all  day 
Hia  heart  beat  awfolly  against  his  side; 

And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 
For  power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

Stifled  his  voice,  and  poised  resolve  away — 
Fevered  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 

Vet  bronght  him  to  the  mediness  of  a  child : 
'*  when  pasBon  is  both  maek  and  wild ! 


VII. 
So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  anguished 

A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery. 
If  Isabel's  qnick  eye  had  not  been  wed 

To  every  symbol  on  his  forehead  high ; 
She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 

And  straight  all  flu^'d ;  so,  lisped  tenderly, 
«  Lorenio!a — here  she  ceased  her  timid  qaest. 
But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 

VHL 

«c  O  Isabella  I  I  can  half  perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear; 

If  thou  didst  ever  any  diing  believe, 

Believe  how  I  love  ihec,  believe  how  near 

My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  I  would  not  grieve 

Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressing,  would  noc  fear 

Thine  eyes  by  gasing;  but  I  cannot  live 

Another  night,  and  not  my  pasrion  shrive. 

IX. 
«  Love !  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry  cold. 

Lady !  thou  leadest  me  to  summer  clime. 
And  I  must  taste  the  blossoms  that  unfold 

In  ils  ripe  warmth  this  gracious  morning  time.* 
So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold. 

And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme : 
Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happinew 
Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  caress. 

X. 

Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  lephyr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  lair 
Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honeyed  dart; 

He  ysith  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill. 

And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy'd  his  fill. 

XI. 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  duak 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk. 
Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whispering  lale. 

Ah !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so, 

Than  idle  eon  should  pleasure  in  their  woe. 

XH. 
Were  they  unhappy  then  7 — ^It  cannot  be — 

Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 
Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee. 

Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead. 
Too  many  doleful  sioriea  do  we  see, 

Whoae  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be 
Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theseot*  apoi 
Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  hawm. 
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xin. 

But,  for  the  general  award  of  love, 
The  Utile  tweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness; 

Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove. 
And  Isabella's  was  a  great  disiren, 

Tbongh  young  Lorenzo  in  warm  Indian  clore 
Was  not  embalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  h 

Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowers, 

Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison-flowers. 

XIV. 
With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt. 

Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandize. 
And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 

In  torched  mines  and  noisy  foctories. 
And  many  once  proud-quiTct'd  loins  did  melt 

In  blood  from  stinging  whip; — with  hollow  eyes 
Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood. 
To  take  the  rich-ored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

XV. 

For  them  the  Ceylon  direr  held  his  breath, 
And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark  ; 

For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood ;  for  them  in  death 
The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 

Lay  full  of  darts ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark : 

Half-ignorant,  they  lum'd  an  easy  wheel, 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 

XVL 
Why  were  they  proud  I    Because  their  marble  fonnts 

Gush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears  ! — 
W^hy  were  they  prond  ?    Because  fiiir  orange-mounts 

Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lazar  stairs  I 
Why  were  they  proud?   Because  red-lined  accounts 

Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  I 
Why  were  they  proud  7  again  we  ask  aloud. 
Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud  7 

XVII. 
Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-retired 

In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice. 
As  two  dose  Hebrews  in  that  Und  inspired, 

Paled  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar«pieS; 
The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests — the  untired 

And  panniei'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lies— 
Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away,— 
Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 

xvur. 

How  was  it  these  same  ledger-men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  7 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  his  toil  7    Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and  west  7— 
Yet  so  they  did— and  every  draler  hir 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX. 
O  eloquent  and  fismed  Boccaccio ! 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon,. 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow. 

And  of  thy  roaes  amorous  of  the  moon, 
And  of  thy  lilies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  tliey  can  no  more  bear  thy  ghittem's  tune. 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  qoiet  glooms  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 


XX. 

Grant  thon  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the  tale 

Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet; 
There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 

To  make  old  prose  in  modern  rhyme  more  sweet: 
But  it  is  done — succeed  the  verse  or  fail — 

To  honour  thee, and  thy  gone  spirit  greet; 
To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue. 
An  echo  of  thee  ia  the  north-wind  sui^. 

XXI. 
These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 

What  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had, 
And  how  she  loved  him  too,  each  unconfines 

His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well  nigh  mad 
That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs. 

Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad. 
When  't  was  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 
To  some  high  noble  and  bis  olive-trees* 

XXII. 
And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they, 

And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone, 
Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 

To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atone; 
And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 

Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone; 
For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 
To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

xxm. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 

Into  the  sun-rise,  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 

Their  footing  through  the  dews;  and  to  him  said, 
■  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 

Lorenzo,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 
Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise. 
Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 

XXIV. 

«  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine; 

Gome  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine.* 

Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 
Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents'  whine; 

And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness. 

With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  dress. 

XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  conrt-yard  pass'd  along. 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen'd  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song. 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  fooUtep  soft ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung. 
He  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

SmUe  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight 

XXVI. 

«  Lore,  babel!*  said  he,  «  I  was  in  pain 
Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good  morrow : 

Ah !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  foin 
I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 

Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence?  but  we  'II  gain 
Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow. 

Good  hyeli  'Usoon  be  back.*— «Goodbyel«  said  she: 

And  as  he  went  she  cbanlad  merrily. 
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XXVII. 
So  the  two  brothers  ^d  their  murdered  man 

Rode  past  fair  Floreoce,  to  where  Arno's  stream 
Gargles  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  still  doth  fan 

Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  ftvshets.  Sick  and  wan 

The  brothers'  feces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 
Lorento's  flush  with  love. — They  pas&'d  the  water 
Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

XXVIII. 
There  was  Lorenio  slain  and  buri^  in, 

There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease; 
Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win, 

It  aches  in  loneliness — is  ill  at  peace 
As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin  : 

They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did  tease 
Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur, 
Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXIX. 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Loreoso  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands, 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  affairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  Girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed. 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands; 

Tonday  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow, 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX, 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone  : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan, 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air. 
And  on  her  coach  low  murmuring,  ■  Where  ?  O  where  ?  • 

XXXT. 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  wiih  feverish  unrest — 
Not  long— for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  lest. 
Came  tragic;  passion  not  to  be  subdued. 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

XXXII. 

In  the  mid  days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 
The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  far  away. 

And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves. 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 

From  his  north  cavern.    So  sweet  Isabel 

By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell, 

XXXIII. 

Because  Lorenxo  came  not.    Oftentimes 
She  ask'd  her  brothftrs,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 

Striving  to  be  ilselP,  what  dungeon  climes 

Gould  keep  him  off  so  k>ngt  They  spake  a  tale 

Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.    Their  crimes 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's  vale; 

And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud. 

To  see  their  sisier  in  her  tnowy  shroud. 


XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  in  drowsy  ignoranee, 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  all; 

It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  chance, 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  from  the  fcaiher'd  pall 

For  some  few  gasping  moments;  like  a  lance, 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  brain. 

XXXV. 

It  was  a  vision.— In  the  drowsy  gloom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  coneh'sfoot 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  couMdMOi 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  Inte 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed  ean 

Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 

XXXVL 

Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  sptke; 

For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  tongue, 
To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  w^as  awake, 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung : 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous  shake, 

As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  nnder-song, 
Like  hoarse  night-gusts  sepulchral  briars  amosf. 

XXXVIL 
Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 

With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 
From  tlie  poor  giri  by  magic  of  their  light, 

The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 
Of  the  late  darken'd  time, — the  murderous  spite 

Of  pride  and  avarice, — the  dark  pine  roof 
In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed  dell, 
Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  he  fell. 

XXXVUI. 
Saying  moreover,  « Isabel,  my  sweet! 

Red  whortie-berrics  droop  above  my  hesd, 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  ray  feet; 

Around  me  beeches  and  high  chesnnts  died 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts;  n  sheep-fold  bleat 

Comes  from  beyond  tlie  river  to  my  bed : 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather^bloom. 
And  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 

« I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas!  alas ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human-nature  dwelling 
Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass. 

While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  knelHogi 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass. 

And  many  a  chapel  bell  the  hour  is  telling, 
Paining  mo  through :  those  sounds  grow  strange  to  Dt. 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 
« I  know  what  was,  I  fieel  full  well  what  is, 

And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  mad; 
Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss. 

That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had 
A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyss 

To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makes  me  {^ad: 
Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
A  greater  love  through  all  my  CMence  sleaL* 
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The  Spirit  mooro'd  ■  Adiea !»— dittolved,  and  l6ft 

The  atom  darkoeM  in  a  slow  turmoil; 
As  when  of  healthful  midnight  sleep  bereft. 

Thinking  on  rugged  hours  and  fruitless  toil, 
We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  cleft. 

And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  np  and  boil : 
It  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  ache, 
And  in  the  dawn  she  started  np  awake ; 

XLII. 
•  Ha !  ha!«  said  she,  « I  knew  not  thia  hard  life, 

I  thought  the  worst  was  simple  misery  { 
I  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 

Portion'd  us — happy  days,  or  else  to  die; 
But  there  is  crime — a  brother's  bloody  knife! 

Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  schooled  my  infancy : 
I  '11  Tisit  thee  for  this,  and  kiss  thine  eyes. 
And  greet  thee  mom  and  eren  in  the  skies. » 

XLI1I. 
When  the  full  morning  came,  she  had  devised 

How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie; 
How  she  might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly  prized, 

And  sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby ; 
How  her  short  absence  might  be  unsurmised, 

While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 
Resolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse. 
And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 

XUV. 
See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river  side, 

How  die  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  Dame, 
And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide. 

Shows  her  a  knife. — ■  What  feverous  hectic  flame 
Burns  in  thee,  child? — What  good  can  thee  betide, 

That  thou  shouldstsmile  a(pin  7t — The  evening  came, 
And  they  had  found  Lorenxo's  earthy  bed ; 
The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 

XLV. 
Who  hath  not  loitered  in  a  green  ehnreh-yard, 

And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon-mole. 
Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard, 

To  see  scull,  coffin'd  bones,  and  funeral  stole; 
Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  I'teath  halh  marr  d. 

And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul  7 
Ah !  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  felt 
When  Isabella  by  Lorenxo  knelt 

XLVI. 
She  gaxed  into  the  fre&h-thrown  mould,' as  though 

One  glance  did  fully  all  its  secrets  tell ; 
Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 

Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well; 
Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow. 

Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 
Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  b^an 
To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 

XLVn. 
Soon  she  tnm'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 

Her  silk  had  played  in  purple  phantasies ; 
She  kiss'd  it  widi  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 
And  freeses  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries: 
Then  'gan  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  care, 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 


xLVin. 

That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering. 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring. 

And  so  she  kneel'd,  with  her  locks  all  hoar. 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing : 

Three  hours  they  laboured  at  this  travail  sora ; 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 
And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

XLIX. 

Ah !  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circumstance  T 
Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long? 

O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 
The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrel's  song! 

Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance, 
For  here,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 

To  speak :— O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale, 

And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 

L, 

With  duller  sicci  than  the  Persian  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  bead. 

But  one,  whose  gentleness  did  well  accord 
With  death,  as  life.     The  ancient  harps  hava  said. 

Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord : 
If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead, 

Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  moan'd. 

T  was  love;  cold, — dead  indeed,  but  not  dethroned. 

U. 
In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home, 

And  then  the  prise  was  all  for  Isabel: 
She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb. 

And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cdl 
Pointed  each  fringed  lash ;  the  smeared  loam 

With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well. 
She  drench'd  away :  >-and  still  she  comb'd,  and  kept 
Sighing  all  day— and  still  she  kiss'd,  and  wept. 

Lll. 
Then  in  a  silken  scarf, — sweet  with  the  dews 

Of  precious  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby, 
And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooie 

Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully,— 
She  wrapp'd  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  chnse 

A  garden-pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 
And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

LIU. 
And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun. 

And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 

And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze; 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done. 

And  the  new  mom  she  saw  not :  but  in  peace 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 

And  moisten'd  it  vrith  tears  unto  the  core. 

LIV. 
And  so  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  beautiful  it  grew. 
So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  iu  peers 

Of  Basil-tiifts  in  Florence;  for  it  drew 
Nurture  besides,  and  life,  from  human  fears, 

From  the  fast  mouldering  head  there  shut  from  view ; 
So  that  the  jewel,  safely  casketed, 
Game  forth,  and  in  perfumed  leafits  spread. 
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LV. 
O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile  I 

O  Hosic,  Music,  breathe  detpondiogly! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  tome  wmbre  isle. 

Unknown,  Lethean,  li^h  to  va — O  sigh ! 
Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  your  heads,  and  smile ; 

Lift  up  your  beads,  sweet  Spirits,  heavily. 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cypress  glooms. 
Tinting  with  silver  wan  your  marble  tombs. 

LVL 

Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe. 
From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene ! 

Through  bronsed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go, 
And  touch  ihe  strings  into  a  mystery; 

Sound  mournfully  upon  the  winds  and  low ; 
For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 

Among  the  dead :  She  withers,  like  a  palm 

Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

LVIL 
O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour' — 
It  may  not  be — those  BaAliles  of  pelf. 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  elf. 

Among  her  kindred,  wondered  that  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LVIII. 
And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wonder'd  much 

Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green. 
And  why  it  flourish'd,  as  by  magic  touch; 

Greatly  they  wonder'd  what  the  thing  mi^t  mean : 
They  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 

A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  own  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gay, 
And  even  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 
Therefore  they  watch'd  a  time  when  they  might  sift 

This  hidden  whim ;  and  long  they  watch'd  in  vain; 
For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chapel-shrift. 

And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-pain; 


And  when  she  left,  she  harried  back,  as  swift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  agaio; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  there 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  throogh  her  hair. 

LX. 

Tet  they  contrived  to  steal  the  Basil-pot, 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place: 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  spot, 

And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenio's  face: 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got. 

And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  space, 
Never  to  turn  again. — Away  they  went. 
With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  banishmcBL 

LXL 
O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  deapondingly! 
0  Echo,  Echo,  on  soma  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — O  sigh! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  ■  WeU-arway!» 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete, 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basil  swecL 

LXIL 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless  things, 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously; 

And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 

After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 

To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was;  and  why 

T  was  hid  from  her:  •  For  cruel 't  is,t  said  the, 

•  To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me.> 

LXIIf. 
And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn, 

Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last. 
No  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did  moura 

In  pity  of  her  lore,  so  overeasL 
And  a  sad  ditiy  of  this  story  bom 

From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  thecoontrypi*' 
Still  is  the  burthen  sang— «  O  cruelty. 
To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me!a 


®{ie  a^e  of  ^t  fSlfine». 


I. 

St  Agnes'  Eve— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  featliers,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingere,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Secm'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 

II. 
His  pnyer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees. 
And  back  reyimeth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees; 


Tlie  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  fncK* 
Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'rks, 
He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fsils 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mu]^ 

m. 

Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  litde  doer, 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  U)0^ 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 
But  no— already  liad  his  death-bell  rung; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung: 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Eve: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve. 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to  jjiic^ 


THS  EVE  OF  ST  AGNES. 
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IV. 

That  uicient  Beadunan  heard  the  prelade  soft; 
And  w  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  ap  alofr, 
Tlie  silrer,  uiarling  trampett  'gan  to  chide: 
The  level  chambert,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thoiuand  gaettft: 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 

With  hair  blown  hack,  and  wings  pat  cross>wise  on  their 
breastSb 

V. 
At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stufPd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.    Theae  let  m  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-thoughied,  to  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day. 
On  love,  and  wingd  St  Agnes'  saintly  care. 

As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 
And  soft  adoring!  from  their  loves  receive     * 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  tliey  did  aright; 
As,  supperleis  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beaaties,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  deiire. 

VII. 
Full  of  thb  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline: 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by— she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain, 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere: 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII. 
She  danced  along  with  vague,  rqpirdless  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short : 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport; 
'Hid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  bate,  and  acorn, 
Hood  win  k'd  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn. 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  lingered  still.    Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.    Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  im]dorei 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaxe  and  worship  all  unseen ; 
Percliance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss— in  sooth  such 
things  have  been. 


X. 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buif  d  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
W*iU  storm  his  heart.  Love's  feverous  citadel : 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes. 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 

XI. 
Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland : 
He  startled  her;  but  soon  she  knew  bis  fsce. 
And  grasp'd  his  fingere  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,  •  Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from  this  place; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thiraty  nee  I 

XH. 
«  Get  hence !  get  hence !  there 's  dwarfish  Hildebrand ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land : 
Then  there's  that  old  Ix)rd  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  grey  hairs — Alas  me!  flit! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away.« — ■  Ah,  Gossip  dear. 
We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit. 
And  tell  me  how* — ■  Good  Saints!  not  here,  not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.« 

XIII. 
He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arehed  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume, 
And  as  she  mutter'd  •  Well-a — wel)-a-day  !* 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
«  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 

•  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 

When  they  Sc  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously.* 

XIV. 

•  St  Agnes !  Ah  !  it  is  St  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  licgo-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amaze 

To  sec  thee,  Porphyro! — St  Agnes'  Eve ! 
God's  help!  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night:  good  angels  her  deceive! 
Bat  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  mickle  time  to  grieve.* 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon. 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  fsce  doth  look, 
Like  puxiled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeih  closed  a  wond'rous  riddle-book, 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold. 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 
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XVI. 

Sudden  «  thought  came  like  a  fall-blown  rote, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Hade  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  sfiratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 

•  A  cruel  man  and  impious  ihou  art : 

Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go !— I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem.  • 

xvir. 

•  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,* 
Quoth  Porphyro :  «  0  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 

Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  fsice : 
Good  Angela,  beliere  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  1  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  morefang'd  than  wolves 
and  bears.* 

xvin. 

«  Ah!  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  fSeeble  soul? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 
Were  never  miss'd.*— Thus  plaining,  dolh  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 
So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Bim  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride. 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  cuchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
.    Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met. 
Since  Meriin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  inoDStrous  debt. 


XX. 

M  It  shall  be  as  thou  wisbest,t  said  the  Dame : 
«  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  diis  feast-night :  by  the  tambonr  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare. 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dixxy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience;  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while :  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead.» 

XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd ; 
The  dame  retum'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.    Safe  at  last. 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  husli'd,  and  chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  harried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain* 


XXII. 
Her  fault'ring  hand  upon  the  baltntrade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  tlie  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St  Agne^  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware: 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pioos  care. 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.    Now  prepare. 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed; 
She  comes,  she  eomea  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd  and  fled. 

xxm.    ^ 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akiq 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart^tifled,  in  her  ddl. 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-areh'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-^gmit 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wiop; 
And  in  the  'midst,  'mong  thousand  henddrio, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblasoniogs, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  qusonioi 
kings. 

XXY. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moos, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  brestf, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven : — Porphyro  grew  faint: 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  laioL 

XXVI. 

Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  d^fces 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  ail  the  charm  is  ^^ 

XXVU. 
Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perpleif  d  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain; 
Glasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunsliine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bod  agvn- 
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xxvin. 

Storn  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranoed, 
Poq>hyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listen'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberoos  tenderness; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  hV 
And  breathed  himself :  tlien  from  the  cloaet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept, 

And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo  1— how  fast  she 
slept. 

XXIX. 
Then  by  the  bed-«ide,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguisli'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet : — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone: — 

The  hall-doof  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 
"While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  ihe  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  viih  cinnamon; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  iransfcrr'd 
From  Fei;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  ulken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXI. 

These  delieates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  willi  perfuma  ligbL— 
•  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes'  sake, 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache.* 

XXXII. 

Tbut  whitpering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.    Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dnsk  curtains : — 't  was  a  midnight  cbann 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stedfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  he  took,  her  hollow  lute,-— > 
Tumultuous,— and,  in  chords  that  tendercst  be, 
He  played  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mule. 
In  Provence  call'd,  «  La  belle  dame  sana  mercy  :• 
Close  10  lier  ear  touching  the-melody;— 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter*d  a  soft  moan : 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank, pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 


XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep  : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  eipell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pore  and  deep. 
At  which  foir  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep  ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

■  All,  Porphyro!*  said  she,  ■  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
Bow  changed  thou  art!  how  pallid,  chill, and  drear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear ! 
Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go.t 

XXXVI. 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impasuon'd  for 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flush' d,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendelh  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Lore's  alarum  pattering  the  shaq>  sleet 
Agaiiut  tlie  window-panes ;  St  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 

XXXVII. 

'T  is  dark :  quick  pattereih  the  flaw-blown  sleet : 

•  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline!* 
T  is  dark :  the  iced  gusu  still  rave  and  beat : 

•  No  dream,  alas!  alas!  and  woe  is  mine! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. — 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring 7 

I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing;—- 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  uopruned  whig.t 

XXXMII. 

•  My  Madeline!  sweet  dreamer !  loTely  bride! 
•  Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  rassal  blest? 

Thy  b^uty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil  dyed! 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  fomish'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel.* 

XXXIX. 

«  Hark!  't  is  an  elfin-storm  from  faery  land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise — arise!  the  morning  is  at  hand; — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed:—- 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead : 
Awake !  arise!  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 
For  o'er  the  •ontbem  moors  I  haw  a  home  for  thee.» 
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XL. 
She  harried  at  hi*  words,  beset  with  fears. 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around. 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears- 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found, — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  dicker ing  hy  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horeeinan,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  tlie  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpels  rose  along  tlte  gusly  floor. 

XLI. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide. 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flaggon  by  his  side : 


The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  hit  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns: 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide:— 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stooet; 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  grow. 

XLn. 
And  they  are  gone:  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  ni(;ht  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  aod  fbnn 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffio-worm. 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  (ace  deform; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousiind  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 


fi^VPtvion.  • 


BOOK  I. 


Dm  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  rale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 

Sat  grey-hair' d  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  clouil  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  siimmer^s  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Press'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went, 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray 'd. 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptre<l ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  where  closed; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the  Earth, 
Hb  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touch'd  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 
She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infent  world ; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck; 
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Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wheel. 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 

redestal'd  haply  in  a  palare-courL, 

When  sages  look'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

But  oh  !  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face: 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  jost  there, 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain: 

The  other  upon  Saturn's»bended  neck 

She  I  lid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  som«  words  she  spake   < 

fn  solemn  tenour  and  deep  organ  tone: 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feebls  tongne 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents;  O  how  frail 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods! 

«  Saturn,  look  up!— though  wherefore,  poor  old  fcnj 

I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one: 

I  cannot  say, '  O  wherefore  sleepest  thonf 

For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 

Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God; 

And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 

Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 

Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 

Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  eommaod, 

Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  hillen  bouse; 

And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 

Scorches  and  hums  our  once  serene  domain. 

0  aching  time!  O  moments  big  as  years! 

All  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 

And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefo 

That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

Saturn,  sleep  on: — O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 

Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude  ? 

Why  should  1  ope  thy  melancholy  eycsT 

Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.* 
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At  when,  upon  a  Iraooed  summer-nighc, 
Tbote  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charm'd  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  wilhoul  a  stir. 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off. 
As  if  the  ehhing  air  had  but  one  wafe: 
So  came  these  words  and  went;  the  while  in  tears 
She  touch'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground, 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outq>read 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  with  alteration  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless, 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  froien  God  siill  couchant  on  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
His  faded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone, 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 
And  that  ftiir  kneeling  Goddess;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen-malady: 
M  O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  1  feel  thee  ere  1  see  thy  face ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it; 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's;  tell  me,  if  thou  hear'st  the  Toice 
Of  Saturn ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 
Pters  like  the  front  of  Saturn.    Who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate?  whence  came  the  strength  ? 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth, 
While  Fate  seem'd  strangled  in  my  nenrous  grasp? 
But  it  is  so;  and  I  am  smother'd  up, 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 
Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas, 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man's  harresting, 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  hoeom :  I  have  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self, 
Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  spot  of  earth.    Search,  Thea,  search! 
Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  sphere  ibem  round 
Upon  all  space :  space  starr'd,  and  lorn  of  light: 
Space  region*d  with  liffr^r;  and  barren  Toid ; 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell. — 
Search,  Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
W*ith  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile :  it  must— it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress— Saturn  must  be  King. 
Tea,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory; 
There  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hynms  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan. 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children ;  I  will  give  command : 
Thea!  Thea!  Thea!  where  is  Saturn?* 

This  passion  lifted  him  upon  his  feet, 
And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air. 


His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooie  with  sweat. 

His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 

He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep; 

A  little  time,  and  tlien  again  he  snatch'd 

Utterance  thus: — «  But  cannot  I  create? 

Cannot  I  form?  Cannot  I  Fashion  forth 

Another  world,  another  universe, 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  nought? 

Where  is  another  chaos?  Where?)* — That  word 

Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 

The  rebel  three.— Thea  was  startled  up, 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 

As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 

«  This  cheers  our  fallen  house :  come  to  our  friends, 

0  Saturn!  come  away,  and  give  them  heart; 

1  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither.* 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  space  : 
He  foUow'd,  and  she  tum'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed, 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe. 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe: 
The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more. 
And  lisien'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sov'reignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty; — 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snuff 'd  the  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder'd  he— 
Not  at  dog's  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 
Or  the  familiar  vbiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell, 
Or  prophecyings  of  the  midnight  lamp; 
But  horrors,  portion'd  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made  H3fperion  ache.    His  palace  bright, 
Bastion'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 
And  touch'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks. 
Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  courts. 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
Flush'd  angerly:  while  sometimes  causes'  wings, 
Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 
Darken'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heard, 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 
Also,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreaths 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills, 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
Savour  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal  sick : 
And  so,  when  harbour'd  in  the' sleepy  west, 
After  the  full  completion  of  fair  day, — 
For  reat  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 
And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody. 
He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hail; 
While  far  within  each  aisle  and  deep  recess. 
His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stood» 
Amaied  and  full  of  fear;  like  anxious  men 
Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troops, 
When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  towers.   . 
Even  now,  while  Saturn,  roused  from  icy  trance, 
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Went  step  for  step  with  Thea  through  the  woods, 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear, 
Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west ; 
Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palace-door  flew  ope 
In  smoothed  silence,  save  what  solemn  tuhes. 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  melodies; 
And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape. 
In  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye. 
That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full  blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

lie  enter'd,  but  he  cnter'd  full  of  wrath ; 
His  flaming  robes  stream'd  out  beyond  his  heels. 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 
That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hours 
And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.     On  he  flared. 
From  stalely  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault. 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light. 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  arcades. 
Until  he  reach'd  the  great  main  cupola; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  slarapft  his  foot, 
And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the  high  towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased, 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb. 
To  this  result :  ■  O  dreams  of  day  and  night ! 
O  monstrous  forms !  O  effigies  of  pain ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom ! 

0  lank-car'd  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools! 
Why  do  I  know  ye?  why  hare  I  seen  ye  T  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 

To  sec  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new! 
Saturn  is  fallen,  am  I  too  to  fall? 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime, 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light, 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fanes, 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  ?   It  is  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mina. 
The  blase,  the  splendour,  and  the  symmetry, 

1  cannot  see— but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose. 

The  shady  visioiia  como  to  domineer, 

Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp — 

Fall ! — No,  by  Tellua  and  her  briny  robes! 

Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 

I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 

Shall  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 

And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  tlirone  again.*— 

He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heovior  threat 

Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth ; 

For  OS  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 

Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  •  Uush!» 

So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 

Bestirr  d  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold ; 

And  from  the  mirroi'd  level  where  he  stood 

A  misc  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  maith. 

At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 

Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown. 

Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 

Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 

From  overstrained  might.    ]\eleased,  he  fled 

To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 

Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush, 

He  breathed  fierce  breath  against  the  sleepy  portals, 


Clcar'd  them  of  heavy  vapours,  burst  them  wide 

Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 

The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 

Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  ibroa^t. 

Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds; 

Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid. 

But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres. 

Circles,  and  arcs,  and  broad-belting  colore, 

Glow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  mnflKiig  dark 

Sweet-shaped  liglitnings  from  the  nadir  deep 

I'P  to  the  zenith, — hieroglyphics  old. 

Which  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologers 

Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  labouring  thought 

Won  from  the  gaie  of  many  centuries: 

Now  lost,  save  what  we  find  on  remnants  huge 

Of  stone,  or  marble  swart;  their  import  gone. 

Their  wisdom  long  since  fled.  --Two  wings  this  orb 

Posscss'd  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings. 

Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approach : 

And  now,  from  forth  the  gloom  their  plumes  taunen« 

Bose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were; 

While  siill  the  dauliog  globe  maintain'd  eclipse. 

Awaiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 

Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  fain  took  tlirane 

And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 

He  might  not : — No,  though  a  primeval  God  : 

The  sacred  seasons  might  not  be  disturii'd. 

Therefore  the  operations  of  tliedawn 

Slay'd  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  *t  is  told. 

Those  silver  wings  expanded  nslerly. 

Eager  to  sail  their  orb ;  the  porehes  wide 

Open'd  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night ; 

And  the  bright  Titan,  frenxied  with  new  iwoes. 

Unused  to  htad,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 

II is  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time ; 

And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds. 

Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night. 

He  stretch 'd  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  bint. 

There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 

Look'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  voice 

Of  Ctrlus,  from  the  universal  space. 

Thus  whisper'd  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 

■  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-born 

And  sky-engendered,  Son  of  Mysteries! 

All  unrevcnied  even  to  the  powers 

TVhich  met  at  thy  creating!  at  whose  joys* 

And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 

f,  CopIus,  wonder,  how  they  came  and  whence; 

And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  he. 

Distinct,  and  visible;  symbols  divine. 

Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 

Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 

Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child  i 

Of  tlicse,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses ! 

There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 

Of  son  against  his  sire.     I  saw  him  fall, 

I  saw  my  first-bom  tumbled  from  his  throne! 

To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 

Found  way  from  forth  the  thunders  round  his  head' 

Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapours  hid  my  fsce. 

Alt  thou,  too,  near  such  doom?  vague  fear  there  is : 

For  1  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 

Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 

In  sad  demeanour,  solemn,  undisturb'd. 

Unruffled,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  ruled  : 

Now  I  behold  in  you  fear,  hope,  and  ^rrath ; 
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Actions  of  rage  and  pastioo ;  even  as 
I  see  them,  on  ihc  mortal  world  beneath, 
In  men  who  die. — This  is  the  grief,  0  Son! 
Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  and  full ! 
Yet  do  thou  strive ;  as  tliou  art  capable, 
As  thou  canst  move  about,  an  evident  God ; 
Aud  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
l-lihcreal  presence  : — I  am  but  a  voice; 
Aly  lifie  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides* 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail : — 
But  thou  canst. — Be  thou  therefore  in  llic  van 
Of  circumstance;  yea,  seiic  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To  the  earth ! 
For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  sun. 
And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse.w — 
Ere  half  this  region-whisper  had  come  down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
f  jfted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  ihem  wide 
Until  it  ceased;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 
And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars. 
Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast. 
Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas. 
Forward  be  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore. 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  tlie  deep  nigliL 
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Just  at  the  self-tame  beat  of  Time's  wide  wings 

Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air, 

And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thea  that  sad  place 

Where  Cybele  and  the  bruised  Titans  moum'd. 

It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 

Could  glimmer  on  their  tears;  where  tbeir  own  groans 

They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 

Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse, 

Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 

Crag  Jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  thatseem'd 

Kver  as  if  just  risiiig  from  a  sleep. 

Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns ; 

And  thus  in  thousand  hugest  phantasies 

Made  a  fit  roofing  to  this  nest  of  woe. 

Instead  of  tlirones,  hard  flint  they  sat  upon. 

Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge 

Stubbom'd  with  iron.    All  were  not  assemhlwl : 

Some  chain'd  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 

Cceus,  and  Gyges,  and  Briareiis, 

Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 

With  many  more,  the  brawniest  in  assault, 

%Yere  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath; 

Dungeon'd  in  opaque  element,  to  keep 

Their  clenched  teeth  still  clench'd,  and  all  their  limbs 

Lock'd  up  like  veins  of  metal,  crampt  and  screw'd ; 

Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 

Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 

With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gnrge  ot  pulse. 

Mnemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world  ; 

Far  from  her  moon  had  Pbcebe  wander'd; 

And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad. 

But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert  drear. 

Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there, 

I^iy  rast  and  edgeways;  like  a  dismal  cirque 

Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 


When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve. 

In  dull  November,  and  tlieir  chancel  vault, 

The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night. 

Elach  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  neighbour  gave 

Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 

Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 

Lay  by  him,  and  a  shatter'd  rib  of  rock 

Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  and  pined. 

lUpeius  another;  in  his  grasp, 

A  serpent's  plashy  neck  ;  its  barbed  tongue 

Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd  length 

Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  conid  not  spit 

Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 

Next  Cottus :  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppermost, 

As  though  in  pain;  for  still  upon  the  flint 

lie  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open  mouth 

And  eyes  at  horrid  working.     Nearest  him 

Asia,  born  of  most  enormous  Caf, 

Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus  keener  pangs, 

Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons : 

More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  face. 

For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 

And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 

Palm>shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  fanes. 

By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges'  sacred  isles. 

Even  as  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leans. 

So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 

Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 

Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 

Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else, 

Shadow'd  Enceladus ;  once  tame  and  mild 

As  grazing  ox  un worried  in  the  meads; 

Now  tiger^passion'd,  lion-lhoughted,  wroth, 

He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 

Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second  war, 

Not  long  dclay'd,  that  scared  the  younger  Gods 

To  hide  themselves  in  fornu  of  beast  and  bird. 

Not  far  hence  AtUs;  and  beside  him  prone 

Phorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgons.     Neighbour'd  close 

Oceanus,  and  Tcihys,  in  whose  lap 

Sobb'd  Clymenc  among  her  tangled  hair. 

In  midst  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  feet 

Of  Ops  the  queen  all  clouded  round  from  sight; 

No  shape  distinguishable,  more  than  when 

Thick  night  confounds  the  pine-tops  with  the  clouds : 

And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 

For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air-ward  spread. 

Who  shall  delay  her  flight  ?  And  she  must  chaunt 

Of  Saturn,  and  his  guide,  who  now  had  clinib'd 

With  damp  and  slippery  footing  from  a  depth 

More  horrid  still.     Above  a  sombre  cliff 

Their  heads  appear'd,  and  up  their  stature  grew 

Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease : 

Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling  arms 

Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain. 

And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's  face  : 

There  saw  she  direst  strife;  the  supreme  God 

At  war  with  all  the  frililty  of  grief, 

Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge, 

Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair. 

Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain ;  for  Fate 

Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 

A  disanointing  poison :  so  that  Thea, 

Affrighted,  kept  her  still,  and  let  him  pass 

First  onwards  in,  among  the  fallen  tribe. 
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As  with  us  mortal  men,  the  laden  heart 
Is  persecuted  more,  and  fevered  more, 
When  it  is  nibbing  to  the  mournful  house 
Where  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same  bruise ; 
So  Saturn,  as  he  walk'd  into  the  midst, 
Felt  flint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  the  rest, 
But  that  he  met  Enceladus's  eye, 
Whose  mightiness,  and  awe  of  him,  at  once 
Came  like  an  inspiration ;  and  he  shouted, 
•  Tiraos,  behold  your  God !»  at  which  some  groan'd; 
Some  started  on  their  feet;  some  also  shouted; 
Some  wept,  some  wail'd — all  bow'd  with  reverence; 
And  Ops,  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan, 
tier  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak^i^rown  pines 
When  Winter  lifts  his  voice;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  ugn. 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  meant  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  nttcrlcss  thought, 
With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  with  pomp : 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines ; 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain'd  world, 
No  other  sound  succeeds ;  but  ceasing  here. 
Among  these  fallen,  Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  b^ins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  sliort, 
Leave  the  dinn'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up — «  Not  in  my  own  sad  breast. 
Which  is  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out, 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  tlius : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days, 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  wilh  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  the  waves 
Low-ebb'd  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom ; — 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
For  my  firm«based  footstool :— Ah,  infirm ! 
Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  ioter-quarrelling 
One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three. 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floodn 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  face. 
Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world ;~ not  in  that  strife, 
Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep. 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus: 
No,  no-wbere  cap  unriddle,  though  I  search, 
And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye,  Divinities, 
The  firsi*bom  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 
Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison, 
b  un  tremendous  might.   Yet  ye  are  here, 
O^erwhelm'd,  and  spurn'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here! 
O  Titans,  shall  I  say  *Arise!*— Te  groan  : 
Shall  I  say  *Grouch !'-- Ye  groan.     Wliat  can  I  then  7 
O  Heaven  wide!  O  unseen  parent  dear! 
What  can  I  ?  Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  ^war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hnogei^d.    Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep;  and  in  thy  face 

1  aee,  astonied,  that  severe  content 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing :  give  ut  help !  • 


So  ended  Saturn ;  and  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove. 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  shades. 
Arose,  with  locks  not  ooiy,  and  began. 
Id  murmurs,  which  his  first*endeavonring  tongue 
Caught  infant-like  from  the  far-fbam*d  saods. 
■  O  ye,  whom  wrath  consumes !  who,  passaoii-«tiing. 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies ! 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears, 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  stoop : 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give. 
If  ye  will  uke  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 
We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.     Great  Satom,  thou 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King, 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy. 
One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyes. 
Through  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  troth. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  powers. 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first  fruits  of  that  intestine  broil, 
Tliat  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself.  The  ripe  hour  came. 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  touch'd 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life.  • 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage. 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  were  manifest : 
Theu  thou  first-bom,  and  we  the  giantHrace, 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  realms. 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  't  ia  peia  ; 
O  folly !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.     Hark  wdl ! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  once  ehids; 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beantifol. 
In  win,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom  of  us 
And  foted  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  conquer'd  than  by  us  the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.    Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fed. 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  itself? 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  groves? 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys! 
We  are  such  for^t-crees,  and  oar  fair  boogba 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves. 
But  eagles  golden-feathered,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for 't  is  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might : 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  n^w. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  yonng  God  of  the  Sens, 
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My  dispometsor?  Have  ye  seen  his  feeel 
Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foam'd  along 
By  noble  winged  creatures  he  hath  made? 
I  sa^r  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud. 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  hb  eyes. 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire  :  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  Hte 
Had  wrought  upon  ye;  and  how  I  might  best 
Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm.* 

Whether  through  posed  conviction,  or  disdain, 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  fell? 
But  so  it  was,  none  answer'd  for  a  space. 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Glymene: 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  coroplain'd. 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild,' 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce ; 
•  O  Father !  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice, 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone. 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts, 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep. 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  a«  I  of  grief; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
And  murmured  into  it,  and  made  melody — 

0  melody  no  morel  for  while  I  sang, 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea, 
There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind. 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  ware  fiU'd  it,  as  my  sense  was  fUl'd 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 
A  liring  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 
Each  ^mily  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 
That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 
Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain, 
Each  like  a  dove  leaving  ito  olive  perch, 
With  music  wtng'd  instead  of  silent'plumes, 
To  hover  round  jny  head,  and  make  me  sick 
Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.    Grief  overcame, 
And  1  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears, 
When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 
A  voice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune, 
And  still  it  cried,  *  Apollo!  young  Apollo! 
The  morning-bright  Apollo !  young  Apollo  T 
I  fled,  it  followed  me,  and  cried  *  Apollo  f 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren  I  had  ye  felt 
Those  pains  of  mine !    O  Saturn,  hadst  thon  felt, 


Te  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard!* 

So  fer  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  timorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast, 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met. 
And  shudder'd;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  EnceladusswalloVd  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutied  hollows  of  reef-rocks. 
Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
He  lean'd ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt. 
•  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise, 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods? 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel  Jove's  whole  armoury  were  spent. 
Not  world  on  world  upon  tliese  shoulders  piled, 
G>uld  agonize  me  more  than  baby-words 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak !  roar !  shout !  yell !  ye  sleepy  Titans  all. 
Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile? 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm? 
Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  seas?  What!  have  I  roused 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these? 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  ye  are  not  lost: 
O  joy !  for  now  1  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge!*— As  this  he  said, 
He  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood, 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus: 
«  Now  ye  are  flames,  I  '11  tell  you  how  to  bum. 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  stings  of  fire. 
And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 
Stifling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent. 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done; 
For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus's  lore, 
Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loss  of  realms: 
The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fled ; 
Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war. 
When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak: — 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown. 
Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 
That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing. 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced— 
Hyperion,  lo!  his  radiance  is  here! 


All  eyes  were  on  Enoeladns's  fece, 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's  name 
Flew  from  hb  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  hb  features  stem : 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself.    He  look'd  upon  them  all. 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light. 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd. 
Till  suddenly  a  splendour,  like  the  mom. 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  oM, 
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And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth, 

Voiceless,  or  hoane  with  loud  tormented  streams: 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts, 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade. 

Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  Hyperion : — a  granite  peak 

His  bright  feet  touch'd,  and  there  he  stay'd  to  view 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betray'd 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl, 

Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East : 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp, 

He  utter'rl,  while  his  hands,  contemplative, 

He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 

And  many  hid  their  foccs  from  the  light: 

But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 

Among  the  brotherhood;  and,  at  their  glare. 

Uprose  lApetus,  and  Creiis  too, 

And  Phorcus,  sea-born,  and  together  strode 

To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 

There  those  four  shouted  forth  old  Saturn's  name; 

Hyperion  from  the  peak  loud  answered,  •  Saturn !  • 

Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  ihc  Gods, 

In  whose  face  was  no  joy,  though  all  the  Gods 

Gave  from  their  hollow  throats  the  name  of  •  Saturn !» 
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Thus  in  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 

Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 

O  leave  them.  Muse !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes  ! 

For  thou  art  weak  to  sing  such  fumults  dire: 

A  solitary  sorrow  best  befils 

Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 

Leave  them,  O  Muse!  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 

Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 

Wandering  in  vain  about  bewildcr'd  shores. 

Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp, 

And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 

In  aid  soft  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute; 

For  lo !  't  is  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 

Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 

Let  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  llie  air, 

And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  mom 

Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o*er  the  bills; 

Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil. 

Cold  as  a  bubbling  well;  let  fsint-lipp'd shells. 

On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 

Through  all  their  labyrinths;  and  let  the  maid 

Ulush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 

Chief  isle  of  the  embowered  Cyclades, 

Rejoice,  O  Delos,  with  thine  olives  green, 

And  poplars,  and  lawn-aliading  palms,  and  beech, 

In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song. 

And  hazels  thick,  dark-sterom'd  beneath  the  shade : 

Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme  I 

Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  the  Sun 

Stood  bright,  amid  thetorrow  of  his  peers? 


Together  had  he  left  his  mother  fair 

And  his  twin-«ister  sleeping  in  their  bower. 

And  in  the  morning  twilight  wander'd  forth 

ne»ide  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet. 

Full  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale. 

Tliu  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 

Were  lingering  in  tlie  heavens,  while  the  thruali 

Began  calm-throated.     Througliout  all  the  isle 

There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 

Unhaunted  by  tlie  murmurous  noise  of  waves. 

Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  recess. 

lie  listen'd,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 

Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 

Thus  with  half-shut  suffused  eyes  he  stood. 

While  from  beneath  some  cumbrous  boughs  bard  by 

With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came, 

And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  him, 

Which  he  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 

Pcrplex'd,  the  while  melodiously  he  said : 

■  How  earnest  thou  over  the  unfboled  sea? 

Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed  form 

.Gloved  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now? 

Sure  I  have  heard  thoae  vestments  sweeping  o'er 

The  fallen  leaves,  when  1  have  sat  alone 

In  cool  'mid  forest    Surely  I  have  traced 

The  rustle  of  those  ample  skirls  about 

These  grassy  solitudes,  and  seen  the  flowers 

Lift  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  paia'd. 

Goddess !  I  have  beheld  thoae  eyes  before. 

And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  face. 

Or  I  have  dream'd.*— •  Yes,*  said  the  supreme  ^ape, 

•  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awaking  up 

Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  side, 

Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingers,  all  the  fMi 

Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  universe 

Listen'd  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 

Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.    Is 't  not  strange 

That  thou  shouldst  weep,  so  gifted  ?  Tell  me,  youth. 

What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am  sad 

When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear:  explain  thy  grie£s 

To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 

The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hours  of  life. 

From  the  young  day  when  first  thy  infant  hand 

Pluck'd  widess  the  weak  flowers,  till  thine  arm 

Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 

Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Tower 

Who  hadi  forsaken  old  and  sacred  thrones 

For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 

Of  loveliness  ncw-born.» — Apollo  then* 

With  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloomless  eyes 

Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodious  throat 

Throbb'd  with  the  syllables.— «  Mnemosyne! 

Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not  how; 

Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  seesi? 

Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  from  thy  lips 

Would  come  no  mystery  ?    Fcm*  me,  dark,  dark. 

And  painful  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes : 

I  strive  to  search  wherefore  1  am  so  sad, 

Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limba; 

And  then  upon  the  grass  1  sit,  and  moan. 

Like  one  who  once  had  wings. — O  why  should  1 

Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegelesa  air 

Yields  to  my  step  aspirant?  why  slioald  I 

Spurn  the  green  turlF  as  hateful  to  my  feet? 

Goddess  benign !  point  forth  some  unknown  thing : 

Are  there  not  other  regions  than  this  isle? 
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What  are  the  stars?  There  is  the  sun,  the  sun! 

And  the  most  ))atieDt  brilliance  of  the  moon ! 

And  stars  by  thousands!  Point  me  out  the  way 

To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star, 

And  I  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre, 

And  make  its  silvery  splendour  pant  with  bliss. 

I  have  heard  die  cloudy  thunder:  Where  is  power? 

Whose  hand,  whose  essence,  what  divinity 

Slakes  this  alarm  in  the  elemenO, 

While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 

In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance? 

O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess!  by  thy  harp, 

That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide. 

Tell  me  why  thus  I  rave,  about  these  groves! 

Mute  thou  remainest — Mule?  yet  I  ean  read 

A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  si  lent*  face: 

Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me. 

Names,  deeds,  grey  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions. 

Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies. 

Creations  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 

Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain. 


And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine 

Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk, 

And  so  become  immortal.* — Thus  the  God, 

While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 

Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  sted^t  kept 

Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 

Soon  wild  commotions  shook  him,  and  made  flush 

All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs: 

Most  like  the  straggle  at  the  gate  of  death ; 

Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 

Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 

As  hot  as  death's  is  chill,  with  fierce  convulse 

Die  into  life:  so  young  Apollo  anguish'd; 

His  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed 

Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck. 

During  the  pain  Mnemosyne  upheld 

Her  arms  as  one  who  prophesied. — At  length 

Apollo  shriek'd;— and  lo!  from  all  his  limbs 

Celestial  •  •  •  .  • 
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TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

G1.0BT  and  Loveliness  have  pass'd  avray; 

For  if  we  wander  out  in  early  mom, 

No  wreathed  incense  do  we  see  upborne 
Into  the  east  to  meet  the  smiling  day : 
No  crowd  of  nymphs  soft-voiced  and  young  and  gay, 

In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  com, 

Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
But  there  are  left  delights  as  high  as  tliese. 

And  1  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny, 
That  in  a  time  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Pan  is  no  longer  sought,  I  feel  a  free, 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please 

With  these  poor  offerings,  a  man  like  thee. 


Phcot  of  DMtlin?  groea  for  poet*  nado. 

Storg  «/nimi»i. 


I  STOOD  tip-toe  upon  a  little  hill, 

The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still, 

That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 

Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aude, 

Their  scanty-leaved,  and  finely-tapering  stems. 

Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 

Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  mora. 

The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new-«hora, 

And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook ;  sweetly  they  slept 

On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 


A  little  noiseless  noise  amoog  the  leaves, 

Bom  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves : 

For  not  the  fsinlest  motion  could  be  seen 

Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye, 

To  peer  about  upon  variety; 

Far  round  the  horixon's  crystal  air  to  skim, 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim ; 

To  picture  out  the  quaint  and  curious  bending 

Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley  never-ending: 

Or  by  the  bowery  cleftt,  and  leafy  shelves. 

Guess  where  the  jaunty  streams  rafresh  themselves. 

I  gated  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  free 

As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mercury 

Had  play'd  upon  my  heels :  I  was  light-hearted, 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  started; 

So  I  straightway  began  to  plnck  a  posy 

Of  luxuries  bright,  milky,  soft  and  rosy. 

A  hush  of  May-flowers  with  the  bees  about  them ; 

Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  without  them ; 

And  let  a  lush  labnraum  oversweep  them. 

And  let  long  grass  grow  round  the  rooQ,  to  keep  them 

Moist,  cool  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violets. 

That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 

A  filbert-hedge  with  wild-briar  overtwincd. 
And  clumps  of  woodbine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent-chequer  of  a  youngling  tree, 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  shoots 
From  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots: 
Round  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  clear  waters, 
Babbling  so  wildly  of  its  lovely  daughters, 
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The  spreading  blae4>elb:  it  may  haply  mourn 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn 
From  their  fresh  beds,  and  scattei'd  thongbtleisly 
By  infant  hands,  left  on  the  path  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds, 

Te  ardent  marigolds! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids, 

For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be  sung 

On  many  harps,  which  he  has  lately  strung ; 

And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses, 

Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses : 

So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  far  rale. 

His  mighty  voice  may  .come  upon  the  gale. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight; 

With  wings  of  gentle  Audi  o'er  delicate  white. 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 

Ta  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 

That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks, 

And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings : 

They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove's  cooings. 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ; 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 

To  the  o'erhanging  sallows :  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  chequered  shadows  pass. 

Why  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads, 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Temper  d  with  coolness.     How  they  ever  wrestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand! 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand, 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain; 

But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 

The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses. 

And  cool  themselves  among  the  emerald  tresses; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give, 

And  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  live : 

So  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favours. 

Like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  their  behaviours. 

Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 

From  low  hung  branches:  little  space  they  slop; 

But  sip,  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers  sleek ; 

Then  off  at  once,  as  in  a  wanton  freak : 

Or  perliaps,  to  show  their  black,  and  golden  wings, 

Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flntterings. 

Were  1  in  such  a  place,  I  sure  should  pray 

That  nought  less  sweet,  might  call  my  thoughts  away, 

Than  the  soft  rustle  of  a  maiden's  gown 

Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down ; 

Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 

Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 

How  she  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  caught 

Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought ! 

O  let  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook. 

Watch  her  half-smiling  lips  and  downward  look; 

O  let  me  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 

Let  me  one  moment  to  her  breathing  list ; 

And  as  she  leaves  me  may  she  often  turn 

Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  locks  auburne. 


What  next?  A  tuft  of  evening  primroses. 

O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  doses; 

O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep. 

But  that 't  is  ever  startled  by  the  leap 

Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers;  or  by  the  flitting 

Of  diverse  moths,  that  aye  their  rest  are  quitting; 

Or  by  the  moon  lifting  her  silver  rim 

Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 

Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light. 

O  Maker  of  sweet  poets!  dear  delight 

Of  tliis  fair  world  and  all  iu  gentle  livers; 

Spangler  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  rivers, 

Hingfer  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling  streams, 

Closer  of  lovely  eyes  to  lovely  dreams, 

Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering. 

Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering! 

Thee  must  I  praise  above  all  other  glories 

That  smile  us  on  to  tell  delightful  stories. 

For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  write 

But  the  foir  paradise  of  Nature's  light  I 

In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line. 

We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine; 

And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid. 

We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade : 

When  it  is  moving  on  luxurious  vrings, 

The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotherings: 

Fair  dewy  roses  brush  agaiiut  our  feces, 

And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  diamond  vnaen; 

O'er  head  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweet-briar. 

And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green  attire; 

While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  crystal  bubbles 

Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  troubles: 

So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  die  world. 

Walking  upon  the  white  clouds  wreath'd  and  cmcTd. 

So  felt  he,  who  first  told  how  Psyche  went 

On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wonderment; 

What  Psyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  full  lips 

First  touch'd;  what  amorous  and  fondling  nips 

They  gave  each  others'  cheeks;  with  all  their  sigha. 

And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremubus  eyes : 

The  silver  lamp, — the  ravishment — the  wonder— 

The  darkness—loneliness, — the  fearful  thunder; 

Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  np  flown. 

To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  throne. 

So  did  he  feel,  who  puil'd  the  boughs  aside, 

Thai  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide, 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Favms,  and  Dryades 

Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees; 

And  garlands  woven  of  flowers  wild,  and  sweet. 

Upheld  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feet : 

Telling  us  how  fair  trembling  Syrinx  fled 

Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 

Poor  nymph, — poor  Pan,— how  he  did  weep  to  find. 

Nought  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind 

Along  the  reedy  stream ;  a  half-heard  strain. 

Full  of  sweet  desolations-balmy  pain. 

What  first  inq>ired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 

Narcissus  piniug  o'er  the  untainted  spring? 

In  some  delicious  ramble,  he  had  found 

A  little  space,  with  boughs  all  woven  round ; 

And  iu  tlie  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 

Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool 

The  blue  sky.  here  and  there  serenely  peeping^ 

Through  tendril  wreaths  fantastically  creeping. 
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And  OD  the  bank  a  lonely  flower  he  spied, 
A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  nought  of  pride. 
Drooping  it»  beauty  o'er  the  watery  clearaets, 
To  woo  its  own  sad  image  into  nearness : 
Deaf  to  light  Zephyrus  it  would  not  move ; 
But  still  would  seem  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  love. 
So  while  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot. 
Some  fainter  gleamings  o'er  his  fancy  shot; 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 
Of  young  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale. 

Where  had  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  out  flew 

That  sweetest  of  all  songs,  that  ever  new. 

That  aye  refreshing,  pure  deliciousness. 

Coming  ever  to  bless 

The  wanderer  by  moonlight  ?  to  him  bringing 

Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  singing 

From  out  the  middle  air,  from  flowery  nests, 

And  from  the  pillowy  silkintfle  that  rests 

Full  in  the  speculation  of  the  stars. 

Ah !  surely  he  had  burst  our  mortal  bars ; 

Into  some  wondrous  region  be  had  gone. 

To  search  for  thee,  divine  Endymion ! 

lie  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too. 

Who  stood  on  Latmus*  top,  what  time  there  blew 

Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below; 

And  brought,  in  faintness  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow, 

A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple ;  while  upswelling. 

The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling. 

But  though  her  face  was  clear  as  infont's  eyes. 

Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice. 

The  poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate, 

Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate: 

So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won, 

And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  most  lovely  queen 
Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen ! 
As  thou  ezceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine, 
So  every  tale,  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 
O  for  tliree  words  of  honey,  that  I  might 
Tell  but  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night ! 

Where  distant  ships  do  seem  to  show  their  keels, 

Phoebus  awhile  delay'd  his  mighty  wheels, 

And  tum'd  to  smile  upon  thy  bashful  eyes. 

Ere  he  his  unseen  pomp  would  solemnise. 

The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear. 

That  men  of  health  were  of  unusual  cheer; 

Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call. 

Or  young  Apollo  on  the  pedestal : 

And  lovely  women  were  as  fair  and  warm. 

As  Venus  looking  sideways  in  alarm. 

Tlic  breezes  were  ethereal,  and  pure. 

And  crept  through  half-closed  lattices  to  cure 

The  languid  sick;  it  cool'd  their  fever'd  sleep. 

And  soothed  them  into  slumbers  full  and  deep. 

Soon  they  awoke  cloar^ed :  nor  bornt  with  thirsting. 

Nor  with  hot  fingers,  nor  with  temples  bursting : 

And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wond'ring  sight 

Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  foolish  with  delight; 

Who  feel  their  arms,  and  breasts,  and  kiss,  and  stare, 

And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair. 

Toung  men  and  maidens  at  each  other  gazed, 

With  hands  held  back,  and  motionless,  amaied 


To  see  the  brighmess  in  each other^s  eyes; 

And  so  they  stood,  fill'd  with  a  sweet  surprise. 

Until  their  tongues  were  loosed  in  poesy. 

Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 

But  the  soft  numbers,  in  that  moment  spoken. 

Made  silken  tics,  that  never  may  be  broken. 

Cynthia!  I  cannot  tell  (he  greater  blisses 

That  follow'd  thine,  and  thy  dear  shepherd's  kisses: 

Was  there  a  poet  bom  7 — But  now  no  more — 

Hy  wand'ring  spirit  must  no  further  soar. 


SPECIMEN  OF  AN  INDUCTION  TO  A  POEM. 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  large  while  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eyt. 

Not  like  the  formal  crest  of  latter  days: 

But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways; 

So  graceful,  that  it  seems  no  mortal  hand. 

Or  e'en  the  touch  of  Arch  imago's  wand. 

Could  charm' them  into  such  nn  attitude. 

We  must  tliink  rather,  that  in  playful  mood. 

Some  mountain  breeze  had  tum'd  its  chief  delight 

To  show  tills  wonder  of  its  gentle  might 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  while  I  muse,  the  lance  points  slantingly 

Athwart  the  morning  air :  some  lady  sweet. 

Who  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet. 

From  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement 

Hails  it  with  tears,  her  stout  defender  sent; 

And  from  her  own  pure  self  no  joy  dissembling, 

Wraps  round  her  ample  robe  with  happy  trembling. 

Sometimes  when  the  good  knight  hb  rest  could  take. 

It  is  reflected,  clearly,  in  a  lake, 

With  the  young  ashen  boughs,  'gainst  which  it  rests, 

And  th*  half  seen  mossiness  of  linnets'  nests. 

Ah !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cmelty. 

When  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye, 

And  his  trerriBhdons  hand  is  grasping  it. 

And  his  dark  brow  for  very  wrath  is  knitT 

Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent. 

Leaps  to  tlie  honours  of  a  toumament, 

And  makes  the  gazers  round  about  the  ring 

Stare  at  the  grandeur  of  the  balancing? 

No,  no !  this  is  far  off : — then  how  shall  I 

Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy. 

Which  linger  yet  about  long  gothic  arches. 

In  dark  green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches T 

How  sing  the  splendour  of  the  revelries. 

When  butts  of  wine  are  drank  off  to  the  lees? 

And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted  wall, 

Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral, 

Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  and  shield  T 

Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field, 

Light-footed  damsels  move  with  gentle  paces 

Round  the  wide  ha^l,  and  show  tlieir  happy  facet; 

Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  seveiM: 

Like  those  fair  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  heavens. 

Yet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry: 

Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly  by? 

Wherefore  mora  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 

Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  amplejnight? 

Spenser !  thy  brows  are  arched,  open,  kind, 

AJid  come  like  a  clear  sun-rise  to  my  mind; 

And  always  does  my  heart  with  plesMire  dance. 

When  I  think  on  thy  noble  countenance: 
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Where  never  yet  was  auglif  more  earthly  seen 

Than  Uie  pure  frethneis  of  thy  laurels  green. 

Therefore,  great  bard,  I  not  so  fearfully 

Call  on  thy  gentle  spirit  to  hover  nigh 

My  daring  steps :  or  if  thy  tender  care, 

Thus  startled  unaware. 

Be  jealous  that  the  foot  of  other  wiglit 

Should  madly  folloi»  that  hright  path  of  light 

Traced  by  thy  loved  Liberlas;  be  will  speak, 

And  tell  thee  that  my  prayer  is  very  meek; 

That  I  will  follow  witli  due  reverence. 

And  start  with  awe  at  mine  own  strange  prelence. 

Him  thou  wilt  hear;  so  I  will  rest  in  hope 

To  see  wide  plains,  fair  trees,  and  lawny  slope : 

The  morn,  the  eve,  the  light,  the  shade,  the  flowers; 

Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlooking  towers. 


caudore:. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

TouMO  Calidore  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake ; 

His  healthful  spirit  eager  and  awake 

To  feel  the  beauty  of  a  silent  eve, 

Which  seem'd  full  loalh  this  happy  world  to  leave, 

The  light  dwelt  o'er  the  scene  so  lingcringly. 

He  bares  his  forehead  to  the  cool  blue  sky, 

And  smiles  at  the  far  clearness  all  around, 

Until  his  heart  is  well  nigh  over  wound. 

And  turns  for  calmness  to  the  pleasant  green 

Of  easy  slopes,  and  shadowy  trees  that  lean 

So  elegantly  o'er  the  waters'  brim 

And  show  their  blossoms  trim. 

Scarce  can  his  clear  and  nimble  eye-«igbt  follow 

The  freaks,  and  darlings  of  the  black-wing'd  swallow, 

DeKghting  much,  to  see  it  half  at  rest, 

Dip  so  refreshingly  its  wings  and  breast 

'Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark#non, 

The  widening  circles  into  nothing  gone. 

And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  Hule  boat 
Comes  up  with  ripple,  and  with  ea«y  float, 
And  glides  into  a  bed  of  water  lilies: 
Broad-leaved  are  they,  and  iheir  white  canopies 
Are  upward  turn'd  to  catch  the  heavens'  dew. 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  tliey  grew; 
Whence  Calidore  might  have  the  goodliest  view 
Of  this  sweet  spot  of  earth.    The  bowery  shore 
Went  off  in  gentle  windings  to  the  hoar 
And  light  blue  mountains:  but  no  brcatliing  man 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.     These,  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 

The  sidelong  view  of  twriling  leafiness. 
Which  the  glad  setting  sun  in  gold  doth  dress, 
Whence,  ever  and  anon,  the  joy  outsprings. 
And  scaiM  upoo  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  turret,  shatter'd,  and  outworn, 
'Stands  venerably  proud;  too  proud  to  itiouni 
Its  long-lost  grandeur:  fir-trees  grow  around. 
Aye  dropping  dieir  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 


The  little  chapel,  with  the  cross  above 
Upholding  wreaths  of  ivy;  the  white  dove. 
That  on  the  windows  spreads  his  feathers  light. 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flight. 

Green-tufted  islands  casting  their  soft  shades 

Across  the  lake ;  scquester'd  leafy  glades, 

Thai  through  the  dimness  of  their  twilight  show 

Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  foxgloves,  or  the  glow 

Of  the  wild  cat's-eyes,  or  the  silvery  stems 

Of  delicate  birch-trees,  or  long  grass  which  hems 

A  little  brook.    The  youth  had  long  been  viewing 

These  pleasant  things,  and  heaven  was  bedewing 

The  mountain  flowers,  when  his  glad  senses  caught 

A  trumpet's  stiver  voice.     Ah !  it  wvs  fraught 

With  many  joys  for  him  :  the  warder's  ken 

Had  found  white  coursers  prancing  in  the  glen : 

Friends  very  dear  to  him  he  soon  will  see; 

So  pushes  off  his  boat  most  eagerly. 

And  soon  upon  the  lake  he  skims  along, 

Deaf  to  the  nightingale's  first  under-snng; 

Nor  minds  he  the  white  swans  that  dream  so  aweetly: 

His  spirit  flics  before  him  so  completely. 

And  DOW  he  turns  a  jutting  point  of  land. 

Whence  may  be  seen  the  castle  gloomy  and  grand : 

Nor  will  a  bee  bun  round  two  swelling  peaches, 

Before  the  point  of  his  light  shallop  reaches 

Those  marble  steps  thai  through  the  water  dip: 

Now  over  them  he  goes  with  h.isly  trip. 

And  scarcely  stays  to  ope  tlie  folding-<ioOFS: 

Anon  he  leaps  along  the  oaken  floors 

Of  halls  and  corridors. 

Delicious  sounds!  thoae  little  bright-eyed  tilings 
That  float  about  the  air  on  aiure  wings. 
Had  been  less  heartfelt  by  him  than  the  clang 
Of  clattering  hoofs;  into  the  court  he  sprang. 
Just  as  two  noble  steeds,  and  palfreys  twain. 
Were  slanting  out  their  necks  with  loosen'd  reio; 
While  from  beneath  the  llireatening  portcnllia 
They  brought  their  happy  burthfns.     What  a  kiss. 
What  gentle  squeese  he  gave  each  lady's  hand ! 
How  tremblingly  their  delicate  ancles  spann'd! 
Into  how  sweet  a  trance  his  soul  was  gone. 
While  whisperings  of  affioction 
Made  him  delay  to  let  their  tmder  feet 
Gome  to  the  earth ;  with  an  ioclioe  so  sweet 
From  their  low  palfreys  o'er  his  neck  they  bent: 
And  whether  there  were  tears  of  languisfament. 
Or  that  the  evening  dew  had  pearl'd  their  tresses. 
He  feels  a  moisture  on  bis  cheek,  and  ble&ses 
With  lips  that  tremble,  and  with  glistening  eye, 
All  the  soft  luxury 

That  nestled  in  his  arms.    A  dimpled  hand. 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land. 
Hung  from  his  shoulder  like  the  drooping  flowers 
Of  whitest  Cassia,  fresli  from  summer  showers: 
And  this  lie  fondled  with  his  happy  cheek. 
As  if  for  joy  he  would  no  further  seek : 
When  the  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Clerimond 
Came  to  his  ear,  like  something  from  beyond 
His  present  being :  so  he  gently  drew 
His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  pulses  new. 
From  thei^  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently  bending, 
Thank'd*  Heaven  that  his  joy  was  neTer-eoding ; 
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Wliile  'gaiost  his  forehead  he  devoutly  prcss'd 
A  hand  Heaven  made  to  succour  the  distrciis'd; 
A  hand  that  from  the  world's  bleak  promontory 
liad  lifted  Galidore  for  deeds  of  Glory. 

Amid  the  pages,  and  the  torches'  otI^cc, 

There  stood  a  knight,  patting  the  flowincr  hair 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  withal 

A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall: 

So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 

High  as  the  berries  of  a  wild  ash  tree. 

Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury. 

His  armour  was  so  dexterously  wrought 

In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thought 

It  hard,  and  heavy  steel:  but  that  indeed 

It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed, 

In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skies 

Might  live,  and  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 

'T  is  the  far-famed,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 

Said  the  good  man  to  Galidore  alert ; 

While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of  grace 

Came  up,— a  courtly  smile  upon  h»  face, 

And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  greet 

The  laf|;e-eyed  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 

Of  the  aspiring  boy;  who  as  be  led 

Those  smiling  ladies,  often  tum'd  his  head 

To  admire  the  visor  arcli'd  so  gracefully 

Over  a  knightly  brow;  while  they  went  by 

The  lamps  that  from  the  high-roof 'd  hall  were  pendent, 

And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcendent. 

Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  are  seated. 

The  sweet-lipp'd  ladies  have  already  greeted 

All  the  green  leaves  that  round  the  window  chamber, 

To  show  their  purple  star»,  and  bells  of  amber. 

Sir  Gondibert  has  dofFd  hb  shining  steel, 

Gladdening  in  the  free  and  airy  feel 

Of  a  light  mantle ;  and  while  Clerimond 

Is  looking  round  about  him  with  a  fond 

And  placid  eye,  young  Galidore  is  burning 

To  hear  of  knightly  deeds,  and  gallant  spurning 

Of  all  unworlhiness ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 

Kept  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 

From  lovely  woman  :  while  brimful  of  this, 

lie  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  kiss, 

And  had  such  manly  ardour  in  his  eye, 

That  each  at  other  look'd  half-staringly : 

And  then  their  features  started  into  smiles, 

Sweet  as  blue  heavens  o'er  enchanted  isles. 

Softly  the  breezes  fiom  the  forest  came, 
Softly  they  blew  aside  the  tapeKs  flame ; 
Clear  was  tlie  song  from  Philomel's  far  bowery 
Grateful  the  incense  from  the  lime-tree  flower; 
Mysterious,  wild,  the  far-heard  trumpet's  tone; 
Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone : 
Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  happy  mortals. 
As  that  of  busy  spirits  when  the  portals 
Are  closing  in  the  West;  or  that  soft  hnmmiag 
We  hear  around  when  Hespems  is  comiog. 
Sweet  be  their  sleep.     ••••••• 


TO  SOME  LADIES 

ON  RECEIVING  A  CURIOUS  SHELL. 

What  though,  while  the  wonders  of  natore  eiploriog, 
I  cannot  yoar  light,  paxy  foolsiepa  attend ; 


Nor  listen  to  accents,  that  almost  adoring, 
Blcs6  Cynthia's  face,  the  enthosiast's  friend  : 

Vet  over  the  steep,  whence  the  moiaitain*«traam  niches. 
With  you.  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove; 

Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crystal,  its  passioxiaie  gushes, 
Its  spray,  that  the  wild  flower  kindly  bedews. 

Why  linger  ye  so,  the  wild  labyrinth  strolling? 

Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  declare? 
Ah!  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  condoling, 

Responsive  to  sylphs,  in  the  moon-beamy  air. 

'T  is  morn,  and  the  flowers  with  dew  are  yet  drooping, 
I  see  you  are  treading  the  verge  of  die  sea : 

And  now !  ah,  I  see  it — you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  th^^^^p-sake  intended  for  me. 

If  a  cherub,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending. 

Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  the  fretwork  of  Heaven  ; 

And  smiles  with  his  star-cheering  voice  sweetly  blending. 
The  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given; 

It  had  not  created  m  warmer  emotion 

Than  the  present,  fair  nymphs,  I  was  blest  with  from 
you; 
Than  the  ^ell,  from  the  bright  golden  sands  of  the  ocean. 

Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  foet  gladly  threw. 

• 

For,  indeed,  't  is  a  sweet  and  pecoliar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  hsppiness  finds). 

To  possess  bnt  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


ON   RECEIVING  A  COPY    OF   VERSIIS  FROM 
THE  SAME  LADIES. 

HAsr  thou  firom  the  cavea  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  as  the  iee^rop  that  froze  on  the  mounts  ml 

Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diadem. 
When  it  flutters  in  sun-beams  that  shine  through  a 
fountain? 

Hast  thou  a  goblet  for  dark  sparkling  wine? 

That  goblet  right  heavy,  and  massy,  and  gold? 
And  splendidly  mark'd  with  the  story  divine 

Of  Armida  the  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  bold? 

Hast  thou  a  steed  with  a  mane  richly  flowing  ? 

Hast  thou  arsword  that  thine  enemy's  smart  is? 
Hast  thou  a  trumpet  rich  melodies  blowing? 

And  wear^st  thou  the  shield  of  the  famed  Britomartit  ? 

What  is  it  that  hangs  from  thy  shoulder  so  brave, 
Embroider'd  with  many  a  spring-peering  flower? 

Is  it  a  scarf  that  thy  fair  lady  gave? 
And  hastest  thou  now  to  that  hit  lady's  bower? 

Ah  >  courteous  Sir  Kniglit,  with  large  joy  thorn  art 
crown'd ; 

Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth  ! 
I  will  tell  thee  my  blisses^  which  richly  abound 

In  magical  powen  to  bless  and  10  sooth. 
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On  this  scroll  thou  seest  written  in  characfeers  fair 
A  sun-beaming  tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a  chain : 

And,  warrior,  it  nurtures  the  property  rare 
Of  charming  my  mind  from  the  trammels  of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark :  't  is  the  work  of  a  lay ; 

Beneath  its  rich  shade  did  King  Oberon  languish. 
When  lovely  Titania  was  far,  far  away. 

And  cruelly  left  him  to  sorrow  and  anguish. 

There,  oft  would  he  bring  from  his  soft-sighing  lute 
Wild  strains  to  which,  spell-bound,  the  nighlingal&s 
listen'd ! 
The  wondering  spirits  of  Heaven  were  mute. 
And  tears  'mong  the  dew-drops  of  morning  oft  glis- 
ten'd. 

In  this  little  dome,  all  those  melodies'ftrange. 
Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  for  ever  will  sigh  ; 

Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change, 
Nor  e'er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 

So  when  I  am  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  my  head  on  the  sweets  of  the  rose. 

And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain, 
Till  its  echoes  depart;  then  I  sink  to  repose. 

Adieu!  valiant  Eric !  with  joy  thou  art  crown'd, 
Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth, 

I  too  have  my  blisse^,  which  richly  abound 
In  magical  powers  to  bless,  and  to  soothe. 


TO 


Hadst  thou  lived  in  days  of  old, 

O  what  wonders  had  been  told 

Of  thy  lively  countenance. 

And  thy  humid  eyes,  that  dance 

In  the  midst  of  their  own  brightness. 

In  the  very  fzne  of  lightness ; 

Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning. 

Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning : 

In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie. 

Like  to  streaks  across  the  sky, 

Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow. 

Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snow. 

Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 

Into  many  graceful  bends: 

As  the  leaves  of  hellebore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 

Peeps  the  richness  of  a  pearl. 

Downward  too  flows  many  a  tress 

With  a  glossy  wariness, 

Full,  and  round  like  globes  that  rise 

From  the  censer  to  the  skies 

Through  sunny  air.    Add  too,  the  sweetness 

Of  thy  honied  voice;  the  neatness 

Of  thine  ancle  lightly  tum'd : 

With  those  beauties  scarce  discem'd, 

Kept  with  such  sweet  privacy. 

That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 

Of  the  little  Loves  that  fly 

Round  about  with  eager  pry. 

Saving  when  with  freshening  lave. 

Thou  dipp*st  them  in  the  taintless  wave; 


Like  twin  water-lilies,  bom 

In  the  coolness  of  the  morn. 

0,  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then. 

Now  the  Muses  had  been  ten. 

Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 

Than  twin-sister  of  Thalia? 

At  least  for  ever,  evermore 

Will  I  call  the  Graces  four. 

Hadst  thou  lived  when  chivalry 

Lifted  up  her  lance  on  high. 

Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  been? 

Ah !  I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  thy  broider'd-floating  vea 

Govring  half  thine  ivory  breast: 

Which,  O  Heavens !  I  ^ould  see. 

But  that  cruel  Destiny 

Has  placed  a  golden  cuirass  there, 

Keeping  secret  what  is  ^r. 

Like  sun-beams  in  a  cloudlet  nested. 

Thy  lock»  in  knightly  caique  are  rested 

O'er  which  bend  four  milky  plumes. 

Like  the  gentle  lily's  blooms 

Springing  from  a  costly  vase. 

See  with  what  a  stately  pace 

Gomes  thine  alabaster  steed; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed ! 

O'er  his  loins,  his  trappings  glow 

Like  the  northern  lights  on  snow. 

Mount  his  back !  thy  sword  unsheath ! 

Sign  of  the  enchanter^s  death ; 

Bane  of  every  wicked  spell; 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yell. 

Alas !  thou  this  wilt  neyer  do : 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too. 

And  will  surely  never  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eyes  can  kill. 


TO  HOPE. 

Wain  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  sit, 

And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  soul  in  glooaa ; 
When  no  fair  dreams  before  my  «  mind's  eyes  flic. 

And  the  bare  heath  oF  life  presents  no  bloom ; 
Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed. 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fiall  of  night. 

Where  woven  boughs  shut  out  the  moon's  bright  ray. 
Should  sad  Despondency  my  musings  fright. 

And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfulness  away. 
Peep  with  the  moon-beams  through  the  leafy  roof. 
And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  Hr  aloof. 

Should  Disappointment,  parent  of  Despair, 
Strive  for  her  son  to  seize  my  careless  heart 

When,  like  a  cloud,  he  sits  upon  the  air. 
Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  prey  to  dart : 

Chase  him  away,  sweet  Hope,  with  visage  bright. 

And  fright  him,  as  the  morning  frightens  night  1 

Whene'er  the  fate  of  those  I  hold  most  dear 
Tells  to  my  fearful  breast  a  tale  of  sorrow, 

O  bright-eyed  Hopi^  my  morbid  fancy  cheer; 
Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetest  comforts  borrow : 

Thy  heaven-bom  radiance  around  me  shed, 

And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head ! 
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Should  e'er  unhappy  lore  my  bosom  pain. 
From  cruel  parents,  or  relentless  ftiir, 

0  let  Die  think  it  is  not  qnite  in  vain 
To  s^h  oat  sonnets  to  the  midnight  air! 

Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed, 

And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

In  tlie  long  vista  of  the  years  to  roll, 

Let  me  not  see  our  country's  honour  fade ! 

O  let  me  see  our  land  retain  her  soul ! 

Her  pride,  her  freedom ;  and  not  freedom's  shade. 

From  thy  bright  eyes  unusual  brightness  shed — 

Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head ! 

Let  me  not  see  the  patriot's  high  bequest, 
Great  Liberty !  bow  great  in  plain  attire ! 

With  the  base  purple  of  a  court  oppress'd. 
Bowing  her  head,  and  ready  to  expire: 

But  let  me  see  thee  stoop  from  Heaven  on  wings 

That  fill  the  skies  with  silver  gliiteriogs! 

And  as,  in  sparkling  majesty,  a  star 

Gilds  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloomy  cloud; 
Brightening  the  lialf-veil'd  face  of  heaven  afar: 

So,  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  spirit  shroud, 
Sweet  Hope  !  celestial  influence  round  me  shed. 
Waving  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  bead. 
February,  181 5. 


IMITATION  OF  SPENSER. 
•         •••••« 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 
And  her  first  footsteps  touch'd  a  verdant  hill: 
Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame, 
Silvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down  distil, 
And,  after  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  fill. 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers, 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  ft  sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright, 
Yyetng  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below ; 
Whose  silken  fins'  and  golden  scales*  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby  glow: 
There  saw  the  swan  hb  neck  of  arched  snow. 
And  oar'd  himself  along  with  m^esty ; 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony. 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ah  !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen 
Of  all  that  ever  charm'd  romantic  eye : 
It  seem'd  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  waters;  or  as  when  on  high. 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  cosruleansky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Copings  of  verdure  through  the  glossy  tide, 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  side; 


As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears  it  tried, 
Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-tree  steml 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  its  pride, 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvyeing  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem. 


Woman  !  when  1  behold  thee  flippant,  vain. 

Inconstant,  childish,  proud,  and  full  of  fancies; 

Without  that  modest  softening  that  enhances 
The  downcast  eye,  repentant  of  the  pain 
That  its  mild  light  creates  to  heal  again ; 

E'en  then,  elate,  my  spirit  leaps  and  prances. 

E'en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  dances 
For  that  to  love,  so  long,  I  've  dormant  lain: 
But  when  I  see  thee  meek,  and  kind,  and  tender, 

Heavens !  how  desperately  do  I  adore 
Thy  winning  graces; — to  he  thy  defender 

I  hotly  bum — to  be  a  Calidore — 
A  very  Red  Gross  Knight^a  stout  Leander — 

Might  I  be  loved  by  thee  like  these  of  yore. 

Light  feet,  dark  violet  eyes,  and  parted  hair; 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  white  neck,  and  creamy  breast ; 

Are  things  on  which  the  dauled  senses  rest 
Till  the  fond,  fixed  eyes,  forget  they  stare. 
From  such  fine  pictures.  Heavens !  I  cannot  dare 

To  turn  my  admiration,  though  unpoasess'd 

They  be  of  what  is  worthy, — though  not  drest. 
In  lovely  modesty,  end  virtues  rare. 
Tet  these  I  leave  as  thoughtless  as  m  lark ; 

These  lures  I  straight  forget, — e'en  ere  I  dine. 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moisten :  but  when  I  mark 

Such  charms  with  mild  intelligences  shine, 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  shark. 

To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divine. 

Ah !  who  can  e'er  forget  so  fair  a  being! 

Who  can  forget  her  half-retiring  sweets! 

God !  she  is  like  a  milk-white  lamb  that  bleats 
For  man's  protection.    Surely  the  All-soeing, 
Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gifts  agreeing , 

Will  never  give  him  pinions,  who  intrcats 

Such  innocence  to  ruin, — who  vilely  cheats 
A  dove-tike  besom.     In  truth  there  is  no  freeing 
One's  thoughts  from  such  a  beauty ;  when  I  hear 

A  lay  that  once  I  saw  her  hand  awake. 
Her  form  soems  floating  palpable,  and  near : 

Had  1  e'er  seen  her  from  an  arbour  take 
A  dewy  flower,  oft  would  that  hand  appear, 

And  o'er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moisture  shake. 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINCALE. 

I. 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numl>ness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe^wards  bad  sunk : 
'T  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 
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a. 
O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Gool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 


Fade  for  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  duspnirs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

4. 
Away!  away!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 
Out  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee  I  tender  is  the  night. 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
GInster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breeies  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

5. 
f  cannot  sec  what  flowers  arc  atjpay  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  npon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Whcrewilli  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast-fiiding  violets  covcr'd  up  in  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 

The  murmnrous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

6. 
Darkling  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Caird  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  witli  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  fortli  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstacy  I 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 


Thou  wast  not  bom  for  deatli,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  beard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 


Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  wbcn,«ck  for  Immd^, 
She  stood  in  tears  ami<l  the  alien  com  ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casementt,  opening  on  the  fba.m 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

8. 
Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  df . 
Allien  I  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  't  is  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  7 
Fled  is  that  music  :— Do  I  wake  or  sleep? 


ODE  ON  A  GRFXIAN  UilN. 

t. 
Tflou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Timo, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  Lile  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  7  What  maidcoa  loth  ! 
What  mad  pursuit  t  What  struggle  to  escape  T 

What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?  What  wild  ccatacy  ? 

a. 
Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  tboae  unheard 

Are  tweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  bnt,  more  endeared, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal— yet,  do  not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliaa. 
For  ever  wilt  thon  love,  and  die  be  fair ! 

3. 
Ah,  happy,  hnppy  boughs '.  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves;  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

4. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  1 
To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 

Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies. 
And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  dreaci 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 
Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
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U  emptied  of  ihis  folk,  tbis  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

5. 
O  Attic  shape !  Fair  attitude  I  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Tiiou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Gold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  sliall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shale  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  frienfl  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
■  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,» — that  is  ail 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

0  Goddess!  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear. 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung, 
Even  into  thine  own  soft-couched  ear: 

Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 
The  winged  Psyche  with  awaken'd  eyes  ? 

1  wander'd  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise. 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  wbisp'ring  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,,  w^here  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied  : 
'Mid  husb'd,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant-eyed, 

Blue,  silver^white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass; 

Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 

Their  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love : 
The  winged  boy  1  knew ; 

But  who  wast  ihou,vO  happy,  happy  dove  I 
His  Psyche  true ! 

O  latest-bom  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Phoebe's  sapphire-region'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky; 
Fairer  than  these,  tliough  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming  ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-moutli'd  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest!  though  too  late  for  antique  vows, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  foud  believing  lyre, 

'When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs, 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire ; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 
Fluttering  among  the  foint  Olympians, 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours; 


Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  T  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,   new-grown  with  pleasant 
pain. 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmuj  in  the  wind : 
Far,  for  around  shall  those  dark-clnsieKd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridgcd  mountains  steep  by  steep ; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  luU'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
WMih  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain, 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name. 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign. 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same  ' 
And  theiv  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night, 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in  ! 


FANCY. 

EvKi  let  the  Fancy  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteih; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her: 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door, 

She  *ll  dart  forth,  and  cloud  ward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose; 

Summers  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  tlie  mist  and  dew. 

Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  then  ? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  plonghhoy's  heavy  shoon  ; 

When  the  Night  doih  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self-overawed. 

Fancy,  liigh-commission'd : — send  lier! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  ft'ost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  liath  last ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still ,  mysterious  slealtli : 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 


— 
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And  thou  shah  quaff  it : — thou  shalt  hear 

Distant  hanrest-carols  clear ; 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn ; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom  : 

And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 

'T  is  the  early  April  lark, 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 

The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 

White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 

Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 

Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 

Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 

And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 

Pearl'd  with  the  self-same  shower. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 

Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 

And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 

Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin; 

Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 

Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree. 

When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 

Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 

Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 

When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 

Acorns  ripe  down-pattering. 

While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use  : 
Where  *s  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade. 
Too  much  gazed  at  7  Where  's  the  maid 
Wlioae  lip  mature  is  ever  new ! 
Where  's  the  eye,  however  blue, 
Doth  not  weary?  Where  's  the  foce 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  7 
Where  's  the  voice,  however  soft, 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft  7 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind : 
Dulcet-eyed  as  Geres'  daughter, 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 
With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  cone 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 
While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet. 
And  Jove  grew  languid. — Break  the  mesh 
Of  tlie  Fancy's  silken  leash ; 
Quickly  break  her  prison-string, 
And  such  joys  as  these  she  'U  bring.— 
Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 


ODE. 

Baids  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  ! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  7 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sod  and  moon ; 


With  the  noise  of  fountains  wond'roos. 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thund'rons; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  anotlier,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Ely&ian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  fiiwlis; 
Underneath  lai^  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not ; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 
But  divine  melodious  truth ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth ;  * 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again ; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  you. 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-born  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week ; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delights ; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spites ; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what  maim. 
Thus  yc  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Yc  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  ! 
Yc  have  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  ! 


L1NF.S  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN, 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Glioicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Ganary  wine  T 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  tliose  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?  0  generous  food ! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that. on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away. 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologers  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story,— 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory. 
Underneath  a  new  old-sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  contented  smuck 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 
Whet  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 


^ 
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ROBIN  HOOD. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


No !  those  days  are  gone  away. 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  grey, 
And  their  minutes  honed  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
Of  the  leavee  of  many  years : 
Many  times  have  Wintei^s  shears, 
Froaen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forests  whispering  fleeces,    ■ 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases. 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  %o  more ; 
Silent  b  the  irory  shrill 
Past  tlie  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh, 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon. 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  bunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beude  the  pasture  Trent ; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din ; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamdyn ; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  oudaw 
Idling  in  the  •  grene  shawe ;» 
All  are  gone  away  and  past! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave. 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  erase: 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fall'n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes. 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange !  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

So  it  is ;  yet  let  us  sing 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-etring ! 
Honour  to  the  bngle-hom ! 
Honour  to  the  woods  unshorn ! 
Honour  to  the  Lincoln  green '. 
Honour  to  the  archer  keen ! 
Honour  to  tight  little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 
Honour  to  hold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood ! 


Honour  to  maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 
Though  thdr  days  have  hurried  by, 
Let  us  two  a  burden  try. 

TO  AUTUMN. 

SiASON  of  mists  and  mellow  frnitfulness ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  coltage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 
To  sweU  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more. 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
(^  on  a  half>reap*d  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometime  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 

Or  by  a  cyder-preas,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too,— 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 

Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft , 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 


ODE  ON  MELANCHOLY. 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

Wolfs-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine; 
Nor  tuffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kihs'd 

By  n^htsha<jb,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine ; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries. 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  deatli-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily. 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul. 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 

Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud, 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all, 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose. 

Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies; 
Or  if  thy  mtstreas  some  rich  anger  shows, 

Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave, 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerless  eyesr- 
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She  dwelb  with  Beaaty— Btfuily  that  mutt  die; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  al  hit  1^ 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Measure  nigh, 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  lieeHBioath  aips : 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veird  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine, 


For  his  great  Maker's  presence,  but  mnst  know 
What 't  is  1  mean,  and  fed  his  being  glow : 
Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  his  spirit, 
By  telling  what  he  sees  from  native  merit 

O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen, 


Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous   j^^j  ^^  „^j  ^  ^  ^i^^ous  denizen 


tongue 

Can  burst  Joy's  grape  againat  his  palate  fine  { 
His  soul  shall  taate  the  sadness  of  her  might. 
And  he  among  her  cloudy  trophies  Iniag. 


SLEEP  AND  POETftT. 


A*  I  l«y  ia  ay  bed  tlepe  fall  onaM* 
Vat  DBlo  BO.  bat  wby  tlwt  I  ne  might 
ftMt  I  na  wiM,  for  ttera  n'  at  arihiy  wigfat 
(A«  I  toppoae)  had  mora  of  hart  it  m» 
Than  I,  for  I  a'  ad  aloknoaae  nor  dbaaa. 

CaAOCBK. 


WiAT  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  summer? 
What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower, 
And  buues  cheerily  from  bower  to  bower? 
What  is  more  tranquil  than  a  musk-rose  blowing 
In  a  green  island,  far  from  all  meifs  knowing? 
More  healthful  than  the  leafiness  of  dales  7 
More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales? 
More  serene  than  Cordelia's  countenance? 
More  full  of  visions  than  a  high  romance? 
What,  but  thee,  Sleep?  Soft  closer  of  our  eyes  I 
Low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies! 
Light  hoverer  around  our  happy  pillows ! 
Wreather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willows ! 
Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses! 
Most  happy  listener !  when  the  morning  blesses  * 
Thee  for  enlivening  all  the  cheerful  eyes 
That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  sun-rise. 

But  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee? 

Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain-tree? 

More  strange,  more  beautifnl,  more  smooth,  more  regal, 

Than  wings  of  awans,  than  doves,  than  dim-seen  eagle? 

What  is  it?  And  to  what  shall  I  compare  it? 

It  has  a  glory,  and  nought  dse  can  share  it: 

The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and  holy, 

Chasing  away  all  worldlinem  and  folly: 

Coming  sometimes  like  fearful  daps  of  thunder; 

Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 

Of  ail  the  secrets  of  some  wondrous  thing 

That  breathes  about  us  in. the  vacant  air; 

So  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stare, 

Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  lymnings 

And  catch  soft  floatiogs  from  a  faint-heard  hymning; 

To  see  the  laurel-wreath,  on  high  swtpended, 

That  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 

Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice. 

And  from  the  heart  up-springs,  rejoice  1  rejoice  I 

Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framer  of  all  things, 

And  die  away  in  ardent  mutlerings. 

No  one  who  once  the  glorious  sun  has  seen, 
And'all  the  clouds,  and  felt  his  boaom  clean 


Of  thy  wide  heaven — should  I  rather  kneel 
Upon  some  mountain-top  until  I  feel 
A  glowing  splendour  round  about  me  hung. 
And  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  own  tongue? 
O  Ppesy!  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denisen 
Of  thy  wide  heaven ;  yet,  to  my  ardent  prayer, 
Tield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air, 
Smoothed  for  intoxication  ^  the  breath 
Of  flowering  bays,  that  I  may  die  a  death 
Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 
The  morning  sun-beams  to  the  great  Apoflo, 
Like  a  fresh  sacrifice;  or,  if  I  can  bear 
The  o'erwhelming  sweets,  *t  will  bring  to  me  the  fair 
Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 
Will  be  elysium — an  eternal  book 
Whence  1  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 
About  the  leaves,  and  flowers — about  the  playiDg 
Of  nymphs  in  woods,  and  fountains ;  and  the  ahade 
Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid ; 
And 'many  a  verse  from  so  strange  influence 
That  we  must  ever  wonder  how,  and  whence 
It  came.     Also  imaginings  will  hover 
Round  my  fire-side,  and  haply  there  discover 
Vistas  of  solemn  beauty,  where  I  'd  wander 
In  happy  silence,  like  the  clear  Meander 
,  Through  its  lone  vales;  and  where  I  found  a  apoc 
Of  awfuller  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot, 
Or  a  green  hill  o'erspreod  with  che«pier*d  dress 
Of  flowers,  and  fearful  from  its  lovdinesa. 
Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  permitted, 
All  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 
Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I  'd  seise 
Like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  spirit  tease 
Till  at  its  shoulders  it  should  proudly  see 
Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 

Stop  and  consider!  life  is  but  a  day; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  viray 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  Montmorenci.     Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale; 
The  light'uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  dear  summer  air; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or  care. 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

O  for  ten  yean,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  I  will  pass  tlie  countries  that  I  see 
In  long  perspective,  and  continually 
Taste  their  pure  fountaina.    Ficst  the  realm  I  *J|  p«as 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  craH, 
Feed  upon  apples  red,  and  strawberries, 
And  chuse  each  pleasure  that  my  laacy 
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Catch  the  while-huded  nympht  in  thady  pbeet, 

To  woo  sweet  hkam  from  tverted  fooea»— 

Play  with  their  6ii|pei»,  tooeh  their  shoMldcn  white 

loto  a  pretty  ahrinking  witb  a  hile 

As  hard  aa Ups  can  make  it:  till  agieed^ 

A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we  'U  read. 

And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 

May  fen  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  reet ; 

Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread. 

Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head. 

And  still  will  dance  with  ever-varied 

Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the 

Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 

Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  dnnaman; 

Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  wwrld 

We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  npcorl'd 

In  the  recesses  of  a  pcariy  shall. 


And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joys  fereweli  ? 

Yes,  1  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  lifej 

Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 

Of  human  hearts:  for  lo  !  I  see  afar, 

O'er-sailing  the  blue  cragginess,  a  car 

And  steeds  with  streamy  manes— the  charioteer 

Looks  out  upon  the  winds  with  glorious  fear : 

And  now  the  numerous  tramplings  quiver  lightly 

Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge;  and  now  with  sprightly 

Wheel  downward  come  they  into  fresher  skies. 

Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's  bright  eyes. 

Still  downward  with  capacious  whirl  they  glide; 

And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green-hill  side 

In  breeiy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks. 

The  charioteer  with  wond'rous  gesture  talks 

To  the  trees  and  mountains;  and  there  spon  appear 

Shapes  of  delight,  of  mystery,  and  fear, 

Passing  along  before  a  dusky  space 

Made  by  some  mighty  oaks:  as  they  would  chase 

Some  ever>fleeting  music,  on  they  sweep. 

Lo!  how  they  murmur,  laugh,  and  smile,  and  weep: 

Some  with  upholden  hand  and  mouth  severe ; 

Some  with  their  feces  muffled  to  the  ear 

Between  their  arms;  some  clear  in  youthful  bloom, 

Go  glad  and  smilingly  athwart  the  gloom  ; 

Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  upward  gate ; 

Yes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  different  ways 

Flit  onward — now  a  lovely  wreathe  of  girls 

Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled  curls ; 

And  now  broad  wings.     Most  awfully  intent 

The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forward  bent, 

And  seems  to  listen :  O  that  I  might  know 

All  that  he  writes  with  such  a  borrying  glow  I 

The  visions  all  are  fled— the  car  is  fled 
Into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  in  their  stead 
A  sense  of  real  things  cornea  doubly  strong, 
And,  like  a  mnddy  stream,  wonld  bear  along 
My  soul  to  nothingness:  but  I  will  strire 
Against  all  doubtings,  and  will  keep  alive 
The  thought  of  that  same  chariol,  and  the  Strang* 
Journey  it  went. 


Is  there  so  smaU  a  ranga 
In  the  present  strength  of.manhood,  that  the  high 
Inugination  cannot  freely  fly 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  7  prepare  her  steeds, 
Paw  up  against  the  light,  and  do  strange  deeds 


Upon  the  oYonda?  Has  aha  not  shewn  naallY 

From  the  clear  spaee  of  ether,  to  the  aoall 

Breath  of  new  buda  unfoldaigl  From  the  moaning 

Of  Jove*s  large  eye-brow,  to  the  tender  groaning 

Of  April  meadows?  Here  her  altar  shone. 

E'en  in  this  itle;  and  who  could  paragon 

The  fervid  choir  that  lifted  np  a  noise 

Of  harmotrif,  to  where  it  aye  will  poise 

Its  mighty  self  of  eonvolnting  sound. 

Huge  as  a  planet,  and  like  that  roll  round. 

Eternally  around  a  dissy  voidl 

Ay,  in  those  days  the  Muses  were  nigh  eloy'd 

With  honours;  nor  had  any  other  care 

Than  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wwj  hair. 


Gould  all  this  he  forgotten?  Yea^  a 

Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarisaa. 

Made  great  Apollo  bluA  for  this  his  land. 

Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not  understand 

His  glories:  with  a  puling  infant's  force 

They  swa^d  about  upon  a  rocking-horse, 

And  thought  it  Pegasus.     Ah,  dismaf-souFd  f 

The  winds  of  Heaven  blew,  the  ocean  rolFd 

Its  gathering  waves — ye  felt  it  not.    The  blue 

Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 

Of  summer  night  collected  still  to  make 

The  morning  precious :  Beauty  was  awake! 

Why  were  ye  not  awake  ?  But  ye  were  dead 

To  things  ye  knew  not  of, — were  closely  wed 

To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 

And  compass  vile :  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 

Of  dolls  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit. 

Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 

Their  verses  tallied.     Easy  was  the  task : 

A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 

Of  Poesy.     Ill-feted,  impious  race  I 

That  blasphemed  tlie  bright  Lyrist  to  his  fece. 

And  did  not  know  it,— no,  they  went  about, 

Holding  a  poor,  decrepid  standard  out, 

Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 

The  name  of  one  Boileau ! 

O  ye  whose  charge 
It  is  to  hover  round  onr  pleasant  hiUa! 
Whose  congregated  nujesty  so  fills 
My  boundly  leferenee,  that  I  cannot  trace 
Your  haliow'd  names,  in  this  unholy  place. 
So  near  those  comaaon  folk;  did  not  ifaeirahamat 
Affright  you  ?  Did  our  old  laaaenting  Thanas 
Delight  you!  did  ye  never  cluster  ronnd 
Delicious  Avon,  with  a  mournful  sound. 
And  weep?  Or  did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu 
To  regions  where  no  more  the  laural  grew? 
Or  did  ye  stay  to  give  a  welcoming 
To  some  lone  spirits  who  conld  proudly  sin^ 
Their  youth  away«  and  dia?  T  was  even  aa : 
But  let  me  think  away  those  limea  of  woe : 
Now 't  is  a  feirer  season ;  ye  have  breathed 
Rich  benedictions  o'er  us;  ye  have  wraathed 
Fresh  garlands :  for  tweet  mnsie  haa  been  I 
In  miany  places ;  some  haa  boen  npatait'd 
From  out  its  crystal  dwelling  in  a  hdu, 
By  a  swan's  ebon  hill ;  from  a  thiek  hcaka. 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mild. 
Bubbles  a  pipe;  fine  sonnda  are  floating  wild 
About  the  earth :  happy  are  ye  and  glad. 
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These  things  are,  doabtless :  yet  io  troth  we  've  had 

Strange  thunders  from  the  potency  of  song ; 

Mingled  indeed  with  what  is  sweet  and  strong, 

From  majesty :  but  in  clear  truth  the  themes 

Are  ugly  cubs,  the  Poets'  Polyphemes 

Disturbing  the  grand  sea.    A  draioless  shower 

Of  light  is  poesy ;  't  is  the  supreme  of  power; 

'T  is  might  half  slumb'ring  on  its  own  right  arm. 

The  very  archings  of  her  ey»-lids  charm 

A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey. 

And  still  she  govema  with  the  mildest  sway : 

But  strength  alone  though  of  the  Moses  bom 

Is  like  a  fallen  angel :  trees  uptom, 

Darkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouds,  and  sepulchres 

Delight  it;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs 

And  thorns  of  life;  forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  soothe  the  cares,  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Yet  I  rejoice :  a  myrtle  fairer  than 
E'er  grew  in  Paphos,  from  the  bitter  weeds 
Lifts  its  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  space  with  erer-spronting  green. 
All  tenderest  birds  tbere  find  a  pleasant  screen. 
Creep  through  the  shade  witli  jaunty  fluttering, 
Nibble  the  little  cupped  flowers  and  sing. 
Then  let  us  clear  away  the  choking  thorns 
From  round  its  gentle  stem ;  let  the  young  fawns. 
Yeaned  in  after-limes,  when  we  are  flown. 
Find  a  fresli  sward  beneath  it,  overgrown 
Witli  simple  flowera:  let  there  nothing  be 
More  boisterous  than  a  lover's  bended  knee; 
Nought  more  ungentle  than  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  closed  book; 
Nought  more  untranquil  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  bills.    All  hail,  delightful  hopes! 
As  she  was  wont,  th'  imagination 
Into  most  lovely  labyrinths  will  be  gone. 
And  they  shall  be  accounted  poet  kings 
Who  simply  tell  tlie  most  heart-easing  things. 
O  may  these  joys  be  ripe  before  I  diel 

Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptuously 
Have  spoken  ?  that  from  hastening  disgrace 

>  T  were  better  far  to  hide  my  foolish  heel 

That  whining  boy-hood  should  with  reverence  bow 
Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach?  Bow! 
If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sore  shall  be 

>  In  the  very  fane,  the  light  of  Poesy: 
If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  wiU  be  laid 
Beneath  the  silence  of  a  poplar  shade; 

And  over  me  the  grass  sliall  be  smooth  shaven ; 
And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial  graven. 
But  off.  Despondence  1  miserable  bane ! 
They  shoold  not  know  thee,  who  athirst  to  gain 
A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  every  hour. 
What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 
Of  spanning  wisdom;  though  I  do  not  know 
The  shiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 
Hither  and  thithor  all  the  changing  thoughts 
Of  man:  though  no  great  minist'ring  reason  sorts 
Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 
To  clear  conceiving;  yet  there  ever  rdls 
A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 
Therefrom  my  liberty ;  thence  too  I  've  seen 


The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy.    T  is  dear 

As  any  thing  most  true ;  as  that  the  year 

Is  made  of  the  foor  seasooa^manifbt 

As  a  large  cross,  some  old  cathedral's  enst, 

Lifted  to  the  white  clouds.    Therefore  should  I 

Be  but  the  essence  (tf  deformity, 

A  coward,  did  my  very  eyelids  wink 

At  speaking  out  what  I  have  dared  to  think 

Ah  *.  rather  let  me  like  a  madman  run 

Over  soma  precipice;  let  the  hot  sun 

Melt  my  Dedalian  wings,  and  drive  me  down 

Convulsed  and  headloagl  Suy!  an  inward  firown 

Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm  awhile. 

An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an  isle. 

Spreads  awfully  before  me.    How  much  toil ! 

How  many  days  I  what  desperate  turmoil ! 

Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  widenesies. 

Ah,  what  a  task!  upon  my  bended  knees, 

I  could  unsay  those— no,  impossible 

Impossible! 

Forsweetr«IiefI'lldweU 
On  humbler  thoughts,  and  let  this  strange  amy 
Begun  in  gentleness  die  so  away. 
E'en  now  all-tumult  from  my  bosom  fides : 
I  turn  full-hearted  to  the  friendly  aids 
That  smooth  tlie  path  of  honour ;  brolheihood. 
And  friendliness,  the  nurse  of  mutual  good. 
The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant  sonnet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it; 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  out; 
And  when  they  're  como,  the  very  pleasant  roat: 
The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow. 
'T  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  borrow 
Some  precious  book  from  out  its  snug  retreat, 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  shall  meet. 
Scarce  can  I  scribble  on ;  for  lovely  airs 
Are  fluttering  round  the  room  like  doTes  in  pain; 
Many  delights  of  that  glad  day  recalling, 
When  first  my  senses  caught  Ui«r  tender  falling. 
And  with  these  airs  come  forms  of  elegance 
Stooping  their  shoulders  o'er  a  horse's  prance. 
Careless,  and  grand— fingen  soft  and  round 
Parting  luxuriant  curls;— and  the  swift  boand 
Of  Bacchns  from  his  chariot,  when  his  eye 
Made  Ariadne's  cheek  look  blushingly. 
Thus  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfolio. 

Things  such  as  these  are  ever  harbingen 

To  trains  of  peaceful  images:  the  stin 

Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen  among  the  rushes: 

A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  bashes: 

A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  broad-partsd, 

Nestling  a  rose,  convulsed  as  though  it  smsried 

With  over-pleasura — many,  many  more. 

Might  I  indulge  at  large  in  all  my  store 

Of  luxuries:  yet  I  must  not  forget 

Sleep,  quiet  with  his  poppy  coronet : 

For  what  there  may  be  worthy  in  these  riiymes 

I  partly  owe  to  him :  and  thus,  the  chimes 

Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  place 

To  as  sweet  a  silence,  when  I  'gan  retiaoe 

The  pleasant  day,  upon  a  couch  at  esse. 

It  was  a  poet's  house  who  keeps  the  keys 
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Of  pleasure't  temple.— Round  about  were  bung 

The  gloriout  tetnres  of  the  bards  who  tuDg 

Id  other  aget— cold  and  sacred  busa 

Smiled  at  each  other.    Happy  he  who  trusts 

To  clear  Futurity  his  darUng  famel 

Then  there  were  fauns  and  satyrs  taking  aim 

At  swelling  apples  with  a  frisky  leap 

And  reaching  fingers,  'mid  a  luscious  heap 

Of  rine-leaves.    Then  there  ro(e  to  view  a  fisne 

Of  liney  marble,  and  thereto  a  train 

Of  nymphs  approaching  fairly  o'er  the  sward : 

One,  loveliest,  holding  her  while  hand  toward 

The  danling  sun-rise :  two  sisters  sweet 

Bending  their  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 

Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child: 

And  some  are  hearing,  eagerly,  the  wild 

Thrilling  liquidity  of  dewy  piping. 

See,  in  another  picture,  nymphs  are  wiping 

Gherishingly  Diana's  timorous  limbs ; — 

A  fold  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims 

At  the  bath's  edge,  and  keeps  a  gentle  motion 

With  the  subsidLog  crystal :  as  when  ocean 

Beayes  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smoothness  o'er 

Its  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 

The  patient  weeds;  that  now  unshent  by  foam 

Feel  all  about  their  undiilating  home. 

Sappho's  meek  head  was  there  half  smiling  down 

At  nothing;  just  as  though  the  earnest  frown 

Of  over-thinking  had  that  moment  gone 

From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred's  too,  with  anxious,  pitying  eyes, 
As  if  he  always  listened  to  the  sighs 
Of  the  goaded  world;  and  Kosciusko's,  worn 
By  horrid  suffrance— mightily  forlorn. 

Petrarch,  outstepping  from  the  shady  green. 

Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura;  nor  can  wean 

His  eyes  from  her  sweet  face.    Most  happy  they ! 

For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 

Of  out-spread  wings,  and  from  between  them  shone 

The  ftce  of  Poesy :  from  off  her  throne 

She  overlook'd  things  that  I  scarce  could  lell. 

The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might  well 

Keep  Sleep  aloof:  but  more  than  that  there  came 

Thought  after  thought  to  nourish  up  the  flame 

Within  my  breast;  so  that  the  morning  light 

Surprised  me  even  from  a  deepless  night; 

And  up  I  rose  refiresh'd,  and  glad,  and  gay. 

Resolving  to  begin  that  very  day 

These  lines;  and  howsoever  they  be  done, 

I  leave  them  as  a  father  does  his  son. 


SONNETS. 

TO  MY  BROTHER  GEORGE. 

Makt  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen : 
The  sun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 
That  fiU'd  the  eyes  of  Mom;— the  laurel'd  peers 

Who  from  the  feathery  gold  of  evening  lean;— 

The  Ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  green, 
Its  ships,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  fears,- 
Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  bears 

Must  think  on  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 


Fen  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  yon  I  write, 
Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping 

So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night. 
And  she  her  half-discover'd  revels  keeping. 

But  what,  without  the  social  thought  of  thee. 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea  7 


TO 


Had  I  a  man's  fair  form,  then  might  my  sighs 
Be  echoed  swiftly  through  that  ivory  shell 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  gentle  heart;  ao  well 

Would  passion  arm  me  for  the  enterprise : 

But  ah!  I  am  no  knight  whose  foeman  dies; 
No  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell; 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  the  dell 

Whose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  maiden's  eyes. 

Yet  must  I  dote  upon  thee,— call  thee  sweet. 
Sweeter  by  far  than  Hybla's  honey'd  roses 
When  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoxication. 

Ah !  I  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  't  is  meet. 

And  when  the  moon  her  palUed  face  discloses, 
'  I  '11  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incantation. 


WRITTEN  on  THE  DAT  THAT  MR  LEIGH  HUNT  LEFT 

PRISON. 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flatter'd  state. 

Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison*  yet  has  he, 

In  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  elate. 
Minion  of  grandeur !  think  you  he  did  watt  ? 

Think  you  he  nought  but  prison-walls  did  see. 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  untura'dst  the  key? 
Ah,  no !  fiu>  happier,  nobler  was  hb  fate! 
In  Spenser's  halls  he  stra/d,  and  bowers  fair, 

Cullmg  enchanted  flowers;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air: 

To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.    Who  shall  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  und  all  thy  wretched  crew? 


How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time ! 

A  few  of  them  have  ever  been  the  food 

Of  my  delighted  fancy,— I  could  brood 
Over  their  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime : 
And  often,  when  I  sit  me  down  to  rhyme. 

These  will  in  throngs  before  my  mind  intrude : 

But  no  confusion,  no  disturbance  rude 
Do  they  occasion;  't  is  a  pleasing  chime. 
So  the  unnumber'd  sounds  that  evening  store; 

The  songs  of  birds— the  whisp'ring  of  the  leaves— 
The  voice  of  waters— the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solemn  sound,— and  thousand  others  more, 
That  distance  of  recognisance  bereaves. 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  MB  SOME  ROSES. 

As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields. 
What  time  the  sky-lark  shakes  the  tremulous  dow 
From  his  lush  clover  covert;— when  anetr 

Adventurous  knighu  take  up  their  dinted  shields : 
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1  saw  the  twedot  flower  wild  natnre  ^ekb» 
A  fresh-UowB  miuk-roie;  *t  was  the  first  that  dunew 
IlB  aweett  apoo  the  summer :  graceful  it  grew 

As  is  the  wand  that  queen  Titania  wields. 

And,  as  I  feasted  <m  its  firagraney, 

I  thought  the  gardeoHrose  it  far  excelFd ; 

But  when,  O  Wells!  ihy  roses  came  to  me 
My  sense  with  their  deliciousoess  was  spelFd ; 

Soft  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 
Whispered  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendliness  un- 
quell'd. 


TO  6.  A.  w. 

Ntmpk  of  the  downward  smile,  and  sidelong  glance ! 

In  what  divioer  moments  of  the  day 

Art  thou  most  lovely  t  when  gone  hr  astray 
Into  the  labyrmths  of  sweet  utterance? 
Or  when  serenely  wand'ring  in  a  trance 

Of  sober  thought?  Or  when  starting  away, 

With  careless  robe  to  meet  the  morning  ray, 
Thou  sparest  the  flowers  in  thy  maxy  dance? 
Haply  *t  is  when  thy  ruby  lips  part  sweetly, 

And  so  remain,  because  thou  listenest: 
But  thou  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  completely 

That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best, 
I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  more  neatly 

Trips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  rest. 


O  SoLiTUDi !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings:  climb  wtUi  me  the  steep, — 

Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell. 

Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell, 
May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilion'd,  where  tlie  deer's  swifk  leap. 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  fox-glove  bell. 

But  though  III  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee. 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind. 

Whose  words  are  images  of  tlioughts  refined. 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human-kind. 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 


TO  MY  BR0THBB8. 

Small,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fresh<4aid  coals, 

And  their  faint  cracklings  o'er  our  silence  creep 

Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  that  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  for  rhymes,  1  search  around  the  poles. 

Your  eyes  are  fiz'd,  as  in  poetic  sleep, 

Upon  the  lore  so  voluble  and  deep. 
That  aye  at  fall  of  night  our  care  condoles. 
This  is  your  birth-day,  Tom,  and  I  rejoice 

That  thus  it  passes  smoothly,  quietly, 
Many  such  eves  of  gently  wbisp'ring  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys, — ere  the  great  Voice, 

From  its  fair  face  shall  bid  our  spirits  fly. 

November  i8,  l8i6t. 


KxKir  6tfnl  gnsis  are  whisperiog  here  said 

Among  the  bodies,  half  leafless  and  dry; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fisre. 
Yet  fsel  I  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  mstliag  drearily. 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  bum  on  high. 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair: 
For  I  am  hrimfull  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  1  have  found; 
Of  fair-bair'd  Milton's  eloquent  distress. 

And  all  his  love  fM-  gentle  Lycid*  drown'd; 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress. 

And  faithfal  Pemreh  gloriously  erown'd. 


To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  peal; 

'T  is  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 

And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breaAe  a  pmyier 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  contSDC, 

Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  bur 

Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  iangnisliment? 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 

He  mounis  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by : 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 

That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silencly. 


Off  FIRCT  LOOKUI*  INTO  CHAPHABS'S  HOimL 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen  ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  1  been 

Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  1  been  told 
That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesDe : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  load  and  bold  : 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  hb  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortei  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific— and  all  his  mea 

Look'd  at  each  otlier  with  a  wild  surmise- 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


ON  LEAVING  SOME  FRIENDS  AT  AN  BABLT  HOUm. 

GivB  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 
On  heap'd  up  flowers,  in  regions  clear,  and  far; 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star. 

Or  hand  of  hymning  angel,  when  't  is  seen 

The  silver  strings  of  heavenly  harp  atween : 
And  let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
Pink  robes,  and  wavy  hair,  and  diamond  jar. 

And  half-discovered  wii^s,  and  glances  keen. 

The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  eara. 
And  as  it  reaches  each  ddidoos  ending. 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone. 

And  full  of  many  wonders  of  the  spheres: 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  contending! 
T  is  not  content  so  soon  to  be  alone. 
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AD0RB8SBD  TO  BATDOV. 

Hiaa-MiHOiDifiss,  a  jealousy  for  good, 
A  loTing-kiadnew  for  the  great  man's  fome, 
Dwelb  here  and  there  wi^  people  of  no  name, 

In  noisome  alley,  and  in  pathless  wood : 

And  where  we  tirink  the  trath  least  understood. 
Oft  may  be  fomid  a  «  singleness  of  aim,« 
That  ought  to  fri^ten  into  hooded  shame 

A  mooey^mong'ring,  pitiaUe  brood. 

How  glorious  this  affection  for  tlie  eanse 
Of  stedfast  genius,  toiling  galfaatlyi 

What  when  a  stout  unbending  champion  awes 
Enry,  and  malice  to  their  native  sty  I 

Unnumber'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause, 
Proud  to  bAold  him  in  bis  country's  eye. 


ADDRESSED   TO  TBE  SAME. 

GsKAT  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning : 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 
Who  on  HelTellyn's  summit,  wide  awake. 

Catches  his  freshness  from  Archangel's  wing: 

He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring, 
The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's  sake: 
And  lo !  whose  stedfiiatness  would  never  iaJu 

A  meaner  sound  than  Raphaers  whispering. 

And  other  spirits  there  are  standtng  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come ; 

These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart. 
And  other  pulses.     Hear  yc  not  the  hum 

Of  mighty  workings? 

Listen  awhile  y«  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


Olf  THE  GBAflSHOPPER  AVD  CRICKET. 

Tei  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead : 

That  is  the  grasshopper's— he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delighu,  for  when  tired  out  with  fon, 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frmt 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stpve  tbeic  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increatfng  ever, 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  failla. 
Decemiber  Zo^  1816. 


TO  KOSCIUSKO. 

Good  Kosciusko !  thy  great  name  alone 

Is  a  full  harvest  whence  to  reap  high  feeling; 
It  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  pealing 

Of  the  wide  spheres— an  everlasting  tone. 

And  now  it  tells  me,  that  in  worlds  unknown, 
The  names  of  heroes,  burst  from  clouds  concealing, 
And  changed  to  harmonies,  for  ever  stealing 

Through  cloudless  blue,  and  round  each  silver  throne. 


It  tells  me  too,  that  oa  a  happy  day. 

When  some  good  apirit  walks  upon  the  earth, 
Thy  name  witli  Alfred's,  and  the  great  of  yore, 
Gently  commioglnig,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  sounds  far,  for  away 
To  where  the  great  God  lives  for  evermore. 


Ha  PPT  is  England!  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own  ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent : 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  foil  a  langubhment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  forget  what  worid  or  worldling  meant 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me, 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging : 

Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing. 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  waters. 


THE  HDMAN   SEASONS. 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 

He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span  : 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  hs  loves 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven  :  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  furleth  close;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 


ON   A  P1CTUEE  OF   LVANDBB. 

Com X  hither  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  chasten'd  light. 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eye-lids  white, 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined  be. 
As  if  so  gende  that  ye  could  not  see. 
Untouched,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 
Sinking  away  to  his  young  spirit's  night, 
Sinking  bewilder* d  'mid  the  dreary  sea: 
'T  is  young  Leander  toiling  to  his  death ; 
Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  purse  his  weary  lips 
For  Hero's  cheek,  and  smiles  against  her  smile. 
O  horrid  dream!  see  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam  awhile 
He 's  gone;  up  bubbles  all  his  amorous  breath! 


TO  AILSA  ROCK. 

HxAaxxN,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid! 
Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  sea-fowl's  screams! 
When  were  thy  shoulders  mantled  in  linge  streams? 
When,  from  the  sun,  was  thy  broad  forehead  hid? 
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How  long  is  'c  since  the  mighty  fMwer  bid 

Thee  heave  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom  dreams  T 

Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sun-beams, 

Or  when  grey  clouds  are  thy  cold  cover-lid  7 

Thou  answer'st  not,  for  thou  art  dead  asleep! 

Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  eternities^ 

The  last  in  air,  the  former  io  the  deep; 

First  with  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagle-skies^ 

Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  thee  sleep, 

Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  sixe. 


EPISTLES. 


AaoBf  the  rwt  •  tWpbcrd  (thoa||k  bat  yMBg 
TMhartned  to  bli  pipe)  witb  all  tbeablH 
Bit  few  jeeree  eoald,  begea  to  fit  bU  qelll. 

BrUmmmlm't  ffeMwreli.— Bmwib. 


TO  GBORGB  PELTOIC  MATHfiW. 

SwBBT  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong, 

And  doubly  sweet  a  brotherhood  in  song ; 

Nor  can  remembrance,  Mathew!  bring  to  view 

A  fste  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  true 

Than  that  in  which  the  brodier  poets  joy'd, 

Who,  with  combined  powers,  their  wic  employed 

To  raise  a  trophy  to  the  drama's  muses. 

The  thought  of  this  great  partnership  diffuses 

Over  the  geniufr-Ioving  heart,  a  feeling 

Of  all  that's  high,  and  great,  and  good,  and  healing. 

Too  partial  friend !  fain  would  I  follow  thee 

Past  each  horizon  of  fine  poesy; 

Fain  would  I  echo  back  each  pleasant  nois 

As  o'er  Sicilian  seas,  clear  anthems  float 

'Hong  the  light  skimming  gondolas  far  parted. 

Just  when  the  sun  his  farewell  beam  has  darted : 

But 't  is  impossible;  far  diffierent  cares 

Beckon  me  sternly  from  soft  «  Lydian  airs,* 

And  bold  my  faculties  so  long  in  thrall, 

That  I  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  at  all 

I  shall  again  see  Phoebus  in  the  morning : 

Or  flush'd  Aurora  in  the  roseate  dawning! 

Or  a  white  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stream ; 

Or  a  rapt  seraph  in  a  moonlight  beam ; 

Or  again  wimess  what  with  thee  I  've  seen. 

The  dew  by  fi&iry  feet  swept  from  the  green, 

After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 

Which  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see : 

When  bright  processions  took  their  airy  march 

Beneath  the  curved  moon's  triumphal  arch. 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 

To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  she  would  not  live 

In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 

'Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 

Should  e'er  the  fine-eyed  maid  to  me  be  kind. 

Ah !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 

Some  flowery  spot,  sequesler'd,  wild,  romantic. 

That  often  must  have  seen  a  poet  frantic; 

Where  oaks,  that  erst  the  Druid  knew,  are  growing, 

And  flowers,  the  glory  of  one  day,  are  blowing ; 

Where  the  dark-leaved  laburnum's  drooping  clusters 

Reflect  athwart  the  stream  their  yellow  lustres. 

And  intertwined  the  cassia's  arms  imite. 

With  its  own  drooping  buds,  but  very  white. 


Where  on  one  side  are  covert  branches  hong, 

'M<»g  which  die  nightiagales  have  always  snog 

la  leafy  quiet ;  where  to  pry,  aloof 

Atweea  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  roof, 

Wonld  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were  nestling. 

And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip  bells  was  wrestling. 

There  must  be  too  a  ruin  dark,  and  gloomy. 

To  say  « joy  not  loo  nuich  in  all  that 's  bloomy.* 

Tet  this  is  vain— O  Mathew !  lend  thy  aid 

To  find  a  place  where  I  may  greet  the  maid — 

Where  we  may  soft  humanity  put  on. 

And  sit,  and  rhyme,  and  think  on  Chattertoa ; 

And  that  warm-hearted  Shakespeare  sent  to  meet  bim 

Four  laurdl'd  spirits,  heavenward  to  entreat  him. 

With  reverence  woold  we  speak  of  all  the  aagea 

Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  their  agn : 

And  thou  shouldst  moralise  on  Milton's  blindnem, 

And  mourn  the  fearful  dearth  of  human  kindness 

To  those  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden  wing 

Of  genius,  to  flap  away  each  sling 

Thrown  by  the  pitileis  worid.    We  next  conid  tell 

Of  those  who  in  the  canse  of  freedom  fell ; 

Of  our  own  Alfred,  of  Helvetian  Tell ; 

Of  him  whose  name  to  every  heart 's  a  solace. 

High-minded  and  unbending  William  Wallace. 

While  to  the  ru^[ed  north  our  musing  mms 

We  well  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  Boms. 

Felton !  without  incitements  such  as  these. 

How  vain  for  me  the  niggard  Muse  to  tease! 

For  thee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelling  graee, 

And  make  ■  a  sun-shine  in  a  shady  place:* 

For  thou  wast  once  a  flowret  blooming  wild. 

Close  to  the  source,  bright,  pure,  and  imdefiled. 

Whence  gush  the  streams  of  song:  in  liappy  hoor 

Came  chaste  Diana  from  her  shady  bower. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  from  the  east  uprising; 

And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devising. 

Beheld  thee,  pluck'd  thee,  cast  thee  in  the  streant 

To  meet  her  glorious  brother's  greeting  beam. 

I  marvel  much  that  thou  hast  never  told 

How,  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gold 

Apollo  changed  thee:  how  thou  next  didst  seem 

A  black-eyed  swan  upon  the  widening  streana; 

And  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mirror  trace 

The  placid  features  of  a  human  face: 

Tliat  thou  hast  never  told  thy  travels  strange, 

And  all  the  wonders  of  the  masy  range 

O'er  pebbly  dirystal,  and  o'er  golden  sands; 

Kissing  thy  daily  food  from  Naiad's  pearly  hands. 

Novemker,  i8i5. 


TO  MT  BIOTBER  OBORGB. 

Full  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past. 
My  brain  bewilder'd,  and  my  mind  o'ercast 
With  heaviness;  ita  seasons  when  I  've  thought 
No  sphery  strains  by  me  could  e'er  be  caught 
From  the  blue  dome,  though  I  to  dimness  gaae 
On  the  for  depth  where  sheeted  lightning  plays; 
Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  ouistretch'd  supinely, 
Pry  'mong  the  stars,  to  strive  to  think  divinely: 
That  I  should  never  liear  Apollo's  song. 
Though  feathery  clouds  were  floating  all  along 
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The  purple  west,  and,  two  bright  streaks  betweea, 

The  golden  lyre  ilself  were  dimly  seen : 

That  the  still  murmur  of  the  honey-bee 

Would  never  teach  a  rural  song  to  me : 

That  the  bright  glance  from  beauty's  eyelids  slanting 

Would  nerer  make  a  lay  of  mine  enchanting, 

Or  warm  my  breast  with  ardour  to  unfold 

Some  tale  of  love  and  arms  in  time  of  old. 

But  there  are  times,  when  those  that  love  the  bay, 

Fly  from  all  sorrowing  far,  far  away ; 

A  sudden  glow  comes  on  them,  nought  they  see 

In  water,  earth,  or  air,  but  poesy. 

It  has  been  said,  dear  George,  and  true  I  hold  it, 

(For  knightly  Spenser  to  Libertas  told  it). 

That  when  a  Poet  is  in  such  a  trance, 

In  air  he  sees  white  coursers  paw  and  prance. 

Bestridden  of  gay  knights,  in  gay  apparel. 

Who  at  each  other  tilt  in  playful  quarrel; 

And  what  we,  ignoranlly,  sheet-lightning  call, 

Is  the  swift  opening  of  their  wide  portal, 

When  the  bright  warder  blows  his  trumpet  clear. 

Whose  tones  reach  nought  on  earth  but  poet's  ear. 

When  these  enchanted  portals  open  wide. 

And  through  the  light  the  horsemen  swiftly  glide. 

The  Poet's  eye  can  reach  those  golden  halls, 

And  view  the  glory  of  their  festivals: 

Their  ladies  fair,  that  in  the  distance  seem 

Fit  for  the  silv'ring  of  a  seraph's  dream; 

Their  rich  brimm'd  goblets,  that  incessant  run. 

Like  the  bright  spots  that  move  about  the  sun; 

And  when  upheld,  the  wine  from  each  bright  jar 

Pours  with  the  lustre  of  a  falling  star. 

Yet  further  off,  arc  dimly  seen  their  bowers. 

Of  which  no  mortal  eye  can  reach  the  flowers; 

And  't  is  right  just,  for  well  Apollo  knows 

T  would  make  the  Poet  quarrel  with  the  rose. 

All  that 's  reveal'd  from  that  far  seat  of  blisses. 

Is,  the  clear  fountains'  interchanging  kisses. 

As  gracefully  descending,  light  and  thin. 

Like  sIItct  streaks  across  a  dolphin's  fin, 

When  he  upswimmeth  from  the  coral  caves. 

And  sports  with  half  his  tail  above  the  waves. 

These  wonders  strange  be  sees,  and  many  more. 

Whose  head  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore: 

Should  he  upon  an  evening  ramble  fare 

With  forehead  to  the  soothing  breezes  hare, 

Would  he  nought  see  but  the  dark,  silent  blue. 

With  all  its  diamonds  trembling  through  and  through  ? 

Or  the  coy  moon,  when  in  the  waviness 

Of  whitest  clouds  she  does  her  beauty  dress. 

And  staidly  paces  higher  up,  and  higher, 

Like  a  sweet  nun  in  holiday  attire? 

Ah,  yes!  much  more  would  start  into  his  sight — 

The  revelries,  and  mysteries  of  night: 

And  should  I  ever  see  them,  I  will  tell  you  • 

Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  you. 

These  aye  the  living  pleasures  of  the  bard : 

But  richer  far  posterity's  award. 

What  does  he  murmur  with  his  latest  breath. 

While  his  proud  eye  looks  through  the  film  of  death  ? 

«  What  though  I  leave  this  dull,  and  earthly  mould. 

Yet  shall  my  spirit  lofty  converse  hold 
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With  after  times.— The  patriot  shall  feel 

My  stern  alarum,  and  unsheath  his  steel; 

Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numbers. 

To  startle  princes  from  their  easy  slumbers. 

The  sage  will  mingle  with  each  moral  theme 

My  happy  thoughts  sententious:  he  will  teem 

With  lofty  periods  when  my  verses  fire  him. 

And  then  I  'II  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire  him. 

Lays  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight 

That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal-night. 

Gay  villagers,  upon  a  mom  of  May, 

W^ben  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play, 

And  form'd  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass, 

And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 

Who  chosen  is  their  queen, — with  her  fine  head 

Crown'd  with  flowers  purple,  white,  and  red  : 

For  there  the  lily,  and  the  musk-rose,  sighing. 

Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying: 

Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble, 

A  bunch  of  violets  full  blown,  and  double, 

Serenely  sleep:— 'she  from  a  casket  takes 

A  little  book, — and  then  a  joy  awakes 

About  each  youthful  heart, — with  stifled  cries. 

And  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  sparkling  eyes : 

For  she 's  to  read  a  tale  of  hopes,  and  fears; 

One  that  I  fostered  in  my  youthful  years : 

The  pearls,  that  on  each  glistening  circlet  sleep, 

Gush  ever  and  anon  with  silent  creep, 

Lured  by  the  innocent  dimples.     To  sweet  rest 

Shall  the  dear  babe,  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

Be  lull'd  with  songs  of  mine.     Fair  world,  adieu ! 

Thy  dales,  and  hills,  are  Ming  from  my  view : 

Swiftly  I  mount,  upon  wide-spreading  pinions, 

Far  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  thy  dominions. 

Full  joy  I  feel,  while  thus  I  cleave  the  air, 

That  my  soft  verse  will  charm  thy  daughters  fair. 

And  warm  thy  sonsU  Ah,  my  dear  friend  and  brother, 

Gould  I,  at  once,  my  mad  ambition  smother. 

For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 

Uappier,  and  dearer  to  society. 

At  times,  't  is  true,  I  've  felt  relief  from  pain 

When  some  bright  thought  has  darted  through  my  brain: 

Through  all  that  day  I  *ve  felt  a  greater  pleasure 

Than  if  I  had  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 

As  to  my  sonnets,  though  none  else  should  heed  tham, 

1  feel  delighted,  still,  that  you  should  read  them. 

Of  late,  too,  I  have  had  much  calm  enjoyment, 

Stretch'd  on  the  grass  at  my  best  loved  employment 

Of  scribbling  lines  for  you.    These  things  I  thought 

While,  in  my  face,  the  freshest  breeze  I  caught. 

E'en  now,  lam  pillow'd  on  a  bed  of  flowers 

That  crowns  a  lofty  cliff,  which  proudly  towers 

Above  the  ocean  waves.    The  stalks,  and  blades, 

Chequer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 

On  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 

Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coals. 

So  pert  and  useless,  that  they  bring  to  mind 

'The  scarlet  coats  tliat  pester  human-kind. 

And  on  the  other  side,  outspread,  is  seen 

Ocean's  blue  mantle,  streak'd  with  purple  and  green ; 

Now 't  is  I  see  a  eanvass'd  ship,  and  now 

Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow. 

I  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest, 

And  the  broad>wing'd  sea-gull  never  at  rest ; 

For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathers  free. 

His  breast  is  dancing  on  the  restless  sea. 
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Now  I  direct  my  eyes  into  the  West, 
Which  at  this  moment  is  in  sun-beams  drest : 
Why  westward  turn  7  T  was  but  to  say  adieu ! 
*T  was  but  to  kiss  my  hand,  dear  George,  to  you  ! 
August,  1816. 


TO    CHARLES    COWDEN    CLARKE. 

Orr  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning, 

And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  shadow  crowning; 

He  slancs  his  neck  beneath  the  waters  bright 

So  silently,  it  seems  a  beam  of  light 

Come  from  the  galaxy:  anon  he  sports, — 

With  outspread  wings  the  Naiad  Zephyr  courts, 

Or  ruffles  all  the  surface  of  the  lake 

In  striving  from  its  crystal  face  to  take 

Some  diamond  waterndrops,  and  them  to  treasure 

In  milky  nest,  and  sip  them  off  at  leisure. 

But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  ensure  them, 

Nor  to  such  downy  rest  can  he  allure  them ; 

For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free. 

And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 

Just  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  time. 

Whene'er  1  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme ; 

With  shatter'd  boat,  oar  snapt,  and  canvass  rent, 

I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  intent; 

Still  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fingers. 

In  which  a  trembling  dbmond  never  lingers. 


By  this,  friend  Charles,  you  may  full  plainly  see 
Why  I  have  never  penn'da  line  to  thee: 
Because  my  thoughts  were  never  free,  and  clear, 
And  liitle  fit  to  please  a  classic  ear; 
Because  my  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savour 
For  one  whose  palate  gladdens  in  the  flavour 
Of  sparkling  Helicon  :— small  good  it  were 
To  take  him  to  a  desert  rude  and  bare. 
Who  had  on  Baic's  shore  reclined  at  ease, 
While  Tasso's  page  was  floating  in  a  breexe 
That  gave  soft  music  from  Armida's  bowers. 
Mingled  with  fragrance  from  her  rarest  flowers ; 
Small  good  to  one  who  had  by  Mulla'ft  stream 
Fondled  the  maidens  with  the  breasts  of  cream ; 
Who  had  beheld  Belphcebe  in  a  brook. 
And  lovely  Una  in  a  leafy  nook. 
And  Archimago  leaning  o*er  his  book: 
Who  had  of  all  that  s  sweet  tasted,  and  seen, 
Fkom  silv'ry  ripple,  up  to  beauty's  queen ; 
From  the  sequester  d  haunts  of  gay  Titania, 
To  the  blue  dwelling  of  divine  Urania : 
One,  who,  of  late  had  ta'en  sweet  forest  walks 
With  him  who  elegantly  chats  and  ialks— 
The  wrong'd  Libertas — who  has  toid  you  stories 
Of  laurel  chaplels,  and  Apollo's  glories; 
Of  troops  chivalrous  prancing  through  a  city. 
And  tearful  ladies,  made  for  love  and  pity : 
With  many  else  which  I  have  never  known. 
Thus  have  I  thought;  and  days  on  days  have  flown 
i  Slowly,  or  rapidly— unwilling  still 
For  you  to  try  my  dull,  unlearned  quill. 
Nor  should  1  now,  but  that  1  've  known  yon  long; 
That  you  first  piught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song: 
The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  the  fine : 
What  swell'd  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine: 


I  Spenserian  vowels  that  dope  with  ease. 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer 
Miltooian  storms,  and  more,  Bliltonian  lendemeat: 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve's  fairdcndemeai 
Wba  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly? 
Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 
Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  load  1 
Who  let  me  taste  that  more  than  cordial  dram. 
The  sharp,  the  rapier-pointed  epigram? 
Show'd  me  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king. 
Round,  vast,  and  spanning  all,  like  Saturn's  ring? 
You  too  upheld  the  veil  from  Clio's  beauty. 
And  pointed  out  the  patriots  stern  duty; 
The  might  of  Alfred,  and  ihe  shaft  of  Tell; 
The  hand  of  Brutus,  that  so  grandly  fell 
Upon  a  tyrant's  head.    Ah !  had  I  never  se^. 
Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  I  have  been? 
What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  years. 
Bereft  of  all  that  now  my  life  endears! 
And  can  I  e'er  these  benefits  forget? 
And  can  1  e'er  repay  the  friendly  debt? 
No,  doubly  no ;— yet  should  these  rhymings  please, 
I  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  two-fold  ease ; 
For  I  have  long  time  been  my  £ancy  feeding 
With  hopes  that  you  would  one  day  think  the  reading 
Of  my  rough  verses  not  an  hour  mispent; 
Should  it  e'er  be  so,  what  a  rich  content  I 
Some  weeks  have  pass'd  since  last  I  saw  the  spixes 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected :— warm  desires 
To  see  the  sun  o'er-peep  the  eastern  dimness, 
And  morning-shadows  streaking  into  slimneas 
Across  the  lawny  fields,  and  pebbly  water ; 
To  mark  the  time  as  they  grow  broad  and  shorter  ; 
To  feel  the  air  that  plays  about  the  hills, 
And  sips  iu  freshness  from  the  little  riUs; 
To  see  high,  golden  com  wave  in  the  light 
When  Cynthia  smiles  upon  a  summer^s  nighi^ 
And  peers  among  the  cloudleu,  jet  and  white. 
As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  bed 
Of  bean-blossoms,  in  heaven  freshly  shed. 
No  sooner  had  I  stepp'd  into  these  pleasures, 
Than  1  began  to  think  of  rhymes  and  measures; 
The  air  that  floated  by  me  seem'd  to  say 
•  Write !  thou  wilt  never  have  a  better  day.- 
And  «o  I  did.    When  many  lines  1  'd  written. 
Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  oversmitten. 
Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  I  'd  belter 
Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  letter. 
Such  an  attempt  required  an  inspiration 
Of  a  peculiar  sort, — a  consummation  ; — 
Which,  had  1  felt,  these  scribblings  might  have 
Verses  from  which  the  soul  would  never  wean ; 
But  many  days  have  past  since  last  my  heart 
Was  warm'd  luxuriously  by  divine  Hoxart; 
By  Ame  delighted,  or  by  Handel  madden'd; 
Or  by  tlie  song  of  Erin  pierced  and  sadden'd: 
What  time  you  were  before  the  music  sitting. 
And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensation  fitting. 
Since  I  have  walk'd  with  you  through  shady  I«bi*» 
That  freshly  terminate  in  open  plains. 
And  revell'd  in  a  chat  that  ceased  not. 
When,  at  night-fall,  among  your  books  we  got: 
No,  nor  when  supper  came,  nor  after  that, — 
Nor  when  reluctantly  I  took  my  hat; 
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No,  nor  till  cordially  you  shook  my  hand 
Mid-way  between  our  homes : — your  accents  bland 
Still  sounded  in  my  ears,  when  1  no  more 
Could  hear  your  footsteps  touch  the  gravelly  floor. 
Sometimes  I  lost  them,  and  then  found  again; 
You  changed  the  foot-path  for  the  grassy  plain. 
In  those  still  moments  I  have  wish'd  you  joys 
That  well  you  know  to  honour:— t  Life's  very  toys 
With  him,M  said  I,  ■  will  take  a  pleasant  charm; 
ft  cannot  be  that  aught  will  work  him  harm.* 
These  thoughts  now  come  o'er  me  with  all  their  might:— 
Again  I  shake  your  hand, — friend  Charles,  good  night 
SepUmber,  1816. 


STANZAS. 


Iff  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity : 


The  north  cannot  undo  them, 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them ; 
Nor  frosen  thawings  glite  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook. 
Thy  bnbblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  letting. 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah !  would  *t  were  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  t 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it. 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it. 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 


THE  END. 
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